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FOREWORD 


•J'N ISSUING the first volume of the Cvclopfdia of Non the 
Publishers feel that a word of explanation is necessart to define the 
I scope of the work 

This in the mam is franklv Biographical — for while a number of 
articles base been contributed bj specnhsts dealing with the historj 
the government the institutions the tnde and commerce of India it i 
not practicable even if it were useful for a private publication to endeavour 
to rinl the completeness of the senes of papers on these subjects which 
will appear in the many volumes of the new edition of the Imperial 
Garetteer of India 

Biography again has been interpreted in its most liberal sense and 
the lolumes mil include the record of the firms and institutions which 
play so large a pan in the trading life of the Indian Empire 

In the first section the present volume includes the first part of a 
Historj of India from the pen of a well known authoritj on the subject and 
a valuable essay on the history and organization of the Armv in India 
bv a Staff Officer which is of special interest at a time when bold schemes 
of reform are being carried through Ihe work and growth of the greit 
technical departments of the Telegraphs and the Forest Service a e dealt 
withbv officers of special experience and knowledge while the “Vrts and 
Architecture of India have also been sympathettcalh treated The great 
part which has been plaved by trading institutions in the development 
of India IS indicated by the articles on the history of the Chambers of 
Commerce of Bengal Bombay and Karachi This section will be amplified 
and continued in succeeding volumes 

The Biographical section has been grouped under four mam neads for 
facility of reference — Official Professional Educational Commercial and 
Industrial and the Biographies under each appear in alphabetical order 
Having regard to the provcrbiallv fleeting memory of the East for those 
who labour there — m whatever circle their lot ma\ be cast — the Publishers 
hope that these volumes which have been put to^jCther with much labour 
and cost will prove of both interest and value 
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The History of India 

INTRODUCTION 


The hutorj at India is not on\> imjiortant from 
:he point ot o( compafstise cniluation I wt from 
itsJcn th and the Mnctj ol Its Mcjssitiidc it ma) well 
Aj claim to the appreciation of all intcllig nt rcadere 
[or its 01 n sake \ltliough Imlia must \ icl I to China 
Eg>pland \ sjna in tlie antiquitj ol its historical 
data jet its records extend bach to a jwriod of more 
than three thousand jears and ita earlj litcrAturc is 
both more full and more \ alviahle to hutnanit j than 
that of an> other ancient peoj Ic The early historv 
of most pcojics IS a confu cd and broken account 
of ware and djTiastics Though some chronological 
sequence may exist jet the greater number of those 
Kings whose conquests and glones arc extol! d in stone 
ate httlc more than names and the internal conditions 
of their kingdoms arc still more oliscurc Vo con 
nected I istory for instance of ancient Egvptian 
civilization and thought is dcduciblc from the mono 
ments m the valley of th Nile Egyptologists may 
decipher texts proving the political continnily of four 
thousand vears anJ mor but the completed literary 
works from which alone continuity of thought and its 
gradual transitions from age to age may be cstablishc 1 
are sadly deficient in quantity But Indian history 
IS of a different and a rarer kind Ins^-riptions of 
the earlier periods arc pra tically non existent and 
no connected chronological history is pos ible for at 
cast the first thousand years of Aryan cmUration tn 


India Rut as a comjx*psaiion we have record o’ a 
far more valuable character Th e exist lit rarj 
remains which carry us back at lea t fifteen f s 
before the Christian era Prom this early date 
(tom each succeeding period an abundance of ht r rv 
works sor ivc at first handed down hj oral tral i 
later committed to writing all bearing the la 
the ago in which they were composed all tlierei e 
of supremo interest and importan e as tie teficct n 
of the thoughts and feelings of early man Amon st 
the Aryans of India alone can we trace i.)carly the 
gradual progress of the human mind fr m its first rude 
but spontaneous effusions to the arlific al compost 
tions of a highly organised civilization Thus the 
story of Hmiu civilization religion and thou ht i 
longer and more mstructiv c than any other human story 
It 1 matchless in its continuity its fullness and its 
jhilosojliic truth It is a complete history in itself 
built IS not the whole of Indian history \bout the 
same time that tie Kormans conquered England the 
Vncicnt Hindu civilization began to come under the 
role of Mohammedan invaders Finally the Moham 
me Ian Empire after a period of settlement by various 
European powers gave place to the British rule which 
endures to day Each of these periods the ^loham 
medanandthc British has its own particular character 
tstics and its own complete history 


THE CYCLOPEDIA OF INDIA 


PART I 

ANCIENT HINDU CIVILIZATION 
Chapter I The Vedic Age 
About 2000 1400 B C 
/ — The Aiyans and the Ahongtnes 

Our earliest glimpse of India re\eals two races 
struggling for the soil The one was a fair-skinned 
people, who had recentl}? entered India from the North- 
West, and who were a branch of the great Arj’an race, 
that Indo-European familj' from which the majontj' 
of the European peoples claim descent The other 
race was of inferior t3'pe, indigenous 
dark-skinncd, held in the great- 
est contempt b}' the conquering 
Aryans Still, no sooner had the invaders extended 
their conquests over Northern India than thej' began 
to mix with the pnmitne holders of the soil From 
this fusion the great mass of the modern Hindu pop- 
ulation IS derived Pure Aryans on the one side 
are now few m number, while the pure non- Aryan por- 
tion of the population is also comparatn ely small 
A few words are here necessary by way of reference 
to the Aborigines of India Some belong to tlic Dra- 
vidian race, others to the Mongo- 

'^Doouktion'”’' remainder arc 

generally ranked together under 
the name of Kolanan The Draiidians who now 
chie% inhabit the South of India, were at the time 
of the Aryan immigration not only more numerous 
than the other abonginals, but considerably’ in advance 
of them in point of civilwation 

They were not yet confined to the southern portion 
of the peninsula, but largely inhabited the plains and 
valleys of the north, where they lived m organized 
communities under fixed laws and government The 
Kolanan and Mongolian elements inhabited rather 
the jungles and forests, and lived in a state of 
savagedom or semi-savagedom The primitive state 
of the latter peoples at the time of the Aryan invasions 
can be imagined from a glimpse of the present 
condition of their descendants Some of the existing 
hill-tribes, such as the Santals of Bengal and the 
Kandhs of Orissa, have only recently abandoned human 
sacrifices, w’hile their system of rule is still essentially 
patiiarchal The Vedic hy’mns contain many refer- 
ences to the dark skinned population which was in 
occupation of the soil The}' are named Dasyus or 
‘enemies’ and Dasas or ‘slaves,’ and are reviled 
as ‘godless,’ ‘raw-eaters,’ ‘monsters’ and ‘demons’ 
The most savage of these peoples were probably driven 
back to the mountains, and it must have been the 
more advanced portion of the Aborigines, that is, 
chiefly the Dravidian element, w'hich settled down 
under the new regime and at length became incor- 
porated into the social organism of their conquerors 
The early history of India is concerned with the 
advance of the conquering Aryans, their gradual 
extension to the southernmost point of the Peninsula, 


about the social and religious charactci 
people than of their political history 
period of Hindu history is called the 
because it deals with the condition of 
described in the Rig \eda,' the most ani 
book of the Ary an races The Rig ^’'eda 1 
of 1,017 short poems chiefly addressed 
The whole is dnided into ten Mandal: 
each of which, except the first and last, w 
by a particular Rishi or a particular scho 
In all probability’ the Rig ^ eda was finall 
the 14th century B C , but the great 
the hymns must ln\c been comjioscd c 
IS generally’ agreed that the jxjriod of his 
they’ belong cannot hayc begun later th 
In fins, the first period of Indian history, t 
rc\calcd as new-comers, descending from 
the earliest home of the Indo European n 
through the passes of the north-west, and t 
spreading theinscK es o\ er the Punjab P 
tunes at least are necessary for the exp' 
Aryans along the Indus and'its tnbutaric 
Vedic Age may roughly be dated from 200c 
Some few facts may be gathered abou 
, of this early conquest 
w ere di\ ided into a nun 
mostly organized on a monarchical has 
by hereditary’ chieftains in conformity wi 
the people as ex|ircsscd in the tribal asse 
tribes y\cre w'lthout cohesion, and w’cre i 
m war against each other Sometimes 
temporary confederation was formed fo 
purpose of subduing the black-skinned li 
soil The Aborigines did not y leld w itlio 
, , but when beaten in tl 

Chinclcr of the i y 

cnrl) conquests ITlorc cIlSCipllT 

the invaders, they chit 
tresses and forests whence they issued fi 
a harassing guerilla warfare against 
But in spite of every’ resistance, the rr 
races with their war horses and chariots, 
and the greater v’ariety’ of their wea] 
back the hated foe cultiv’ated the jiing 
extended their kingdoms over the whole ] 
barbarians, like the Britons at the time i 
Saxon invasions, were either exterminatei 
into those hills and fastnesses which then 
still inhabit The wide-spread fusion of i 
hav’C already' mentioned took place, not 
Age, but m subsequent stages of the Ary 
during what are called the Epic and th 
Periods 


* They have been tnnshted b> Ma\ Mulltr in his ni 
Books of the Etsl 1 ht greatest Orientahjts of the j 
have contributed to tins senes Most of the rem' 
Brahmams, Sutras, etc , to uhicli we shall refer can ah 
senes in an English garj The introductions to the v 
extremely valuable 
t See page 3 

J Some recent writers would put it much further bick 
his Aictic Home tn the Vedas maintains that on g 

•actrrvrv/xnaif r\T iVart Ivt rw*acr nasxct laovrt orimr 
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11 — SoCttl 1 tfe III the I eitc Jg? 

The picture of cir\\ llintlu ci\i\iiation asjamtcA 
1)\ tlic \ciltc h\mn is full of inttrist \j,nculiurc 
wluch iliilologN jroN-cs to ln\c l>ccn l.no\\n to the 
earU fathers of the Indo riirojKan nee la Centnl 
Asia was the mam indu tr\ ot the ancient Hindu 
Tlic h3mns contain numerous allu ions to af,ricultiirt 
and one remarkable h\mn is dirccth dcdieali. 1 to the 
Gol of \gncultuf Hut agriaiUiirc in the Punjal 
was not I racticable without irrigation hence we 
ha\c references to canal and wells Shej herds and 
I asture are mentioned less frecK than agriculture 
whilst trade and commerce thfiugh nccessanlj rare in 
At I the carh tapes of ciailtzation are 

distinctU alluded to in the Hig 
\cda The arts of jieicc includ -<1 weaving caqicntf^ 
and working in metals such as pol 1 iron and copper 
Warriors jicrhajis the greater chieftains wore golden 
helmets and Ircastjiate women carricil I racclcts 
necklaces and anklets The customs of the people 
are marked b\ strong common sense and a pleasing 
alxencc of unficalthj restriction 

The caste s)-stem di I not exist and c\cr\ heal 
f., ® liouschol 1 was his own fainilx 

^ pnest \Uhough the c\ig ncics of 

sacrifice and the special faculties of eomj»sttion 
required for the sacrificial hvanns era luall) 1 I to 
the formation of a class of Itishis iiol) priists and 
poets the forerunners of the Hrahmans a t m the 
primitii e age of the Rig \ eda ilus da s w as sejiaratcd 
m no barrier of caste from the rest of the pot ulalton 
The Rishis were men of the world owned nerds of 
cattle fought against the common cncmj and inter 
married frccl> with tlic iKople It is onK m the 
concluding portions of the Rig\cda that avc find 
CMdence of the growing supentmon of the people and 
a beginning of lliat dciicndcnce u|»on tl c j ncStI) 
class which w-as destined to work such irretrievable 
harm in the later stages of Hindu civihtation That 
the Rishis did not form a separate j ricsth caste maj 
be gathered from such fivmns as the following — 

Ilehold I am a comjxiscr of hjanns mj father 
is a j hv'sician mj mother gnnds corn on stone We 
are all engaged in different occupations \s cows 
wander (in vanous directions) m the pasture fields 
(for food) so we (in various occupations) worship 
thee 0 Soma I for wealth Flow thou for Indra! 
Further there were no temples or idols in these early 
dajs The sacred fire was lighted on every hearth 
by the head of the famil> and there i abundant 
evidence to prove that wives joined their husband 
in celebrating these domestic sacrifices 

Women it is clear were regarded in a totally 
Postl fV\ m different manner frem their sisters 
of a later time They were not 
secluded debarred from education and religion 
or disposed of like chattels in marriage They 
were treated rather as mans equal the sharer of 
his sacrifices, joint composer of the sacred hymns — 
sometin^cs women even became Hisliis — and were 
allowed to exercise their due influence in society 
They were not married at an age when their 
education should just begin tut often remained 
unmarried in the homes of their fathers or if they 


chose wedlock as doubtless the majority did they 
wiuM seem to have possessed some voice in the 
selection of their husbands The woman who is of 
gentle nature and ot gra eful form selects among 
many licr own loved one as her h isband Poly 
gamy was allowed among the great nriinch but the 
jicojlc for tilt most part remained contented then 
as now With one wife The re mamage i w dows 
Was distmctlv sanctioned by the Rtg \eda an I the 
prevalence of this custom is bomt out by a va ty 
of other proofs Finally the obnoxious pra ti of 
Still ty winch a widow ascended her husba us 
funeral pyre was unknown in the e primitive d y 
When in aftertimes the jractice liecame jopuir 
the pncslhood attempted to give it sanction f om 
the Vedas and a harmless passage refernng t a 
funeral jiroce sion was distorted and mistrans) led 
With this end in v icvv 

Other practices, now generally condemned by 
toext ID k orthodox Hinduism vvere the con 
snmptionof flesh and of into i t 
ing liquor Cows were the chief source of we Uii 
to the pnmitivc cultivators on the Indt id 
one of their U.SCS was to irovidc food Slaughter 
houses arc sjiokcn of m the \edas and h re 
arc allusions to tlic sacrifice of bulls and ra ns 
The intoxicating juice of the Soma plant vas 
regularly drunk ly all classes and as we shall s « 
liclovv It formed a predominant element in sacnficiul 
rites So highly was it regarded, that it came it U 
to l)C worshipped as a dcitv and vve find an entire 
l>ook of the Kig \cda d dicated to the Divine juice 
ol the Soma 

\ few other points connected with the s al life 
of the carlv Hindus deserve notice The dead n 
disposed of as toHlay I y burning although bui al 
Without cremation seems to have been al o practi ed 
Some of tbe most beautiful of the hvmns vv re 
funeral ceremony 

r «i d h Transmigration was as yet un 
known and the primitive Hindu 
licliev d in a states of blessedness m the heaven of 
\ama to which the righteous attained immediately 
after death Other hymns seem to contain the germ 
of adoption and of the later Hindu Law of Inheritance 
which allows property to go to the daughter s son 
only in the absence of male issue 

III —Religion of the I eitc Igc 
We arc now m a position to examine the religion 
of the primitive Hindus The Rig 
\«5i*i Ui\i** '5 immensely valuable as a 

* M f ^ human document because it is the 
only record possessed by any Aryan 
nation — indeed any nation at all — in which we can 
study that intensely interesting chapter in the history 
of mankind the transition from a natural to an 
artifiaal religion The Rig \ eda may therefore 
be regarded as the earliest recorded chapter in the 
1 istory of the human intellect In the oldest books 
of the Greeks and Romans religion is almost totally 
artificial Groups of gods and goddesses p ople an 
artificial heaven ind largely share human attributes 
vices as well as virtues Names which m Homer 
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have become petrified and mythological, are to 
be found m the Veda, as it ucrc, in a still fiuid 
state ” In the Veda natural phenomena are 
represented as assuming the character of divine be- 
ings, whereas in Homer this process is already com- 
plete Hence, u e ma} , apart from all considerations 
of actual date, call the Vedic hjunns more ancient 
than the Homeric poems, because thej represent an 
earlier phase of human thought and feeling Though 
the religion of the Vedic Age is the uorship of Nature, 
in her loftiest aspects of sky, dawn, sun and storm, 
yet towards the end of the Rig Veda, “wc often come 
across h} mns sung to the One Being The landmarks 
betw'een Nature-worship and Monotheism had been 
passed, and the great Rishis of the Rig \ eda ha\e 
passed from Nature up to Nature’s God This is the 
characteristic beaut}' of the Rig ^'eda as com 
pared with other religious works of other nations 
We do not find in the Veda any well-defined s}stcm of 
religion or any one particular stage of thought or 
civilization On the contrary wc watcli witli inter- 
est how the human mind traicls from an almost 
childlike but sincere invocation of the rising sun or 
the beneficent sky to the subhmer idea that neither 
the sun nor the sky is the Deity — that the Deity 
is greater and higher than these, and has created these 
objects We know' of no other work in an} language 
which possesses such interest for the iihiiosophic cn- 
quirenntotheprogressofthehuman mind orw Inch shows 
as the Rig Veda doesshow how humanintclligcncctrai els 
step by step, higher and higher, until from the created 
objects It grasps the sublime idea of the Creator”* 
Most prominent amongst the aspects of Nature 
which recened the homage and 
w'orship of the early Hindus w'as 
^ the sky But the sky has se\eral 

aspects It was first adored as Dyu, or D}auslipitar, 
the ‘Shining One,’ earliest god of the great Aryan 
race, Zeus in Greece, Jupiter or Dicspiter in Rome 
Varuna, the sky which covers, the encompassing sky, 
the Ouranos of Greece, the Uranus of Rome, was 
another aspect of the heavens addressed as a 
deity in the Vedic hymns Varuna was probably 
the dark sky of night, and in 
^ ® contradistinction to him there was 

Mitra, the bright sky of day Of these three Varuna 
is the recipient of most adoration in the hymns 
indeed, his sanctity in the Rig Veda is pre-eminent 
over that of every other god Yet a further aspect 
of the sky remains to be noticed, — Indra, the Ram- 
god, literally the sky regarded as aqueous rain-bearing 
vapour Though he yields to Varuna m sanctity, all 
the gods of the Vedas must give place to him in jioint 
of prominence No god is addressed 
frequently or so forcibly He is 
peculiarly Indian, and his popularity 
can only be understood by those w'ho know the life- 
giving power of the Indian rain-clouds after a time of 
heat and drought Indra is not merely the giver of 
refreshing ram, but the champion of the Aiyan people 
against the dark skinned aborigines, the God of Battles, 
the Ares of the Vedic people Next in popularity, per- 
haps, to Indra, is Agni, the God of Fire, the youngest 

* Dull — " Civilization in Ancient India,” Vol I, Ch VI 


of the gods, tlic Lord and Gncr of Wealth Fire was 
essential to sacrifices— hence Agni 
IS called the Invoker of the 
gods Ihc worshiji of fire is one of tlie many points 
of kinship between the Aryans of the Punjab and 
those of Iran, the framers of the Zend Avesta 
Other gods less prommentl} brought before us m the 
Veda arc (i) Those which bear a solar character, Sitrya 
(- Helios and Sol) and Savilri, Pmhan, and lastly 
Vtslttiu, so far purely a Sun god and a deitv of 
Minor denies infcnor note (2 ) Vavii, the 

air, (3) the Marnts, or Storm- 
gods, inspircrs of terror, beneath whose thunder and 
lightning the earth trembles and the forest is torn 
m pieces, (j) Rttdra, father of the Maruts, a third-rate 
deity but elevated in Puranik times to a jiosition of 
the first rank under the name of Siva (5) Yama, 
afterwards the dread King of Hell, but as }et the 
beneficent ruler of the blessed world where the departed 
live in eiidicss fehcitv (6) Ihc twin /Uwnts, ‘Lords 
of Lustre,’ fleet horsemen of the dawn, ph}sicians and 
healers, siiccoiircrs of men in their distress (7) Usltas, 
the Greek Eos and Latin Aurora, the smiling dawn, 

Goddesses ** ^ housewife wakes 

men from slumber and sends 
them to their vvork ” Ushas, be it noticed, is a 
goddess Only two female divinities are known to 
the Veda, tiie other being (8) Sarasw'ah, goddess of the 
river of that name Though all trace of the river 
and its course has long since disappeared, Saraswati 
surv IV cs as the Goddess of Speech She is the oldest 
goddess of the Hindus others such as Parvati and 
Lakshmi are creations of a later da} 

Other deities there were, bringing the total up 
to thirt} -three, ” who are eleven in 
heav en, eleven on earth, and elcv en 
m glory in mid air” And yet 
it IS sometimes difficult to decide 
whether the composers of the h}mns were polytheists 
or monotheists One god was worshijqied at a time 
and for the moment was regarded as supreme There 
are verses declaring each of the greater deities to be 
supreme, particularly Indra and Agni For the time 
being the worshipper is practically a monotheist More 
than this, some verses actually declare the existence 
of but One Div'ine Being, and recent scholarship is in 
fav'our of their antiquity Such hymns must hav'e 
been composed by the more spiritual of the singers, 
in whom there dwelt an instinctiv'e Monotheism The 
I2ist hymn of the tenth book is the most notable 
instance in point ‘ ‘ In the beginning there arose the 
source of golden light He was the only born Lord of 
all that IS He established the earth and the sk}' , 
Who IS the God to whom we shall offer sacrifice ? 

He who through his power is the only king of the 
breathing and awakening world He who governs all, 
man and beast , Who is the God to whom we shall 
offer our sacrifice ’ _ He the creator of the 

earth , He the righteous, who created the heavens 
He who IS god above all Gods ” The mono- 
theism of this hymn is as plainly asserted al by the 
Hebrew prophets of the Jewish dispensation This 
tradition of belief was established in the Vedic Age, 
and found later expression m the pnestly attitude 


ConflicltnB tendencies 
tottxrds monotheism 
iiiti pol> theism 
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of Bnitimans a monothejstic attitude not however 
shared bj the nation as a whole which ^x^c'lme more 
franUv poljtheistic as tune went on 

Butwhctlicr the \r>an settlers he addre ing one 
of their Nature god or h>mmng 
some ecstatic praise to the lord 
of all that IS the tone of the 
songs IS elevated and forceful and their character 
gcnuinelj spontaneous The presence of loftj moral 
and spintual fervour in this ancient religion is 
incontrovertible there is more faith and devotion 
more genuine enthusiasm for the hcavenlj powers 
than in anj of the recorded works of the Creeks and 
the Romans The shining ones arc lH.hcvcd to 
protect men not onij from disease and suffenng but 
also from the temptations of sin Indra al o is invoked 
as a god who ma\ pardon sm Besides moral truth 
there are to be found in certain hvmns j hilfxoj hical 
and mctaphj-sical conceptions worthv of tlic most 
highlj civilized communities In a hmoits song of 
the tenth book the jioct makes a scries of | rofound 
inquiries about the mjsteri's of creation such as 
would iiave done credit to the age of the bpam had 
Accordinglj we mu t rot regard the Upamshads as 
the starting jxunt of Hindu j liilovipliv anv more 
than the Brahmanas mark the Iieginnings of thcologj 
the source of the philosophical as of the theological 
and indeed the scientific currents of succeeding periods 
can be traced right back to the Rig \ eda itself 


CltAPTER II TIJE DRAItMAMC OR I TlC ACC 
About 1400—800 B C 
/ —History 0/ the Pfncl 

We have seen how that iluring the first or Xcilic 
. Age the Arjans graduill} wrested 

e I unjab from its primitive 

mhabitinls and occiq ic»l tl e whole 
tract of countrj watered Ij the Inlus and its 
tributaries In the second or Bralimamc pcrioil the 
conquerors crossed the Sutlej settled in tlic Jumna 
and Ganges V allcj'S andwitiiin four or five centuries 
had founded powerful kingloms as far cast as Bchar 
Such are the conditions 1 ictured in the Brahmanas 
and m the oldest parts of the national ci ics lienee 
the period is known as Bralimamc or 1 jne That 
the conquests of the Hinlus in this j criod hi imt 
extend bevond Bchar nor south of thc\in<lja Hills 
Is made plain bj the total alisence of reference to 
those parts in the literature of the time But to 
conquer settle and organize into kingdoms the whole 
Gangetic vallej the great plain of Northern India the 
Middle Land of the old books was no incon 
sidcrable achievement The immediate cause of tin 
extension of the Arj an race I cyon I the txiondanes 
attained in the \ cdic Age seems to hav c been a second 
imiption of Arjans from bejond the Hindu I nsh 
Entering the Punjab through the passes of the north 
the new fomeis pushed their settled kinsmen eastward 
along the vail \3 of the Jumna and 
ImriTg ^ Ihc Ganges Many of the abong 

mal people \vl 0 had come to livre 
peaceably side by side with the earlier Aryan settlers 


lent them assistance against the new comers and 
the parlnerstui resulted no doubt in some slight fusion 
between the races Ultimatclj also the newer \rjan 
immigrants coalcKcd with their forerunners so that 
fiom the fusion of tho e three element there arose a 
new Indi \rjan race with a new and jiccuhar civaliz 
ntion the Bralimamc. It was however onU when 
the conquenng \rjans had pushed cast\ ard bejond 
Oudli and Mlahabad tliat tlicj seem to have incor 
{loratcd non \rjans in their own communities to anj 
great extent and even then the \rjan phj-sical 
features along with their language and religion 
remaine ! predominant \s thev j asset! down the 
vallevs of tlie Canges and its tributaries tbcj 
(ncoiinicicd hortlcs of alwnginc in vanous stages of 
I arl an m nr civilization It was impo ib't to drive 
off the c mini ilants in the way tint the majoritj of 
the 1 iinjab al)origincs had been driven awaj Since 
moreover the senice* of tho c despised pcojle were 
u cfiil qiianlilies of tJiem were allowed to remain under 
the |rotection of their conquerors Tlicv were given 
niema] tasks to jv-rform ami as the social sjstcmof 
the Hindus dcveloiicd the iiiligcnous joj illation was 
al»sorl)etl into it forming as we shall shortlj see the 
great bulk of the lowest or Sudra caste 

Tins evolution of this new Indo Nrjan {xjoilcwns 
_ accompanied bj agrowtli in polili 

, , , J „ cal organization flie small tribal 

communities of the \edic \rjansin 
the I unnb were rej laced Ij larger temtona! state 
some taking the form ol rcpiiUics but the nujorily 
being ruled hj great kings who r*sid I m regular 
capitals For th most jiart the jwnnlar assemblies of 
thcXedic \ge had passed aw aj and Hindu monarchs 
aro c who i,o\crncl autocruticallv their government 
lieing Kiiefieial or otherwise according as their charac 
ters were good or bail strong or wtak Th first of the 
new kingdoms to be organized were 
I b™ * tliosc of the Kurus and Panchalas 
Tlic first jicoj Ic settled in the rich 
and fertile Doab l>ctwecn the Jumna and the Ganges 
and the rcond group founded a confed rate kinguom 
in the west of wliat ar now the United Provinces of 
\gra and Ou 111 Hastmapura wns th capital of the 
first kingdom I anon) flic chief capital of the second 
Of the origin of both tribes and from what part of the 
I unjab if from anj they came we mu t t>c content 
to remain m ignorance nor i it po sil Ic to obtain a 
historical account of either kingdom \il that we 
know IS that at some time prcsumablj toward the end 
of the Bralimamc j crio 1 the two nations enga cd in 
an internecine war for the possession of a particular 
stnp of country This war forms the subject of the 
Biadoflnha the Mahabliarata the first great Hindu 
epic The J oem is of heterogeneous growth contain 
much material of a later age and was put to ether 
m its present state centuries after the earliest event 
which it describes Not only were lengthy additions 
made to the notm in Puranik time but even the 
geography of the country and the names of the heroes 
have been changed Still the groundwork of the 
poem IS genuinely ancient and a discerning scholarship 
i9 alle to discriminate I etween the onginal layer and 
the strata which were super imposed in liistoric times 
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Besides the testimony which it affords of the 

The M-ih-iblnnii CMsteiice o{ tlic kingdoms of the 
The M-inbinr-na panchalas, and their 

blood}' struggle, it is valuable historically for the 
Sidelights It throws upon the state of Hindu society 
at the time It reveals a more polished state of 
society a more highly organized civilization, than 
any which existed in the previous age Jloinrchy 
was more powerful and states were larger The 
rules of social life were more highly do\ eloped, yet 
the caste system had barely taken root The science 
of war was better organized, but the descendantb of the 
fierce Aryan conquerors of the Punjab still retained 
the unconquerable ^alour and stern determination 
of their ancestors The jioem also illustrates an 
interesting point about the daily life and customs of 
those early days The position of uomcn had not }ct 
become degraded to the subjection of later times , 
chivalrous instinct^' Mere to the fore, but such \iccs as 
gambling M'ere indulged in to excess rims, although 
no accurate historical narrative can be deduced from 
the poem, the light it throMs upon the character of the 
times is by no means to be despised 

In due course a senes of jioM'erful kingdoms Mere 
established further to the East 
‘ ® Chief of these Mere the kingdom 
of the Kosalas in Oudh, that of 
the Kasis round Benares, and that of the Videhas 
m North Behar Of the struggles M’liich led to the 
establishment of these kingdoms M'e knoM' little, but 
a few facts about their internal condition may be 
gleaned from different sources The kingdom of the 
Kasis achieved fame at a later time, but the sister 
kingdoms blossomed into greatness before the conclusion 
of the Epic Age The country of the Kosalas Mith 
its histone capital of Ayodhya is brought into 
prominence by the second great Hindu Ejnc, the 
Rainayana, which celebrates the doings of a certain 
King of Kosala, that Rama who afteru'ards came to 
be worshipped as an incarnation of the God Vishnu 
„ The Ramayana makes no mention 

e amayana Aryan Civilization south of the 

Vindhyas, therefore it must have taken its original 
shape at a period antenor to the Aryan conquest of 
the peninsula proper, % e , before the beginning of 
the next or Rationalist period In all probability it 
was originally composed about looo B c , a period 
later than that to which we should assign the Maha- 
bharata in its earliest form But such countless 
changes and interpolations were made in a later age 
that the Ramayana is almost as valueless for direct 
historical purposes as the Mahabharata Though, 
however, the heroes are myths, and many events are 
described which never took place, or which took 
place at a later time {e g , the Conquest of Ceylon), yet 
this poem also throws a certain amount of interesting 
sidelight upon the people and civilization of the 
Brahmanic, particularly the later Brahmanic age 
The people had become more polished and law-abiding, 
but less sturdy and heroic Priestly assumption was 
growing apace and a persistent rivalry between the 
claims of the pnests and warriors was proceeding The 
people, being less vigorous than those painted m the 
earlier Epic, were resigiung themselves more completely 


to jincstly domination , tlie simjilicity of the old Vedic 
faith M'as being luiried beiieatli a mass of rites and 
ceremonies, and religion uas slowly becoming the 
monopoly of Brahmans 

llie third of the group of kingdoms mentioned 
, , , f abo\e, that of the Videhas, in its 

^ (he \ Kiwns ° came to the front, and became 

the most jiromment kingdom in 
Northern India Janaka, its most famous king, has 
a high claim to the respect and the admiration of the 
historian The father-in-law of Rama, his fame does 
not rest uiion the somewhat shadowy allusions of the 
Ramayana, but he is a w'ell authenticated character, 
who, according to the unimjieachable evidence of 
other records, became the jiatron of sjieculative and 
pliilosojiliic thought The Vikramaditya of his time, he 
gathered round him the most learned men of contem- 
jiorary Hindu ci\ ilization, encouraged those theological 
studies which resulted in the White Yajur Veda and 
the Satajiatlia Bralimana, the most important of all 
the Brahmanas, and himself originated those earnest 
speculations of the Upamshads which mark the close of 
the Ejiic Age A reaction seems to have been already 
arising against religious pedantry and dogmatism 
Healthy sjieciilations about the nature of the soul and 
the Supreme Being were beginning to take the place of 
those and and verbose commentaries on the mmutife 
of religious rites, which had characterized the period 
now coming to an end, and King Janaka must receive 
all credit for being one of the originators of the eman- 
cipator}' movement It was in its essence an attempt 
to destroy the monopoly of priestly learning, and to 
loosen thcreb}' the bonds of priestly domination 

Any other kingdoms that were founded in tlie Epic 
Period arc little more than names North Behar seems 
to have been the limit of Hindu civilization in the 
East, and the Vmdya Mountains were throughout this 
period the southern limit The rest of India was, if 
not absolutely unexplored, at least unconquered by 
the growing Indo-Aryan jieojile The literature of 
the time admittedly presupposes the limits we have 
assigned, and expansion beyond the area belongs to the 
ensuing or Rationalist Period 

II — Literature of the Period 

As the civilization of the pnmitiv'e or Vedic Age 
IS known to us solely through the early Vedic hymns, 
so is the civ'ihzation of our second period revealed 
solely by contemporary literature Without the works 
whose original compilation can be credibly assigned 
to the Epic or Brahmanic Age, the historian would be 
in total Ignorance as to even the main features of 
the period First of the literary productions of the 
time come the Vedas The Rig 
o'i"thc'R"g‘’ved°" Sanhita, the collection of 

hymns composed mostly in the 
previous age, was only compiled, as we hav'e already 
seen, about the beginning of this period (circ 1400 
B c ), and even then was not put into writing, but 
handed dow'n by oral tradition for another thousand 
years or so Following upon the Rig Veda three other 
Vedas were compiled, the Sama Veda, the Yajur Veda 
(White and Black), and the Atharva Veda As four 
different classes of priests combined to perform, the 
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sacrificial ceremonies the simple li^mns of the Rig 
Veda were soon found to be insufficient and separate 
manuals had to be compiled for the assistance ol the 
•rm. e priests Tlius the Sann \edais a 

collection of sacnficnl chants ck 
tracted from the Rm \ eda and set to music for that 
class of priests called Udgatris uhosc main dutj »t «as 
to accompany the sacrifices bj singing The comj ilef 
of the work is unknown to histora 
Tile \ajur \cda was a collection of sacrificial for 
mulas compiled for the as istance of the j rests 
called \dh%ar\us who were entrusted with the ma 
tenal performance of the sacrifices. The other two 
classes of priests whose nrcscncc was al o neccssatj 
at e%er> sacrifice need <1 no manual The llotns 
simplj had to recite hjmns and for this a knowledge 
of the Rig \cda was sufficient while the Itrahman 
needed no manual of his own hi function tieing to act 
as president and su|x;rintend the whole ceremonial 
Of the \ajur \ eda there arc two editions known 
TV \ I rcspectiseh as the lllack and 

Vhile T^c lllack \ajur \c<la is 
unqucstionablj the oldest tut little accurate informa 
tion is to hand about Us compilation Of the White 
\ajur\cda howcair morels known It i ascribed to 
Ya)nava\k>a a learned j neat who worked under the 
patronage of King Janaka The complation is not 
howeser the work of one man or e\cn of one agt 
and all that can be said with certaintj is tl at the first 
and more important part of it eighteen chapter of 
formulas wa.s promulgated from the court of Km" 
Janaka towards the end of the Epic Pcno<l or al»oiit 
the ninth century B C 

Last come the \thar\a \cda \Uhough it m 
eludes a few h> mns chosen from the Rig \ eda — chief!) 
the later ones— it principal!) consists of formula* 
intended to protect men from I aneful influences 
whether diaanc or human It is full of spells for warding 
off e\il incantations against disease and imprecation 
against demons sorcerers and enemies and of charms 
Th Alb rrmaedi, «curc harmon\ and j rospenta 
Such sj ells bear the name of 
Mantras and their inclusion in a sacred 1 ook is a 
proof of the decline of religion The simphcita and 
manliness of the carl) \cdic creed must base long 
since passed awaa when such a compilation was m 
daily use But tnere is good reason to supjosc that 
the Atharva Veda despite its claim to antiqmtv a as 
not compiled until 1 ng after the Fpic \ge Tor 
centuries to come onl) three ^edas arc rccogni eil 
and although fragments of incantations ma) haxc 
existed in this period it is not likely tint thc\ were 
put together in their present form until a later time 

The next senes of works to lie noticed arc the 
Brahmanas The change of localits and political 
Conditions which wc have noticed in the first ecfion of 
this chapter were accompanied b) considerable liangcs 
m language and modes of thought Hence the \ die 
lymns were rapidl) becoming unintelligible The 
Brahmans therefore devoted themselves to a careful 
explanation of the text and wrote long prose commen 
tanes in which a number of pa sages illustrative f 
soaal and political conditions are mixed up with drv 
theological discussions and descriptions of ceremoniu 


Commentaries of this kind were wntlen for each of 
the Vedas m turn, and at length each Veda was 
cxplatncrl b) tw o or three separate Brahmanas com 
Th D hm- 1 *. during this 

period but not entirel) free from 
later interpolations The Brahmanas are gencrallv 
regarded as dull and drear) but thc\ contain much 
cunous information Though their professed obiect 
IS to teach the sacrifice {which can be better stulied 
in the Sutras of the ensuing age) th ) devote a much 
larger space to dogmatical cxcgetical m)‘stical and 
pliilosoptiical speculations than to the ceremonial 
It elf The fact of so man) authors being quoted 
i) name in llie^c works shows that the Brahmanas 
exhibit the accumulated thoughts of a long succession 
of carl) theologians and philosophers. But the very 
earliest of these sages follow a tram of thought 
which giv clear evidence of a deca)mg religion 
The Brahmanas j resuf ^)o8c a complete break 

in the primitive tradition of the Ar)an settlers in 
India Vt the time when the law was laid down 
aliout the em|lo\ment of certain h)mns at certain 

K arts of the sacrifice the original meaning of these 
)anns and the true conception of the god to whom 
thev were addresse 1 had liccn lost The meaning also 
of the old ami acre I customs b> which their fore 
fathers bail hallowed the most critical epochs of life 
and thcpnnciial divisions of the \xar had fad 1 
awav from the momor) of those vs hose lucubrations on 
the iiiri>ort of the sacrifices have been clalioratcd m 
the tlraiimanas In other words the transition from 
a natural worship loan artificial worshi] which { roccss 
forms (he chief interest of th Vcihc I nod had 
alreadv Iwcn completed But the j re Buddhistic 
Ilin luism which was now taking shape was accom 
laniedb) o much jHxhnlr) well exemplified in the 
ilrahmana that tlic change to the I old peculations 
and the more health) sceptiCistn of the Rationalist 
Vgc cannot have been I ut leneficial The age ol 
reason via however jrefigured 1) certain works 
compiled m the Fpe \ge it elf These are the 
Vranv ikas and the U|ani$h3d The Vran>akas 
or forest lectures were intended to be read 1> 

. Brahmans when undergoing their 

th Ur^ h «i jwnod of asceticism as forest her 
mils — one of the four jxjriod into 
which the life ol a Brahman was now divided Man) 
of the Vranjakas form part of particular Brahmanas 
and in all cases thev presuj jxjNC the existence of the 
Brahmanas TJ c Uj anishad arc religious specula 
tions contained in tlie Aranvakas and nnj interest 
the latter have is denved from these U| anishad 
The sul ject matter of the Upamshad concerns 
the dcstin) of the soul and the nature of the 
Supreme Being subjects that arose very naturallv 
from the speculations of the Brahmans although 
the) paved the wav for teaching of a character 
repugnant to the priesthood The word of the 
great Vedic scholar Max MUIlcr arc worth quoting 
in this connection The philosophical chapters 
well known under the name of Upinishads are 
almost the only portion of Vedic literature which is 
extensively read to this day They contain or are 
supposed to contain the highest authority on 
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which the various systems of philosophy m India 
rest Not only the Vedanta philosopher, who, by his 
very name, professes his faith in the ends and objects 
of the Veda, but the Sankhya, the Vaiscsika, the 
Nyaya, and Yoga philosophers, all pretend to find in the 
Upanishads some warranty for their tenets, however 
antagonistic in their bearing The same applies to 
the numerous sects that have existed, and still exist 
in India Their founders, if they have any pretension 
to orthodoxy, invariably appeal to some passage in 
the Upanishads in order to substantiate their own 
reasonings Now, it is true that in the Upanishads 
themselves there is so much freedom and breadth 
of thought that it is not difficult to find in them 
some authority for almost any shade of philosophical 
opinion The Old Upanishads did not pretend to 
give more than ‘guesses at truth,’ and when, in 
course of time, they became invested with an inspired 
character, they allowed great latitude to those who 
professed to believe in them as revelation Yet this 
was not sufficient for the rank growth of philosophical 
doctrines during the latter ages of Indian history , and 
when non e of the ancient Upanishads could be found to 
suit the purpose the founders of new sects had no 
scruple and no difficulty in composing new Upam- 
shads of their own ” The genuinely original Upanishads 
numbered ten, but new compositions were gradually 
added until the total has reached an aggregate of 200 
or more Although it is probable that the Upani- 
shads were largely the work of Kshatnya writers who 
chafed under the pedantic scholasticism of the Brah- 
mans, the names of their authors are unknown This 
absence of accredited authorship was much in favour 
of their being regarded as Revelation, ‘ Sruti,’ (things) 
‘heard from God,’ and not merely ‘Smriti,’ (things) 
‘remembered’ The Vedas, the 
revdation and uadition Brahmauas. With the Aranyakas 
and Upanishads, are all regarded 
by Hindus as revealed Scriptures, while the Sutras and 
the Puranas, which belong to the Rationalist and the 
Puranik ages respectively, are not ordinarily held to 
be divinely inspired Such a division is in conformity 
with the practice observed in almost all religions 
The earliest sacred books are invariably supposed 
to be in some way or another of superhuman origin, 
or at least to have been framed by divine inspiration 
They are anterior to clearly recorded history, 
and the mystery incidental to tneir age invests them 
with the halo of divinity Those of a later and a 
more historical period have, however, the character 
of more purely human documents The time and 
circumstances of their origin are more clearly known, 
and they are accordingly not enveloped in that 
odour of sanctity which is the privilege of thp mys- 
terious and the antique We are speaking, be it 
noticed, of purely religious books , such epics as the 
Mdhabharata and the Ramayana, while equally, 
if not more, hazy in their origin than the early 
sacred books of the Hindus, yet on the whole 
appertain to secular literature, and have therefore no 
claim to be regarded as Revelation The light they 
throw upon religion is great indeed, but in their 
original form at least, they were not pnmanly didactic 
or religious 


Grow th of T. 
Priestly ciste 


And of 1 sepnrate 
Warrior caste 


III — Casie 

The rise of the caste-system must be ascnbed 
to the period we are now describing Even in the 
Vedic Age the priesthood tended to become a spe- 
cial profession, although priestly families contained 
members of other professions, and although the priests 
themsehes — theRishis of the Rig Veda — often served 
in their own persons as warriors, and lived freely in 
the world amongst their kinsmen This tendency to 
specialization became an accomplished fact m the Epic 
Age, as with the elaboration of religious ceremonial, 
the priesthood became more and 
more a special class, separated 
from the bulk of the people by 
their superior knowledge and sanctity The knowledge 
required to adequately perform the now complicated 
ceremonial of the sacrifice rendered necessary the study 
of a life- time, particularly as m the absence of writing, 
the whole mass of religious lore had to be laboriously 
committed to memory The priests themselves could 
be the only teachers, and whom would they be so likely 
to instruct as their own sons ? Hence a growth of 
the hereditary pnncijile amongst the priesthood, and 
the idea, gradually developed, that the Brahmans — 
who being the superior class of priests gave their 
name to the priesthood as a whole — were a distinct 
and a superior race At the 
same time there appears in the 
newly formed territorial states of 
the Gangetic valley a new warlike nobility, the cream 
of the fighting Aryan race, who assumed the name of 
Kshatnyas The priesthood and the warrior class 
for a long time formed together the great ruling class 
The King was a Kshatnya and the priest and nobles 
served him m their different capacities As this class- 
formation became more rigid, the 
name Vaisya (settler), at one time 
applied to the whole Aryan race, 
was appropriated by the great 
body of the Aryan people, chiefly free peasants and 
merchants A fourth class was then formed to include 
all non-Aryans and the descendants of mixed mar- 
riages between members of the Aryan and non- Aryan 
races This fourth division of the people was known 
as the Sudra caste The Sudras 
^^'Ln^Aryan r'lce^ Were mostly artisans and labour- 
ers, performing menial services, 
and they occupied the lowest scale of the social ladder 
The gulf between the three Aryan castes and the 
Sudras was the greatest gulf of all m fact, m some 
districts — such as Lower Bengal after its conquest and 
settlement in the next Age — the great division between 
the Aryan classes and the detested aborigines was 
practically the only division for quite a long period of 
history This gulf between the races was expressed 
by giving to the three Aryan castes the appellation 
of ‘ Twice-Born ’ and to the Sudras the opprobnous 
term of ‘ Once-born ’ 

The fourfold division of castes which we have 
enumerated, that division which the 
Laws of Manu regard as primitive 
and fundamental, was only rigidly 
carried out m the great Middle- 
land, that tract of Northern India where flourished 


n he Vaisyis form 
the remninder of the 
Aryan Community 


The fourfold divi 
Sion limited in its 
application 
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the Gangctic kinplonr* of the Tpe B\ the 

time that tlic Hindu ci%ili 2 ation prea 1 southward a 
\ anetj of new castes fnd lx.cn added and tlie old four 
fold diMSion was soon forpotten cNcn wlare it had 
formerly existed Enoiigll has Ix^en aid to show that 
the basis of caste duision Mas mainlj racial and|rr>fcs 
sional The first three castes wer distinguished 
from each other 1 \ profes ton an 1 all three were at 
first distinguished from the lowest caste b\ race 
\\ Ith the 1 rogr ss of Hin liiis n the j nnci| I of ca t 
disasion as a moth dof ocia! organization Ijccam mor 
npi f lirtfi Ucame the supr mt 
^ 1 ^* 11 ”* 1 iti multiplication ol 

k w j rofo sions rcsiilte 1 in a mulli 
jhcati n of ca te>* the memliors <f 
each being sternU prohibited from changing cither (h 
one or the other But this jicrntcioiis sj-stem wa 
the growth (f future time at j re ont caste s\is 
a new jnnciilc an f as jet harllj an c\d |nticiilc 
What marhc 1 the Tj ic \gc was imjlja liaiinol 
the pcojlc into a few mam grou|»s according to tlieir 
prevailing occujations Tli sinie mild cli disi ion 
existed in most of the king loms of medi cs al I urojn 
In the Fpe Priol the Iki h of th iKOpIe ( xc jt 
the pnests and vjl tiers! tdt formetl on umt 1 
Naisvacastc and had not Ixxndisiinilcil intomi cralh 
di\iae<l communities as at tie | r<*sent dav The 
bodj of the teoplc were still ntiticd to religious 
knowledge anu learning anl to }icrform religion 
ntes for them cIms just hk Uraluiians and Kshatn 
jas And c\ n mlcrmarnagc l>ctw -en Hrahmans 
Kshatrijas anl \ais)as was allow d und r certain 
restrictions However much th reforc wt maj 
deplore the commencement of (1 e caste svst iii v c 
should never forget tint tlic wirst results of that 
wUnv <A«fr«sd>in w/'ofs e/ ffarnins (ii< {vsnnvonvn 
(ne Aji/> 0/ // e people anl He ah^otu e aoci 1/ up tr ilton 
amon<! castei were unknown m In ha until the I uranik 
times Much intcrtsting information licaring on 
this matter maj Iw gleaned from the literature of 
the period Thus tlie W lute \ajur \ c la cnumeralrs 
a number ol professions followed 1> the IhxIv of 
the people \ai5ja5 and Sudras but as jet thee 
profc ions did jiot form distinct castes and tlie 
members of each were not separated from each 
other bj rigid caste barri rs The uj per classes j nests 
and warriors cnjojcl som sjwctal caste jmilcgcs 
such as exemption from taxation but lhc> were 
not jet separate 1 from the main 
\ h^rrl bodj of tlicir fclIow cifircns 1 ) 

f' an insurmou itabic wall of caste 

ti sujwrioritj Brahmans I shatrijas 

and \ aisjas ate and Irank logclWr 
intermarried and received the same religious instruc 
tion all possessed the right of sacrifice and all alike 
Wore the "^ainopavita or sacred thread which came 
into use during the Fpe I criod A passage in one of 
the Brahmaoas shows that persons born in one caste or 
communitj might enter into another Another shows 
that men not born Brahmans might Iwcomc Brahmans 
by their reputation and their learning And although 
tl e Sudra does not seem to have been admitted to sac 
rifee jet in one of tl cUpanisl ads wc fmdn Brahman 
imparting knowledge to a Sudra accepting presents 


from him and taking his laughter tc wife Such a 
Oknnt iiiUri r tationof caste j riv ilcg -s would liav 
I ttn al hUclv itnj ossil 1 l a few centuri s later when 
the h mhtarv j riiicij le had once Kconie inexorable 

JJ — Soe it I ft ij'r 

the chief diffennce 1 etwe n the \ dir and 
the i pc I enod 1 the greater r fincment and culture 
V Inch characlcri es tin. latter The rough warrior 
ettler of the I uiijal In 1 clung d into tin. cultured 
citizen of {rujurou knit, 1 m 
„ ^ , Thcrojat courts w re ilinving cen 

Ires of I arniiii, and the king them 
U It jatriii Such a king as latiaka encouraged 

puhlic discti I n on nltgion anl philo ojihv and 
f,atliefcl round him thcwi c men of all tht n ighbjur 
ing ktngdims Tlic riign of law and orilcr In 1 begun 
cxroitiv and judicial ofii ers mainlaintd orlcr and 
a Iniinistoful the law Walk I tovns ' cr sj rin mg 
ii| ( tl all 1 Ics and w allh w is raj idlv mrr asmg 
The v\ allh of rieli men c >n istid m gild and si!\ r 
anl jevv 1 m car lior<c's, c vn triul s tnl laves 
III lioii es an I f rtil Iicl I anl ivcti m tlcjhants 
C >1 1 silv f an 1 itlicr m tals wtr in constant us 

What how \ r » f th gteate t mterest i\ a 
stii It of earh Hindu civilization is ocial organiz ti n 
anl the ]v>ints in which th men of ancient time 
iliffcr d from their d c ndants of later centunc The 
chief octal feature of tins age is of course the n c of 
casti a td jeet of such im|iorlancc tint It ha claim 
clasiKCial ection fir itself Hardlj aless mtir-sting 
sulj ci IS the position of women 
' Here the customs of tlic I pc 

1 encxl show but slight chang from 
tlio e which markel the \ cdic kg Tlic al) olule 
stcbvsvoti ot wovwew w-as itvll vviikwoww Tlw ^tvh 
manas contain manj jiassagcs showing th high c t m 
in which women were still h 11 Thej \ re consider 
c I as tlic intellectual comj anion of their hii 1 and as 
llicir heljKrs m the journev of Iile and the j artners 
of llieir religion lutics Thej mov 1 fnel\ in socictj 
(requente 1 public festivities and sights, inhented and 
jKissesseil proj rt\ an I often distinguished them 
cIv s in science and in learning The tatus of 
woman in these carlj time loss n t compar hadlj 
witii that of licr 1 tirs in carlj fr ccc and Romo 
anl it v\as not until the tvhgion of the Hindus be 
came deba wl m form until their socictv lo t its 
freedom an<t elasticilj in I uramk an 1 Moliammcdan 
times that the jiosition of women was degra led to a 
low r level C< nfonnallj witli the high esteem in 
which women vverclicll marriage was not regarded 
from such a on id 1 j oint ol vacw as it altenvards 
came to In. child marriage wa unknown women in 
the upper cla -s at least I id some shar m tlie choice 
of husl ands and widow nmarnag had the distinct 
sanction of tlie sacred liooks 

When speaking of the social constitution of the 
\cdicAge Me remarked upon the j rev alcncc of flesh 
M IjI eating This custom still continu 

cd in the Ct 1 C P nod when animal 
food along with various kmu of grains, formed the 
staple diet of the people In view of the claims of 
modern vegetananism it would be interesting 
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although of course fruitless, to enquire whether man 
for man the Hindus of to-da}^ are physically as 
strong as their flesh-eating ancestors 

We conclude this section with a striking picture, 
given by Dutt, in his “ Civilization in Ancient India,” 
of life such as it was lived by the citizen of 
Hastinapura or Ayodhya three thousand years ago 
The account is of course based upon contemporary 
literature “ The towns were surrounded by walls, 
beautified by edifices, and laid out m spacious 
streets — which would not bear comparison with the 
. „ , structures and roads of modern 

m the Epic P^enod^ days— but were probably the finest 

of their kind in ancient times The 
King’s palace was alwaj's the centre of the town, and 
was frequented by boisterous barons and a rude sol- 
diery as well as by holy saints and learned pnests 
The people flocked to the palace on every great occa- 
sion, loved, respected, and worshipped the king and 
had no higher faith than loyalty to the king House- 
holders and citizens had their possessions and wealth 
in gold, Sliver and jewels, in cars, horses, mules, and 
slaves, and in the fields surrounding the town They 
kept the sacred fire in every respectable household, 
honoured guests lived according to the law of the 
land, offered sacrifices with the help of the Brahmans, 
and honoured knowledge Every Arj^an boy was sent 
to his school at an early age Brahmans and Ksha- 
tnyas and Vaisyas were educated together, learnt the 
same lessons and the same religion, returned home, 
marned and settled down as householders Pnests 
and soldiers were a portion of the people, intermarried 
\nth the people, and ate and drank with the people 
Vanous classes of manufacturers supplied the various 
wants of a civilized society, and followed their ances- 
tral professions from generation to generation, but 
were not cut up into separate castes Agriculturists 
lived with their herds and their ploughs around each 
town while holy saints and men of learning some- 
times lived away in forests to add, day by day, to that 
knowledge which was the most chenshed heritage of 
the Aryans ” 

V — liehgion and Learning 


Bj' the close of the Brahmanic Period a new 
religion had complete!}' replaced the old The centra] 
feature of the change was the vast additional import- 
ance given to sacnfice and punfication In the 
Vedic Age sacnfice was a natural and spontaneous 
mode of expressing pious worship and adoration But 
in the penod to which the Brahmanas belong sacnfice 
is elaborated for its own sake the sacrificial ceremo 
nies assume an abnormal importance and become 
absurdly complex The vanities of sacnfice were now 
numbered by hundreds and yet the most ngid adher 
ence to set forms of w'ord and move- 
ment Was required from the pnests 
“ Eiery sacnfice, every act, e\ery 
moiement is laid down and descnbed m the Brah- 
manas and no departure is allow ed ” It is plain 
that superstition was increasing and veneration of 
the sacrificial ceremonies themselves W'as replacing 


leneration of the gods 

Meanwhile the alteration in the conditions of 
national life together with the growth of the pnest- 


hood, W'as responsible for changes of belief The 

_ , u . Brahmans found m Brahmanaspati, 

{.) EvolunL by the ‘ ‘ Prayer,” a special god 

priesthood of more lor their order Then, by a further 
Step Brahma, the Sacred Being, was 
° (i.)^Gronth of pop evolved and became the highest 
uiar theology divine pow'er Thus w'e have a 

deity whose basis is no longer one 
of the plienom^na of nature, but a Being of a more 
spiritual character than any of the original Vedic gods 
And yet, despite the grow'ing reverence for Brahma, 
monotheism did not for the people at large take 
the place of polytheism The old Vedic gods sur- 
vived, although with inferior prestige and pow'er, 
and as time w'ent on, the popular religion embraced 
quantities of new gods, many of them denved from 
the abonginal population, until in the Puranik Age 
the Hindu gods came to be numbered by millions > 

The position the old gods held in the new system 
W'as practically that of satellites to Brahma In- 
vocation and sacnfice to them w'as retained, but their 
character and atfnbutes had undergone change The 
doctrine of transmigration w'as coming into prominence, 
and the heaven of Indra w'as substituted for that of 
Yama But souls w'ere onl}' regarded as abiding for a 
short penod previous to regeneration in this heavenly 
abode It is difficult to reconcile the emphasis laid by 
the Brahmans upon the minutiae of ceremonial with 
progress m higher theology The evolution of the 
conceptions of Brahman and Atman, the w'orld-soul, 
seems wholly incompatible w'lth the growing crudities 
of the popular faith and the endless and tnvial ritual 
by which it w'as being supported We must, however, 
suppose that the Brahmamc pnesthood recognized 
the low'er ideals of the people and distinctly catered 
for them without purposely seeking to raise their own 
The Brahmens, bj Position and prestige thereby, 
merit and position, the the imputation of interested 
natural leaders of the motives to actors on the Stage 
3,000 years ago is ahvays 
perilous Nor is there reason to doubt the sanctity and 
honourable intentions of the pnesthood as early as 
the Epic Age They had achieved their position by 
superior merit, and being the bram-pow'er of the 
people W'ere entitled to leadership in matters intellec- 
tual and spiritual This position involved abnegation 
of earthly pomp The Brahmans, m order to retain 
spintual pre-eminence, gave up all claim to so\ ereignty 
No Brahman could be a king, nor for the present 
did they rise above a position of equality w ith the 
great Kshatnya caste Again, there is no doubt that 
the Brahmans at this time practised temperance and 
self-denial in their lives Asceticism was gaining 
ground, and the four-fold division of a Brahman’s life, 
now' beginning to be observed, included a penod of 
total seierance from the world, during which the desires 
of the body could be completely curbed and the soul 
left free to attain perfection by intense contemplation 
Besides setting an example of unworldliness and 
religious sanctity, the Brahmanic pnesthood deserved 
due praise for the serMces it rendered to the cause of 
learning Learning m ancient India was invariably 
connected with religion Literary culture naturally 
grew' up first among the Brahmans, as it was their dut}' 
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Behar, conquered, and m the mam peopled, by the 
Aryan invaders But in the Sutra Penod, the Hindu 

Expansion of Hindus conquests rolled On and spread the 
towards the south Circle ot Aryan civilization wider 

and wider, until bv the beginning 
of the Buddhist Period the greater part of India 
proper had come under Aiyan rule or influence 
A complete and connected account of these events is, 
of course, impossible, owing to deficiency of records, 
but contemporary literature and the observation of 
foreigners supply us from time to time with interesting 
pieces of information Thus in a 6th century work of 
Baudhayana, India is divided into three portions — (i) 
Arj^avarta, the true home of the Ar)7ans and the 
most highly esteemed part of India (2) Most of the 
Punjab,* Sindh, Gujerat, Malwa and the Deccan, 
with South and East Behar The people of these 
districts were of mixed origin by the fusion of 
Aryans with aborigines (3) The least esteemed 
part of India, comprising Orissa, part of Bengal, 
some of the Punjab, and most of Southern India 
These three grades probably denote three different 
stages of the Hinduizing processes The passage 
affords striking testimony to the rapid expansion of 
Aryan civilization which had taken place after the 
close of the Epic Period Coming to the fifth century 
we find a powerful Andhra kingdom occupying the 
Deccan as far south as the River Krishna It was 
about this time that Herodotus wrote his monu- 
mental history, in the third book of which he testifies 
to the greatness of the Hindu peoples, and their 
flourishing condition From other sources it seems 
certain that the whole of Southern India had been 
Hmduized by the qth century at least, and the three 
kingdoms of the Cholas, Cheias and Pandyas al- 
ready founded The conquest of Ceylon, although 
, , , , its authentic date is hidden be 

^^esp'r^sion neath a mass of legend, cannot 

have taken place much later 
than this Thus before the conclusion of the Ration- 
alist Age a complete chain of Hindu or Hmduized 
States w'as spread over the Peninsula from its northern 
to its southern limits It must not, however, be supposed 
that this expansion took the same form as the conquest 
of the Gangetic basin several hundreds of years before 
The present process was not so much a conquest by the 
sw ord or a ubiquitous settlement of Arj^ans, as a gradual 
and peaceful Hinduizmg of the tribes that peopled 
the Peninsula “It was a social rather than an 
ethnical revolution The aborigines w'ere not hunted 
down and slaughtered w'holesale or even dispossessed 
of their land, but, coming under the influence of a 
stronger race, they learned to adopt its civilization 
and religion ” Particular!}' was this so in the south 
and centre of India The Dra vidian races who in- 
habited these parts had attained a considerable 
civilization of their owm, and w ere living , in towms 
according to a settled form of government What 
happened then was a conflict of ci\ ilization, and the 
tnumph of the Aijan, the stronger civilization of 
the two But 111 many parts the population remained 

* The PunjTb should properh belong to but the earliest 

home of the Ar) nns in Indii seems to ha\e fillen so behindhand in the ni 
tiontldcvclopmcnt, tli'^t It enme to lx? ?owh esteemed b\ orthodox Hindus 


almost entirely Dravidian, and retained their own 
special languages (as they still do in Southern India) 
along with much of their own religious belief Sanskrit 
never took the place of the Dravidian languages of the 
south, nor did the Hindu religious system take a really 
firm hold of Southern India until after Buddhist times 
And it is easy to see that before this was accomplished 
the contact of the Hindu with the aboriginal faith had 
resulted in the adoption by Hinduism of many non- 
Aryan deities, superstitions, and forms of ritual 

While the processes at work in the newly Hindu- 
ized countries south of the Vindyas can only be thus 

Pol, I, cal coad.uon ^^gWy outlined, we are fortunateW 

of Aryavarta ^bie to picture more accurately the 
political condition of the Hindu 
peoples in Aryavarta, particularly in the later years 
of the period Little can be learnt about the more 
important kingdoms during the early Sutra Period, 
but when the curtain rises m the 7th century, consid- 
erable changes m the States system are found to 
have taken place since the close of the Epic Age 
The northern plain and the north-west of India 
from Gandhara (near Peshawar) to Ujjain in Malwa was 
occupied by sixteen great countries, either monarchies 
or tribal republics 

The chief monarchies were — 

(1) Magadha, the modern Behar, a country 

„ , , only slightly colonized in the Epic 

in the 7<h centurj ^g^i but HOW gradually obtaining 
paramount power Rajagriha was 
the early, Patahputra the later, capital 
of this kingdom 

(2) Kosala, with which we have already become 

acquainted in the last period 

(3) The kingdom of the Vamsas or Vatsa-i, south 

of Kosala Its capital was Kosambt 
on the Jumna 

(4) Avanti, still further to the south, in the 

modern Rajputana, with Ujjain as its 
capital 

Among the tw'elve other States which complete 
the list, there figure certain names with w'hich we are 
already' familiar — the Kasis, soon about to lose their 
power and independence, the Kurus and Panchalas, 
sadly diminished in importance since the Epic Days, an d 
the Videhas, now one of the eight confederate clans 
of the Vajjians, but formerly the important kingdom 
of Janaka, the scholar and philosopher This Vajjian 
confederation is important because it included the 
pow'erful Lichchavi clan, whose chiefs, now about to be 
related in marriage to the kings of Magadha, were 
destined to be ancestors of the kings of Nepal, of the 
Mauryas and of the great Gupta dynasty Its capital, 
Vesali, situated somewhere in Tirhut, was at this time 
a great and flourishing place 

From about the year 600 B C a considerable amount 
of information about Magadha, Anga, Kosala, Kasi, 
and Vesali is supphed by the Jain, Buddhist and 
Brahmanical books combined, while the rest of the 
country is left in almost total darkness , Kosala 
had nmi incorporated the ancient kingdom of the Kasis, 

A , > , AA and W'as regarded as the premier 
Groiiihof iHgidhi India, a position which, 

however, it soon yielded to Magadha The early Jists 
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Sudra was murdered by a Brahman), theft, csnetially 
theft of land, false evidence, more especially false 
evidence in respect of land, and suicide Punishments 
for criminal offences vaned vith the status of the 
criminal, from the fi! c of a few cows to death Pints 
and banishment were the commonest forms of jninish- 
ment. but the king could exercise m his ow n jierson 
the prerogative of mercy, ThcCnil law, esjiecially 
that relating to jiroperty, is very full and just, 
but it can hardly claim treatment in a brief 
survey of this nature It is intertstiiig, Iiowtver, 
to notice that the rate of interest is now' being 
legally fixed for the first time In the case of a 
loan given on securitv, the interest works out at about 
15% and the principal could onlj be doubled , but 
articles such as animals, wool and the produce 
of afield, apparently lent without s curitj, often 
mounted up to fivefold the value of the object lent 
The most important part of the Hindu Cn il Law m 
ancient as in modern times was that rdatiiig to 
Inheritance, and here the writings of Gautama and 
his successors are v'ery explicit Tlie custom of 
ajjpointinga childless widow or an unmarried daughter 
to raise issue in the absence of male licir*, is sanc- 
tioned in a majority of passages The nccessitj of 
hav'ing a son to keep the fire alight on the domes- 
tic hearth was responsible for a number of other 
modes of acquiring heirs — c g adoption and the 
purchase of a son The whole treatment of the 
intricate subject of inheritance is most jiractical 
and methodical The Rationalist Age is the jicriod 
of fixed rules and carefully codified bodies of law, 
w'hich compare most favourabl}’ witii the verbose 
and discursive treatises of the B''ahmanic Age 

This love of method and s\stem which marked 
the period resulted along with unquestionable advant- 
ages m the unfortunate tightening of caste bands 
Caste became less jihable and more rigid than in 
the Epic Period It was no longer jiossible for 

Kshatriyas and Vaisiyas to enter the priestly 

caste birth was henceforward the only key to unlock 
the portals of the pnesthood Still the lines of 
demarcation were not so fast draw'n as in the 

late Hindu period, for the sujircm- 
,i?e"cas”trs>"tem ^cy of the Bralimanic priest- 

hood v\ as not 3'et so unquestioned 
The Jataka Book* of w'liich the subject matter is in 
the mam pre-Buddhist, contains instances of Kshatriyas, 
even princes, turning traders 01 artisans, of Brahmans 
eating with Kshatriyas, and unions betw'een men and 
women of all degrees of social imjiortance None the 
less it IS certain that this was the exception rather than 
the rule Stnngent regulations were in practice to 
enforce the hereditary principle, and the offspring 
of mixed marriages sank to the level of a low'er 
caste Particularly was this the case when a woman 
of an upper caste stooped to marry a Sudra The 
Sudras were still cut off from the religious privileges 
of Hinduism, but on the other hand some credit 
must be allowed ^he Rationalist Age because the 
religious rights of the two lower Arj'an castes were 
not yet so curtailed as in after times 

* See p 19 belou 


Incm r of lower 


Socnl life 


Along with the tightening of caste rulas and the 
growing exclusiveness of the Brahmans must be 
noticed the multiplication of lower castes These 
Were not as a rule organised on 
a jirofessioii basis,— indeed the 
great body of professions which 
have been subsequently divided into scjiaraic castes 
were still embraced by the great undivided Vaisva 
caste, — but acco-ding to locality or race The bulk of the 
new castes mentioned m the Sutras are by origin scjiar- 
ate alHiriginal tribes or immigrants, who, since the 
formation of rigid social regulations, had been 
jirecluded from joining the existing castes and had to 
form fresh ones of their own As liowcvcr the method 
of their origin is not dissimilar from tliat of the great 
Sudra caste, it is easv to understand Jiow the}' have 
come to be ranked as offshoots of the Sudras 

\ social unit far older in India than caste was the 
village riie pifriarchal village s}sfcni, with its hcad- 
inan and its joint land tenure, has 
111 many parts remained unchanged 
from the earliest times up to the jircsent da} In 
aiicMihrf jicriod we arc considering, the 

village held an even more imjiortant 
jiosition than now, as towns were few and inconsider- 
able 111 si/e Probabl} So jier cent of the jiojiulation 
lived 111 villages fliesc siknt toilers on the land how- 
ever, arc not the ones who make histoiv , hence, 
although their existence must not be forgotten, it is 
ihciowns centres of civilization 

that we must turn to observe at 
their Ixist the characteristics of the times Priests, 
kings, and warrior>, abode chiefl\ in the towns, 
there learning and science flourished, and the free 
andhvel} discussions which there took jilace contrib- 
uted to the formation of those s}’Stcms of jihilosojiliy 
which reflect such glor} ujion ancient India The 
social life inside the towns was certainly a brisk one 
Constant meetings were held for business and pleasure, 
more particularlv in the ro}al palace Gambling was 
almost universally indulged in, and a gambling hall 
ordinarilv' formed a jiart of the king’s jialace In fact, 
one of the Sutra authors dcclaics that it was the 
king's duty to jirovide such a place 

In relation to social life, the most interesting point 
IS again tlic position of woman A nation, as history 
shows, generally stands or falls in accordance with 
the treatment meted out to its women hence we are 
notsurjinsed to find that great rcsjiect for women was 
one of the jirominent tenets of Hinduism m the most 
„ . , flourishing j^eriods of Indian histor} 

As ]n the Epic Age, so in the Ration- 
alist, ladies were not jjrohibited from devoting them- 
selv'cs to philosojjhy and learning, and attaining fame 
thereby Polygamy was still rare, and was discouraged 
by the teachers of authority But child-marriage w'as 
beginning to be practised and restrictions w'ere being 
already jjlaced upon widow re marriage Although 
nothing comparable to the abuses of later times 
had yet infected the social organism, yet ,it is clear 
that the position of woman was declining The passion 
for rule and order w'as beginning to hedge round the 
freedom of women by unhealthy -estnctions, and the 
leavening influence of free social intercourse botween 
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the sexes wis aJrcuIj in danger of Ikior losl 

\mongst the rmlters more fiilh tre-ite I of in the 
<^utras arc Ific vinous kinds of msmaRC eercmonits 
funeral rifcs the different sts^rs of n mints life 
and the domestic sicnmtnts of fion cfiol I rs In iM 
,, „ thc^c matters wc fmt a 

cation of ruJes ami ol«*er\anees 
uch V must c\cntuiitj fn? destructise of mentil in 
dependence and of ptnmal rrlmon Hjc elilioTition 
of ceremoniaj topethef «!th fhr over pm sinp jovver of 
the pnesthood Imtft cfuncten ties of the Ijvc »nd 
the earlier Sutra T no*) srre rrsi^on die (or 

(be birth and growth of Ihiddhi m It n nece cm 
that elaborate rules ind formni ine hoo! 1 l>e tej fscevl 
bj a rehpion of (he heirt 

In conclusion a few v ords mu t !< saufonthe 
question of fooil The Sitra rirrfuils disnnpu h 
t'ctween the antrmls nl I if Is vvfucb mas t*^ u e<! 
for con umption an 1 thosr \ hich mss not l»* live 1 
ileef seas stdl alJOMcd as an irticle of ffl» 1 f it in 
deference to (fe pros mp ol irctmus spsinst (fie (ikinp 
of" mim-il life in ol lection formulate I is a I in Is 
menUl tenet in Bud linsm animal food to (her with 
immal sacrifices ha I lircome (Jic etecj tion nttier thin 
the rule In tJe 4th eentnrv BC '*pntnous liquor 
was even more al hoTTC I (hin dr'll few I tt vnsnptdfj 
prohibited througlout the penod in\ total alistmence 
was enforced I j the most eru 1 {mmsj ments 

/I — /rtnfiiacc /i(crj(iirf anj 
Lftrntn 

The ancient finpuip^s of In In fiave l*‘en the 
subject of much confusion an 1 mj'stifi iiun nor 1 
the relation 0/ tie sanous vernAcuhrs to each other 
and to thesartomlitcnn lancuapeicotnj 1 teU ettle*! 
sTt TJ{« Janpuape of tfte \c*lic hjmn ispneraJlj 
^nown as \edic *?an krit or Ancient I{ii.h Infnn 
, *^he lanp lape of the Brahmam 

^ ^ * ”” ler»,on 

con ufent Ic cliante incctle\ he 
nenod and mij l>e cfinsenirnll) deicriJ>eil is 
Brahmamc Sanskrit or ^cont) Hiph In Inn It he 
milwaj tielwcen the \edjc ind the liter or cla sicil 
Saniknt Besi It-i the « orks of the Ilrihminic ape 
the Sutras were compil J in tlii lanpuap Hut 1 
hnovlclgc of it «^s hj no mnns wniver il in leed 
bj the 7th centiirj it v ms to hive been c mfine I 
to tfie Brahmamc fcnnols The jKopte spoVe 1 viti tj 
of diilects and the most wjdel> knorn of lh*H 
or at least i s mi htcrar) lani,tnpt mo f Ilnl on the 
chief vefnacuht was Pah the l3ni,inK »f the ros »l 
offices anl of the ]i»n intf Bu Idhlsl riffel l>ook 
Buddha deh(<raf<ly use) the scrniculir ‘imskrit 
lied out of pul he « e complclcl> for several centimes 
bcinpoi^dimlj keptihpht Ij the Brahmmic iriesi 
hood The tchptOHs rcsivil of llmdiiism mil the 
glonons period of classical SmsVnl which tlie ilecif 
of Buddhwm made posiilJe Moftps to thecrric cen 
tunes of (h Chnstnn Tn pirlicufirlv Ifie fourfh an I 
fifth For a con-ilenble tim liter lint Sanskrit 
occupied the position hell Is I atm in melnrsil 
Europe and then gave wa> to I nknt or rither the 
Prakrits the literary form 0/ the icrjiaculirs spoken 
among^ the people 


The hterars lini,uifi*s cf (he Kaiionahsi Icriod 
Ihcn vverc ‘sin krit mil in 1 less deprec Pah The 
cirliesl Jim 111 1 Buddhist t*ook$ cm with safety be 
1 crilicd i» a ifite interior to \l xind rs invasion 
n 1 tl e *»iitras < f (he Brahtnm ire ol inous dates 
lieivvxjcn ilxiut (he Sth ml the ^th century BC 
buln r 1 r»rl metho hcil treatises 
C.>mjHU «on ( MTitten 1 hinJl>ook to all 

nlject Sutra cfiwiKv re found 
eloniJl » les, and rich school rem to hue rompil 1 
Its own Sutras Tim each t ctfa «is sniin tlhivtrite I 
It md hcrsird into a mimlwr I rj arat ‘'Uiri 
some f ilichhtve come <k>i ft (ft »s al np mb ih 
name of llieir authors, Th mo j inijwjrtant erica 
_ , of ^utr s I Inch ht e s if n 1 in 

^ Iw' pile f itn fer threr fell Fi l 

iretheSriii 1 Sipfj manuals of s.irr>ficial ccrem mal 
Biudhav ina an I Xj taml a are them nt author) lati “e 
vaitcrs m Ihi cne “vx: n I are the fMirna Sii 1 
Hhirh ejtJ ml/ tfe emfom imnner* anl hvs 
of th time niew Surns arc th mist imj ft nt 
toll In I nan vhile (hrj dcfitr alliti ml auth tiiv 
from th Iict l(ii( (h to} of Mail ti rk (ahtr 
a»e wne ( ase t ipon If em < autama an I ^ ht 

arc (h most >mjw)rtint ami rs m ihi enes Tliirl 

are (Je f riAi i Sit 1 s hicli pi x rules f r d tneslie 
rites Tlies three twylir ol Sutra are < llecti xl\ 
ciBel tile I alt i ^ntra ihicfi is oulj one ol th six 
\edin as or timlis of \efe ci nee The (her (ivx 
hmlnarel hoT) iirs Metre ( rimmar J tvxnolocv and 
\ imnomv Tlic sutrt of t)rve Vedanpxa arc le* 
im| ftant anl vahialle ht i ri ills than tho c of t(« 
Jalji an} } le 1 en lea com 
I fell irewrvTl )n the science 

ol ( nmmar lo ver much K 1 
ffkva done Panuii j»er(aiK tleprcatesi gramm 
nan of th wotll j'rol alls five 1 in the 4th eeiitiir> 
U C lie rmolvnl (he sjnskMt Janpnape into it \ nm 
iCiveroot nnfthu mrr Ineil the phih lomnl disco cr 
ICS oft rrman Scholars hy more than ooojvars Whit 
V on<r astrornmicil progress as rm }e n 

It Bati nahst \|,e is unknown to 
«s as no Sutri w rk ul tl c kin 1 has t»reri {>rc erved 
In am rase (lie preate t liseov ries 0/ Ihn lij a trono 
mers licit np to later times Certain Ihcr icnces how 

eicr vlncl ver not trealr I as sej arafe X linpas but 
c^ro « inclu le 1 in the f a}{ t ‘'iitra m le 
^ tirtlmp j rogrev luring this period 

f#eometr\ was lev elope Im In Its fr >m the rules for 
th emxstructiun of tiitirs an f llm like grammar 
astronomy and in fact evrr^ other rirncc ol th time 
wxtl Its inspirKion to religion ( cornctricil prolxr > 
Hons undreamt of as jet rl cvherc wcrcclahor tod 
1 } Hindusin the Rlh rcnlur> B C Th Creek notiHv 
Ijthigen OS d much to ancunt Ifmdu civilization 

All,™i I" '' 'f". 

ol pur j hil ophi But gcom 
c(rv vas soon eduxe { hj anffimettc The Creek 
were iihimatclj il Ic to surpiss the Bin lus in Rcoin 
e(fj but never rivilf 1 (firm i/i the science of mim 
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l>eis It was tn India Niat the decimal not Ufoii was 
iincnted, witliout winch Arithmetic as a practical 
science would have been impossible 

But the most glorious product of Icirning m the 
Rationalist Ago lies in tlie dominion of plnlosojiby 
Ph>losonl.\ schools of Illtldu pllllos 

ophy viii be dealt vMth in cormcc 
tion "uth religion in thcconr-^c of the following scf-tnni 
One note m conclusion All the literature of the 
Vedic and Brahnnnic Periods, as well as c\cr3'thing 
in the Rationalist Age until w'c conic to the Buddhist 
sacred books, was handed down b^’ rote, and not 
committed to writing The alphab-l does not seem 
to have been iincntcd before the 7tli ccntur\ It 
was most jirobabb of \kkadian 
^or\"ritmK°" Semitic, origin but of 

course underwent moditications on 
Indian soil after its probable introduction bj’ Dracid- 
lan traders m the 7th centurs U screed at first 
for short notes and letters, ofiicnl documents and the 
like, but as yet no m itcrnls existid 
sca.Vr"‘nci°aontor° [f ''ntiug dow u lengthy treatises 
■\n purpose' Moreover, liic cstaiilishcd methods 

of preserving the nationil litera- 
ture, by mcinorv alone, had been long since earned 
to a high pitch o*’ excellence and fmill}, the 
priesthood probably feared lest their religious lore 
would become vulganrcd by committal to writing 
Whatever the causes, writing was not cmploNcd 
for literary purposes until the v’cry end of our jicriod, 
and the Buddhists w ere the first to make use of it in 
this direction 

V — Religion and Plitlo’iopliy Bnddlnwi 
and Jainism 

During the Rationalist Period the mass of sarn 
ficial ceremonial which had grown up m tlie Brah- 
manic Period w'as ^}'stemati7ed and codified But 
the introduction of method and sj'stem did not have 
as a result the wholesome reduction of form and 
ceremony it rather tended to make 
The period definite much that liad before been 

gfourform’ali’s'm bazy and to render obligatory much 

that had before been a matter of 
free choice While there W'ere as yet no temples, no 
idols, and no monstrous pantheon such as degraded 
the Puramk faith, yet the siinphcity of the old Vcdic 
religion had been so marred by formalism and bj 
the introduction of many superstitions borrowed from 
the non- Aryan races, that new' forms of philosophy 
and religion arose to satisfy men’s needs The reac- 
tion against the formalism and rigidity of Hinduism 
and against the growing pretensions of the priests 
found its expression in the agnostic philosophy of 
Kapila and in Buddha’s religion of chanty and Jov'C 
The systems of philosophy which were developed 
in the Rationalist Age form its chief title to the grati 
tude of Posterity The earliest 
'^otphUosophr probably of these in point of time 
was the Sankhya system of Kapila 
He lived about the 7th century and, like other philos- 
ophers of the day, tried to give a systematic answer 
to the inquiries of the Upanishads The Upanishads, 
as we have seen, were largely the work of bold Kshatnya 


scholars w'ho clnfi'd under the pcdanticism of the 
priests and their Brahmanas But the teaching of tlie 
Upiiiisliads IS not contrarj' to Hinduism, whereas 
that of Kapila is lie is frankly agnostic Anxious, 
(i)Sitiiiivi l^'itldiia after inm, to afford 

h'lmamtj' a relief from sin and 
suffeiiiig, he taught tli,it this cud could only be gained 
l)\ attaining to perfect knowledge Vidic rites, with 
their slaughter of innocent animals for sacrifice, he 
rtjetls as useless knowledge, meditation, and pious 
acts alone, he asserts Rad to salvation While he 
atknowkdges the evistencc of the soul, and the truth 
of transmigration, lie finds flit existence of a Supreme 
Dcilv to bt incompatible witJi tlic Laws of Evidence 
He is'-erts tlial each soul is separate, whereas 
orthodoxv taiiglil tiiat all were jiortions of the 
Universal Soul Ihus his jihilosojiby was shghtK 
less inalerialisiiL than that of modern philosophers 
of the tvpe of Schopenh iiier, hut it was equalh 
opposed to the ortliodox creeds of his da\ Knpila’s 
igiiostiLisin prevented his svstem from being adojited 
as the ireid of the peojile 

rile Yoga system of philosoph}, attnlnited to 
Pafaniali,*' and tlicrefore of later date than tlic Ration- 
alist Age, sought to siipjilcmcnt Kapila s system bv 
introducing a belief in a Supreme Deitj as well as 
^ some nnstie jiracticcs In which, 

it was believed, beatitude could be 
obtained Intense meditation and asceticism were the 
essentials of tin oga treed bv these means chief]} 
was perfect knowledge to he acquired Given perfect 
knowledge the soul acquires emancipation from future 
births, and is free for exermore But the svstem was 
overburdened by a mass of occultism, and never 
gamed the allegiance of anv but the superstitious 
Eventually it lost its philosophical side and degenerat- 
ed info a s}sfeni of cxcessne physical mortification 
The third system is that of Nvava, or Logic 
, , . , Its founder was Gautama, a well- 

{3)N)a>a,orfior.c writer, who Incd a 

hundred years or two after Kapila The objects of 
knowledge, such as soul and transmigration, are 
proved bv the most subtle ratiocination But 
beyond the development of the syllogism Nyaya 
contains little that is original its conclusions, though 
not always its methods, are largely based upon other 
systems of philosophy and especially that of Kapila 
The next svstem to be noticed is the Vaisesika or 
Atomic philosophj of Kanida It 
vloK'iiosopiiy " snpplementarv’ to Gautama’s 

Logic, just as the Yoga philosophy 
IS supplementary to Sankhya ” According to this 
svstem all material substances are aggiegates of atoms, 
and the atoms are eternal, the aggregates only being 
perishable by disintegration Iflatter is thus eternal, 
but IS distinct from soul But Kanada’s categories 
cannot be fitlv discussed in the present place his 
atomic system belongs rather to the domain of physics 
than of philosophy 

The fifth and sixth systems are clo^el} allied 
together, and were both elaborated as supports of 
orthodoxy in response to the growing agnosticism 

* See p 34 belo^\ > 
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A short suinm.uy of ins doctiincs \sill lx, a])nro Nirvana, liit higher n.iUirc of imnl-intl is ralli d njion to 
pnate First come the four truths, the nolilc truth of pnrgc itself from the lower nit isun s and drsiri s Tins 

suffetmg, of the cause of suffering, of could Iw done b\ r ffort ind it v is ojx n to every man 

csan'iWd ° ^ flic cessation of suffering, and of the to gam s ilvation for hmiw If 

path which leads to that cessation Although ‘•o largely divergent from the rtirreiil 

This path IS the famous eightfold jiatli and eousisls of tree ds aiwl practices, Diulrlhism v'as not in its origin a 
right belief, right aspiration, right speech, right con new religion, for Paielelh,i lx he vi el tint le vas merely 
duct, right means of livelihood, right exertion, right jiroe laimiiig an atieieiU ami pure r feirm e>f Hinduism 
mindfulness, and right meditation " I he substanee than then oblaine el He mmitaincd the dortriin of 
of this teaching is that life is snfiermg, the thirst traiisiingratioii, .mil Insfollover .illoveel the f'lstencc 
for life and its pleasures is the cause of suftenng, the r u ,> althourh m 

extinction of that thirst is the cessation of sufurmg, ,ihi m'to Mtrau m ^ modifn d form fin mrientgods, 
and such extinction can be brought about Ih a boh IJrabma mrluehel v ere reeoi'nned, 

life It IS impossible to convex in a few words ill tbit but the v h'lel inferior rani to tin Panhiiiis, tluni v ho 

IS implied bv the eight maxims into which a hol\ life b\ hoK life Ind .itt itruel Nirv an i In p- irtiee , hov e ve r, 
has been anahsed but to Buddhists trained m the Bnddlnsm was lioixlissK in opposition to Hindnisni, 

traditions of tlie law. these maxims sp^ab volumes ff)r it faileel to reeogmsf cvsti eintinrtions Budeiin 

Correct views and beliefs must lie learnt and enter himself cmplntirallv ignored caste uni h'lel that 
tamed, high aims .and aspirations must alwavs a man's distmgiiislimg m trl v >s his vorf and not 
remain present before the mind's c\c truthfulness anel hts birth " fin nun who ehsuve" p'.us* for his 
gentleness must charactenre cv erv vvorel that is uttered, hariiing anel his saiictitv .don* earns tin n mn of Hrah- 

upnghtness and absolute mtegritv must mark the man" All castes !o-,t tlnir distifn tior.s w hen admit- 

conduct A livelihood must he sought and adhered ted to the Order, and eveii .1 d- sjnsi d barlnr Ix-cann 
to which does no harm to living and sentient things one of the most resix-rted of Buddhist monks fin 

{e g. the killing of anim.als for anv jiurposc what virtuous hf> of a ^iidr.a vas m more pot'.irv and 

soever IS to be rcjvrchcnded) , there must lie a lifcloni’ obfiinrd in Burhihi's e}'> more honenir thin the 
perseverance in doing good , in arts of gontlcnc-'S, V iinl most severe }x n mces or tin mot ekiborate^ sacrifices 
ness, and beneficence, the mind, the intedlcct, must be of a Bnliman ‘Hits contempt for tin invici.ons caste 
active and watchful , a calm and tranquil meditation distinctions of tin linn w.ss what 

shall fill the life with jKiacc This is the cightlold path cesn- " he Ip'd more' th.in uiv otlnr feature 

for conquering desires and passions and thirst for hto to pojnihnse Buuelhisin and to 

A more beautiful picture of life was never conceived establish it ns the predominant rthgion e>f Ineha At 
by poet or visionary , and a more perfect system of self* first, however, the cxjnnsion of Bndfilusm wxs slow, .and 
culture was never proclaimed by philosopher or saint " when at last it had gamed pre eminence, a number of 

By prolonged self-culture one can at last attain new practices had crept in, first pilgnmnge's and 

Nirvana, not final extinction or death, but the extinction relic worship, then veneration of idols Statues of 
of that sinful condition of the mind, which brings Gautama and the other Buddhas, holy men amongst 
about new births This peace in life, this frccelom his followers, were multiplied and venerated Some 
from desires and passions, Buddha exemplified in his such development was inevitable, for all men craved 
own person As to the possibility a Dcitv to worship, .ind a jiurclv ethical creed can 
Xirvvnvand Kvrmi of a futurc licavcii for tliosc who never jxirmanontlv satisfy the iicvds of the multitude 
attained Nirv ana, Buddha replied One of the most imiiressiv c institutions of Buddhism 

that ‘he did not know ’ But though he could not look is its monastic life While Buddha recommended the 
beyond an earthly Nirvana, yet the prosjxict of life of a Bhikku or monk as the most eflicacious means 
peace and perfection m this life 'was more than anv of conquering passion and desire In. did not enforce 
previous teacher had promised to the masses of monasticicm on all his followers, nor did he establish 
suffenng humanity Buddha then docs not believe m an\ hue of demarcation Ixitwcen 

an immortal soul, yet he teaches rebirths for those Monvuicism monks and laitv Vnv pcr^on might 
who do not attain Nnvaiia Those who fad to become a Bhikku, and anv Bhikku 

conquer their sinful passions must face a senes might return to his previous life in the world Thus 
of reincarnations, and continue to suffer the pains the evil of sacerdotalism was avoided A notable 
and ills of life on earth until they have become feature 111 Buddhism is the admission of nuns to the 
thoroughly purged Buddha was unable to ciadicatc Order Buddha yielded in this matter to the 
the now firmly planted doctrine of transmigration importunities of his friends, but the nuns or Blukknnis 
and his inconsistency' in teaching it at the same time were hedged round b\ a mimlicr of conditions, and 
as he denied the existence of soul is explained by had to bow down before all Bhikkus 
Karma Karma, or the ‘ doing ’ of a man, cannot die The growth of the Order resulted in the constriic- 

but must necessarily lead to its legitimate result "And tiou of numerous v iharas or monasteries, examples of 
when a living being dies, a new being is produced which can be seen to this day at Ellora and Ajanta 
according to the Karma of the being that is dead" But this was a later development At first theBreth- 
W^hat a man sows, that must he reap \Vhatevcr the ren dwelt together in gardens and groves whence 
logical defects of this teaching, it was a powerful incen they' issued to beg their daily' bread m the neighbouring 
tive to holiness and good conduct, which are infinitely towns, for mendicancy was a prominent character- 
superior to formal acts* To avoid Karma and attain istic of the Order from the very beginning, In course 
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o{ time there % ere dn'vn mj> for th r giilition of 
the monies and nuns elaborate rules found d ujon 
th nrveepts \s!uch lluddha ha I cnuncnted tlurm(, 
his li/ctimc and which were handed down intact In the 
de\ otion of his followers C rcat Church Councils w re 
held from time to time in the carU Uuddhist \ criol 1 1 
m477 B C at Rajagriha in 377 B C at \tsab and in 
24 B C under \soV.a at I atalij utra Qusiionsofim 
jwfiance were discu sr 1 at all lli ac 
ii"* ‘-5^ v m«timrs and at tfie last th canon 
Buddliist acred \noV\ was 
finalU settled Of tlicse sacred l>ooV-S all trace was 
subs (juentU lo>t in Northern In ha but th I all 
teats carefuilj pre cr\*e f in Ccalon can most ccrtainlj 
claim a date antenor to the prrat Council of 4 Bt 
Tlie whole of their fram worV. is Indian and tir local 
colouring is that of Kosalaand Magalha Tlic sacred 
books of the ^utliern Buddhists so-calk 1 to dis 
tinguish them from the Thibetan and Chinese Bud 
dhuts are known as the tliree I itakas, or fla keli 
Though not reduced to vmting until centuncs after 
their compilation. thc\ undcravent I ut little change in 
thcir Cc\lone$e home and must m great i art l*e ascnlr* 
<d to the centuncs tmm hitcls succenlini* Buddtji » 
death ri (ti jth an 1 4th B C Ifence tfie^ are tm 
poftant as illustrating tlie manners and customs of th 
eatl> Hindus m tlwir chief centres of cvduation 
dunn^ the later Rationalist Icnod In tl»^sc Imks 
minute rules are laid down for monks and nuns 
and phdosophieal disrjuisilions ate in lulce f in Imt 
the sasmgs and doing of Bud !ha occu; s 1 % (sr tlie 
greater part of tlie whole Hach I iiaks comitrisesa 
great numlier of subdisnions to catalogue winch 
would be foreign to the purpose nf this unimars I cr 
iups tile most interestim; of all are tin senes of Jata 
kas or stones included un ler tlw first or ^utta 1 itaka 
Tiiej contain material of e\en j re Bu Hhtstic origin 
and form the most ancient collection of folk Imr 
now extant in anj Jiferalufc of the w rhf Tl>e\ 
arc 550 in numher and lissr fortunateh fotml an 
excellent tnghsli trmslator 

Atxiut the time that Cautama Bu 1 Ihi was enirring 
upon Jus mis tonarj lalours. Mains i a the fmml r 
ol Jainism f asse 1 awaj (circ 5 7 BC) Ifshssiti 
like Buddha founded a monastic rommintts an 1 
spent more tiian lalf a hfetim m itinerant \ resch 
ing TV followers h hul gathered to eth r In No th 
and South Belnr were known after lus leath as Jams 
since Malnsira claime 1 to lx* a Jama or pinluti 
con^iucror Jainism was long con id red to f»e an *ff 
shoot of Buddhism Initltsind j>rnd 
P ' ent oTiRin is now acknowledge 1 
Still it gfcatli resemhle 1 Bud Ihism 
indeniingthc authorit> of th Wdas in its rrgsr tfnr 
animal h(c and in its rejection of sacrifice ansi caste 
The Jains and Bu fdlusts existed sid 1 \ »id forseseral 
centuries but while Bu 1 Ihism has declineil and almost 
disappeared m India Jaini m has still a const lerahle 
following in sarious parts of Western India 


f«v> RhyiD ndt. U IwCh iS^Xli W P iJiftt I , 
wetit hi h i i m 1* I 11 on h vxl I ml A 

1 C I n IJ Sfoii f th h t Jh( I rU look h Iim M I 
l»eorUl tbych T I(T i*tocrty(s I ! m ) t lofily I wh W 
I ird 


The sacred books and other records of the Jams 
arc !c s known tlian those of the Buddhists and now 
onK exist in fragments The elcicn \n as which 
form il»e most important group of the seven dnisions 
of fain Scriptures purport to fy Ion" to th 4th centurj 
BC The oljcctorsto th carlj date base hitherto 
faded to iiros'c their contention and th d tads about 
th life <1 Mahasira logctlicr with the allusions to the 
f>(ditical and social conhtions of India just before the 
msasionof Alexander maj be regarded as m tl c main 
authentic rresli light ma\ be confidcntt> expected lo 
thrown ujion th jyrioil wlien the scattered Jain 
manuscripts hava: t>ecn fulh collated and explained Tlic 
esidence of tii Jam and Buddhist records in comhma 
tion should do mu !i to check the errors which has e 
crept into th writings of orthodox Hinduism 


CH U TLR l\ 

Tlic Buddhist Period 
/ — -TAr tn Jiien cf McxunJer 
pROU the time of t le first Greek iniasion of India 
that of Metand r the mateiials for In I an hi 10*^ 
ate tup^lem cit d b\ a tiutnlxt of accounts ssniten 
!\ foreign travel! t an f lit tmans Tlicse extemai 
so4rc**i arc a usi*!ul addition and •orrcction to native 
ontfmjvifara literature an I to native tradition 

Mfxanlef the greatest connueror of anticjuitv and 
tl e gieaiest nwhtau genius of all times detemauicd to 
enlarge the P fsnn I mpitc h had «iibjUftatcd b> ex 
lenlin its l«unJanrs Wvoni the Indus Hcaniied 
with h s arms on tlie comm s ol India in the summer 
ol 3 7 B C an 11 a mg complete 
A' II h r tal 1 slicd h) commuineaiio % 

devoted hurscll to the task of 
obtaining the submission of the 
numer us local inl*cs v rst ol the Indus most ol whom 
ha I lieen n nimallv I rought un Icf the P rsian Emj re 
of Dirm t Internal v an and jealousies led man> 
chiefs to wilhmlv jlacc their forcoi at \lcxandcr s 
hiposal anl even the King ol Taxila an important 
moiareh l*cv*onl the In lus lent his assistance to the 
mvaler Operations however ha I to l<e conhirted 
av.am*t the Vspa'iati a warlik tnl’s iti Kimar \ allc\ 
anl th \ snk no: eiitrenchel in their mlghtv citadel 
o Mas aga (MingUwar in Siiwat) for long field the 
vn i^u rorat 1 a\ Next th almost impregnable strong 
hold ol Mt Aornos (Mahaban) near the Indu gave 
oppariiinitj for Mexander |o disjliv those jwwcra of 
sniremegeneniship which alwaj's mo>t remarkable in 
the time of difTiciiliv inspire I lus men with unbound^ 
c*Hvhietic aws\ served to intimwlate the foe In the 
faceofad termlnr \ enemv a Macedonian garrison was 
sneers fullj jiosied uixm this j ik 5 rxw feet al)Oie 
the Inttts strongly defended \v nature and bj art 
nnd acres die but Ija single 
II « ta P"''!' Having now completel> 
sill nig ited the surrounding coun 
tT> Alexander I ridge 1 Ine Indus at a spot oinewhat 
north i f \ttock and l>cfore tlic summer of 3 6 had 
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begun, his army safely set foot upon the soil of India 
proper " which no European traveller or invader had 
ever trodden before ’ ' Liberally provided with supplies 
by the friendly King of Taxila, the army proceeded to 
the Hydaspps (Jheluin) Here, however, Alexander 
encountered his first formidable antagonist Porus, king 
of the country between the Jhelum and the Chenab, 
determined to resist the invasion, and took up his 
. position on the further bank of 

an jae um Jhelum with a superior force 

But Alexander, undaunted by any difficulties, prepared 
a great flotilla of boats, and by a skilful night march 
crossed the river at a spot where he was least expected 
The battle which followed is \ ividly described by Greek 
writers from the materials of eye witnesses The 

squadron of elephants, on which 

^Tuiy 326 Indian king relied broke 

through the Macedonian Phalanx 

by their massive weight but the very existence of the 
elephants prevented rapid movements amongst the 
Indian cavalry and infantry Charged in front and in 
rear by the dashing hoi semen of Alexander, the forces 
of Porus were completely broken his elephants, madden- 
ed by wounds, turned indiscriminately upon friend and 
foe, and the battle ended amid murderous confusion 
in the total defeat of the Indian army and the rapture 
of their leader. The str.cken giant— Porus was 6? feet m 
height— crax ed “ only to be treated as a king ’ ’ —a request 
that was magnanimously granted, as Alexander not 
onlj confirmed him in his lands, but placed fresh ter- 
ntories beneath his sceptre This act of wisdom 
secured a faithful and a useful ally 

Moving along under the foot of the hills, Alexan- 
der crossed the Akesines (Chenab) and having passed 
through a tract of friendly country, 
reached the Hydraotes ' or Ravi 
On the further bank of the river there dwelt a confeder 
ation of independent tribes headed by the Kalhaioi, a 
warlike race Their main stronghold, the town of 
Sangala, was stormed by the Macedonians and all oppo- 
sition came speedily to an end Alexander had now 
crossed four rivers, and approached the fifth, the Hj’pha- 
sis, or modern Bias Hitherto he 
Gradual advance to the j^to contact With 

peoples who are known little, if 
at all, to Indian history, and beyond the resistance 
of Porus and of the tribesmen on klount Aornos, no 
opposition worthy of Alexander’s generalship had been 
encountered The Punjab had dropped behindhand in 
the development of Hindu civilwation, and during the 
Epic and Rationalist Periods it figures but little 111 the 
national literature But had Alexander penetrated 
into the great Middle-land, or beyond that into Mag- 
adha, where the Nanda dynasty were then enjoying 
„ ^ an acknowledged leadership in 

Rcasons^^orjiot^procee Northern India, the resistance he 

would have met with must have 
been on a very' different scale The ever- victorious army 
was, however, weary of perpetual marching and des- 
pondent of continuous success Their numbers were 
depleted by disease, wars, and death The King, 
himself anxious to advance, no sooner marked the 
despondent feelings of his men, than he sought to 
rouse their enthusiasm by an eloquent address His 


Orginiyalion of 
conquests 


trusty general, Koinos, in replying for the army, urged 
moderation in conquest, and emphasized the danger 
of advancing into the heart of an unknown and 
hostile country with a force so small, weary, and 
despondent The loud applause of the men showed 
that Koinos voiced the general feeling, and Alexan- 
der, after three days’ solitary and mortified contem- 
plation m his tent, consented to forego his cherished 
c ^ „ plans, and gave orders for the 

retreat Twelve giant altars were 
erected on the further bank of the mer (Hvphasis) to 
mark the limit of his conquests, and those witnesses 
of Alexander’s power stood for centuries, a source 
of veneration to natives and foreigners alike 

But though Alexander w'as unable at this time to 
give completeness to his Indian conquests, he un- 
doubtedly intended to return 
at a future date Meanwhile, 
the conquests already made were 
regarded as a permanent addition to his v ast emjnre 
Towns were founded in convenient spots, and garri- 
sons left m charge of them Natne kings in some 
districts, Macedonian generals in others, were appointed 
as satrajis to govern the country Porus was elev'ated 
to the position of sujireme king under Alexander, over 
all the terntorv beyond the Hydaspes, w'hilc the King 
of Taxila w'as confirmed in his so\ ercignty betw ecu the 
Indus and the Hydaspes 

The retreat was conducted in the most masterly 
manner and was well combined with exploration and 
fresh conquests The army first w'lthdrew' to the 
banks of the Hydaspes There 
a gigantic fleet of warships and 
transports was constructed, and m 
the autumn of 326 B C a portion of the army under the 
king himself, together with the horses and supplies, 
embarked upon their memorable voj^age to the sea 
An army of 120,000 men marched along the banks to 
escort and protect the fleet in its progress through the 
unknowm country Great difficulty was expenenced at 
the confluences of the nvers At the spot — now lost 
trace of owing to changes in the river-beds — ^where the 
Hydaspes joined the Akesines the channel w’as so 
narrow and the rapids so dangerous, that two w’ar- 
ships were sunk, and the vessel which earned Alexander 
himself was in imminent danger of shipw’reck In a 
safe anchorage bejmnd a halt was made, and an expe- 
dition prepared to subdue the neighbouring tnbes A 
people named the Agalassoi w’ho ventured to resist, met 
with a terrible fate , and when their last stronghold 
could hold out no longer, the inhabitants set fire to the 
town and perished with their wives and children in the 
flames After this diversion, the voyage was resumed 
to the second confluence, where the w’aters of the 
Hydraotes discharged themselves into the united 
streams of the Hydaspes and the Akesines Here again 
identification is impossible, owing to the unrecorded 
geographical changes of subsequent centunes At this 
point Alexander met with a most desperate resistance 
„ ^ A body of allied tnjbes under 

teando 1 h«mbes the leadership of the Malloi 
CO operated against the invaders 
But the delay occasioned by personal and mter-tnbal 
jealousies, so common in Indian history, frustrated 
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their cndeaN our? Mcxmclcr s rapi<lit> of mo\cmcnt 
and iinemng stratcg\ combined to take them unpre 
pared Thej were cut down and dispersed ihcir towns 
captured and the remnant after a desperate struggle 
in an unknown citadel submitted and bought their 
conquerors clemencj bj h\i h gifts Tlic storming 
of the unidentified citadel — situated omewhcrc on 
the border of the Jhang and Montgomcn Districts 
—was the scene of one of tlie most memorable incidents 
in Alexanders aditnturous career The king had 
mounted the citadel wall in adi-ancc of his followers 
In swarming after him tliej broke the ladder so that 
Alexander was left standing alone unon the \»ar\;»ct 
confronted bj a host of foci Instead of leaf mg back 
from out the wall he did an act of daring last nil 
belief and unhear I of — an act notal 1 as adding far 
mort to his rej utation for rashness than to lus true glors 
For with a headlong sj nng he flung himself into the cits 
fillcil with his enemies Hut ns luck woul I 

hn\c It he liad flung lus Ixyh a ith such nice 1*01^ 
that he alighted on lus feet which gnac him Iht nd 
aantage of an erect attitude when he Ixgnn fighting 
Fortune had also j roa id xi that he could not iw iU> 
be surrounded for an agetl tree aahicli grew not far from 
the aa all had thrown out branches thicklj coaered with 
Icaaes as if for the acrj | urjiose of lielt nng the 
King Here \lexander stood at I aj amlslcva agreat 
number of assailants some with the sword others 
wnth stones Hut at length lus 1 reasi was | icrccal I \ 
abarboddart and had not lus fnends amactl fosuMwt 
him at this moment he must liaac fallen in the hamls of 
the cncm> Tlic wound was cured with difl^icult) an I 
the arm) aaerc under the greatest nnxiet) alKuit their 
king « recover) Though the heroism of such a scene has 
an almost epic glamour \lexan Icr certain!) ilescrvcdth 
reproaches of lus followers forhistin xampleilra hness 
The vo)age was then continued tast the third 
confluence (thatwitli the ll)| lasts) to tlic fourth anl 
last where tlic united streams | lurcd their waten 
info the Indus Here m the countr) of Smdh warlike 
operation wen. conductetl against 
A' several kings and chief \1 x 

3 j iTt an Icr finall) arnvnl at I atala m 

lower Smlh the then capital 
ofthcDclta \flcr devoting some months to a | er 
sonal exploration of th D Ita Mexan 1 r made hts 
final preparations forleiving Imlia Hehims*!! with 
the bulk of his arm> marched nnii 1 t great iifltnng 
acros the and v astes of C droMi m Ilahiclii tan and 
UicncclQSuvaitvKrsu wlierclwartivc I m Ma\ i 4 HC 
Tlic fleet under the resourceful Admiral Nearclios sailed 
round the coast into he P rsian Gulf up to tb mouth 
of the Fu|1irate3 Tlicrimanlic 
episodes of this vo)’3gc anl the 
3 S4ac starthngpeculnntiesoftliesavagc 

races who wer encountered at 
the various landing 1 laces on the wa> am rcconled 
in the InJika of the Creek hi tonm \rnan 

The Indian expedition oi Alexand r bad lasted 
Ti start to finish three jears. 

cej " ^ of wliicli alioiit nineteen months 

were sixmU lv*)ond the Indus 
From amilitary point of view the achievements of lhal 
1} c I lu :x ch V 


t «> j w 


peno<l were cxtraordinarv the genius of \lexander 
tnumplicd over all odds and his organisation both 
in the advance and the retreat attain d almost to human 
perfection Had he advanced bevond the Hjphasis, his 
forces might have become isolate! from their base and 
failure might conccivablv have resulted But as it was 
his sttcce $ was unqtialilied ami the siijenorit) of his 
disci| lined troo;>s to the best Vsiatic lev les was stirtlinglv 
demonstrated Had Alexander lived it is quite | rob 
able that he would have maintained ins conquest cf 
the f unjab and ^indh but lus premature death (June 
3^)11 C Induced Ins Indian exi'edition to tlie level of a 
quicklv forgotten raid Tlie generals among v lu m 
Mexan !er s great eni| ire was dividix] had enough to do 
to <ttll tlicir mutual differ nces. 
*(i^ itilwl 11 tlic Indian triK rc 

voltcd It was found imjiossil I to 
assist the Macetl inian F arnson \t the second partition 
of Ihceiiiiir in 3 i DC \ntnvalcr llie inhcnfor of 
Mixan 1 f s \siaticdomiiiions j racticallv r*cognized th 
in Icj ndenre of Imlia an 1 the last Macedonian ofTictr 
qmtl Ithr 1 unjal in tlic vear 317 HC lohticallv then 
ih In han expedition was a failure it led to no (xnana 
neiit annexation and India remained uncliang d Th 
torn n conqueror was oon (or 
g tin and the influcn c of C reck 
civilirafion anl culture bevon! 
the In In was mciicallv ml To asvrl that fndia 
wa Ilenemrecl Iv Mexinder is liistoncallv urvound 
and ilm ancient linieanv Crcrki leas filtered through to 
In hi iich infill n e inn t ascribed »oIeIv to those 
Freco Haciriankin 1 ni« wliirh asvie hall notice here 
aft r wer nlxeqnenllv cstalhhcd n the Indian 
Itord riaii 1 

// —The Ft it InJtan Tttf>ire 
The U II n II an I Ihet Sueeeaors 
Nlxiut the time of \! xan Icr s mvi ion there 
occurre I an e v enl mall in itst If 1 ut fraught w ith th 
mo I important fonsequ nc "S Chandraguj ta a voung 
km maii—i > his father s si Ic at lea t— of tlie \anda 
<1)111 tv was Inni lied frr>m Magadlia The utijwf iilar 
ilv of the rei nini. monarch siiggesic 1 to the ami itiou 
rxil a Imll jxilicv of uurjvitioi He collected 
tlier fore a f nnidable ami) of 
Oi ini p fjw 1 th I redatnrv warriors whom he 
'* M f V ^ ^ against 

J ‘i < ah n rule after \! xand r sd all 

Having conqiicrid the PunjaK 
on 1 thvrcl) test I tic |x>wcr of hi arms h 

attackrl il tbroncil, anl lew the Nanda monarch 
of Magadha, who c vacant throne he occuj icd bj 
tbe ail of an mtrig nng Brahman Clnnikjn 
His >wn invalc forces aupmcntvd tlie ahead) large 
arm) of the Vandas and Llianlragupta once firinl) 
seated on the throne as the founder of the Maurya 
d>nastv cmbirkid on a car cr of conquest hitherto 
uiq aralleUd m India *^0! ukosNikalor iiltimatcl) the 
successful competitor for the 
' Nki'*' Asiatic realms of \1 xandcr iini 

yijiic tated ht master bj invading 

India in order to ricovcr the 
Macsxlontan conquests l>c)ond th Indus But he was 
com|lc(cl) defeated b) the great Indian king and not 
merely abandoned all claim to the Punjab and Sindh 
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but ceded treatj'^ four further satrapies correspond- 
ing to Eastern Afghanistan and Beluchistan Thus the 
North-AYest Frontier of India was extended to the 
Hmdukush and embraced regions w hidi neither the 


Chandnguptas 

conquests 


Mogul Emperors nor the Bntish 
were e\er able to include in their 
t ast dominions Nor w as this all 
Either preinous to the im asion of Seleukos, or after 
its defeat Chandragupta inarched Mctoriously over 
all the Northern States and subdued the countr}' South 
to the Narbada, if not bejond Bv ruthless severity 
Chandragupta goierned and consolidated the last 
provinces he had gathered under his swaj and his 
son, Bindusara, inherited in 297 B C , an empire 
greater than ant which India had \et known 

AAe are fortunateh supplied with much detailed 
information about the countries of Northern Hindus- 
, ^ tan in this stirring time, and 

"StT.” about the administration of 

Chandragupta ’s empire Seleu- 
kos, on abandoning his Eastern schemes, sent as en\ o\ 
to the Court of Magadha, an obseriant Greek and 
competent WTiter the famous IMegasthenes The 
account compiled bj' Megasthenes of the geograph}’, 
products and institutions of India, is of the greatest 
use to the historian of ancient India, although frag- 
ments onlj' of it are preseri ed and the author seems 
occasionally to ha\e been misled * He is mistaken 
in affirming that slavery did not exist, and falls 
hopelessl)’’ into error when he attempts to dnide the 
people into their several classes But there is no 
reason to doubt his trustw orthiness in matters such as 
the capital, the court, the army and the administra- 
tion Patahputra, the capital of Chandragupta, is 
described as an immense citj 
Its Capitafand Court ^en miles by two, encompassed 
bj' a wall with 570 towers and 
Do gates, and b}' a moat 600 feet in breadth and 
30 cubits m depth The extent of these fortifica- 
tions has been hardlj' excelled b) the greatest 
cities of the modern world, but Indian towns 
alwaAs tended to cover a last area AAithin the 
w'alls stood the gorgeous ro}fal palace surrounded b\ 
an extensile park and ornamental gardens The 
appointments of the palace could show all that 
gorgeousness and ostentation ivhich are associated 
with the East, and the king excelled all contemporarj' 
princes in the magnificence of his jewels and attire 
Amongst the most interesting particulars about the 
Court IS the mention of an Amazonian bodyguard 
which protected the king in his palace and when he 
indulged in a rojal hunt The predilection of the 
monarch for massage, is also a point worth j of notice 
, „ „ Megasthenes’ account of the armi’^ 
The ® IS incomplete!} preseri ed, but 

what he sai'^s conclusive!} estab- 
lishes the great military power of the Maurya kings 
‘ ‘ The king has in his pay a standing army of 600,000 
foot soldiers, 30,000 cavalry, and 8,000 elephants, 
whence may be formed some conjecture as to the 
vastness of his resources The noticeable superiority 

* Tbe fragments of Megasthenes /nrfria are translated in McCrindle’s 
admirable Anciert India See also Rhjs Datlds Buddhist India, 
Ch MV 


in cavalri and elephants o\ er the proportion usually 
obsened in Indian States was a great source of 
strength to Jlagadha The management of Chandra- 
gupta’s army was of a most high!} organized descrip- 
tion The Maur}a Mar Office consisted of a commis- 
sion of thirt} membero dnided into six co-ordinated 
departments, each with definifel} assigned duties 
The account of cimI administration is not so 
full as we could wit;!!, but we learn that the land tax 
Civil ndmmistr ...on 'V"" OnC-fourth Of 

the gross-produce, that irriga- 
tion was entrusted to a separate department of state, 
that roads were kept in order b} special officers who 
erected signposts and milestones at regular inter\als, 
that artisans were subject to special superiision, and 
that the administration of the criminal law was both 
efficient and seiere More detailed information is 
gnen regarding the municipal administration of the 
capital, and it is not unlikely that the other great 
cities of the empire were goierned bv similar methods 
Megasthenes tells us that “ those who haie charge of 
the citi are dnidod into six bodies of five each The 
members of the first look after ev er\ thing related to 
the industrial arts Those of the second look aftertlie 
entertainment of foreigners To these they assign 
lodgings, and they keep watch over their modes 
of life b} means of those persons whom the} give to 
them as servants They escort them on their way 
when they leave the country, or in the ev^ent of 
their dvung, the} forward their propert} to their rela- 
tives They take care of them when the} are sick, 
and, if the} die, bur} them ” From these elaborate 
regulations we gather that great numbers of strangers 
visited the capital on business The Maurva Empire 
must have been m constant intercourse wi'th foreign 
states Probabl} the treaty with Seleukos was largel} 
responsible for this 

“The third bod} consists of those who enquire 
when and how births and deaths occur, with a vnew 
not only of lev }ang a tax, but also in order that births 
and deaths among high and low ma} not escape the 
cognisance of Gov ernment 

* ‘ The fourth class superintends trade and com- 
merce Its members have charge of weights and 
measures and see that the products in their season 
are sold by public notice No one is allowed to deal 
in more than one kind of commodity unless he pays 
a double tax 

“The fifth class supervises manufactured articles, 
which they sell b} public notice M'^hat is new , is sold 
separately from what is old , there is a fine for mixing 
the two together 

‘ ‘The sixth and last class consists of those who col- 
lect the tenths of the prices of the articles sold Fraud 
in the payment of this tax is punished with death ’’ 

It IS noticeable that the authorities for Chandra- 
gupta’s reign make little mention of religion The 
usurping monarch seated himself upon the throne 
through the assistance of a Brahman, and he probably 
followed the Brahmanical reli- 
^'^'^Statere"mon' himself It was left to his 
^ great-grandson to take up the 

cause of Buddhism and to make it the paramount 
religion of India 
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ardently desires security for all creatures, rosjiect for 
life, peace and kindliness in behaviour This is what 
the beloved of the gods considers as tlie conquests of 
religion It is in these conquests of religion that the 
beloved of the gods takes pleasure, both in his empire 
and in all its frontiers” Then follow the names of 
five Greek kings, including Ptolemy of Egypt, to 
whose kingdoms, as well as to the extremities of India, 
missionaries had been sent 

(14) The fourteenth concludes this sines of edicts 
and announces that the king wll cause still more 
to be engraved 

This series of edicts are an excellent exposition of 
Asoka’s principles of government and ethical system 
Some precepts are repeated, because particular im- 
, portance ivas attached to them 

tionsof Asoka Eesides this body of laws or rules 

separate edicts, many of w'hich 
have come down to us, w'ere published by Asoka from 
time to time, and inscribed on rocks, or caves, or pillars 
Thus we have the special edicts relating to the admin- 
istration of Kalinga, and the thiee cave inscriptions 
at Barabai, in w'hich Asoka dedicates certain cave dwell- 
ings to a peculiar mendicant sect, thereby carrying 
out into practice his principles of toleration ' Jlost im- 
portant of the remaining inscriptions are those on pil- 
lars On SIX separate pillars, notably the Lats at Delhi 
and Allahabad, a series of edicts w'ere inscribed in the 
later years of the great king’s reign They reiterate 
and amplify the instructions of the earlier rock edicts, 
to which they may be justly considered an appendix 
We have bnefly mentioned the most important of the 
inscriptions which have been traced to King Asoka 
They extend over a penod of thirty years, betw'een about 
260 — 230 B C , and are “ the only safe foundation on 
which to build a history of his momentous reign ” 
They are, however, supplemented by a mass of Buddhist 
legend, which includes much genuine historical tradi- 
tion, so that the materials for the history of Asoka 
are more complete than those of any other reign in 
Hindu history prior to the Mohammedan conquest * 

The record of the reign is one of which an}^ monarch 
might well be proud Asoka worked indefatigablv 
for his people and his religion " Work I must” 

Asoka-s grealness P^’^llC benefit ’ ’ 

He was unwearied in business, 
and received reports at any hour and place He gov- 
erned an empire which extended from the Himalaj^as 
to the neighbourhood of Madras, from Beluchistan and 
Eastern Afghanistan in the West to the mouths of the 
Ganges in the East Much of this vast empire was 
governed directly by the king from his capital of Pata- 
liputra the rest — the outlying provinces — were ad- 
ministered by four viceroj's, generally members of the 
royal family The greater part of his long reign was 
devoted to administration and the inculcation of re- 
ligion only one war — that against Kalinga — broke 
its peaceful course Much attention was devoted to 
building A royal palace of unparalleled magnificence 
was built at Patahputra vast monasteries, countless 

* Cn the subject of Asoka v\e a-e much indebted to the writings of 
V A Smith (‘Early India,’ ‘Asoka’ in the Rulers of India Series and 
articles in the Royal Asiatic Journal) He has made this period his own 
Dutt has also paid very special attention (n his work to the great 
Hindu Empetor 
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world religion 


stupas or sacred cupolas, and massive monolithic 
pillars were erected throughout the length and breadth 
of the land Excepting the pillars, some of which, 
so valuable for their inscriptions, remain intact, the 
onlj' buildings of the Asoka period which have escaped 
destruction arc the group of celebrated stupas 
around Sanchi in Bhopal The excavations at Sanchi 
have been fruitful in results of the greatest importance 
for the historj' of the early Buddhist period, and it is 
quite possible that some at least of these stupas were 
erected by the order of Asoka himself But undoubtedly 
Asoka’s greatest claim to fame reposes in the measures 
taken by him to spread the teaching of Buddhism He 
neither attempted to destroy Brahmanism or Jainism, 
but by his active propaganda and 
the \ast ecclesiastical machinery' 
he evolved and controlled, he 
raised Buddhism to a position far above all rival systems 
At Asoka’s accession Buddhism vas little more than 
one of several religions in JIagadha and Kosala, before 
his death it had become predominant throughout India 
and Ceydon Nay more, it had been earned by' zealous 
missionanes to the confines of Western Asia and even 
into the territories of European kings Through the 
zeal and industry of Asoka, Buddhism had become one 
of the great world-religions It had received an impetus 
which bore it triumphantly' forward, and although a 
Hindu reviv'al was destined to wipe out Buddhism in 
India itself, the teaching of Gautama penetrated to the 
Far Fast, and occupies to-day a position of predomin- 
ance m the vast and populous Chinese Empire as also 
in the countries of Burinah, Siam, and Thibet 

But a philosopher-king of the ty'pe of Asoka or 
Marcus Aurelius is not alway's 
Dciih distinguished bv tnat practical 
° statesmanship so necessary to the 

consolidation of a mighty' empire Whether Asoka’s 
religious zeal was incompatible w'lth strong administra- 
tion, or w'hether he was unfortunate in his descendants, 
certain it is that the empir'' broke up shortly' after 
his death, and his descendants retained only Magadha 
and the neighbouring prov'inces Dasaratha, Asoka’s 
grandson seem'^ to hav'e been his immediate succcssoi 
He IS know’n to us from certain 
Breik up of the Maurya inscriptions, but his reign was a 
=30— "is^B c short one The remaining kings 

cf the Maiirya dvnasty' are mere 
names, and can be foand in the Vishnu Purana * 
The imperial line continued to occupy the throne of 
Patahputra until about 184 B C , but with gradually' 
diminishing power After the accession of the Sunga 
dynasty in 184 B C , the descendants of Asoka only 
survived as petty local ra]as in Magadha Meanwhile 
new states were formed, peoples conquered by' the 
earlier Mauryas reasserted their independence, and the 
Andhras, who formed one of the protected states of 
Asoka’s Empire, built up a powerful kingdom between 
the Krishna and the Godaven 

Still the Empire founded by Chandragupta, cur- 
tailed as it was, remained the 
The Sungas, greatest of Indian states, and 

continued for a while to form the 
pivot of Indian histoiy The last Maiirya ruler was 

* See p 34 below 
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treacheroaslj murdered b\ hts Commander m Chief 
I oihyanutrv ^^ho {ounde<l the SiinRi dymsU Patili 
putra remained the caj itM and (he cmj ire ruted o%er 
bs the Sungis probal !> embraced 
p« hT*m r* mo t o( the old ArNa\arta ca t of 
the Punjab but tettMTAj dul nut extend fuTthet South 
than the \arbadi mer The reign of Pu hvamitra « 
memorable for three things Pirst an in\aMOn by the 
Kmp 0* Kalinpa non again independent um beaten 
back Second a more formidthlc ifi't ion on the part 
of the Greek Menander King of Kabul and the I unjab 
uas repelled alter a «<actc sttupgle and a ptnaiWc to a 
of temtorj m the ^^e^ Third Puthj'amitra «bo 
was an orthodox Hindu marked the iKumning of the 
Brahmanic 1 reaction ly cclcl rating uith great pomp 
the ^namreffca or hor« wcnfice Thisim an ancient 
tite\ inch only a paramount soNcrcipn could celebrate 
nor could it be carried out until after a successful 
chaHeoge had be^n pi\en to all nial claimants of 
supreme poucr The defeat of Menander and the King 
of Kahnga doubtless Ratified Puahjatniira in perform 
I nj, this solemn nte. Theoldkmg uhodtedin r^'lUC 
15 the onlj great figure of the dj-na'l) his successors 
enjoved but the shortest of reigna and accompli hes! 
too little for their deeds to be handed doii-n to history 
The period was pobablj one of confusion and (he last 
Icing of the ten who composed the ^'inga fymasty lost 
his life in a diKreditabfe intncu 

A famdj of powerful Unhmans the Kansas who 
seem to ha\c goNcrned latteclj as Majors of the 
Palace no i vire<l the throne 
I? wtir** ^asude^a had contnsed to slay 
" fus master the last ^unga king 

but hejond his enme an I the time of ht accession be 
ts unknown (0 history Simihrly pothing is kno'vn 
about (he reigns of his tlitce descendant and wc 
may assume that the time wns a time of siolence 
TTie last of the Ksnias was slam ty a king of the 
Andhra dynasty who hal lor some time nist l>een 
crovm m importance and who may earn iiaae Iwm 
for some generations before the j aramount soiereigns 
of Xfagadha 

The Andhra Vingdom. which nov came to the front 
, had been in existence prior to the 
^ titncof Chandtaguita 1 itherin 
ins time or in thatofbis successor 
the Andhras were compelled to recognise the suprem 
acy of Magadha 

They however »s mentioned above reasserted 
their independence upon the disruption of Asoka s 
Fmpirp and rapidiv built up a dominion which 
extended right across the centre of India from the 
Codaven to Nasik m the Western Chats The tUoasty 
which extinguished the Kamas 
Th A inherited their tenatory was 

111 1 M mou in"” ^ ooc but had already 

*7 B c. c ^ A D prov ided the Andhras w ilh at least 
a doten kings About thirty kings 
reigned altogether and ol these nearly twenty occupied 
the position of paramount sovereign after the connuiwf of 
Migadhx The dymasty endured until stout ajo \ D 
and the (a'l ol the Andhras curiously coincides with the 
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end of the Kushani dmastt of North m India as well 
as with the ns? of the Sassaman dynasty ol Icrs a No 
continuous account of the Andhras either Jiefore or afjer 
thtir conquest ol Magarlha can be written but ome 
lew of their kings hire found a place in history and 
deserve coRSKlention Tluis KingVlala tV«e%enVeenth 
king who lived m the ist century \ D encouragf^ 
tV adop ion of the 1 raknts or v ernaciihrs for literary 
rotnposition I arly in the ecomlcentur> \ih\ayakura 
II wifcd a ucces (ul war against the ‘‘-ikas lahhias 
and “y asanas who had imidwl Inin shortly tofnre 
the Christian era and had carved out tor themselves a 
cries ol kingdoms m the w si of the peninsula * The 
greatest of the foreign pnn c* were the ^aka airajs 
of ^ura-htra (Katlnawar) who fought »o surcessfuUv 
against kihvaynkun » uccessors that Sura htra and 
the \ hole ol MaUva Cutch Smdh and the Konkan 
were at last under the great Rudradaman dcfinitcH 
dctach«l from the \ndhra dominions The \ndliia 
King a! the lime \ as I ulumava II Of the later In 
. _ dlin kings \ajna 'in was the most 

' imyxirtani and the most j >w rfuJ 

A multitude ol rnns struck by him have been preserved 
and It IS protol le that he recovered some ol the !a*t pros 
incesolthe INes! IIi successor* the la t three k ngs 
of the dynasts me mete name* and the causes account 
ailefor the downfall of n dyna t\ wh h had endure I 
walliharllj hniim hcil prestige lor so long areal present 
totaiU unknown The Andhra kings seem to have 
been g neraUy ortlioilox Hindus, although thev jrob* 
ah V relraineil from pet ecutmg Buddhism an act of 
wivlom when )l jv reinemtoreil that the maj^nw of the 
l»eo,*lc still professed the faith ol Buddha Different 
cities acteil a» the eapiials ol the Sndl ras at different 
times Jut I itali|uira seems to lave mk into a j 1 
tion of infenomy from which it only armc for a shoit 
jirnoil at the bemnnmg ol the Gupta Tra During the 
remain ler ol tie limlu jienoif the tendenev s 
for the rentre of jxwer to be shilud further \\e t 
Tlius bclorc the end of th Bu I 

V 4 tti s dhist a^e Ujjam an Id aid 

»Ua'u sacicd but hitherto h t U> a jic 

emwicut evtv wvlV to found to 
have atiainel that jiosvtion of unf|ucsiioncd sui remaev 
among Inhan cities which rataiiputra had lormerly 
enjoy el 

Iff '-The fndo frrcA Pahlna and Saki Dynasfits 
Con(ein|iorarv with the dynastiis treated of in 
the last Section (ncre sj rang up on the Indian Border 
land and in the \Xesl ol the peninsula a numbtr of 
kingdom ol varyinj, s\:c and general)} hort diintjon 
railed for the most part hv foreigners The empire 
of Asoka had cxtenled Northward (0 the Hindu Kush 
but alter the death of that great monarch the decline 
o! the Maury a dynasty tempted a mimtor of adven 
lurers to enter ujxm the regions of the Northwest 
Ffonlior which nccordin ly I'cc.ame the scene of war 
an I constant change ol rulers lor some hundreds of 
years The vast A lalic dominions of Sclcukos Nikator 
had matched with those of Chandragupta but about 
the middle ol the thud centtiry the Bactnans and 
the Patthians rebelled agunst hts descendants and 
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established two independent kingdoms, tliat of the 
Gncco Bactnan Kings, and that of 
Formation of Bactnan the Parthian ArsaKidac The 
and Parthnn Km^doms parthian monarch} was destined 
to eclipse in greatness that of tin 
Seleukidae themsehes, and ultimately became i source 
of constant aiino}anre to the growing power of Rome 
The Bactnan monarchy, whose independence was not 
recognised until 20S B C , wa^ fated to have a shorter 
and a stormier e\istoncc The founder of the Graico 
Bactnan monarchy was Diodotus He was followed liy 
Euthedemos, the king w ho extracted an acknow lodgment 
of Bactnan independence from Antiochus tlie Great 
Demetrius, the son of Euthydemos, succeeded him and 
even in the life time of his father earned his aims to 
India and conquered sonic torn 
Grxco Bicm'tn Kings jjp figures ns ' King of the 

Indians,' and probablv conquered 
Kabul, the Punjab and Sindh \ rnal, Eukratides, had 
meanw'hile wrested Bactria from the la’iful so\crcign, 
and ultimate]} made himself master of a pro\incc of 
India The two jiriiices seem to 
Demetrius md ha\e rcigncd simultaneous!}, and 
the sons of both seem from the 
cMdencc of coins to ha\c sue 
ceeded them But at least eighteen princes figure on 
the coins which ha\ e recently come to light, and of tlicsc 
most, if not all, must have reigned in the second cciitiirs 
B C It seems then that the Indian Border-land was 
parcelled out among a crowd of Greek princelings, whose 
chronology and mutual relations are by no means clear 
Possibly they were related for the most part to the 
families of Demetnus and Eukratides but as their 
names are with few’ exceptions know n only from coins, 
nothing certain can be predicated of the’m The on!} 
conspicuous pnnee among them was Menander, 
w'hose invasion of India, so 'uc- 
^^ss^BC*^’ cessfully frustrated by Push} a- 

mitra, was mentioned in the last 
section He seems to have been of the family of 
Eukratides, and to have had his cajutal at Kabul 

During the hfe-time of Menander there occurred one 
of those penodic tribal mo\ ements peculiar to Central 
Asia, and it greatly upset the political conditions in 
the North-West The Sakas, a section of the great 
Turki or Scythian race, driven from their homes by the 
Yueh-chi,* migrated South-West- 
w’3rdandabouti3oB C penetrated 
into Bactna, w’here they overthrew 
the Grasco Bactnan Kingdom, and destroyed for e\er 
Greek rule to the North of the Hindu Kush Pounng 
onwards, the Saka hordes occupied Seistan (Western 
Afghanistan) and passing into India, displaced the 
majority of the Indo-Greek pnnees who had established 
themselves on the North-West 
Saka Monarch) and Frontier A few Greek pnncelings, 
100— how’ever, survived in the regions 
to the North of Peshawar as late 
as 50 A. D , but they must have acknow’ledged the 
supiemacy of Saka or Parthian overlords The Sakas 
rapidly extended themselves over North-West India 
As early as 100 B C Saka Satraps were established at 

* See p 27 below 


laxiJa in the Punjab and Malhura on llic Jumna. 
Oll’crs occujiicd Surashfra (Kathiawar) and there ulti- 
mately foiiiuled a kingdom which c' tended to Ujjain in 
Malwa, and endured for about time hundred years * 
E\entlK Mahratta coiintr}' was for some time under 
a Saka Satraji, but the Andhra kings prcxcntcd any jxir- 
inanent oecupation of the Deccan In a foreign race 
The titles rf these Sal a jirinecs as r(\falcd b} the 
coins were geniralh Ksliatrajia fSatraj)) or Maliaksha- 
trapa Kireat Satraji) 1 iic'^c titles alone indicate their 
foreign origin One s( ries of Sal a jmnee s use the imjie- 
rial title ‘ king of kings,’ and the} were jiowerful enough 
to found an era aliielihas lasted to the jire sent da^ 
These, of whom \ onoiies and Mams are the Inst 
known, were doubtless the kings jiaramount while the 
Satrajis of 'laxiia and Mathura, of Siirashtra Malwa and 
tlic Deccan, eerc in origin infcnor 1 ings, owing allegi- 
ance to these soeereign lords, but ultimateK gaining an 
indcjiendcnee, and, in the ease of the Siirashtra ehnast} 
at least a jiosition of o\ erloreKhij) which justified 
the title 01 Mahakshatnpi 

The Saka Emjierors and the Satrajis of the North 
soon lost their jwwcr, and were 
The lMWa«? anti the succeeded b\ tlic Indo-Parthian 

inclo rirtiinn Kinctiom, n x \ T t 

S7lic-Circ 60 \ D Pahlaea kings, who were con- 

nected with the Arsacidc ro\al 
famiK of the Parthian empire, and jiossibh with 
the Pallas as of South Inelia of whom mention wall 
be maele hereafter t It was in the m.ddlc of the 
1st ccntiir}’ BC, when the Sakas had been settled 
in India for less than a hundred } cars, that Arsaccs 
Thcos " The Dixine, ” a scion of the Arsncic’e d\ nasty 
of Parthia, in\aded the Saka terntor} The Warlike 
Malwa clansseizcd the opporlunit\ 
° D*c t? ** against their masters, so 

that the Sakas, attacked or both 
sides, were totalh defeated, and their cmjnrc broken up 
The Indo-Parthian kingdom, which now superseded the 
Saka cmjnre, and so ultimateh the Indo-Bactrian pnnci- 
jxalitics, was itself of as short duration asits jiredcccssors 
. It reached the zenith of its power 

* iinuer Gondopharcs ^\hosc reign, 

it IS practically certain, began ir 21 A D He is pnn 
cipally interesting in tint ancient Chnstian tradition 
associates him with the name of St Thomas, the Apos- 
tic of tin Parthians and of South India St Tliomas 
was belle^cd toha\e con\erted ‘multitudes of the 
people ’ and then to haae suffered mart\Tdom at the 
hands of a neighbouring king But the story is pro- 
bably a jiiecc of jiure mvtholog} , and is only aluable 
by the e\ idcnce it provides as to the existence and 
greatness of King Gondophares While this monarch 
seems to ha\ e lailed over Kandahar, Seistan, the Pun- 
jab and Sindh, his successors were gradually pushed 

_ , r , , r, , southwards by' the advancing 
Decline of Indo Pirinian -rr , . . . 


Monarch} 


Yueh chi hordes J and entually 
sank to the position of pett} 
nnnees in the Indus delta There they held sw'ay for 
a time, just as the Indo-Greek jinnrelings retained a 
limited sovereignty in some of the i alleys of the 
North-West Although the Sakas had given ' place to 

* See p 27 below 
f See p. 40 belo^ 
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the Indo-Partbar kings, one branch «ur\jved Jrt 
Gnjerat in the position of 
s dependent Satraps It >vaa thi 

A D branch which hnaJIy established 
the great dynasty of thc^\estern 
Satraps — these ilahakshatrapas who ruled foi three 
hundred years over Kathiaw’ar Malwa and gave such 
trouble to the Andbra kings The don nfall of the Indo 
Parthian empire brought about 
Tb<' uestent Sik by the Kushana im aders before 
j8-4t>9 A D the end of the ist centurj A D 

provided these *^akas with the 
opportunity they sought About yS A D they re 
established their independence and Chasthana who 
re ubjected theMallavas was the real founder of the 
Western Satrapy It exWndcdits poweras the Andhra 
kingdom became weaker and endured until in its 
turn It was overthrown bj the 
Gupta Fmperors f There wore 
in all twenty seven km^ of this dynasty they all 
after Chasthana bear Indian names and eem to Ime 
forgotten their foreign ongm becoming thoroughlv 
Indiam^ed and thus more acceptable to the Hindu 
population over whom they ruled 

Thus for several hundreds of years the North West 
of India had been the prize of rival invaders and 
rulers of foreign race who although sometimes contem 
poraneous rou hly socceedcrl each other in three 
distinct penods which wc have desenbM as the 
IndoBactnan the Saka or Scythian and the Indo 
Parthian There now arrives upon the scene a fresh 
horde of invaders the Yueh du who established an 
empire and a dynasty— the Kushana— greater than an\ 
of the preceding and whose importance demands 
, , a separate narrative First Jet 

“ ‘ “ pause and inquire to what cv 

tent if any the senes of invasions 
just described affected the civilization of India U hat 
did the contact of Greek Scvthian and Parthian 
contnbute to Hindu thought manners and institutions? 
The Parthian princes ruled in India too short 1 time 
to make much impression in the 
country and dunne that short 
^ Gr» reasonable to conclude 

B a rtji that they levmt more than they 

taught Hindu civiluation was 
the more highly developed of the tivo and the con 
quenng races throughout this period of Indian history 
assimilated themselves to the people over whom they 
ruled and became Indianczed in feeling in language 
and often in religion The Sakas of the North v ere 
also too shortlived to leave any lasting impression } 
moreover their condition compared to that of the 
Indian peoples was one of barbarism Where the Saka 
rule endured for any length of time eg in Surashtra 
Malwa its character became purely Indian The 
Western Satraps adopted Indian religions some Bad 
dhism and others Brahmanism But though hItJe 
impre sion was left upon Hindu civilization by Parthj 

See p 5 bow 
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ans or Sakas itis reasonable to expect that the Grsco 
Bactnan princes who ruled for so long m the Punjab 
(we hear of one Hermaios, a Greek king on the Indian 
Frontier so late as the eve of the Kushana m\asioa) 
should have left some more lasting traces of them 
selves Hellenism had such an individualism of its 
own and Greek cmhzation so rarely fa led to take 
deep root where its seed fell that the Punjab at least 
might be thought to have been thorn Jt,h Hellenizef^ 

Butsu hwas not the case So far from having, infiuenc 
e 1 India as a whole the traces of Greek influence 
even in the Punjab re surprisingly slight and trivial 
The coins are mainly Greek iv type but no Greek in 
scnplions have been discovered TJiere is no evidence 
even that Creek architecture « a ever introduced into 
India To <!<jme slight extent Indian pictonal and 
plastic art eg Buddhit sculp 
” w'i' * ture— may have received a Greek 

stamp but even here what was 
borrowed has b**cn so cleverly di guised m native 
trippings that the onginahtv of tlic Indian imitators is 
stoutly maintained even by acute aiil learned critics 
The- conclusion of the matter is that the uiva 
sions of Alexander Antioclms the Great Deinetrios 
Eukratides and Menander were m fact whatever their 
authors may Im c intended merely military mcurxions 
which Jc/t no appreenbJe mark upon the mstitctioas of 
India The prolonged oecupalion of the Punjab and 
nei hboonng regions by Greek ruJerx had extremely 
hitle effect m Hclienirmg the country Greek political 
institutions and architecture were rejected althouj,h to 
a small extent Hcliemc example was accepted in the 
decorative arts and the Greek language must have been 
familiar to officials at the kmg« courts The litera 
ture of Greece was probably known more or less to 
some of the native olh ers who were obliged to ieam 
their masters language for business purposes but that 
language was not widelv diffused and the impression 
made by Greek authors upon Indian literature and 
CTCnee is not traceable until after the do e ol the 
period unikr di coi ion • 

/I -.-The Kushana Emptre 
The Kushana Fmnire was not strictly an Indian 
empire but as It incluacd fora time within its bound 
anes a large portion of India it requires ome mention 
in these pages We have seen that the Sakas were 
displaced from their original settlements m Central 
Asia by the Yueh cbi a race of nomads but Mongo- 
f ban like themselves The \ue 

chi came from North tVest China 
whence they had been expelled by a rival horde of the 
ame tock Having usurped the territory of the Sakas 
and driven them south towards India the Yueh chi 
remained undisturbed for about twenty years between 
f. the Jaxartes and the Chu nvers 

* At the end of that time they were 

expelled in their turn by a nval tnbe the Wu sun 
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and had perforce to resume their march They moved 
to the valley of the 0\us and settled upon the lands 
on its north side (Sogdiana), while they o\erran and 
dominated Bactria to the south Here tlioj lost their 
nomad habits and became a territorial nation, duid- 
ed into five principalities No- 
^ thing lb further known about the 

fortunes of the tribe for a considerable tunc, and the 
ne\t landmark is that unification of the \ ueli-cl'i unde. 
Kadphises I, the chief of the Kushana section of the 
horde He became sole monarch of a united Yueh-clu 
nation about 45 AD At tins time the growth of 
population caused the tribe to take up again its length}' 
wanderings it crossed the Hindu 
^^-idpiiises u Kush, and began to subjugati. 

‘ the proMiiccs on the Southern 

side Kashmir and Afghanistan seem to ha\o been 
conquered by Kadphises I, and he probably also made 
a beginning of those Indian conquests which were com- 
pleted by his successors Thus the suiiiircssion of the 
Indo-Greek and the Indo-Parthian cliicfs was begun, 
but it w’as Kadphises II who finallv extinguished the 
Indo-Parthnn jiow'cr in the Pun- 

Circ'^'sTA d’ Indus \alle\ fins 

^ ambitious monarch, while he mca 

sured sw’ords in vain w'lth the powerful Chinese Empire, 
earned his arms victoriously over the Noith-Ycst of 
India, and extended the Y'ueh cln dominion almost to 
the borders of Bengal The coins of this emperor ha\c 
been found scattered all o\er Northern India from Ben- 
ares to Kabul Of these coins many are based upon 
Roman models, and we know from Dion Cassius, the 
Roman historian, that an Indian embassy came to Rome 
in 99 A D', and congratulated Trajan on Ins succession 
to the empire 

Kadphises II was almost certainly succeeded b} 
Kanishka, the greatest monarch of the Kushana dj nasty 
This king is mentioned m not a 
r,rn A D inscriptions, and his memory 

«s-i5o A u perpetuated by the leg- 

ends of the Northern Buddhists But the fixture of his 
date has been the subject of much control ersy, and it is 
only fair to say that the date of 125 for his accession, 
as also the assumjition that he immediatel}' succeeded 
Kadphises II is strenuously disputed bv certain scholars 
of note * Still the numismatic evidence is so much in 
favour of an early date, that the majority of orientalists 
are agreed to accept 125 A D as provisionally correct 
„ „ In spite of the favouiable length 

H.S Conquesis Kamshka’s reign. Ins achieve- 

ments are remarkable He warred successfully against 
the Parthians, conquered Kashgar, Yarkand and 
Khotan, all dependencies of China, and in India he 
carried his empire to the mouth of the Indus, completed 
the subjugation of Kashmir, and is credited wnth an 
attack upon Patahputra m Magadha Kan’shka’s capi- 
tal was Purushapura, the modern Peshaw'ar, and theie he 
erected a vast Buddhist monastery and a magnificent 
tower The famous Gandhara sculptures may partly 
be attributed to this reign, and show that Kanishka 
like most oriental conquerors, was a devoted builder. 
In the history of Buddhism Kanishka occupies an 
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important jilacc Con\crtcd .apparently late in life 
after he had successively served 
Comers, on 'o the dcvil, till GrccI and Persian 

filth'"’ ° gofl‘^1 lit* devoted himself to the 

task of imposing Buddhism upon 
his subjects and to extending the faith abroad The 
Buddhism of his da} was more adapted to foreign 
propagation tlian the purer faith of Asoka "This 
newer Buddhi«:m, designated as the Ma\mam, or 
‘Great Vehicle’ (as contrasted v\itii the Ilina^ana, or 
* Little Vehicle '*) was largely of foreign origin, and 
developed as the result of the complex interaction of 
Indian, Zoroastrian, Christian, Gnostic and Hellenic 
elements, which was made possible b} the conquests 
of Alexander, the formation of theMaur}a Empire in 
India, and above all In the unificatioi. of the Roman 
creed under tlie swa} of the Earlier Einjierors In this 
newer Buddhism the «agc G.iutama became m prac- 
tice, if not in thcor}, a god, with his ear-, ojicn to 
the prajers of the faithful, and served b} a hierarch} 
of Bodhisittvas and other beings acting as mediators 
between him and smfiil men biicli a Buddha rightlv 
took a jikiee among the gods of the nations comjjnsed 
111 Kanishka’s widespread cmiure, and the monarch, 
evtm after his conversion, probablv continued to 
honour both the old and the new gods, as in a later 
age Harsha did alternate reverence to Siva and Bud- 
dha "t Kanishka w.as certain!} instrumental in making 
Buddhism known to China where it took deep root in 
the second ceiitur}, and his zeal for the icligion was 
also shown b} the holding of a Great Church Council, 
winch seems to have met in Kashmir, and to have 
st.ampcd with ifs.ipproval certain 
Buddhist commentaries Kan- 
ishka met his death, apparently b} 
v'lolence, about 150 A D , and like Asoka and Akbar 
was unfortunate III his successors Mthough Huvishka, 
about whom little is known, seems 
Kushin^powcr <0 have preserved the Empire 
undiminishcd, it began to break 
up m the reign of Vasudev a, for after his death there 
IS no trace of the existence of a jiaraniount jiower 
in Northern India Anarch} prevailed upon the North- 
West Fiontier, but there is evidence that kings of 
Kushana race held their own in Kabul until the} 
were ov'erthrown by the White Huns in the fifth 
century The third centur} is a period of darkness 
as legaids the history of India projier The Andhra 
dynasty came to an end approximately at the same 
time os the Empire of Kanishka, and be}ond the 
records of the Saka Satraps in 
The 3rd Ccniurj t the West w c liav e no guiding 
light to steel by until the impenal 
Gupta dynasty emerges at the beginning of the fourth 
century A D 

V — The Second Indian Empire The Guptas 

The Kushana Empire was not an Indian Emjnre in 
the sense of extending over the greater jiart of India 
But the Emjiire founded by the Mauryas was peculiarly 
Indian, and that founded about six hundred years later 
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by the Guptas was equally Indian It inaj be ralle 1 the 
second Indian Empire Its kings 
o e fJheG pi pure Indians it cmbracro 

^ the greater jurt of the Ptnmsuli, 

but no temtory outside India Magadha nhich had 
been the centre of the first empire now also became the 
starting point of the econd About So AD a certain 
Gupta probably a Sudra, succeeded in making hims H 
Uajah of Magadha His grand 
Ch d gopt 1 son Chandngupta more fortunate 
34rA married a princes of the 

Lichcha\i dan which seems to 
have greatly increased in imiwrtance sm c it last 
appeared in history dunng the Ritionalist At,c * This 
Chandragupta it was who laid the foundations of the 
Gupta power He styled himself King of kings He 
extended his territory along the Ganges to Mlahahad 
and also ruled oier Oudh His power was sufficient 
to warrant the adoj tton of a new 
^ ° ^ era th Gupta Fra iilich las 

been certainly fixed as beginning in 3 o \ D 

His son Samudra Gupta, was tl e founder of n more 
extended empire Much of his long reign was deiotcd 
to ivarsof aggression an ) thcAsokan pillar of Allahabad 
contains an amazing list of his conquests. The 
Sanskrit poet who composed the panegyric so luckily 
inscribed on this pillar classifies his lord campaigns 
geographically under four bca<ls as those directed 
against eleven km s of the South nine named kings of 
Aryavarta, or the Gangetic plain, be ides many others 
not specified the chiefs of the 
6 m pt forest tribes and the rulers 

3»s~o?sAO frontier kingdoms and 

republics. The rajahs of the 
North were forcibly rooted up The lor si tnbes 
mentioned inhabited Orissa and the Central Provinces 
Among the Southern kings vanquished were the chiefs 
of the Pallavis robber clans wlio had established 
themselves on the Coromandel Coast some ecntuncs 
befor Tlie Punjab was at this time as in the lime 
of Alexander inhabited by a number of republican 
clans who had doubtless risen 
*c rums of the 1 ushana 

^ E npire The c were subjected 

but not apparently brought under the direct rule of 
Samudra Gupta Thev assumed therefore the position 
of protected states The vast South rn conquests 
also were not retained the expedition to Cape 
Comorm was rather 1 gigantic plan Icring expedition 
of the type so com non m the Ea t and a nominal 
suzerainty vas the only permanent mcmonxl of these 
years of warfare Still the dominion under the direct 
government of Samudra Gupta comprised all the most 
populous and fertile countries of Northern India It 
extended from the Hooghly on the East to the Jumna 
and Chambal on the West and from the foot of the 
Himalayas on the North to the Narbada on the South 
Surashtra Gujerat and Malwa still retained undisputed 
independence under the Western Satraps but the 
remamin^kmgdoms both m the North tVest and m the 
extreme South had been overrun and compelled to 
acknowledge the Emperor s suzerainty No Emperor 
since Asoka had brought so many Indian states 


beneath hissway and the Gupta power was evidently 
acknowledged by tlie kings of Kabul and Ceylon who 
both maintained diplomatic relations with Samudra 
Gupta The revival of the hor e sacnfice also testifies 
to the great power achieved for none bu* a paramount 
king dared (0 perform this nte But Samudra 
Gupta was not alone distinguished by success in war 
He wa clearly an exceptionally gifted ruler and a 
talented man a mu icnn nnl a composer of v^r e 
He took much delight m the octety of the learned 
nd assiduously studied Hindu sciiptures H was 
thereforexxotarx ot BrxHmanism and not of Buddhi m 
It IS interesting to notice that Samudra Gupta remov ed 
his capital from Palaliputra whore his predecessors 
hvd held their court to Kausambi in Central Indn 
about Qo mils south we t of Allahabad After the 
reign of nearly half a century he died full of honours 
ana glory and was happy in the peaceful accession 
of his able son the becond Chandragupta of the 
dynastv This king was probably the \ ikramaditya 
( sun of power ) of the legends that CTeat king wro 
IS issociaud m Indian history with the Hindu anl 
Brahmanicrevivalandwhoscgl ry 
o attracted to his court the nine 

375 4 3 ^^ gem 0^ San knt literature But 
the identity has not as yet been al>solutcJy cst Wished 
Chandragupta 11 has, however very definite claims 
to greatnes He was 1 wise and talented mm a 
reputed artist and a trong xi^orous ruler Though he 
never sought to consolidate on empire m the South he 
made snece sfu) expeditions to tl e North West as wo 
^ are told by the iron pillar at Efelhi 
** ^ w\»?* * finally de iroycd the West 

rrn Satrapy thus annexing the 
ndi and populous Sunshtra Malwa kmj,dom to his 
dominion v\hat tlie Andhra dymsty had failed to 
accomplish the Gupta Empire did with ea e and by 
the dose of the fourth century few if any foreign 
chiefs held swvy in India *^ome account of the in ti 
tutions of Northern India as also of the topography 
xml rchgous ondition of India xt large can be 
gxth red from the narrative of the Chinese traveller 
Fahien who stayed six years in 
AD the countrv to which he hxd come 
xs X Buddhist pi!p.nin Naturally 
III attention IS hiefly taken up with Buddhist legends 
sites monuments relics anti holy book Still the 
incidental allusions to conlcmporarv civilization arc 
both numerou xnd valuxbV Fa hien testifies to the 
excellent xndorderlv government which the people then 
njoyed Taxes wc e light the movements of the 
population not restricted corporal punt hment rare 
Tlic pilgnm IS much impressed by the glories of 
the late capital Pxtahputra where he inspected the 
rums of Asoka s magnificent 
^ palace He notices that char 
itable institutions abounded m the great towns 
and rest houses were provided for travellers on 
the hi hivayis The free hospitals at Palahputra 
arc singled out for special prai c The poor of all 
countries could repair to them and re eived every 
kmd of requisite help gratuitously Physicians in 
spect tl cir aisca cs xnd according to their cases order 
W Deal T tv! f F ( ( I t«J I m h Ch ne* ) 
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them food or drink, medicine ot decoctions, everything 
in fact that might contribute to their ease When cured 
they depart at their convenience” AHhough the 
ruling Emperor was a Hindu, and favoured the Rrah- 
niamc reaction, Baddhisin was still professed by the 
majority of Indians, and Buddhist learning flourished 
m gigantic monasteries Toleration must have been 
one of the fundamental principles of the mild but 
strong government of Chandragupta Vikramaditya 
No government for centuries had been so effective 
or so popular 

Kumara Gupta I, the son of Chandragupta, reigned 
^ with undiminished power until the 

perorJ 4rT4^8o AD middle of the cpiitiirv, when the 
savage Huns began their inroads 
One branch of this Mongol ho’-de passed into Europe, 
under the leadership of Attila, the ‘ scourge of God, ’ 
while a second branch remained in Asia, and under 
the name of the White Huns, defeated the 
Persians, overthrew the Kushana kingdom of 
Kabul, and ^tlast penetrated into India At this time 
Skanda Gupta succeeded to the 
of his father and inflicted 

(Circ 455 AD), which, however, only gave India a tem- 
porary breathing space About 470 A D , a fresh swarm 
of nomads advanced into the interior, and the Gupta 
Empire began to succumb under their repeated 
onslaughts With the death of Skanda Gupta about 
480 A D , the Empire perished, though the dynasty con- 
tinued to rule Magadha and the surrounding districts for 
several generations Members of the family also leigned 
m Malwa for a time, and a third line, of foreign origin, 
took advantage of these troublous times to found the 
kingdom of Valabhi * But all these princes must 
have been tributaries of the con 
Brfiak quermg Huns, who under Tore- 

niana and Mihiragula established 
a paramountcy over Northern India This Flunnic 
Empire and its disruption belong, however, to the next 
or Puranik Period Buddhism w'as now in its decline, 
and the Buddhist Period may appropnately be closed at 
500 AD It had witnessed the two greatest Empires of 
ancient India, henceforth, with rare exceptions, the 
country suffers irom disiiitegra 
^"?:Tfc®48s°Lo^A o'"'’ tion and division No Empire 
comparable in extent or stability 
to the Maurya and the Gupta Empires arose in India 
until theMohammedans had established their supreraacj>^ 

VI — Law and Admimstration xn ihe Buddhist Age 
To this period, perhaps to the time of the early 
Guptas, may be referred the famous Code of Manu 
This body of law is, however, merely one of several 
legal treatises which were written in verse, and for the 
most part modelled on the prose Sutras of the Ration- 
alist Age The exposition in the metrical codes is gen- 
_ , erally clearer than m the Sutras, 

subjects the law 
has become severer For instance, 
the stncter prohibition against takmg ^ animal life 
-testifies to the influence which BiiddfiiSm hitci 'been 
exircising upon the community At the Same time 

* See p* 36 below 


the law of Manu claimed to be the ruling of imme- 
morial antiquity It w^as called after Manu because the 
Brahmans declared it to be of divine origin, and 
ascribed it to the first Manu, or Aryan man, 30,000,000 
years ago Manu was regarded as the Father of the 
Aryan race, and figures in the Hindu version of the 
Flood story 

The Institutes of Manu* are divided into twelve 
books A few' of the matters treated of may be briefly 
alluded to It must be premised that the law as here 
laid down was Biahmanical Hindu Law, and therefore 
in some respects not accepted by the Buddhists, who 
during this period formed the majority of the popula- 
tion Nor was it acceptable to the supporters of the 
new and debased Hinduism, which was now corning 
into being It prescribes Vedic rites and sacrifices, 
and makes a stand against the growing image-wor- 
ship, and that mass of mythology and superstition which 
was incorporated into the later or Puranik Hinduism 
Manu declares the king to be the fountain of 
, justice, and speaks at length on 

the competence of witnesses, and 
the absolute necessity lor them to speak the truth 
“Naked and shorn, tormented w'lth hunger and thirst 
and deprived of sight, shall the man w'ho gives false 
evidence go with a potsherd to beg food at the door of 
his enemy ’ ’ “ Headlong, m utter darkness, shall the 

sinful man tumble into hell, who, being interrogated 
in a judicial enquiry, answers one question falsely ’ ’ 
Manu divides the law into eighteen heads, of which 
„ , sixielate to criminal and twelve 

' to CIV il cases The cnminal law is 

disfigured bj caste distinctions, as in previous times 
For instance, a Sudra who defames a Brahman is to 
have Ins tongue cut off, w'hereas no amount of de- 
famation on the part of a Brahman is punished more 
severely than by fine But the barbarity of 
punishment with which Sudra offences are threatened 
was probably much mitigated in practice Theft and 
robbery are regarded as v ery heinous offences, and the 
king who does not afford protection to property ‘ ‘ will 
soon sink down into hell ' AduBery, except in the case 
of a Brahman, was to be punished by death, an adul- 
terer to be burnt, and an adulteress to be dev'oured b}' 
dogs The death penalty is enjoined for those who 
slay women, children or Brahmans, for thieves caught 
with stolen property and their accomplices, for the 
destruction of dams or tanks, for treason and for 
tieasonable practices, such as the forging of rojal 
edicts and the bribing of ministers 

Careful rules are formulated with respect to debt, 

Civil Lvw interest,! sales, 

partnership and deposits It is 
enjoined that a workman s^^ould not be paid unless he 
did his work according to agreement, and the breaking 
of agreements could be punished by fine, impnsoniiient 
or ev'cn banishment A verv interesting provision 
IS that purchasers or sellers could cancel their bargain 
within ten days Such frequent occurrences as disputes 
between ownets of cattle and servants were fully pro- 
vided for T'hus the herdsman was responsible for all 
animals lost by hiS negligence, while theiownei was to 

* The Institutes are ir^nsHted byiBUhler m Vol \\V of the 
Sncf^d Books of ihe Fast 
t Cf p 22 above 
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be rei.ponsil)le b\ nigbt if the cattle were housed for 
the wght In this connection it is interesting to find 
that a space of common pi turc land nas rescried round 
\ illages and towns ^lanu emphasizes the dependence 
of women on men and insists that a dutiful \ifc should 
not show aiersion to a drunken hu ban 1 Widow 
remarriage was gradually dying out hut the marriage 
of a anrgin widow is expressly permitted C amblm*' 
and betting cause tl e destruction of kingdoms and 
were to be met by corporal punishment and banish 
ment The Law of Inheritance is the most fully treated 
of all subjects but is too complicated for discussion 
in these pages It forms the basis of themodern Hindu 
Law of Inheritance and was m its turn based upon the 
Sutras of the Rationalist Age But many portions 
of the Institute have ceased to be operative in the pres 
ent day The Draconic seventy of the law toward 
Sudras was probably never reduced to pr ctice even 
m the day's of Brahm n supremacy and all distinc 
tions m piini hm nt based on caste certainly ceased 
to have operation after the Mohammedan conquest of 
India Men of snpenor caste do not marry wumcn 
of inferior cast now widow mamage has alto ether 
b«n stopped since Manu s time and many of the 
domestic ntes insisted on by Manu hive ccised to be 
performed 

Economics and admmi tration are touched upon in 
^ ^ a few miscellaneous provisions 
Trr, “ which shculd be read in the light 

afforded b\ Ifegasthenes Account 
of Chandragupta Maury a % regime Thus the king 
could impose an ai v lorem ta\ of 5% on the sale of 
all merchandise In thecaseof Chanlragupta welave 
seen that the duty was loy The king could retain n 
monopolyof certamirtiple and punish allwho infringed 
upon if He was entitled to fix all weights and mca 
surcs and Mapu gives 11s a lengthy list of the weights 
m use He levned customs and tolls a part of the 
Thu o, royal prerogative in almost all 

old monarchies both Eastern and 
Western The body of the revenue however was 
derived from the land tav which Manu fixes at an 
eighth sixth or twelfth part of the produce A fifti th 
part of (he increment on cattle and gold and a sixth 
part oi tree meat butter earthen vessels stone ware 
tc sup^mented the land tax the customs and the 
exci e The king is warned against excessiv e taxation 
and the ranacitv of offic rs is provided against by the 
TheC is«»i and appointment of superintendents— 

lb R y ‘ < insp ctors— for each town 

A hierarchy of officials adminis 
teredthe couiitrv iind r the eyes of th sc uperint nd 
ents The king appointed a lord over each village lords 
of ten villages of twenty 0^ a hundred and lastly of 
a thousand villages Above these came the viceroy of 
provinces but uch important functionaries were con 
fined to the more extensiv e Empires such as tho c of the 
Maurya and C upta kings Seven or eight ministers seem 
to have generally assisted the km„ m his adininistra ion 
while sep-rate officers were employed as rev nue col 
lectors and for the management of mines and manu 
PrtDwiofoffi th. factures The officials were as a 
rule paid by the assignment of 
land some no doubt in perpetuity like the jagir 


dars of later times There is evidence that much 
land was alienated to monasteries and temples after 
the fa hion common in medixval Europe Such lands 
of course j aid no taxes The Code of Manu also con 
tains some intercs mg remarks upon v/arfare and 
. militarv admimstrition The 

^ ® importance of building fortresses 

IS dwelt upon and humane laws rf war are laid 
dovn Siege methods are detailed and the king 
IS enjoined after the conquest of an enemy' to 
respect th< local customs and laws of the vanquished 
In general it must lx. said that the pnnciples of 
adniimstrationinculcatedby Afanu were highlv civilized 
an 1 there is evtrv indication that the people were pros 
perous and contented Even in time of war the body 
of the population seems to have suffered little But 
the picture of Indian life and administration can be 
more accurately drawn in the ensuing period from 
Ih matciials collected by Hmen Tsang the great 
Chinese traveller For in the case of a Code like that 
of Manu it is sometimes difficult to differentiate the 
■deal from the actual 

III — Soctel} Rc/igioii and LUerature 

The ocial conditions dtrsmbed bv Hmen Tsarg 
in the 7th centurv which we reserve for mention m 
the following chapter will apply broadly to the penod 
under di cu ion 

The Institutes of Manu arc very informing or tlie 
snhictt of cistc hut when the author attempts 
a hi toncal inquiry of its ongiii, he wanders 
much astray It musi ilso be remembered that the 
principles enunciated bv him were tho c of the Brah 
mars nd doubtWs of the llmdu revival but not of the 
Buddhists md therefore it is dangerous to assert that 
- Ihev were scrupnlousK oluerved 

* during the Buddhist renod If 

Mmu were to be Ix-hcvcd some of the mo t necessarv 
trad sin anv ocial ystem vv re regarded with con 
tempt ^ueft were singers ard actors makers of bows 
and arrows, architects and messengers tnirers of horses 
ind other mmals instructors in arm wa hermen 
hunter*, ^ol Ismitlis and blacksmiths Practically all 
artisans hepherds and agncultuists were held in on 
tempt and degradation I y pnests 
J'l"'!*.*. and kings Little lance was 

^ ^ thus lEorded to the aspirations 
of genius among the people and 
where a great artist or a great sculptor coulu not obtain 
honour among his countrymen there was little hope 
of that artistic fruit of the highest order vvhicl spnng 
from the soil oi a tolerant individiiah m Whatever 
emancipation Buddhism mav hav e brought about in 
these directions wa rever ed bv the tnumphan 
Brahmam m of the 4th 5th and following centuries 
Even maritime navigation and commerce which 
had flourished for a time m the Buddhist period was 
alandoned in a cyrdance with the narrow dictates of 
reviving Hinduism 

Vanu s formidal le list of castes includes all the non 
Aryan races and indeed almost all tl e known races of 
Asia The Sakvs Pahlava \avanas(Bsctrian Greeks) 
and Chinese all figure in his j ages as separate castes 
His account of their origin is absolutely untenable and 
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hardly deserves mention But the tiades and profes- 
sions, which, as above noticed, were despised by him, 
are not regarded as separate castes They still there- 
fore fonned part of the great undivided Vaisjm caste, 
and as this involved their retention of the privilege 
_ , of the twice -born to acquire 

fo?m separne cas'ef ‘ religious knowledge, and perform 

religious rites, it is difficult to 
see why they met with such contempt The community 
was no doubt cnppled by the stigma cast upon so 
many useful professions, but as yet the evil effects of 
the caste system were less seriously felt than m Puranik 
tunes The numerous profession-castes of a later and 
the present day were as yet non existent as separate 
castes, With the result that for a Vaisj'a to pass from 
one profession to another was doubtless easier ni the 
earlier centuries of the Christian era than it afterwards 
became Disintegration had not as yet i cached its 
highest pitch 

In the matter of sacrifice Manu sought to perpr t- 

uate the old Vedic rites which had been pr^senbed in 

„ „ , the Brahmanas and Sutras But 

the attempt was vain, for we 

know that the ancient domestic sacrifices (the griliya) 

at the householder’s hearth, and the Srauta rites 

performed by pnests, were fast falling into disuse, and 

being supplanted by the temple priests of Puianik 

Hinduism The status of woman, as gathered from 

the Code v'as still a high one, but the average marrying 

age for girls ivas being lowered and w'idow remamage 

w'as becoming rarei It certainly existed, as Manu 

„ . , ,,, testifies, but was now disapproved 

Pos,t.on of Women 

approval, however, did not extend to virgin widows 
Mamage between relations was rigidly prohibited, and 
the ancient custom of raising issue on a brother’s 
widov/ seems to have fallen into disuse A noteworthj 
fact IS that slavery is recognised b) Manu, and slaves 
are classified under seven heads vir , captives of war, 
those serving for daily food, slaves boni as such m the 
house, slaves bought or giv en by others, slaves inherited, 
and men enslaved by way of punishment Slav'ery was 
certainly a very ancient practice, and probably dates 
back to the earliest Aryan inva- 
^ sions when the aborigines were 

frequently ens'*aved after capture in war Though 
Megasthenes denied its existence in India,* it had contin- 
ued uninterruptedly throughout the Buddhist Penod 
Debt apparently was not one of the causes of slavery as 
m Ancient Greece and Rome, but female slaves could be 
pledged, like other property, by borrowers With this 
brief notice of social conditions we shall paSo to a 
consideration of religion in the Buddhist Age the 
supremacy of Buddhism and the beginning of its decline 
From the time of Asoka until the Gupta dominion 
the religion of Buddha was pro- 
The ascendancy of fessed by the maionty of people, 
Brah«a?andSan^kra ^nd it alone has left prominent 
revival traces Thus in the mscnptions, 

“ three-fourths or more of the per- 
sons named and the objects of donation specified, from 
Asoka’ s time to Kanishka, are Buddhist, and the 
majonty of the remainder are Jain From that time 

* See p 22 above 


onwards tlie Brahmans, the gods they patronized, the 
sacrifices they carried out, receive cvcr-incrcasing notice 
till the position of things is exactly rc/ersed, and in the 
5tli century A D , three fourths arc Brahman, and the 
inajorit}. of the rest are Jam ” The mscnptions then 
^ arc the best witness to the growth 

Eudence onhe mscrip pre-eminencc of Buddhism, 

lollowcd by its gradual decline 
from the religion of a majoiity to that of a minonty 
During the period of Buddhist predominance we find 
the names of very few Hmdu kings most of the rulers 
belong to one or other of the invading races who inclin- 
ed to Buddhism m its later form Brahmanism, of 
course, contmued to exist, but it occupied rather the 
position of a non conforming sect, though onl}' rarei)' 
a persecuted sect The low ebb to which Brahmanism 
had sunk is prov'cd by the fact that the penod we 
have been speaking of has left no trace of a building 
or sculpture devoted to the use of the Brahmanic 
religion Moreover, the few Brahmanic mscnptions 
that have been discovered are written m the Pah or the 
current Prakrit, instead of in Sanskrit, thus confor- 
„ , . . mine to the deliberate Buddhist 

Buddh.stnrch..ecturc cmplojing a language 

intelligible to the people While the infenority 
of Brahmanism is indicated by the ab^-ence of archi- 
tectural remains, the unquestioned supenont)' of 
Buddhism led to the construction of numerous build- 
ings, of which a great quantity surv iv c Dr Fergusson 
in his monumental History of Archiulurc paj-s great 
attention to the Buddhist remains He classifies the 
works of the Buddhist Period under five heads — 

(1) Lais or stone pillars generally bcanng inscnp- 

tions Such were the stone pillars of Asoka, 
and the famous won pillar at Delhi which 
belongs to the period of Buddhist decline 

(2) Stupas, cupolas or topes, erected to mark 
some sacred event or site, or topreserv'c some 
supposed relic of Buddha T)ic Bhilsa stupas, 
of which the great Tope of Sanchi is the 
principal are the most famous Buddhist 
stupas in existence, as well as probably the 
oldest They can be asenbed to the times 
of Asoka, or his immediate successors 

(3) Rails, generally erected to surround stupas 
They usually contain elaborate sculptured 
ornamentation and valuable mscnptions 
Some are as old as the 2nd and 3rd 
centuries B C 

(4) or churches Most of these are ex- 
cavated out of the solid rock, and the majonty 
are m the Bombay Presidency The great 
cave at Karli is the finest of all, but there 
are others of older date Karli probably 
dates from the ist century of the Chnstian 
Era and the Chaityas of Ajanta and Ellora 
aie a few hundred years later still 

(5) Viharas, or monastenes The eailiest monas- 

tic buildings were not of stone, but v/ood 
gave place to stone early m the Chnstian 
Era Fine Viharas surViVe at Ajanta, Nasik 
and Ellora They consist generally of a great 
haU with a verandah m the front, a sanc- 
tuary m the back, and cells for monks oil 
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either side of those 1 .»c the Chait>’as 

arce'cca\itc(1 Theworlcl fimousmomstcrj 
of Nahndn where Hiuen Tsatig tudieo 
in the7thcentur3 1 asunfort»inntcl> pcnshetl 
It was not mcrclj a monastic institution 
but the greate t Buddhist unucrsits 
After about the 5tU century but few Buddhist 
building were erected and the architectural genius of 
India found its expression in Hindu temples winch 
tended to become more c'nboratc and ornate until tic 
_ , „ cveof the MohammeiLanconnucst 

^ Buddhism if«elf had undergone 

great dun cs bdorc its awnJancj came to an end 
The Primitive Buddhism so suitable to India with its 
umonof practical ethics and relijjious sijccuhtions neccs 
sanlj undcnvent modifications when it came to lie pm 
pagated amongst foreign people \soLa s missionin 
came into contact with Grecian culture The ^aka and 
Kushanakings camcinto contact w illi both and incor j»or 
ated Buddhist saints and freek go<U with their lielicfs 
WTule Buddhisn waili its unixirsal toleration pleis 1 
them better than Brail nanism with its cacltis sc ci'le 
j'stem the pure BudJlu in wathout deities g se no satis 
faction Tliesc people dwi not want a ss-stem of ethics 
but gods whom thc\ could sec an 1 to s horn tlies coid 1 
pray So Buddha ssaisgraduallj chanc'^lintoaoismits 
and the prevailing Creek art fjr of Bvetna sopilicsl 
hts images which hitherto had been ttnknowai 
in Buddh $m Tlie latter once a select order of 
ascetic monks now grew into a rew |)0]u1tr religion 
with a pantheon of BiKldhisanl 
M*sa,«wm. Bodliisattvas an 1 attendant d i 
ties and demons whose iiniges were adored m sfaciojs 
temples, with fwinixius ceremonial and noisj festi 
sals Tins new Buddhism as it cmbnccvl th whole 
people wascallcdtfe l/oArjam or the great viliicic 
in contrast with the //iiia)and or thelitllcv htcle of 
thepnmitive Buddhism winch ludonlj l>e«.n for is^lect 
few Those chanf.es look place carls in tl t Clmstitn 
Era an 1 had l>ecn preccnet! I v the adoption of 
elaborate pilgn-vages nnd r he worhijT ^ome 
mention of the Mahajma form has Ikth alreadv male 
in dealing with thercgnofKam lika who became Che 
patron of the nev Buddhism, just as ksoka had I»ccn 
the patron of the old Buddhism Tlie new form rapidlv 
spread over India and itvva the Mainj-ana Bu Idlii m 
which took root m China Thibet an 1 other Pastern 
countries while the Hmajaina survived m Cojlon alon 
The well atlesteil prevalence of Bud llnsm dunng 
the two centuries preceding and the two centimes 
following the birth of Chnst grndtnllv gave waj to 
that famous Brahmanical revival of which the rujla 
D htn 1 I ds It "cre the most powerful 

1 tbe m<^ cctt igcnts It liccamc noticcal ’c 
^ \ rt** a"*!) however as carls as the second 
century when Kadphiscs II was 
a devotee of Siva and it was fostered during the 
3rd century by the Saka Satraps of the ^^est The 
( upla Fmperors who for the most part were zealous 
Hindus an^ fuided by Brahmans strove to make this 
Hindu and Sanskrit revival a success while at the 
same time they tolerated Buddhism and Jainism 


Simudri Gupta possessed learning as well as mar 
lial prowc s and it is j robablc that he and his great 
successor Chandra Cuptatikramaditj a dclilicratcl} set 
themselves the task of assisting the recrudescence of 
Brahmanical Hinduism at the cviwnsc of Buddhism 
ami of cia steal San knt at (he cx|xmsc of tla more 
IV IV popular Iifcrarv dialects But the 
Ji H nduism was verj different 

from the Bralimanic religion of 
the Epic and Rationalist \pcs ^till more did it di/Tcr 
from the primitive \ edic religion of the earlv Vryans 
Tlie exten ive I antheon of the later Buddhism was 
drawat iijxin in the evolution of Punnik Hindui m 
while mn Vrjain sujierstitions contnbut d to the new 
failii a niimlxT of nlcs and lx?liefs winch tl e pre Bud 
dhist Hindui m had never incorporated with if^ilf 
In tilt worB of Sir William Hunter Hinduism 
tlntislalter dij Hinduism the Hinduism of the Puranas 
an 1 aflerw irds is a social league and a religious alliance 
\5 the various race elements of the 
'YvSn ' Indian peop e have been welded 

into caste the simple old liclicfs 
oflhcNctla the mild doctrines of Buddha and the fierce 
rites <vf the non \ryan tribes lave been thrown into 
the melting j«t and pour'd out thence as a mixture 
of precious metal an 1 dross to I)!* worked up into the 
complex vorshi) of the Hindu gods Tlie new Hindu 
ism nj idl j extrude 1 ov er the Pcccan. and the Drav iti 
lan peoples of ^outh India for the fir>t lime thorough 
Iv adop eil (he reliptui of (he Hindu Tliev com 
(o have l>een volanes of Buddha or of Jainism for sever 
al centuries liit had never complctelj accepted the 
Hnhmanic faith in prt Buddh st limes Craduallj 
then the new Hinduism over spread the Peninsula until 
h) (he joth centun if not before Buddliism became 
extinct in In ha Itself Jainism ho wver survived as a 
small and inferior sect which had cxisfetl for centuries 
panll i to Btiifdliism (Iiou{,Ii it had never gained an} 
great ase mlancj 

Tlic htrrtn revival which accomjvini d this rcli 
glows lenawence is important liccauNC it produced some 
of the greatest masterpieces of the Hindu intellect 
fv .t lu. k . Tlie language of the pundits tlic 
clas ical Sanskrit v as rlalxinted 
from (he old Brahnian c or *5econd Hiisli Indian,! d'e 
finpiagcof the Ural mana andUpani hads But it was 
greatlj enn hed l\ words taken from the 1 ili and 
the vernaculars It must ha c been ihntli dcvcl 
oped I > theinrstli cliool during the pri dominance 
oiRiildhism and las fir t used in inscriptions in the 
stcond centurj A D while from the 4th am- 5th 
centimes onward it Iccame the litcnrv lingua^ for 
all India Tlius the iictory of the Bnfimans was ac 
companicd bj tl e victory of the language of tl cir sacred 
books Just as the old religion l>ccame transformed 
and distorted almost be\ond recognition to atisfv the 
popular taste so the old langu gc had j crforcc fo in 
corporate popular elements to secure acceptance 

Of (he woiks of ft religions or semi rehpous charac 
ter attnbuf able to the close of our penod ir to (he be 
ginning of the San knt revaval the most important are 
the metneal legal treatises such as the Code of Mann 
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The Punnas 


spoken nf above, and the three most ancient Pnranas 
The tenn Pioana, signif3nng ‘old,’ applied original- 
ly to prehistoric, especially cosmogonic, 'egends, and 
then to collections of ancient traditions gencrallv 
The existing Puranas are partly legendai}', partly bpccu- 
lative, histones of the universe, compiled for the pur- 
pose of promoting some special form of Brahnianical 
belief Some teach the tenets of the Vishnuvite, others 
those of the Sivaite sects For with the revival of 
Hinduism theie grew up a ereat 
division of the neople into Vish- 
naivas and Saivas, according as either Vi'^hnu or Sn a, 
both origmall)^ Vedic deities, were adopted as the 
, Supreme God But this division 

realty only represents two different 
views of the same religion, a fact which is tjrpificd 
m the Indian Trinitj' of Brahma, Vishnu and Si\a, 
the Supreme God in his three manifestations of 
Creator, Pieserver and Deatroj^er While this 
Tiimurti, or Trinit}^, is recognised b}' the Puranas, they 
are of a distmctty sectarian character They ‘ ‘ include 
a mass of extraneous didactic matter on all manner 
ot subjects whereby these works ha\ e become a kind 
of popular encyclopedia of useful knowledge It is 
evident, how'ever, from a comparative!} early definition 
given of the typical Purana, as well as from numerous 
coincidences of the existing works, that they are based 
on or enlarged from, older works of this kind, more 
limited m then scope f’ ’ The legendary lore incorporat- 
ed in the Puranas is not abvaj s of 
Some of them not t\ith ^ very authentic kind, for many 
?or.cai trnduZ'' fabncations w ere made in o. der to 

suppty new rites and beliefs with 
the sanction of antiquity Still the genealogical tables 
contained in some of the Puranas “contain much truth 
mixed up w'th a deal of falsehood The mvanablc 
form of the Puranas is that of a dialogue, m which 
some person relates its contents, m reply to the in- 
quiries of another The existing w'orks of this class 
^ , are eighteen in number The most 

vS' Puranas ancient are the Vayu, the Mats} a 
and the Vishnu Puranas These all 
contain dynastic lists and presene much important 
historical tradition The Vayu Purana is the earliest 
extant it was probably compiled in the 4th century 
under the early Guptas The Vishnu Purana, which 
treats v^ery full} of early Hindu history and legend, 
the organization of caste, etc , w'as probably composed, 
or at least compiled m its present form in the 5th 
or 6th century A D , while the Matsya seems to have 
been intermediate betw^een it and the Vayu Purana 
Contemporary with the Puranas and the works on 
, , , religious law ( e e , the Codes of 

ficml muai Manu and Yajnavalkja) there 

appeared works on sacrificial 
ritual Of these the chief were the Bhash}ms or coni- 
mentaiies on the Sutras of the Rationalist Age 
“ Since the sacrificial religion ivas being revived, the 
necessity of a definite and authoritative ritual was 
felt , and as the sacrifices had been out of use for a 

* See p 30 above 

t Jul us LgEeling Samhii Literature 

j H H Wilson Prefact to transhtion of the Visbnu Purana 
Professor Wilson s Preface is full of illuminating matter, and the translation 
IS the only complete English one of a Purana, up to date 


long time, knovvlcdge of the ritual w’as rare and vague ” 
Of this type of work a beginning was made m the 
earl} da}s of the Sanskrit revival, but the greatest 
Hindu commentators, Kumarila and Sankara Achar}'a, 
flourished in the Puranik Period 

The cultivation of philosophy 111 the Rationalist 
, , , Peiiod had, as above mentioned,* 

(h) Orthodov phiiosopht elaboration of the 

SIX bvsitms of Hindu philosophy The earliest WTitings 
of these schools were contained in Sutra works, 
but in after times a great number of jihilo'ophical 
commentaries came to be w'ritten, just as commen- 
taries were written on ritual and ceremonial The 
two orthodox Mimansa schools had thundered in 
vain against the materialism of Kapila, and Buddha 
1 ad confcried upon the Sank} a s}steni of Kaj^ila a long 
sujiremic} In incorporating many of its doctrines in his 
popular religion But the orthodox philosojihy achiev- 
ed its triumph with the revival of Brahmanism 
Its greatest champions were Fumarila and Sankara 
Acharya, just alluded to, who combined the defence of 
Brahmanic ritual with the refutation of all Jieterodox 
jihilosophy But one great jilulosop’ ic comrni ntar} 
v'as certaml} written before 500 A D , that of Sabaras 
vainin on the orthodox philosoifli} of Jainism, the 
Purv'a Mimansa School f 

Among the scientific studies begun in the Rational- 
ist or cv en in preceding periods, 
Pvt?njTh that of grammar w as not the least 

important Pamni was now suc- 
ceeded b} Pataniali, who'c date is fixed for the 2nd 
century BC Patanjali wrote a great comincntar}' 
on Panini and his grammatical s}stein, and he 
incidentally supphes a variety of information regarding 
the literature and manners of the period He also 
makes important references to the Gneco-Bactnan 
kings and the Sunga d}masty 

The scientific works of the Puranik Age are far 
more exhaustive than those of the Buddhist Age, and 
our materials for tlie present jienod are unfortunately 
very incon'pletc Foreign invxisions and the contempt 
subsequently given to w orks elaborated under Buddhist 
influences, largely account for this jdov ert} of material, 
so that it IS bv no means necessary to conclude that the 
intellectual life of the Hindus >vas suspended dunng 
, ,, . , the Buddhist Penod In the 

department of astronomy, how'- 
ev'er, we have ample evudence to show that consid- 
ciable advance was made in this period While 
istromony was studied with fruitful results in the 
Epic and Rationalist Ages, no separate astronomical 
w’orks of those times have come down to us The 
oldest wdiich have been preserved or of which we 
know anything were composed in the Buddhist Period 
Eighteen Siddhantas or astronomical works are 

Pnrasnra and Garga 

several of these are certainty 
attnbutable to the Buddhist Age The earliest is that 
of Parasara, who flourished not later than the second 
century B C Next comes Garga, who must aEo havm 
liv'ed in the 2nd century Both these writers make 
important historical references to the Bactrian Greeks, 

* See p 16 above 
t See p 17 above 
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ruled over by princes of the Gupta Family, achieved 
no importance, and m the case of Mahva at least, 
lasted only for a generation oi two But the Valabhi 
dynast}^ of Gujeiat-Surashtia enjoj^ed a power haidl}^ 
less great and extended than that pie viously held bj' 
the Western Satraps in the same 
The VAlabhi kings, circ region The genealogy of this 
4 —770 family has of late been elucid- 

ated by the discovery of numerous nisei iptions, in 
one of which we have a complete list of the Valabhi 
kings from their beginning at the end of the 5th cen- 
tury, up to about 770 A D The people of this nation 
were rich and powerful when Hiuen Tsang visited India 
in the 7th century, but m the darkness of the 8th 
and 9th centuries thej' mysteiiously declined The 
Ra] puts seem to have been their successors as the 
greatest power m Western India, and the Ranas of 
Udaipur trace their descent, though with questionable 
authority, from the Valabhi line 

We have spoken about a paramount Hiinnic Em- 
pire in the north At the close of the 5th century a 
vast Asiatic dominion was carved out b}' the White 
Huns From the Chinese books we learn that in 519 
AD, a Chinese envoy visited 
The Empire in Hunnic Court, at a place 

unknown, and that the powerful 
monarch of the Hun confederation levied tribute from 
forty countries extending from the frontier of Persia 
m the west, to Khotan on the borders of China in the 
east This mighty potentate is probably not to be 
identified with the Hun kings of India, Toramana 
and Mihiragula, but seems to have been their o\er- 
lord Toramana waS the leader of the great Hunnic 
invasion which successfully subjugated Northern India 
prior to 500 AD He assumed the title of ‘Sovereign of 
Maharajas,’ and was succeeded 
Hun kings of India by his son, Mihiragula, m 510 A D 
guia^, soo"s28^a D As that part of India which was 
subject to the Huns — broadly 
the northern part — formed only one province of 
the extensive Hunnic Empire, Toramana and Mihira- 
gula, paramount as they were in the peninsula, ruled in 
nominal allegiance to their great overlord m Central 
Asia Mihiragula was a blood-thirsty tyrant of the 
worst sort, and his cruelty stimulated the native rulers 
to form a confederation against him This confedera- 
tion, headed by Yasodharman, a raja of Cential India, 
decisively defeated the hated t}' 
rant, and drove him to seek refuge 
in Kashmir, where he usurped the throne of his benefac 
tor, and ended his life amidst bloodshed indescribable 
Yasodharman, who served his country thus wor- 
thily, IS almost an unknown personage He is not men- 
tioned by Hiuen Tsang, and nothing whatever is known 
,, of his ancestry or successors On 

aso arraan columns of victory he boast- 

fully claims to have ruled over the greater part of 
India, but the evidence which will suffice to make good 
this startling claim remains to be discovered, and the 
importance frequently ascribed to Yasodharman seems 
to have been exaggerated His victory over the Huns 
may have earned for him the title of Vikramaditya, ‘sun 
of victory,’ but we are scarcely warranted in assuming 
that he was the great Vikramaditya, the legendary 


hero in whose Court Kalidasa and his brother writers 
flounshed That honourable title and position must 
lathei, as asserted m our last chapter, be associated 
with the more historical character, Chandragupta II 
The fall of the Hunnic power in India was shortly fol- 
, lowed by the extinction of their 

Second p.u century (-^^^^al Asia, and 

India henceforth enjojed immun 
ity fiom foreign attack for nearly fine centuries The 
latter part of the 6th centurj is nearlj a blank as far 
as India is concerned, and no other jiaramount power 
seems to ha\c existed until the Kanouj d3mastj rose to 
greatness at the beginning of the 7th centurj 

For the 7th centurj', on the other hand, we 
have, besides coins and inscrijitions, the invaluable 
contemjiorarj' w'orks, the travels of Hiuen Tsang, and 
the Harsha-Cliarita of Bana The oustanding event of 
the century was the temjiorarj' establishment of a para- 
mount sovereignty in Northern India by the Rajas 
of Thanes war, who were related bj marriage to the 
GujJtas Thaneswar, or Staneswara, was that region 
to the west of the Jumna, where legendary Kurus were 
„ supposed to have lived of old 

It was towards the end of the 
6th century that the Rajas of Thaneswar rose to emi- 
nence, thrbugli successful wars against their neighbours, 
including the remnants of Hun tribes who had retained 
their settlements in the Punjab Prabhakarv ardhana 
was the first of these Rajas to obtain an extensive infill- 
„ , ,, „ ence, and his son, Harshavar- 

6(S-6^8'a dhana, who succeeded after the 

short icign of his elder bro- 
ther, about 606 A D , rapidly raised himself to a 
position of omnijjotence in Northern India His 
scheme of conquest was calculating and deliberate 
With a large and well-organised host he waged war for 
the third jiart of a century' and “ went from East to 
West, subduing all who wore not obedient the ele- 
phants were not unharnessed, nor the soldiers unhel- 
meted ” He fixed his capital at Kanouj, subjected 
all the North-West, made the powerful king of Valabhi 
a tributary', and carried his arms to the coast of the 
Bay of Bengal Even Nepal 
‘ submitted, and Harsha ruled 

as undisputed master from the Bias to the Ganges, 
and from the Himalaj'as to the Narbada When, how - 
ev'er, he attempted to subjugate the South, he met 
with complete failure The sturdy Chaluky'a King, 
Pulekesm llf, frustrated all Harsha ’s efforts to pene- 
trate the Deccan, and established himself as para- 
mount lord of the South, so that Harsha enjoj'ed 
no authority at all beyond the great river Narbada 
From the writings of Hiuen Tsang and that historical 
romance written by the poet, Bana, to eulogise his King, 

Ad.Ti.nistrat.on can conjure Up a sufficiently 

v'lvid idea of the administration 
of Harsha The King was untiring in his energy',^ and 
trusted rather to his own zeal and ability in tlie 
supervision of his provinces than to any' organized 
civil service The civil administration ?vas con- 
ducted on enlightened piinciples, taxation was not 


^ See page 44 below 
t See page 39 below 
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more chequered than that of an}' other pat t of India, 
formed from the collapse of the Hunmc dominion, up to 
880, part of a kingdom ruled by a Kabul dynasty know n 
as Turki Shahis The Brahman minister of the last of 
these kings usurped the throne and founded { 880 A D ) 
the so-called Brahman Shahi dynastj' After about a 
century their dominion was limited to the Punjab, and 
w'as finally overthrown by Mahmoud of Gha^m in 
1021 A D 

Sindh, of w'hich the early historj' is veiy obscure, 
had as 5'et taken little part m 
Indian affairs It w'as Arjanised 
m lairly early times and had been subsequently conqueied 
by Alexander It formed part of Asoka’s extensive 
empire, but w'as outside the boundaries both of the 
Guptas and of Harsha When Hiuen Tsang MSited 
Sindh, it was ruled over b}' a king of the Sudra caste 
In 712 A D an Arab expedition extinguished the native 
line, and for a time Sindh along w’lth Multan formed a 
part of the gieat Abbaside Caliphate of Bagdad This 
episode is important as being the first Jlohammcdan 
invasion of India The year 871 A D how ever ushered in 
another period of independence, which lasted until Sindh 
and Multan, like the Punjab, yielded to the conquering 
might of Mahmoud early m the ele\enth centurj 
When last they figured on these pages, Gujcrat 
„ , „ and Kathiawar weie ruled bv the 

Giijeratan a iiawar powerful Valabhi dynasty About 

770 A D that kingdom became extinct w ith the death 
of Siladitya VI, the nineteenth king Probabl} an Arab 
expedition from Sindh was responsible for this The 
only important point to notice about these pro\ inces 
IS that in 941 A D the Solankhi or Chalukya Rajputs 
inaugurated a rule w'hich endured until the end of 
the 13th century, when the country was annexed by 
Mohammed I Khilji 

The beautiful valley of Kashmir has a complete 
history of its own, and possesses in the Rajalaiangtm* a 
chronicle of surpassing interest 
Kashmir, like Sindh, w'as outside 
the dominions of the Guptas and of Harsha, but it had 
formed part of the ivider Maur3'a empire and had also 
been incorporated in the Kushana emjnre of Kanishka 
The authentic chronicles of the country begin about the 
time of Harsha Kashmir could boast of a long line of 
authentic kings, of whom, how'ever, man}' w'ere terrible 
tyrants The country successfully resisted Mahmoud of 
Ghazni, but came under a local Mohammedan lailer in 
1339 It did not form a part of the Mohammedan Indian 
Empire until the reign of Akbar 

In Hindustan proper a number of Rajput chiefs 
waged incessant war upon their neighbours, and about 
half a dozen at one time or another 
Tomaras of circ occupied a prominent position 

above their fellows The first clan 
to distinguish itself m this region were the Tomaras, w'ho 
held an important position from 830 to 1040 Kanouj was 
their capital and they even seem to have assumed im- 
perial titles But as other clans came to the front, 
the Tomara power diminished The Chandel Raj- 
puts of Bundelkand entered upon a fierce rivalry with 
their northern neighbours About 910 A D all the 

* See the raonurnental eduion of Stem 


Tomara possessions south of the Ganges were seized by 
the Chandellas The warfare between the tw'o Houses 
served the Tomaras badly in 1019 AD when Mahmoud 
of Ghazni met with a but enfeebled resistance and 
sacked the imperial town of Kanouj Still further 
weakened by this blow, the Tomara d} nasty was finall} 
overturned m 1040 A D b\ the chief of the Gaharwar 
Rajputs Ananga Pala, the Tomara king at the time, 
retained, however, a small jirincijiality in the West of his 
, , original kingdom and founded a 

'Tio A V fort and tow n at Delhi at the spot 

where the Kiitb mosque now 
stands Ilic Tomaras continued to enjo} this modern 
jinncipality for more than another centur} , until about 
1170 A D 111 default of male issue the State jiassed into 
, the hands of the Chauhan Rajputs 
cinuinn^of Ajminmi of Ajmir Tor four centuries the 

Chauhans had maintained their 
lule 111 Ajinir wlicre thev had abl} defended the western 
marches of Hindustan Pritliui Raj.i, the 25th of the 
line was the king 111 whose jierson the lordships of 
Delhi and \jmir wire united Famous alike as a bold 
lo\cr and a gallant warrior, he ranks as one of the pojni- 
lar heroes of Northern India He defeated a Chandella 
Raja and captured Mahoba, his capital, and for some 
time he confronted the Mussalman invader in 1191 A D , 
as the head of a confederated Hindu host But in 
1193 A D , Delhi succumbed to the stronger force and 
the native dvnastv ceased to exist 

Tlie Galiarvvar d}iiast} was founded bv Chandra 
Dev a, who overturned the ’Tomaras 111 1040 AD It 
ruled a small teriitor} North of the Ganges — between 
, , Kanouj and Benares — until the 

Moliaminedan conquest Ja\ a 
10,0 1.9-1 Chandra was the last of the line 

Immcdiatcl} after the raptiiie of Delhi Kanouj and 
Benares fell into the hands of the Moslems and the domi- 
nions of the Gaharwars were annexed to the empire of 
Mohammed Ghoii The bulk of the clan migrated to the 
deserts of Maiavar, where thev became known as Rathors, 
and founded the existing jirincijialitv of Jodhpur The 
Chandellas of Bundelkhanci ( Jejakabhukti is the 
ancient name of the teiritorv ), like so main other 
dynasties, first ajijiear in the 9th centurv, and b\ 
910 A D had built uji for them- 
\h^n'di'83^ ^ Considerable dominion b} 

the conquest of certain Tomara 
territories, as noticed abov'e The 1 eigning family distin 
guished themselv'cs as builders, but being surrounded 
by hostile states with which they were constant!} at 
war, they never rose to a pre eminence like that 
achieved by several othei Rajput Houses King 
Dhanga (950-999 A D ). who lived for more than 
a hundred years, and built some superb temples, w as 
the most noted Raja of the Chandellas The famil} 
suffered at the hands of Mahmoud the Iconoclast, 
and were finally |ovei thrown m 1193 AD by a 
general of Mohammed Ghori Notwithstanding, the} 
lingered on as purelv' local chiefs for several 
centuries , 

A people who were m close proximity to the 
Chandellas were the Kalachuns of Chedi Cliedi cor- 
responded roughly to Berar and the Central Piovinces 
A Rajput family ascended the throne in 860 A D and 
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w ar ■snth. the Cholas and the Eastern Chalukj as with \'ar3ing fortunes until the ineMtable Mohammedan 
Throughout this penod Buddhism steadil\ decayed conquest, which howe\er, did not take place until the 
and although the Jams made considerable progress imddle of the i6th centuri later than the o\erthroir 
under Rashtrakuta patronage Puramk Hinduism was of the other Natne States in the north and centre 
more and more the pre\ ailing religion of the countr\ The histoii' of the Kingdoms in the south of the 

The Empire of the Rashtrakutas m its turn began Peninsula is if possible still more meagre as regards 
to w ane and m 973 A D Taila a its earh penods A great mass of inscnptions exist 
descendant of the old Chaluk\a but with few exceptions the} sufter from the taint of 
d%-nast\ succeeded in regaining modermt} and little accurate information is a%'mlable 
the supreme pow er He founded a dxnastt known as for the centuries earlier than the loth of the Chnstian 
that of ^he Chalukt as of Kalt ana (in Kaiderabad), which Era This portion of India seems to have early achiet ed 
also lasted for tw o centimes and a quarter All the an a considerable cmlization under the Dratndians, but it 
cient temtor} of the Chalukt as w as recot ered b\ Taila , la} qmte outside the scope of the 

with the exception of Gujerat But the kingdom im- ^"south^ aid “the Hmdus and consequent!} 

der his successors enjot ed a vert chequered existence Pallans is but seldom referred to m the 

bemg constantlt at war with the growing Chola power sacred books The three tradi- 

and r'-equendt defeated b} it Thus "in 1000 AD tional Kingdoms of the South were the Pand} a, the Chola, 

Raiaraja the Great oterran the countr} with fire and and the Chera The two first of these were known tc 
sword, destrovmg' without com- -Asoka in the 3rd centur}* B C , and Buddhist mission 
V punction men women and child- anesttere despatched to the foot of the Peninsula b} 

"'1190 1310 a.D ren The last powerful pnnce that zealous Kmg The An an cnilization and ideas had 

of this Chaluk}-a druast} was probabh penetrated to the South during some part of the 

Vikramanka, and his death in 1126 AD was followed Rationalist Age * but the exact amount of An an mflu- 

b\ the declme of the d\iiast\ , the Kmgdom bemg ence there obtained is as uncertain as the exact date of 
absorbed about the x ear iigo A D b\ the Yadax'as of its first appearance Probabh the pre-Buddhistic 
Dex agin m the North and the Hox'salas m the Soutli Hindmsm took little root in the South of India, and the 
The centre of the latter s power 'lax m M}sore, that Draxndian religious ideas hke the Draxndian languages 
of the former’s m the Western Ghats Both dxnasties held their own The languages Tamil and Teluga 
succumbed to the ^lohammedans earh m the 14th hax-e sumxed to the present da} but the indigenous 
centur}- and their domgs are hardlx notable enough behefs succiunbed first to Buddhism and Jamism then 
to demand attention in "this place " to Puramk Hindmsm A foreign race the Pallax-as, 

The dxnastic changes xxe haxe catalogued aboxe earh gamed a footing m the South and although their 
are not of anx great importance in themsehes but thev antiqmtx cannot compare with that of the three tradi- 
form a canxas on which a complete historx of Central tional Kmgdoms their authentic historx is older Some 
India ma} perhaps some dax be painted At present account of it shall be gixen in due order 

the later 'Hindu penod is the darkest penod of Indian Perhaps the most ancient of the Draxndian King- 

historx- and the least instructix e Moreox’er, the x-ici=- doms of the South w as that of the Pand} as It w as situ- 
situdes of the Deccani dxnasties are exen less import- The Panav a Kingdom extreme South, and 

ant than those of the Northern Kingdoms Through- ° occupied, roughl} the modem dis- 

out Indian historx the more imporrant extents hax e taken tncts of TinnexeUx’ and Madura, It xxas a flourishing 
place m the North and it is for this reason that notice Kmgdom for some centunes before the Chnstian era 
of the Deccan so slender as this will proxe sufficient fnd was ordinanl} dixnded into fixe pnncipalities The 
Onss? although now hnked with the fortunes of seat of the capital xxas txxice changed and xxas finaUx 
Th d of o s-a Bengal belonged of old mther to fixed at Madura The Pand}-as enjo}ed the exclusixe 

e o nsra Central than to Northern India monopolv of the pearl fisher} and carried on extensix-e 

A part of the earlx Kingdom of Kalmga, it had been commercial dealings xxith the Western xxorld A 
conquered bx Asoka had later reasserted its indepen- Pand}-a King seems to hax e sent an embass} to Augus- 
dence then came under the Andhra Kings and during tus C-esar and a quantit} of Roman corns hax-e been 

the last portion of the Buddhist Penod xx-as ruled oxer unearthed at Madura and'other places But no contm- 

b\ a dxnastx called Yax'anas This term, though it gen- uous histor} of the Kmgdom is possible before the 
erallx means ‘Greeks’ or ‘ Foreigners ’ max simplx haxe 12th centurx AD From about 1000 AD, when 
been applied to a dxnastx xxhich mtroduced Buddhism the Pandyas m common xxith the other Kmgdoms of 

for m distncts xx here the old Hmdu behefs xx ere chen- the South xx ere ox erthroxvn b} the Chola Emperor 

shed, the Buddhists XX ere often knoxx-n bx this uncomph- Rajaraja the Great until the middle at least, of the 
mentar} name About 474 AD the Buddhist Kings 12th centuix* the Pand} a Kmgdom xxas m the posi- 
came to an end and xx ere succeeded bx the Kesan or Lion tion of a tnbutar}- State But from the end of the Chola 
dxnast} , xxhich mtroduced Puramk Hindmsm and rei- supremac} until the nuddle of the 16 th centuix the 
gned for si\ centunes and a half The glonous groups records are most numerous and the d}-nastic lists fairh 
of Onssa Temples of xx hich those at Bhux-anesx-ara the exact A Sinhalese mx asion m 1175 D and the sack of 
capital are the most elegant, belong to this penod A Madura by a Mohammedan host m 1310 A D a-e thetxxo 

dvnastx probabl} of Bengalee ongm, and knoxx-n as the gx ents of outstanding importance m this penod. In 

Gangetic line, succeeded to the throne of Onssa m 1132 Bie latter } ear the Pand} an domimons, like nearly 
A D The} xx-ere ardent x otanes of ^hshnu as their pre- 
decessors had been of Six a and they retained their power * See p. 12 above 
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1 HI f \ r miM Di \ oi r.[;i \ 


contt-inpoi u \ (itiidition \iitli uh thiit ihif In 
rriUt^’: 'il'dV l llnod of lil It' tlji II) li it \ oIlM 

othtrwi" !>' i 'i.i\ <li } p •""5 Itf’iMi 111 >o»' 
Much of wii't u<' I iio.\ I’l "It ill n It 1 to, 'I, 

Hirsh I is il( .i\, d fro’U Ih (lit > t >' 1 1’ u -I ft.i 

lilt SI, III s lui \\i (11 it!" r Ml" !i • ill lb' ii 

f irm vtioii tot" cKiiii’, th it’ in." i i id i o •<. o' 

ih. tiiiii P is-Mis, t'uoi ii \t HIM • n \ !i 1 I' ■<* 

dhibiu hni d lit ritid i"to s !n> >do! t'\ Ii i ' • i 

m Kish ir vh'i' Ht "Mi ni iiid Ih'IdliM > 
flouri'hi.i ’ s'd !i\ sk" Ih A" ii ]o"’t. , I th i t.i .t 
North rn Indti iror.i th' I’mi! i!> to P t 1 Ii. i' > | 

th'- c ipit \1 of t!" North tn I .h>ir , i < i* ot i*. t 

weiltfi ind i\tri’i' lu i' iiti" ■ ’ > ■ Ih"' h Hi hi 
\Ms I ri. iloiis Piuddhist tin j) >j>' ' i i i! > M j 11 

duid'cihtut. a th tvo''l,ito,i f h t t\ IP - i 
p’'t.'i nt It o i< of til " ( it (piiii )t.< r. ! I ! '• 
uhicli the B "Idhists h Id it K tioi i fn .< •’ 

p^'occssioiis ind id'l'troi pn i it*'!, " > • o. > f nd 
unknoun la th di\s oi i irli. Pt’ddh’ n Oi 
Decisions th Km' s itii L 1 li's I in ( .r(<I\ i lo ■ 

the p-oplt. Pro,.! edr 1 pistfh <itii of u> (ii'n 

of winch Mldnhi'i end B'n''rts Inth •tsiinili r»-nt'« 
of HindtiisM wtri. tin cht-f, tl" pilMi.n sm'id it 
Miqidhi, tl" hoh Iindof th' Biiddln ts P it dipi-tr i 
hid ciumblt 1 into ruins, hut tli tountre ib ■ i.a' d it 
Buddhist inoaestcras ind sinctuirt' s 11" i.ni u!'>nt 
temp'c of Gi\i ii'd th \ tsi ino.i isti< ui.imi 't, of 
Xalanda wen. tin ni ist iinprissui bnddi.i' m ladt* 
Hiucn Tsme rennined fue m trs it \ dindi, s'lidmu 
the Buddhist scriptures irid th- litintiin of th* 
Brahmins Toleration iKitiq the most stnliiu n 'tun 
of Buddhism, it is hirdl\ surprisun,' to find th it thi 

great religious institution attract! d Ifrahrn ins '■s uiH iv 
Buddhists and offered facilities for the stiuh of th it n li 
gion which vas its greatest ri\">l Proni ^I>L,l(ll > 
Hiuen Tsing ]oumc\ed toBeiigil and tl" net to > ird- 
the South of India through Orisss \\)i, [•, BtnKihis n \ i 
still the pre\ ailing fiith i.id Kihiiei vliuh v is no > 
of inferior importance and oeirgroi.i vith jan' h 
Passing through thenewh established Kingdo’n of tl" 
Eastern Chpluktas the nucleus of the inc" nt \ndhr' 
Empire, he armed at Kanchi, one of the fim st ctu 
of India This old Cliola cit\ was now in tin hands of 
the Pallaeas, but Buddhist monLs and inon isti rn s 
still abounded theie The disturbed condition of the 
South, and of Cc\lon induced the traeellcrto turn West 
from th.s point and he ]ournc\ed along the Wcst(.rn 
Ghats to Gujerat and ^Ialwa through M iharashtra, 
where Pulekesm II then held swa\ Through most 
of Western India, as in the \ allot of the Gauge's, 
Hinduism was the pre\ ailing religion, although 
Buddhism was b\ no means o\tmct On the 


„ , whole there is no doubt that 

cemeo u iism Buddhism was declining m 

India, and the new form of Hinduism, Puranik 


Hinduism,* rapidh taking its place Buddhism 
had grown corrupt the spirit of the faith 
was dead, and it had sunk to the let el of an idola- 


trous sjstem, taking delight in ceremonial and out 


* It IS to bo noticed that the deelinc o' Buddhism was Rradtial, and 

on the who’e p<*acelul Lmle p'-r'ccution took place, and thil was 
sporadic 
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(1* It" h >'■ b ' ,1 1 1 \ tl 1 ’ll I [' 1 'tin.' Ill ( ([i, 'lit l ''I, 
till m 11" thre s ji-i , 1 " (iiG wiu r?i(,.!'*<d m a 
iiiiml r of '■'jMtati 11 " 'rLali'i ii- Ihua K">mi.’rd 
Kri-hna - i ii nuthn 1 Ii'diM I\.i ig- ' • n wor'hipjHd 
as ipt iriiatioii'i ol tl" i n 't go 1 \ I'-hnu Wui^ •’Iso 
had to be loiind for th* god- mori t -{> nalh the 
1 niiitt , and till iiect"-it\ 'ci mints for tl i ''pperatet 
of mw go(l(U"-<s siuh Is I aNlimi and Kill l.tginds 
ind t.ihsiiinuniir ibU anent tbe-c 
r "Vv fbr pods and goddesses were imnu 
factiiredba the priests and incor 
porated in the Puranas Then a further deetlop nent 
in belief took place Owing to the difiieulta cxpenenc 
ed m worshipping thret sgatral deities, «tcts arose 
within Hinduism, with the purpose of emphasizing 
one or other of the supreme gods .dinost to the 
exclusion of the rest While the more spiritual 
of the Brahm ms fixed their minds upon the 
idea of oneneis m the delta in the person of 
Brahma, the less cultured classes tended to worship 
either ^ ishmi or Sna as the Suiireme God Tho-e 
who clcaated \ ishnu to this position were called 
Vishnia as, and those who paid their respects 
almost cxclusiaela to Siaa, aacre knoaaai as 
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rilE CYCLOPEDIA 

( 


OF INDIA 


however, that it was not till 1742, that the ,Eiiroj)ean, 
Armenian and Poituguese inhabitants weie regularly 
embodied into a Militia 

In 1662, Sir Abraham Shipman nas sent from Eng- 
_ , ^ land with 400 soldiers to hold 

cmij.i .1,4 Bomba}' for the Crown Ow'ing to 
objections on the pait of the Poituguese as to the mean- 
ing of the term Bombay, the part}' landed 111 Anjedcra 
instead, w'hence they w ei e ti ansfei 1 ed to Jladi as in 1C64 , 
by 1665, when Bombay w'as ceded finall}, Shijiman and 
many others had died , and the pait} that landed m 
Bomba} had dw'indled to i officer and 113 men When 
Bombay w'as made ovei to the East India Compaii} 
in 1668, the officers and men w ere offeied, and accept- 
ed, service under the Company In 1676 the force m 
Bombay consisted of 2 companies of 200 men each, 
W'hich by 1746 hadincieascd to 8 companies (including 
I Grenadier Compan} ), aggiegating some 1,500 officcis 
and men including ai tiller}' This number, howcvei, 
also includes topasses, W'ho composed rathei nroie than 
half the foice 

The native iriegulars, called sepoys, consisted 
111 1746 of 6 companies, each under the command 
of a Subehdar, and totalled about 700 of all ranis , 
as regaids their militar}' aalue, these men do not 
appear to have differed materially fiom the peons and 
buxarnes of Madia= and Bengal, although, apj'arently, 
somewhat better organized 

The Militia at Bombat in 1676 had an eni oiled 
strength of 600 men, w'ho were all possessors of land 
■n the island 

The years 1746-96 saw the Company’s obligations 
„ , , . extended m every diiection and, in 

erio 174 179 consequence, the ramd augmenta 

tion of their military forces The captum and defence 
of Arcot in 1751, followed by the recapture of Calcutta 
and the battle of Plassey in 1757, w'cre the princijm! 
incidents at the beginning of a peiiod W'hich was to see 
French, Dutch, Mughal Wceroys, Rohillas, Mahiattas 
and Tipu Sultan all defeated in their turn and the East 
India Company involved, further and further, in a policy 
which was to found the British Empire m the East 

The 3Qth Foot, the first Royal legiment to arrive 
m India, leached Madras m I 754 , 
‘ind accompanied Clive to Bengal 

and 96th Foot arrived in Ind a, but were recalled in 
1764, when many of the officers and men accepted 
transfer to the Company’s sen'ice In 1779, the 
71st Highlanders (then 73rd) were sent to Madias, 
to be followed by 4 othei battalions [the 72nd 
Highlanders (then 78th), the 73rd Highlaiideis (then 
2-42nd) Fullerton’s (98th) and Humberstone’s (looth) 
Foot] and the 19th Light Dragoons In 1787 foui moie 
battalions, which had been specially raised for the 
East India Company (the 74th and 75th Highlanders 
and the 76th and 77th Foot), were sent out , the 36th 
and 52nd Foot and the 14th and 15th Hanoverians also 
reached India about this time giving a total of i 
regiment of Dragoons and 13 battalions of infantry 


* Sir John Malcolm in his ‘ Go\ernnient of India’ contends that it 
was It Bombaj that the first native corps were disciplined bj the English 
about 1746 7,' most other authorities give Madras, and a later date 


After the capitulation of Fort St George, the Gov- 
Madras, 1716 trnor and Council at Fort St 

David dt once 1 egan to raise 

Iroojis 

Lmopcan Coiiahv — A tiooji of Eurojican Ciualry 
was laiscd in 1748, but it nevci atf.iincd lo an} appre- 
ciable sticngll), and b} 1758 must haic disajijicarcd 
cnlnely, foi in that} car, ordcis issued for tlic raising 
of a tiooj of 2 officcis and 36 R -C Officers and men 
In 1762, Ihtie wcie 2 English tioojis and i lioop of 
foicign hiissais, but tJiey did not last long, for the latter 
were disbanded in 1769, and the foimci, after dwin- 
dling to a sticngtli of 30 or 40 for sc\cial }ears, were 
abolished finally in 17S4 

NdhvL Cdidhy — In 1758 a hod^ of5oonatue cav- 
alr\ weie laised b} a natnc officer but the} were not a 
success and had disajijiearcd b} 1768, when it was 
fou id neccssar\ to oigam/c natnc ca\ali} b} mount- 
ing 500 selected scjions In 17S4, 4 legimcnts of 
the Hawaii’s ca\alr\, which for ‘^ome \ears had been 
officered In Em ope ms, were taken o\er b} the Corn- 
pan}, the} mutinied almost at once, howe\er, and 
thice of them weie disbanded 2 fresh icgiments being 
formed from the lo}al remnant to these 2 legimenls 
were added in 1785 and another in 17S7, bringing the 
total to 5 

iililluv — Theie was a small part} ot gunners at 
Fort St Da\ id in 1746 under 2 ensigns and 2 master 
gunnels, wiio, m 1749 were raised to the strength of a 
company of 5 officers and no N -C Officers and men , a 
second compan} was raised for Fort St George in 1752, 
where, in 175S, at the commencement of the siege of 
Madras there weie — Ro}aI Artiller}, 14S officers and 
men , Madras Artiller} , 70 officers and men In 1763-4 
the Royal Aitillery were recalled to England, man} of 
the men, however, accepting scr\ ice under theCompany, 
and this led to the organization in 1765 of 3 companies 
of kladras Artiller} 1 he stiength graduall}' increased, 
and in 1768, a battalion of 5 companies was formed, 
W'hich by 1790 had iisen to 2 battalions of 5 companies 
each The corps of gun lascais was organized in 1779 
in 24 companies, to use to 30 comjiames by 1790 

En^tnecrs — There were a small mimbei of Engineer 
officers emplo}ed continuously thioughout this penod 
Einopedii Infduity — These amounted to about 200 
at Fort St David in 1746 and their strength was 
augmented after the capitulation of kladras b} 
detachments fiom Bengal and Bomba} of 100 men each, 
and by 150 men from England In 1748, 7 companies 
of 3 officers and 81 N C Officers each were formed, 
and by 1758 had so increased that they were organized 
in 2 battalions of 7 companies each , their numbers still 
continued to use till 1770, W'hen the} w ere organized in 
I regiment of 4 battalions, altered m 1785 to 4 regi- 
ments of I battalion each 

A foreign legion w'as laised in 1768 and disbanded 
m 1780 In 1795 the Sw'iss regiment of Neufchatel, 
01 De Murion, W'as tiansferied from the sen’ice of the 
Dutch East India Company in Ceylon to the Bntish 
service m India it w'as composed of 10 companies and 
W'as about 800 strong W'hen it arrived in Madras 

Ndttve Ififdiiiiy — The peons m Fort St David in 
1747, numbering about 3,000, w’ere organized in com- 
panies under native leaders and w'ere trained paitially by 
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Europeans but m 1758 when ^ battalionsof them were 
formed under the command of Lieutenant Charles Tod 
it was said of them that though thej had bchaxed well 
under fire on several occasions thej wen. still imdisci 
plined and unable to manccuvn. in the held In 17110 
< battalions of them (of 9 companies each) were formed 
under the command of British officers ( Subalterns 
and 3 Sergeant Major to each battalion) This c\|*e 
riment the organization and succe s of which was 
mainlj due to Major Stnnger Lawrence was the begin 
ningof the Madras native armj which frr the neat 30 
jears or so continued toincrcac in miinbcrs and im 
prove in cfficiencv 101765 when the force consisted 
of 13 battalions British Captains were aj pointed to the 
command and in 1773 to a force of 18 battalions 
formed in 3 brigades of 6 battalions each \d|utants 
were added to the Captain 5 I icutcnantsand 5 1 ns gas 
with each battalion Bv 1794 after various changes 
m the size and number (per battalion) of comjnnic 
and also in the number of tattalions, the force had 
n en to a strength of 36 battalions 

A cons of guides forsurvej vvork and work unler 
the Intelligence Department was raised m 17^4 
reduced m 178 and again rai ed in 1787 

\ olunteerz iS-e—Dunng the siegeof Madras 
101758 three companies (1 European native) of \o 
lunteer I loncers were formed and did goo<l service 
Till the capture of Tort \\ illiam with its terril le ss 
n* . 1 Ihe Black Hole m 1756 

‘ and the !ul.^o<incnt am.al of 

Clive in the following jear tlicrc is nothing of mih 
tarj interest m Bengal to relate 

Europtan Catalry —Two troojis of 1 uropean Dra 
goons andoneof Ifussarswcrt raised from the! uropean 
infantf) m 1760 were organized into one efficient troop 
in 1764 and in the following )car with the exception of 
a mall number retained as a bodj guard for the Cover 
nor General the men returned to infantrj dutj 

Natiit Catalry — Tworcssahhsofirrcgular cavalrv 
called the Mughal Horse under native leaders were 
raised in 1760 these after an increase m 1764 to a 
strength of I 00 were reduced m 1765 to 3 rcssalahs 
of 100 men each under command of British subalterns 
and were disbanded m 177 as being of little use The 
Navvab \izier raised cavalrj regiments officerctl b> 
Englishmen in 177G which were transferred to theCom 
panv m 1777 when a third regiment to complete a 
brigade vas formed Two of these were disbanded 
in 1783 and the third after service in Bombaj to 
gether with a troop of Kandahar Horse raised at 
Cawnpur m 1778 formed n J79O of the 4 regular 
native cavalry r giments established bj the rcorgamza 
tion of 179^ 

Artillery— hy 1765 thccompanj of I746hadriscnm 
strength to 4 companies one company ^mg attached to 
each of the 3 brigades formed b> Clive the fourth being 
retained for garrison duty at Fort Milliam Palta and 
Baj baj m the years 1777 85 some companies of Golan 
dar (native artillery) officered by Europeans were taken 
over by the Company from the Nawab of Oudh but 
although apparently efficient they were abolished 
m the latter year the system of having companies of 
gun lascars being reverted to The Eurojwan artillery 
had m the meantime increased considerably and the 
7 


establishment was fixed in 1786 at 3 battalions of 5 
coraj anies each with 30 companies of lascars 

Engineers — As in Madras a small number of En 
gincer officers was employed continuously dunng thi 
(icnod 

Europe in Ittjaiilry — The numbers of these after the 
caj tiireof Calcutta were reduced to about 00 but rose 
in the next two years I0900 and by I/65 we find them 
orpaniz d in three regiments each forming part of the 
brigades formed ly Clive in that year m 1786 their 
organization was changed info one of 6 battalions 

\altte Inf 1 ilry — The first battalion of Bengal 
sejiovs to be trained discijilincvl and clothed after 
lurojcan methods was raised ly Clive in 1757 the 
experiment was successful recruits were plentiful and 
easily obtained and ly 1750 five battalions had been 
nrganiz d In 1760 each of the c battalions had a 
iialue strength of I 000 with a European staff of i 
Caj tain 1 lieutenant i Ensign and 4 N C Officeis 
Their numters continued steadily to increase till 4786 
when there wer 36 battalions each with a European 
staff of Commandant \djutant 8 Subalterns and 10 
\ C Officers 

Mihlt 1 anJ 1 olnitleers —In 1756 a companv of \ o| 
unlecrs was formed at Palta and formed part of Clives 
expeditionary force which retook lort William 
Miout J795 a corps of native Militia was raised in 
Calcutta which was found most u eful in relieving 
the Kc ulars of garrison duties when the latter were 
required for active scrvic it consisted of 8 com 
pamesof 90 men each 

irlillery —The artillery in Bombay which m 1760 
numbered 7 of whom: 8 were natives was formed 
into 3 comj anics of 100 Europeans each m 1765 and 
into a battalion of 4 companies totalling 30 
European in 1768 

Lngtneers —In 1777 the Court of Directors agreed 
toofficers being appointed to form a corps of Engineers 
and m the same year 5 companies of la car Engineer 
and one of lascar Pioneers each numbering 100 native 
officers and men were organized 

European Infantr\ —By I760 the infantry left m 
„ , , , Bombay vvcrcrcduccd to 66 men 

no u*y 7«4- 96 topasscs in 

I/65 the establishment was fixed at 15 companies of 
100 Europeans each which tlircc years later were 
formed into 3 battalions of 7 companie each aggregat 
ing I 603 Europeans In 1778 the European mfantrv 
left in Bombay was again reorganized being formed 
into I battalion of i companies (two of which were 
to gamson Broach) totalling 670 officers and men 
AuAie lufinlry — In 1759 the companies of sepoys 
were reorganized those required lor civil duties being 
formed into a separate corps while a corps of 500 was 
organized for purely military duties In 1765 the 
organ zation of the sepoys in Bombay into battalions 
was ordered by the Court of Directors each battalion 
which vtas to consist of 10 companies with a total 
strength of i 000 native ranks was to have a European 
staff of 1 Captain t Lieutenant i Ensign and 10 
Sergeants This force gradually increased till by 1783 it 
consisted of 7 battalions (including i of Jlarmes) by 
1788 I battahonshadbeenformed and at this number 
they remained till the reorganization of 1796 
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There niiiearstn liive 1 'cii iHll I iTirtillv ex 
jiencnccvl exccitatrni time in 'In Ira tn IfnimiiK 
recruit for the varim intivc f rr-s it i i r d lUe 
that till divcii liiuxl nitiv cr rj wcie rt.iiii/ I nl nt 
the mil He of the i^tli centiirv riprntelf rtwetr 
male to rvenut fr m pxx! fipl tin eh 'es nnl it i< 
not till this j>cno<f thnt we fin I in 1 1 i e f l« | irti 
cular mentun of th ilifTcrcnt eh v- enl icil 

laliians I < hillas nn I Ihn iits f rm'xl th ft tier 
1 art of the first ^fn Iras native I vtiili ns till tl nnm 
tier of ti»es« I'epin t oiitpr vv th nifh ' h n re 
course was hi 1 t » tl e ml nl itvnt f f 1 1 t nrnntic nti I 
the Circars fulnttrm|t urctrnl 

to recruit fi r Mn In r punents in Ih ml iv an I Itenpal 
inilenpiJ iitelir tiitiah n\ i*f rm J ff ifhin 
Rohillas Jit IfajMits nn 1 llrahmin 1 nt as tl ntmv 
incfca.std tl twolittorch vM, I wetnnnmlrr tillll ) 
prcilimmatcd ml! fir t in tinre reennt enm pen f 
all} from Iklnr and lUniies I nt htt rlv tti i f th 
men *«m to hive eomr ff< mOn 1 and I \ mlltenitr 
Tlicre MIS a cun ms mixture in Itomf i} le im nis 
of Eurasims Jews \rnlK \l}ssintin« f»eilMah m 
dans and lov easts ^I^hn^t^ 

Tlie militin idmirusiriti n r f tlis |»inmlvvis 
corruf t in ihcixlrrm inqii-'li ns of simlj md 
accounts mntlers w re i xtranr 1 nirilv hx | rjnisites 
Iwinp rccopnirrd ns njirt of an r Hirers Irpilimitc 
emoluments nnl in il r dir cti ns nffvir were 
little lictter In cnnsepiepr liseijline wns m> t in 
diff rent and mtilini -s cvrn of Ilrili h O/Fie r w re 
frequent anil hnd < flcn to In* »m]i set vvitli the 
greatest sevcritj \s n re nil of nil this il trnmnp 
of the trooiH wn hr from jxrfrct The inliff r nt 
iiosition and jr sjxcts of the trinf inv s sITicers mi) 
nave liccn re ixmsiM f ir a print deni of tin I >r 
man) senrs no oJTictrs n! vi tit rnnk < f Cijtnin 
and vcf) f w evenof tint rink w re nji int I in 
order thnt the c iitr 1 of the C mf nnv s enilnn 
servants over thur mililnr) f fees miplit In entir nml 
unquestioned even m time of wnr and svh n wnior 
officers were nj pointed thtirnumKr wire > ftw ns 
to make jromotion undiih slow nnl llwj strt fre 
quenti) sui-crcdcl Iv officers of tlie Kinp s tro ) 
who had licen prmte 1 local nnk 

It wxs not till the mi Idle of tlic iRlIi ecntiir) that 
ficll officers were aijmmtcd to tic command of the 
militnry forces In each j ri*silenc} with n sent as thin! 
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Mimh r < f C ntnctl of that I ri idcnC) and it was not 
till som o jears later tint thej were allowed n 
jojer stiff t » a SI t thim III their militir) ilutics 
In I thef mniorsiflrc id nci swtrenpi'omt 
edC mm in Icrs in Chief of the forces in their resj'cctivi. 
ircsiknci s nmlin i/‘‘6 h r 1 Cornwallis was apjKnnled 
tl finit ( overnor ( cncral ml Commml r in Chief 

lit Indn llri i her ( jicral Cimac who resigned 
in i"6/ was tin first mill ir) C< mman Icr m Chief in 
Indn 

The tnihlnr) n Imim tntion 1 \ f ovcrnmenl was it 
fir t cirtieil iiit I \ a I nncli < f the «o tilled 1 ubiic Dc 
j trim nt iin ler i S.erilir\ In ^ Quiricr Master 
I n ral s an 1 \ Ipiinnt ( cninl s 1 ) j ariments were 
ereitc 1 an I m i 76 a Militarj Itoarl wns orpantzcil 
ineirlifi iJnr\ fjr tl c minngement an I direction 
<1 mititirn nffitrs 71 orstiiuimn of this Iknrd 
which it lift wns fotnio «! ol tl e f ( vemor C cncral 
r < vern r ml otlcr Mem! ers of Council was 
el im.T<! m t^''5 wlm it wis comjvsetlif — 

The C< minm ler in Cl icf 

Tl e <v*ni r Officer it the I rcsi lenev 

Tl c Vrior Officer of \rtil!er\ 

Tl Chi f I npire r 
Tl A Ijulant ( cneral 
TlcOuirlrr 'la ler Ceneral iPil 
Tl \ij hi r f rnm! 

In iy‘'< wrrect afnl two de| irlmcnts for the con 
Iiict f { milii If) 1 u inrs rich un ler 1 ^eerctiri cilled 
TleVerriml 'lililarv Dtixirtmcnt an f TTic 
Miliinrs I) J itiment t)f Inf»ecii>n In i/pj the 
lift r rlejaffm nt nn al Ii fetland fhc fitic of the 
f rm r hfirtm nt nlieteil to 'lihijf) Deputm nt 
Tl tn rpini/nii n i f 1;^/ was th fir i ml attcini t 
f -y ’ E icnlK an 1 from one 

J int of View the het ri^rnc us 
fircrsrfile vinous j rest lencie and il is thrrefite 
m re »r In jn s d le fr m this date to deal v iih the 
aniiv m In In as 1 wh' le 
Tie nnii) WIS »rpinif-xl as f H vs — 

/le jf —I ur iienn attil!cr> 3 lniilnns of 5 con; 

I mies rich 

I utt iieininfiutrv irek«mentsr>f:oromi inieseicli 
I rpuhnnlivecivilr) pimmisoff lrmj»scicli 
Nitiw infinlrv t repimentsof I iftihons each 
Vi/riT — I iin [Kill arlillcrv hitlihinsof 5 com 
I inie rich 

I iir J minfmlrv repimrntsi f locompanieseich 
Nitivc nrlill r\ 15 cninf mies of Iiscnrs {ittachcd 
to I iir I in irtillcr)) 

Native mfintr) J x repiments of hittihonscacli 
/lo nfit) —I iirniMMn irtillcr) i I ittihon of 6 com 
I mies each 

rmojtein infiinr) x rcpiment of i companies 
Nitiv infantrv 4 repiments of I ittnlions cnch 
rnd a marine I ittnhon 

Officer vvl r hid lutherio licen l>ome on one senior 
it) list in cich ) rcsidenc) f rjiromolion were now given 
jromotion iq to the nnk of 'Iijor actnrdiiip to their 
repi«eii/i/ semi nt) Lieiifcmnt Colonels and Colonels 
were jliceil on e( into lists for promotion m cnch i re 
sidenci and an istaldishmcnt of Ccncrals wis iiid 
down for the Comf in) s ann) I iirloiigli reguhtions 
V ere also introduce I 
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The establishment of the native army in Bengal was 
laid down as follows — 

Native cavalry regiment, i6 European officers, including 

1 field officer, 4 European N -C Officers, 12 native 
officers, and 465 native N -C Officers and men. Native 
infantry regiment, i Colonel, 2 Lieutenant- Colonels, 

2 Ma]ors, 8 Captains, 22 Lieutenants, 10 Ensigns, 
2 European N -C Officers, 40 native officers, and 
1,840 native N -C Officers and men 

The establishments in Bombay and Madras were 
organized on similar lines 

With the advent of Lord Mornington (Marquis. 
„ ^ „ Wellesley) in 1798, started an 

eno 179 I 57 conquest British 

cantonments gradually extended to beyond Delhi in 
the north and over the whole of the Dekhan and 
Mahratta territories, and necessitated a large increase 
to the army In 1808, the Indian 
military establishment was con- 
stituted as follows — 


Militarj forcesi 1808 


Roval Army 


CoMrAN\ s Armv 


Bengal 

Madras 

Bombay 


Cavj 

Regts 


Infj 

Batta 

hone 


European 
lnf> 
Batta 
I lions 


I Artillerj 
' Batta 
' lions 
) 


Native 

Ca\alrj 

kegi 

ments 


Name 

Infj 

Regi 

ments 


2 S 

2 8 


I 

I 

I 


i 

I 



8 

4 


S4 

46 

18 


Aggregating, in round numbers, 24,500 Europeans 
and 130,000 natives 

The war m Nepal and against the Pindaris, the two 
Burmese and Afghan wars, the operations against 
Sind and Gwahor and the two Punjab campaigns were 
all responsible for increased military obligations, if not 
for expansion of territory, and gave cause for further 
increases in the military forces 

A reorganization of the army 111 1823-4 under which 


double battalion regiments were split into single batta- 
lion regiments and numbered according to the dates on 
which they had been raised and which gave i Colonel 
and 22 European officers to each native regiment or 
battalion, fixed the establishment of the Company’s 
forces as below — 



Horse 

Ariiller> 

Foot 

Artillerj 

Engineers j 

E-ropean 

Infy 

Regts 1 

1 

Regular 

Nat 

Cavy 

Regts 

1 

Irregr 

Nat 

Cavy 

Regts 

Nat 

Infy 

Battns 

Bengal ! 

] 

3 Brigades ; 
(9 Euro 
pean and 
3 Native 
troops) 

5 Battns 
(20 Co> s ) 

47 Officers 1 
iS dM 
Corps I * 
Pioneer 
i Corps , 
1 1 

■ ! 

1 

8 

5 

68 

Madras 

2 Brigades 
(t Luro 1 
pean and 

1 Nati\e) 

3 Battns 
each of 
4 Coys 
with 4 
Coys 1 
' labcars 

1 2 Battns ^ 
j Pioneers 

! 

1 

I 

2 

1 

1 

8 { 
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Bomba> 

4 Troops 

8 Coy s 

I Corps! 
Engineers j 
& I Corps 1 
Pioneers 

1 

2 1 

3 

2 

24 


and, in addition, various local and provincial corps 

In 1815, the first Gurkha battalions were formed from 
the men who entered the British service after the fall 
of Malaun , m 1823, when the establishments and 
duties of the various and nondescript irregular corps in 
the Company’s service were fixed and laid down, we 
find 5 irregular native cavalr}'^ regiments mentioned, 
which were the beginning from which sprung the Bengal 
Silladar Cavalry 

From 1824 to 1856, the aimy experienced many 
fluctuations in strength (as the forces were reduced 
or increased in accordance with the policy and 
requirements of the moment) and some slight 
changes in organization In the latter year the 
numbers stood as below — 


Bnn^H (Roy\l AND E I Coy S) Troops 


Native Troops 



Cavalry 

1 

1 Artillery 

) 

j Infantiy 

1 

1 

i Total 

1 

Caralry 

1 

I Artiller) 

1 

Sappers 

Miners 

Infantry 

Total 

Bengil 

1,366 

1 

1 3 063 

17,003 

I 2t 432 

1 

19,288 

4,734 


112 052 

137 571 

Madras 

639 

' 2,128 

s 941 

1 8,708 

3,202 

2,407 

I 270 

42,373 

49,252 

Bombay 

681 

1.578 

' 7,101 

9,360 

8,433 

t ,997 

637 

33.861 

44,928 

I ocal forces and Contin 








23,640 


gents 





6 796 

2 118 


32,554 

Do (various arms) 









7,756 

Military Police 









38,977 

Tot A I 

2,686 

6,769 

1 

30 045 

39.500 

57 . 7'9 

II 256 

3,404 I 

2tl 926 

31 1 038 



1 




Total British and Native 


350 538 
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The waj in which the Bengal armj had more than 
doubled its numbers in the last 50 jears wnrt the 
Madras arm) had slightlj decreased and the lorecs 
in Bombav had almost remained stitionar\ 1 
worth) of remark 

Localcorp had been rai ed inlarge nwniier the\ 
were cheaper and more mobile 
^ P than the regular native troops 

and their organization was f i\ ourcd on the ground of 
pohc) for It was felt that the Bengal arm) recruitcil 
almost exclusive!) from one caste had grown dan 
gerousl) strong Among the belter knov n of the e 
local corps we ma) mention — The Frontier llngide 
raised in the Sutlej States m 1S46 the Corp of 
Cuides the Punjab Irregular Force raised in 1849 
the Oude Irregular Force and the H)dcrab'id Contin 
gent The latter force which was maintained b) 
the Nizam of Hjderabad under the treat) of 1800 
at first consisted of 9 000 horse and 6000 fool willi 
European officers from the Compan) s cnice m 
1853 however anew treat) a signed Benr for the | a^ 
ment of the contingent which thereupon cca cd to 
be a part of the Nizam s armj it was then orgnnize<I 
in 4 regiments of ca\ air) 4 field artilfcr) batfenes and 6 
battalions of infantr) under a general officer who took 
his orders from the Resident at H)derabtd The 
Punjab Irregular Force was administcrcil b) euil 
authont) namelv the Proiincial Government 

Man) of the Native States also maintained contin 
gents with which the) were supposed to come to the 
Gimpan) s aid if rei^uireJ to do so The numlicrs of 
these contingents varied great!) hut m ordmar) times 
the) averaged about 35000 men they were of little 
value in a miUtar^ sense 

The dilTercnt militia and volunteer forces nniicar 
d V 1 i« to have been ntglecteil and in a 
great part to have dropped out of 
existence durm-’ tin period 

The repeated mutiniesshow that discipline was sfijj 
TV . ... far from what it should have 

^ I I rt been and indifferent conduct tn 

the face of the encm> vvns not 

mfreq^uent 

Thepositionof commanding officers o/minc corps 
was anomalous in the extreme owing to their liabilitv 
to constant transfers the shibl olcth of scniorit) and 
the s)stem b) which officers once aj pointed to the stiff 
remained permanently on the staff imposed on the 
army senile generals and staff officers out of touch 
with the men in the ranks these facts and the 
exces ive centralization of the arm) administration 
rendered the whole army machmer) cumbersome and 
■unsuitable 

In 1799 the Militar) Department was assigned a 
place in the administration of each presidency on much 
the same footing as the civil public departments of 
Government and m conjunction with the Military 
Boards administered the military business of the 
country The Military Boards were abolished finallv 
in 1855 when in each presidency the administration 
of the army devolved on the Military Department 
and the Commander in Chief became the executive liead 
of rte military forces while still retaining his scat on 
the Council 


The causes of the Mutiny of 1857 hav c been so often 
ami so well described that it is 
I oil *57 895 unnecessary to enter into the 
question here Only a small portion of the Bengal army 
remained faithful The Bombay army generally proved 
iru to th ir salt and of tlie Madras army only one 
rcgimentof cavalry gave trouble The Punjab I rentier 
Force not only proved thorouglil) loyal but its services 
in helping to suppress the mutineers were invaluable 
In 1858 when liie Fast India Company ceased to 
exist on the assumption of gov em 
n I h T tvipi ment by the Crow n it w as decided 
(hat the Company s I urojiean troops should be transfer 
red to the Crown Thev were accordingly amalgamated 
into tilt Royal army In 1857 large reinforcements 
of Briti h troojis had reached India and their establish 
ment in the following year was approximately 70000 
The reorganization of the native army took some 
years to effect It was decided 
** iv 1 /**’ reorganize the whole on the 

' irregular system This term 

anjiears to have 1 cen aj jilicd liceausc a smaller number 
of British Officers were aj jiomted to cacli corjis of the 
reorganized armv thin were formerly apjwmted to 
regular corps and liecaure each aijxnnimcnt was 
considered a staff ajijiomtmcnt The term was in 
no way descriptive and has long ince cca ed to be 
employed 

\ staff corj s W3 instiiiifed for each of the three 

^ ^ ' itioiis offices and aj>» 

pomimentsmnativeregimcnts on 
the staff anil in army departments, and al 0 tliose m cn il 
and |>ohficil eniflov oj»en to milifar) officers fromo 
tion was to l>c by length of service z vaMrs service 
to qualify for tlic rank of Cnj tain 0 for Major and 0 
for I iciiicnant Colonel 

The native cavalry (except for the regiments m Mad 
ras) vv as organized on the Silhdar 
I A my^ I u h system and the native artillery 
except for the few native mount 
am batteries of the Punjab Frontier Force and Bombay 
army and the Ifvderahad Contingent field I atttrics 
was entirely alwlisherl 

In i8f4 the cstal hshment was as follows — 


I K e> 
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There were various small frontier expeditions I l 
8x> 7« tween i860 and 1878 there were 

,, . , also expeditions against China 

Abyssinia and Icrak lut no large and important 
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Reductions in establish 
raent, i88i 


operations took place till the Afghan War of 1878-79 
This campaign, which strained greatly the military 
resources of India, showed many defects in the mili- 
tary administration and organization The Army 
Organization Committee of 1879 enquired into the whole 
question copiously and exhaustively, and had many 
reforms to recommend In accordance with their 
recommendations, the following 
native corps were disbanded 
about 1881 — 

2 Bengal, i Bombay, and i Punjab Frontier Force 
regiments of cavalry 

5 Bengal, 8 Madras, 4 Bombay and 1 Punjab Fron- 
tier Force battalions of infantry 

At the same time a substantial increase was made in 
the establishment of every other corps 

The British army, which consisted of 9 cavalry 
regiments, 86 batteries of artillery, and 50 battalions 
of infantry, was reduced by 11 batteries 


In 1885, war with Russia appeared imminent, and 
jgg, it was decided to increase per- 

^ manently the British and native 

forces A fourth squadron was added to each British 
cavalry regiment , the ii batteries Of European artil- 
lery, reduced in 1881, were restored, an addition was 
made of 3 battalions of British infantry , and the 
strength of each battalion on the establishment was to 
be increased by 100 men Two Bengal and one Bom- 
bay native cavalry regiments were ordered to be 
raised, while a fourth squadron was to be added to 
each Bengal and Bombay regiment and 100 men to 
each Madras regiment , two native mountain batteries 
were to be raised , and 9 native infantry battalions 
were added to the Bengal Army 

The total increase amounted to 10,600 British and 
approximately 20,000 natives and was carried out by 
the end of 1887, in which year the establishment of the 
army m India stood as below — 


1 



British 





Native 



Cavalry 

'\rlillery 

R E 

Officers 

Infantry 

Total 

Cavali} 

Artillery 

Sappers 

and 

Miners 

Infantry 

Bengal 

3,786 

7,084 

203 

34,442 

45,515 

15,202 

1,508 

1,438 

58,944 

1 

Madras 

2,524 

2,658 

i 

35 

ii,T 43 

16,360 

2,146 

271 

1,495 

28,737 

Bombay 

631 1 

2,947 

45 

1 8 104 

11,727 

4,667 

452 

935 

22,490 

Local Corps 






1,598 



5,669 

Hyderabad Contin 
gent 


1 

[ 



2,000 

536 


5 004 

Total 

6,941 

12,689 

283 

53.689 

73,602 

25.613 

2,767 

3,868 

120,844 









Totd British and Native 


Total 


77,092 

32,649 

28,544 

7,267 

7,540 


All of this increase, however, was absoibed by the 
requirements of the terntory annexed in, and adjacent 
to, Burma m 1885 and the following years 

During the ten years 1885 95, military operations in 
Burma and-on the Eastern, North 
Eastern, and North Western 
Frontier were almost continuous, while during the same 
penod great strides were made in the improvement 
of the organization and efficiency of the forces Among 
the principal changes we ma}'’ mention the following — 
In 1885, was inaugurated a programme lor the im- 
provement of coast and frontier 
defences 

In 1886, arrangements for mobilization m the event 
of war were placed on a proper 
^ footing , a reserve was started for 

the nativ^e army with a strength of some 23,000 men , 
military police were organized for service m Burma, and 
two additional mountain battenes were raised to meet 


1888 


the requirements of Burma, and the control of the 
Punjab Frontier Force was transferred from the Punjab 
Government to the Commander-in-Chief In 1888 Gene- 
ral’s Commands were reduced 
from 33 to 30 and were divided 
into 1st class districts under Major-Generals, and 2nd 
class distncts under Brigadier- Generals, while the 
larger stations were placed under Colonels on the Staff , 
the district staff of the Adjutant-General’s and Quar- 
ter-Master-General’s Departments were amalgamated 
into distnct staff officers, ist and 2nd class, for the 
higher class of military staff duties, duties of a routine 
nature being relegated to the garrison or station staff 
In 1889, Mounted Infantry were organized for 
jgg service in Upper Burnja, and 

the Imperial Service Troops 
system was inaugurated Regarding the latter a short 
explanation is necessar}'^ During the war with Afghan- 
istan m 1878-80 certain of the native chiefs had 



UIF C\CIOPLOI\ Ol 1M)I\ 


5 S 


ent contingents to assist our forces ami tlrcsc hatl 
rcnittcil good sinice gcncnili 
I fwujse ce the line of commumcalion* 

In 1*185 when a Uu stan war 
seemed imminent mo t of the native chiefs had come 
forward with off rs of assistance in men horses or 
raonej The native armies of these chiefs— for the most 
part huge undiscij lined armed rabbles— had for jears 
been considered a source of danger m case of a general 
mobilization for war aero s our frontiers and it v as 
decid^ to remove this danger and at the same time 
mcrcascour available reserves l)\ inviting, all tf»e great 
er native chiefs to reorginize ibeir armies h\ forming 
corps which liould be rcallv cfTicicntlj armed e<iui| 
ped disciplmetl and trametl and which shod ! 1«e at 
our disposal in ca,c of nceil In order that the chiefs 
should take a suRicicnt pride an 1 inter -st in these 
corps thej wert to remamunderthe com|lete fonirol 
of their own rulers during jveace time the onlv mlerfer 
ence w allowed ourselves being lhaf Hnlisli Officers 
(serv ing under the orders of the f oreign f) i artmenf I 
should (rain and inspect them The scheme has j roved 
entirelj successful and Impena! ^rvacc Troo|»s have 
rendered excellent crvice m more (han one frontier 
expedition and in China an 1 ^malilan 1 

In 1890 the three presidential staff corj s of H ngal 
ii« Mailras an 1 Homl a\ were amal 

^ gamatetl into one Indian taff 

corps and the number of trans frontier men In (he 
native armv was mcnased In 
t 8 <)t twu fw/nlm mfintra regt 
ments v ere reconstituted for sen ice m Ilahichistan 
an increase was made m the establishment rf garrison 
arldlerj companies the paj of the native «< Hier was 
increased and recruiting centres for the Ilcngd nrm\ 
,j- vicfc cstabli hel In Ihoi the 

_ Intelligence Hranch tf the 

Quarter Master Cencral s Pej artm nt was reorganire<l 
and certain Madras regiments were reeonstiiutetf f r 
semee in Upper Burma In the jstrm of class 
jjj regiments was intro Iijcrd imonc 

tlie Hindustani regiments of II c 
Bengal armj and the Britisli troojn in India w re 
85^ rc armed vvjth the magatme rifle 

In 189^ a reserve of officers fir 
the Indian armj was organize 1 I ul up t > the 1 res nt 
has not proved a success 

It has alrcad} licen shown how llic ihffercnt i rcsi 
R g , f dcntial armies grt V uj ipirl Irom 
*95 forceof circumstances fradual 

, . however as cantonments 

spread out o\er the countrv and ns external nquire 
ments necessitates! the cmplojment m one direction 
ol forces larger than anj one prcsidenC5 could spare 
the three armies came more and more in contact 
Further in the progress of events the armi s of 
AladrM and Bombs} came to garrison territories well lie 
yond pc limits of those j residencies and the BeiiLal 
army had grown too large and cumliersomc foronc com 
mand It thus became incrcasingl} aj parent that a 
fv*" V ^ go'ernment though 
nominally the bead of the armj had acfuilfy littfc r^f 


sidencies and no authority at ail over the native 


troojs 


was so anomalous as to amount (0 a real danger m time 
of war This had been foreseen b} the rovemment of 
India whoendcavourc<l but without success to immws 
(heir Slews on the Home Covemment It nquireil the 
Afghan wnrwatli its clear illustratu n of the culsol the 
system the recommendations of the ^rmj Organua 
tionCommis ion of ib79, andsomejears more ofurtcnl 
tre sure from the Indian ( overnment before the tie 
ccssarj reforms were initiated B} i?S.8 most of the 
different I residential arm> dej artments had liecn con 
sohdatcl under one herd with the Covcrnnient of India 
and tlieir transfer from the control of the local govern 
ments cffrcleJ and in that jrar the Indip ( ovcp 
men! w-as iiithfnz~<l 1\ the ’^cretarj of State for 
In lit t» I rcf arc the ncccs irj or lers for tl c diva ion of 
the arm} into f iiir ctimminds Ivertthing was male 
reads for carrjang out the change m l‘'9'’ * “J **■* 
tutofv aulhoril) wasneersury and il wasnoltiu J093 
that (he ncers ary Act of I iriiamcnt w as | as esl The 
new s}-stcm » as inIrosluceJin 1S95 I'** inaugura 
non ha f Is^n sn f>ng defajaal (hat it had erased to }< 
apimjnalc to the allrirtl circumstancrs of the case 
and It was elcstmcti (0 last I ut a >hort tvriod 

The vran 1*195 S ww large Nxhes of troops rmj lo\ 
ctl 3cn»»s(he North West frontier 
‘ in t«09 iryw a force of Hritish 
* ir>oi»s from India wasorgamiesl 

nlvnt to Natal m toon or the Cliuia e xpeshtion 
was carnc-l out in rejor cxtensiae 1 locka le oivera 
tiops (loV. I lace against llie Waaifts and in 19034 
(here wrre rxi*nfifi ns in ^maldand an I Thif«‘f 

The la t SIX or sewn jrars >f this period have Wen 
tfohfic in changes and rrf rms These are due 1 
Russian m yements in Central A'la and the near I ast 
the enirv of other I uroiiran I nwers into the eastern 
|voliiiraI arena the expan ion e f our own dominions till 
they rnarrh with those if Hu sia Ttirkea China an I 
I ranee lie imj rt vrments nrers ilatctl I \ ilelevn 
«f the frontier eamiatgn' o( i*>95 S an I if ‘*ouih 
\fnca an I the amen ini finances of tlie Indian I m} irr 
Tie most mi{>oftari( of these ehangrs are sfetail <l 
IkIow — 

The command organized in dividctl the 
muntrv nnighly sjjcaking n f 1 
' *'c tliel unjab kommin 1 Com 

jrsetl almost all the country 
administered 1\ the I uniabrovernmcnl the Bengal 
Command in aldition to Bengal and the North We t 
1 roMnecs (now the I nited Irovinees) look in \ sam 
and I arts of Centra! India and the Central I rovmccs 
the Iloinl ay Command incJndwI w ajiliiion to (ho 
Bomba} I residency Kajpiitana Baluchistan Aden 
and ttic rcniaining parts of Central India and the Cen 
tnllrovmcis and Hie Ma»lras Commaml cniiiained 
Burma If}dcrahad an 1 Mj-sorc in addition to the 
4 « » 1 rcsidenc} \ I leuienant Cencral with a large 
staff of combatant and dtj attmcnlal officers was aj>« 
pointed to each command and was given powers to deal 
with man} ca cs which had hitherto required tlie 
of Arm} Head Quarters or the Government 
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In 1896, the amalgamation of the Bengal, Bombay 
jggg and Madras branches of the In- 

dian Medical Service, under a 
Director-General, was carried out 

In 1897, the class squadron and company system 
was introduced into the Hydera- 
bad Contingent , sanitary officers 
were appointed to each command , and the Central India 
Horse, the Bhopal and Merwara battalions and the 
Deoil and Ermpura Irregular Forces were transferred 
from the control of the Foreign Department to that of 
the Commander-in-Chief 

An additional native mountain battery was raised 
jg the number of British infantry 

^ ^ battalions m India was reduced 

from 53 to 52, the establishment of each of the latter 
number being increased by 20 men , and battalions of 
native infantry were first lent to the Imperial Govern- 
ment for duty in colonial gariisons 

A first class district, under the General Officer 
Commanding the Punjab Frontier 
“ Force, was formed, embracing the 

North-West Frontier from Abbottabad to Dera Ghazi 
Khan (including the Peshawar district) 

The double company system was introduced into 
the native infantry , a new native 
mountain battery was raised, 
three battalions of native infantry were raised for duty 
in Colonial garrisons , Assam Gurkha battalion was 
delocalised , and the transport service was completely 
reorganized A considerable change of frontier policy 
was inaugurated, as it was decided that all regular 
troops should be withdrawn gradually from Southern 
Waziristan, the Khyber, Samana and from the Kurram 
and Tochi valleys, their place being taken by local 
militia, and that movable columns of regulars should 
be maintained in frontier cantonments to support the 
mihtia in case of necessity In this way waste of regular 


military force is obviated, and the interest of the local 
inhabitants in the maintenance of peace is aroused 
The native army was re-armed with the maga- 
zine rifle , the Commissariat De- 
partment was reformed and re- 
named the Supply and Transport Corps , mounted 
mfantry schools were established , a fourth battalion 
of native infantry was raised for Colonial garrison 
duty , and accelerated promotion was sanctioned for offi- 
cers of the Indian Staff Corps, Captain’s and Major’s 
ranks being attained after nine and eighteen years’ 
service respectively 

An ambulance bearer corps of 6,000 bearers was 
organized , three field howitzer 
batteries were added to the es- 
tablishment , a corps of frontier garrison artillery was 
formed , the brigade division system for horse and 
field artillery was introduced, and ammunition 
columns were reorganized , a fifth battalion of native 
infantry was raised for Colonial gariison duty, the Im- 
perial Cadet Corps was established , during the years 
1898-1902 four battalions of Hindustani Mussalmans 
were reconstituted , and two ordinary and one fortress 
(for Aden ) companies were added to the Bombay Sap- 
pers and Miners 

The designation Indian Staff Corps was changed 
to Indian army , the whole of the 
regiments of the Indian army 
were renumbered as a single army ( an exception being 
made in the case of Gurkha battalions and the Corps 
of Guides ) instead of by presidencies and irregular 
forces , Burma was made a separate district under a 
Lieutenant-General and was placed directly under 
Army Head Quarters , the re-armament of the moun- 
tain artillery was completed , and the enlistment of Mah- 
sud Waziris into the regular army was authorized 

The composit on and strength of the army in 
India was as below — 


COMMANDS 


Bengal 

Bombij 


British Armi 


Native Army 


Auxiliaries 


Tield Artillery 
batteries 

Heavy or post 
tion batteries 

r* 

a 

E « 

C w 

s C 

0 V 

S 

Garrison Coys 
Artillery 

9 

3 

5 

3 

15 

3 


6 

12 

I 

3 

9 

p 



I 




2 

45 

7 

8 

21 


9 I >3 1 4 a 1 71 8 I 21 I408 S2 40 lo 1 I I 60 I 28 I 4 139 66 33 6 21 


rS 

tc 

tA 

>> 


■0 

c 

r* tn 

Frontiei 
son Cc 

Guns 

o .'3 
a B 

72 

I 

40 

4 


6 

5 



9 



9 


12 

z 

I 

60 

28 


3 ' 


Strength 5,646 


153,688 24941 7 4to 4,430 ’121,160 32,000118,00016,000 120,000 


74,170 


i 37 . 94 t 


76,000 
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Tte above numbers include native troops sefv 
mg m Somaliland and the Colonies but exclude the 
native army reserve numbering about 25 000 

In 1904 on the conclu ion of a revised arran^'e 
ment with the Nizam of Hy 
® * derabad regarding Berar the 

Hyderabad Contin^jent cea ed to exist as a separate 
force its cAv airy of 4 regiments of 3 squadron each 
was reorganized in 3 regiments of 4 squadrons each 
and it field artillery was disbanded A pioneer battal 
ion to be composed of Hazaras was raised an As am 
Gurkha battalion was delocalised large additions were 
made to the mule tran port maintained permanently 
and it Was decided to increase gradually the naUv e army 
reserve till it reached a stren th of 50000 During 
the period 1900 04 thirteen Madras infantry battalions 
and the Madras cav alry re imentsvvere reconstituted 
by the enlistment in them of Jloplahs Gurkhas Pun 
jabis Jats and Rajputs 

In thi year a lar e reorganization scheme wa 
inaugurated This aimed at a 
® more scientific distribution ol 

the Army during peace and at the mobilization of 1 
field army of not less than g divisions and 8 cavalry 
bn<^ades Under it the 'ladras Command was abolish 
ed and the commands and staff were reorganized 
as follows — 

COMMANDS DIVISIONS AND BRICADCS 

INDEPENDENT BRIGADES UNDER DIVISIONS 


NORTHERN 


WESTERN 


EASTERN 


t (P h ) D 

fN wb 

IM J ( 

ly) 

dlR w Ip d) D 

I Abb tl b d 


1 V a 1 ( 
fl U d 

lyt 


Umb 11 ( 

'y) 

3 d(L h ) D 

K h t B g d 

B B g a 

ID j B g d 

•{S b d 

IM 1 

If p 

4th (Q U ) D 

IK b 
\ti b d. 


ib(Mh )D 

fjh 

IJ bb Ip 

IB mb y 


6tMP 

,Ad B g d 

^ Ahm d g 
iBIg m 

(B lly 


'7ih (M ) D 

<C h I 



(M ( 

(Pj b d 

ly) 

,8th (L k ) D 

1 All h 1 d 



d). 


rp g I 
B I 
VI d 
S b 


bd( l,i 

bd( f ty) 


I M d I y 

\R e 


The principle underlying this arrangement was 
that the Army hould in peace be organized and trained 
in units of command similar to those in which it would 
take the field Each peace division ( except Burma) 
should be able to place in the held i cavalry and 3 m 
fanlry I ngades and should in addition comprise such 
other troop as were required for the maintenance of 
internal order m the divisional area when the division 
itself was withdrawn for war The scheme was estim 
ated to take some years to work out as new accom 
modation was required in many cantonments The 
organization shown above will undergo further altera 
tion liefofe the scheme i completed 

The peace combatant staff of a division was fixed 
at two As istant and one Deputy Assistant Adjutants 
General of a Brigade under a Brigadier General at 
one Deputy Assistant \djutant General and one 
Brigade Major and of a Brigade under a Colonel on the 
Staff at a Bri'^ade Major and a nd class Station Staff 


Officer 

At the same time a regular programme of mcreas 
mg reserves and generally adapting mobilization 
arrangements to suit the larger field arniv was entered 
upon 

A staff college was started in India to train candi 
dates for staff employment to 
’ * be located ultimately at Quetta 

It opened in temporary quarters in Deolali a pro 
gramme of extension of strategicrailway s on the frontier 
was initiated a large scheme for the expansion of 
ordnance factories was started and arrangements were 
made to rearm the whole of the Horse and Field 
Artillery with Q F guns 

At the instance of Lord I itchener who condemned 
the existing system of military 
'a<L* *"1 1 * ^ administration in Indians one of 

dual control and divided respon 
sibility the Secretary of State for India held an enquiry 
into the question early in 1905 On review of the whole 
question and on the advice of a committee assembled 
for the purpose the Government of the day at 
home decJded that in future there should be two 
ministerial departments or agencies through which the 
Governor General in Council should administer the 
army in India Tlie most important termed the Army 
Department should 1 e in charge of the Commander 
in Chief as Extraordinary Member of Council and 
should deal with questions ol command staff and regi 
mental appointments promotions discipline training 
organization distribution of the army intelligence 
mobilization schemes of offence and defence peace 
manoeuvres war preparation and the conduct of war 
The other termed the Military Supply Department m 
chat^e ol an Ordinary Member of Council usually a 
military officer should deal with the control of army con 
tracts the purchase of stores ordnance and remounts 
the m^agement of military works the clothing and 
manufacturing departments Indian Medical Service 
and the Royal Indian Marine At the same tuneitwa 
Military Accounts Department 
^^d be transferred to the control of the Finance De 
partment of the Government of India Owirg to the 
resignation of the Viceroy Lord Curzon and the^ change 
of ministry at home the inauguration of the new system 
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was delayed till March 1906 ( For further informa- 

tion on this subject see the published correspondence ) 
In the above it has been impossible to detail any- 
thing like the whole of the 
t 99 190 • many reforms and additions 

made during the last six or seven years About 500 
British officers have been added to the regiments 
of the native army, a great deal has been done to 
improve the health and the sanitary surroundings of 
the soldier , frontier communications have been much 
improved , a policy of rendering India independent in 
the matter of war stores of all kinds has been initiated 
and has made great progress by expansion of the 
various factories, &c , much has been done to improve 
the armament, equipment and mobilisation arrange- 
ments of the Army , the officialre gulations have been 
revised and simplified and work has been decentral- 
ized to a great extent , special attention has been paid 
to the higher military education of officers , the annual 
grant for manoeuvres has been increased , military grass 
and dairy farms have been started, and practically 
every Army department has been reorganized 

During these years the net military expenditure 
has been as under — 


1899- 1900 

1900- 1901 

1901- 1902 

1902- 1903 

1903- 1904 

1904- 1905 
(estimates) 

1905- 1906 
(estimates) 


£14,968,399 

15,019,576 

15,703,582 

17.279.770 

17,792.405 

20,488,199 

20,757.032 


In looking at these figures it has to be remembered 
that, owing to the impoverished finances of India prior 
to 1900, the military administration had been starved 
for many years 

There is little or no mention of Volunteer or Militia 
y , Corps in the records of the first 

° " half of the nineteenth century, 

and those in existence before that time appear to have 
disappeared gradually The mutiny brought several 
volunteer corps into being, some of whom did excellent 
service, and the present volunteer force in India 
may be said to date its origin from that period 
Till 1885, when the strength of the Volunteer Force 
stood at 13,368, they met -with no great encouragement 


Since that date it has been the declared policy of the 
military administration to foster the movement 
Grants for buildings, field days and camps of exercise 
have been made, \/ound and injury pensions to 
volunteers and pensions to their widows have been 
granted under certain conditions , the capitation allow- 
ance has been somewhat increased and small allow- 
ances towards outfit to officers have been sanctioned 
Volunteers m India have been made eligible for the 
Volunteer Officers' Decoration and the Long Service 
Medal Some new corps have been formed and the 
strength of the force has risen to about 33,000, includ- 
ing however the reserve and cadets, of whom about 
31,000 are “ efficients ’ ’ 
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The Army in India Part II 


T»E ARMV ^S IT EXISTS TO DAY 

The Go\ernor General in Council subject to the 
control exerci ed for the Crovsn 
' ‘ b> the Secretary of State for In 

dia IS the supreme head of the Army in India The 
ministerial agencies through rvhich the authority of 
the Governor General in Council is administeied are 
ttto the Army Department ahd the Department of 
Military Supply 

The lotmet of these is in charge ot the Commander 
in Chief who is an Extraordinary Member of the Gov 
ernof General s Council vvhile an Ordinary Member 
of Council usually a military officer presides over the 
latter In addition there is a Military Finance Sec 
tion of the Finance Department to deal v ith questions 
of Army Finance 

\jnder the constitution ol the Government of India 
the Secretaries to Government m the Army Depart 
ment the Dejiartment of Military Supply and the 
Military Finance Department are the heads, of these 
departments they are responsible to the Governor 
General in Counclthat the business of their depart 
mcnls IS carried out in accordance with the authonred 
rules and they have direct access to the Governor 
General They are each assisted by an establishment 
of Deputy and Assistant Secretaries Further in 
this connection the members of the Army Head 
Quarters Staff perform tivo separate and distinct func 
tions one as members of the Head Quarters Staff in all 
matters m the control of the Commander m Chief as 
such the other the function appertaining to depart 
mental officers of the Army Department which does 
not however carry withit any of the pawersofaSec 
retary to Government 

Directly under the Army Department is the Army 

V ttiy cvpartm t Quarters this is 

separated into the following 

divisions — 

Dm lOn of the Chief of the Staff 
Adjutant General s Division 
Quarter Master General s Division 
Medical Dmsion 
Military Secretary s Dmsion 
The DivisionoftheCliiefofthe Staff which is sub 
dividtd into two sections (i) Military Operations and 
(»0 Trainii^ and Staff Duties deals with the following 
questions — Military policy organization distribution 
preparation for war intelligence mobilization plans 
of operations, higher education and teaming and 
manauvres 


The Adjutant General s Division deals with ques 
tions of recruiting discipline training education and 
equipment of units 

The Quarter Master General s Division which is 
subdivided into four bcctions (t) General Branch («) 
Cantonments (tit) Supply and Transport and (ir) 
\eterinary deal with questions of accommodation 
movements and cantonments and with the organiza 
tion administration and training of the Supply and 
Transport Corps (except the portion of it under the 
Department of Military Supply) and of the Army 
Veiennan Corps 

The Medical Division deals with all medical ques 
tions except some concerning the administration o! the 
Indian Medical Service which is partially a civilian de 
partment and is partly under the Department of Mill 
tary Supply 

The Military Secretary s Division deals with 
appointments promotions exchanges and retirements 
of officers 

For information regarding the numbers and titles of 
the different officers serving m the Army Department 
on the Army Head Quarters Staff and in the Depart 
ment of Military Supply or on the departmental staff 
subordinate to it the current Indian Army List is the 
best book oi reference At present they stand as 
follows — 

Armx Depart iext — 

becretarv with rank of Major General 
I Deputy Secretary with rank of Lieutenant 
Colon 1 or Colonel 
I Assistant Secretary 

Aru\ Head Quarteps — 

Division of the Chief of the Staff — 

Chief of the Staff with rank of Lieutenant 
General 

Directors with rank of Brigadier General 
or Colonel 

4 Assistant Quarter Masters General with 
rank of Lieutenant Colonel or Colonel 

7 Deputy Assistant Quarter Masters General 

8 Staff Captains 

Attaches no definite number laid down 

Adjdtant General s Division — 

Adjutant General with the rank of Major 
General 

X Deputy Adjutant General with the rank of 
Colonel 

4 A^utant Adjutants General with the rank 
of Lieutenant Cofouel or Colonel 
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2 Deputy Assistant Adjutants-General 
I Staff Officer for recruiting 

I Judge Advocate-General 
Attaches as a rule limited to i or 2 

Adjutant-General’s Division, Inspection 
Branch — 

3 Inspectors-General of Cavalry, Artillery 
and Volunteers respectively, each with the 
rank of Major-General and each with a 
Brigade-Major as an assistant 

Inspector of Gymnasia 

Quarter-Master-General' s Division — 

Quarter-Master -General, with the rank of 
Major-General 

Quarter-Master-General’s Division, Move- 
ments, Quarterings and Cantonment 
Section — 

I Deputy Quarter-Master-General, with the 
rank of Colonel 

I Inspecting Officer of Cantonments 
I Deputy Assistant Quarter-Master-General 

Quarter-Master-General’s Division, Supply 
AND Transport Section — 

1 Inspector-General, with the rank of Major- 
General 

2 Assistant Quarter-Masters-General 

2 Deputy Assistant Quarter-Masters-General 
Attaches as a rule two 

Quarter-Master-General’ s Division, Veterin- 
ary Section — 

1 Principal Veterinary Officer 

Medical Division — 

1 Principal Medical Officer 

2 Secretaries to Principal Medical Officer 
I Sanitary Officer 

Military Secretary’s Division — 

r Militarj'^ Secretarji-, with the rank of Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel or Colonel 
I Assistant Military Secretary 
(Both of these officers are on the personal 
Staff of the Commander-in-Chief ) 

There are the following permanent committees at 
Armj' Head-Quarters to secure co-ordination in work- 
ing between the different parts of the Army — 

MOBILISATION COMMITTEE 

President — H E the C -in-C 
Members The Hon’ble Member in charge of the 
Department of Military Supply 
Chief of the Staff 

Secretary'’ to Government, Army Depart- 
ment 

Secretarj' to Government, Department of 
Military Supply 
Adjutant-General 
Quarter-Master-General 

Secretary — Officer m charge of the Mobilisation 
Branch, Division of the Chief of the Staff 


DEFENCE COMMITTEE 

President — H E the C -in-C 
Members — ^The Hon’ble Member in charge of 
the Department of Military Supply 
Chief of the Staff 
Adj utant-General 
Quarter-Master-General 
Director-General of Ordnance 
Inspector General of Artillery 
Director-General of Military Works 
Officer in charge of Military Operations 
Section, Division of the Chief of the Staff 

Additional Members for Coast Defence — 
Director of the Royal Indian Marine 
Inspector of Submarine Mining Defences 

Secretary — 

Officer in charge of the Strategical Branch, 
Division of the Chief of the Staff 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 

President — H E the C -in-C 
Members — 

Chief of the Staff 

Secretary to Government, Army Depart- 
ment 

Secretary to Government, Military Finance 
Department 
Adj utan t- General 
Quarter-Master-General 
Director-General of Ordnance 
Military Secretary 
Deputy Adjutant-General 
Deputy Quarter- Master-General 
Officer m charge of Military Operations 
Section, Division of the Chief of the Staff 
On the two former committees, whose pnncipal 
duties are to deal with the preparation of the Army for 
war and the internal and external defences of India, 
respectively, the Department of Military Supply is 
represented The Advisory Council discusses all ques- 
tions of importance under consideiation at Army Head- 
Quarters, thus co-ordinating the work of the different 
divisions and keeping the representatives of Govern- 
ment, the Secretaries to Government in the Army, and 
Military Finance Departments, informed of the pro 
gress of these questions , it also enables the latter 
officers to represent the views of Government at an 
early stage in the dealings with any question 

Under the Department of Military Supply are the 
following Army Departments — 

The Military Works Services 
The Ordnance Department 
The Indian Medical Service 
The Contracts and Registration Branch of the 
Supply and Transport Corps 
The Army Remount Department 
The Army Clothing Department c 
The Royffi Indian Marine 
The Military Works Services deal with the con- 
struction and maintenance of all military works and 
buildings 
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The Ordnance Department arranges for the supply 
to the Army of all munitions of war and a large part 
of its equipment 

The Indian Medical Service is partlj under the 
Home Department of the Government of India the 
Department of Military Supply deals mainly with the 
administration of the military portion of the service 
consisting of 0/ficers Assistant Surgeons and Hospital 
Assistants 

The Contracts and Registration Branch of the Sup 
ply and Transport Corps deals with the contracts for 
the supply of the Army and with the registration for 
war of transport animals 

The Army Remount Department supplies remounts 
to all Bntish and a few Native mounted units and 
arranges for the importation of all horses aud mules 


required it has also charge of Government breeding 
operations 

The Army Clothing Department supplies the Army 
with clothing 

The Royal Indian Marine under a Director who is 
usually an officerof the British Navy arranges for sea 
transport required for thf Army It is not an Army 
Service and is placed under the Department of 
Military Supply for administrative convenience 

The following table shews the present organization 
^ j jc «• oltheArmy inBrigades Divi 10 ns 

Comm d d&i n and Commands with their pnnci 

pal taff officers The organization is at present m a 
transitory stage as the Secunderhbad Division and 
many of the Brigades arc not yet organized as they will 
be ultimately when the re distnbution of the Army is 
completed 


UIVISIOVS 

* b s ir f d It 


^{P b w ) 


fu G ! C Ride 

Dy Adjt o 1 
A \ Adit O 1 
Dy A t Adj G 1 
<3 M d 1 
Dy A Q M G l 
C ! Si IT R A 
Dy A Adii G I R A 
C mdg E K 

Ip fS dT C p 
P P I M d 1 Offi 
|S I ryOffi 
Dy J d| Ad t G 1 
I P t g V t , Offi 
I P« I G I f o d 
' N h Cl 
St^ Offi A my B 

4 R ni g St ir Offi 
I P* t f A my S h I 

' 1^* tV ^ A my Sg U g 


3 d 
(Ub 


C indg 


fGc 1 Offi 
ADC 

A I Adit G I 
IDy A l Adi O* I 
C radg R y I E g 
Off c mdg D T S pply 
I OB C mdg D IT 
IP op 1 M d 1 Offic* 


N w b 

. 


fCe 1 Offi C radg 
ADC 

A • Adit C t 
Dy At t. Adj G 1 
I C mdg R y I E g 
Off Comdg D t Sopply 
OB Comdg D 1 T pt 
IP pd Med cal Off e 


C mdg 


fC I Offi 
ADC 
A I Adjt C I 
' Dy A I AdjI G I 
I C mdg R y I E g 
I Off C mdg D IS pply 
Off C mdg D I T p 
IP IpIMd lOffi 


I dep d I B Ig d 


PI 


|C I 

lyKB'z 

Itttc 


'Jb I m 


Ik I (C Ify) 


fj U duf 


b Si ff f dll 

'Ge I Offi C radg 
Dy Aui Adji G 1 
B g d Mi 

C mdg R y i E g 
M <d cat Offi 

C I Staff C mdg 
"ig d M j 

Clot Staff Offi er 

t C 1 St ff C mdg 

B g d M j 
I CIu S ff Offi 
Se < Med cal Office 

fOe I Office C mdg 
'Dy A I AdjI G L 
*' R d M, 

41 C mdg R y 1 E g 
p 1 Med I on r 

)ffice C mdg 
.. I Adit G 1 
gad M } 

pal M d alOffic 

fG I Offi C mdg 
I Oy Aut Adjt -G I 
IB g de-M J 
I.P pal M d cal Offi 

( C 1 Offi er C mdg 
Dy A t Adjl G 1 
B gad M J 

A C mdg R y 1 E g 
Pr p I M (1 I Offi 


Amb 1 
(C Iry) 

il| 0 p 


1 Staff C mdg 
g d M j 
I Cl St ff Offi 

- I Offi C mdg 
Dy A I Adjt G I 
B g d M J 

A V C mdg R y 1 E g 
palMd lOBi 

- 1 Offi r^C mdg 
Dy A I Adjt G 1 

- g d M j 

t C mdg R y 1 E e 
c p 1 M d I Offi 

fC 1 St ff Comdg 
J B g d M j * 

I t Cl St ff Offi 
tPr c p 1 M d cal^Offi 
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Western 


Eastern 


COMMANDS 


DIVISIONS 


niMGADUS 


with Staffs of ditto 


With Staff' of ditto 


with Staff of ditto 


f ^th (Quetta) 


'Ocnl Ofiiccr Comdp 
ADC 

2 \':sl Adjts Gcnl Knractii 

Dv Asst Adjt Gcnl 
Comdr Ko)al 1 npincer 
Offr ConidfiDisnl ‘'Uppl) 

Offr Conidc Disnl Iranspt 
, Principal Medical Ofliccr 


f CoI on Staff Comtip 
Bfipadc Major 
I I’t Class Staff Officer 
IAssi Comdp Fo>al I npr 
ll’rircipal Medical Ofiiccr 


''Lt Gcnl Comdp 
Asst Mihtara Sec) 

ADC 
D) Adjt Gcnl 
2 \sst Adjts Gcnl 
2 D) \sst Adjts Gcnl 
Asst Qr Mr Genl 
Col on Staff, R A 
Dy Asst Adjt Gcnl , R A 
Comdp 1 npinccr 
Inspector, S and T Corps 
■ Principal Medical Ofiiccr a 
Sanitar) Officer 
Staff Ofiiccr, Arm) Bearer 
Corps 

D) Judge Advocate tjcnl 
Recruiting Staff Ofiiccr 
Inspecting Vetennar) Officer 
Inspector Genl of Ordnance, 
Southern Circle 
Inspector of Arm) Schools 
Inspector of Arm) Signalling, 
V Southern Circle 


cth (Mhow) 


6 th (Poona) 


Gcnl Officer Comdg 
2 \ D C' 

2 \s't Adjts ficnl 
D) Asst Adjt Gcnl 
Coindp Ro)al I npinccr 
Offr Comdg , Disnl Siipplj 
Offr Comdp . Diinl Iranspt 
Principal Medical Ofiiccr 


Nasiralnd 


Juh'iiilpori 


Jhansi 


’Gcnl Officer Comdg 
2A D Cs 
2 Asst Adjt' Gcnl 
. D) Asst Adjt Gcnl 
Comdg Ro)al I nginccr 
Offr Comdg , Dnnl Siippl) 
Offr Comdg , Du nl Iranspt 
kPrincipal Medical Officer 


f Pclgaum 


Bomba) 


I^Ahmednagar 


Independent Brigade 


Aden 


fGcnl Officer Comdi 
Dv Asst Adjt Gcnl 
ABngadc Major 

( Gcnl OTiccr Comdg 
D) ^vsst Adjt Genl 
Brigade Major 
I A St Comi'g Po)al I ngr 
(.Principal Medical Ofiiccr 

fCo’ on S aff Comdg 
I Brigade Major 
I 1 st Clase Stafl Officer 
(Principal Medical Officer 


fCol on Staff Comdg 
-[ Bngadc Major 
list Cla's Staff Officer 

fGcnl Officer Comdg 
1 3 D) As t Adjt' Gent 
I Brigade Major 
(Principal Medical Officer 

fGcnl Officer Comdg 
■[ D) Asst Adjt Gcnl 
(.Brigade Major 

’Genl Officer Comdg 
ADC 

D) Asst Adjt Genl 
Bngadc Major 
Asst Comdg Ro)al Dngr 
.Principal Medical Officer 


/Meerut 
I (Cnvalrj) 


ryth (Meerut) 

’Lt Genl Comdg 
Asst Military Secy 
ADC 
D) Adjt Genl 
2 Asst Adjts Genl 
2 Dy Asst Adjts Genl 
Asst Qr Mr Genl 
Dy Asst Qr Mr Genl 
Col on Staff, R A 
Dy Asst Adjt Genl , R A 
I Comdg Engineer 
Inspector, S and T Corps 
Principal Medical Officer 
Sanitary Officer 
Staff Officer, Army Bearer 
Corps 

Dy Judge Advocate Genl 
4 Recruiting Staff Officers (. 8 th (Lucknow) 
Inspecting Veterinary Officer 
Vlnspector of Army Schools 


'Gcnl Officer Comdg 
ADC 

2 Asst Adits Genl 

, D) Asst Adjt Gcnl Barcill) 

Comdg Ro)al Engr 
Offr Comdg , Divnl Supplj 
Offr Comdg Divnl Transpt 
> Principal ^Icdlcal Officer 

.Garhwal 


rEjiabad 


{ Genl Officer Comdg 
ADC 

2 Asst Adjts Genl 
Dy Asst Adjt Genl 
Comdg Royal Engineer 
Offr Comdg Divnl Supply 
Offr Comdg , Divnl Transpt 
Principal Medical Officer 


Assam 


Allahabad 


( Presidency 


fCol on "'taff Comdg 
-{ Brigade Major 
(.tst Class Staff Officer 

( Gcnl Officer Comdg 
D) Asst Adjt Genl 
Brigade Major 
Asst Comdg Ro)aI Engr 
Piincipal Medical Officer 

( Genl Officer Comdg 
D) Asst Adjt Gcnl 
Brigade Major 
As't Comdg Rojal Engr 
Principal Medical Officer 


fCol on Staff Comdg 
-{ Brigade Major 
(.1st Class Staff Officer 


fCol on Staff Comdg 
-! Brigade Major 
(.ist Class Staff Officer 


JGenl Officer Comdg 
I D) A'st Adjt Genl 
j Brigade Major 
(Asst Comdg Ro) al Engr 

f Genl Officer Comdg 
I D) Asst Adjt Genl 
Brigade Major 
Asst Comdg Ro)al Engr 
(Principal Medical.Officer 
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CO'I^MNDS 
IV th St ff f d It 


DIVISIONS 
w lb ff I d 


I Ofli C mdg 
ADC 

A t Ad] G ' , 

Dy A t Adjt Ge I 
C mdR R y I E g 
Off C mdg D I S pply 
Off C mdg D I T pt 
p p I M d I Offi 
Dy J dg Ad 
R nil eS 
I P I 
s t yOffi 
Si ff Offi A my B 


gS ffOAi 


. ^ P 

Vi p 1 


I A my S fa 1 


f l Offi C mdf 
D C 

I I Adji G I 
>y A Adji 0 
r C mdg D I S 
t C mdg D I 1 

* 4 al Offi 


pt u 


(C iry) 
dal y 


BRIGADES 
w Ih St ff f d U 


‘G I Offi C mdg 
Dy A i Adjt G 1 
B i d M ) „ , . 

A C mdg R y It r 
_P p IM d lOffi 

fC 1 S ff C mdg 
\B d M J 

Cl St ff C mdg 
B g d M ) ^ 

"! St ff Offi 

C mdg K y ' E g 

M d al Offi 

{ Cl St ff C mdg 

B g d M ; 

C! St ff Offi 

p C pal M d I Offi 

{ G 1 Offi C Mdg 
Dy A t Ad) G I 
B g d M j 

A i c mdg R y ' E g 

r C 1 8t ff C mdg 
\B g d M j 


{I 


Dy A t Ad;t G 
.B g d M J 


/C t St ff C rodg 
\b g d Ml 


f lb A my P g 74 


Appointments are made by selection and all staff 
^ ^ c » appointments are tenable for 
“ 5 pb ‘^ tm'^i " three years extensible to five 
years It is wth few exceptions a 
general rule that all staff appointments are equally 
divided between officers of the British and Indian 
services To qualify for staff employment an officer 
must be a Staff College graduate or have qualified for 
promotion to Jlajor and must have passed the Higher 
Standard Examination in Hindustani 

Certain appointments usually carry certain ranks 
the appointment of Commander m Chief cames the 
rank of General the command of the Northern 
Eastern or Western Command of the Burma 
Division and the appointment of Chief of the 
Staff carries the rank of Lieutenant General 
command of a division also appointment as Secre 
tacy to Government in the Army Department as 
Adjutant General as Quarter Master General as 
Inspector General of Cavalry Artillery or Volunteers 
and as Director General of Military Works Ordnance 
or Supply and Transport and i Brigade Commands 
carry the rank of Major General The follovnng 
appointments qualify if the recipient is a Brevet 
Colonel or a Lieutenant Colonel with three years full 
pay service in that rank for the rank of substan 
tue Colonel — ^Deputy Adjutant or Quarter Master 
General Judge Advocate General Deputy Secretary 
to Gov emment in the Army Department orDepartment 
of Mihtary Supply Assistant Adjutant General 
or Quarter Master General Military Secretary to 
9 


the Viceroy or Commander in Chief Deputy Direc 
tor General (oi Inspector General) of Ordnance 
Mihtary Works or Supply and Transport Chief 
Engineer iMihiary or Puolic \\orks) Commanding 
Royal Engineer of a Division and Superintending 
Engineer Public Works Department 

The rules lor command of aBntish unit are similar 
. . , to those m force at home the 

tenure of command of a native 
regiment is limited to five years extensible to seven 
years 

Officers commanding regiments are responsible for 
^ J jg the training of their officers ex 

® ceptinsubjectssuchasmusketry 

signalling gymnastics and mounted infantry trans 
port and veterinary training for which special classes 
are held Officers have to pass technical examinations 
before promotion to Lieutenant Captain and Major res 
pectively and before obtaining command of a regiment 
Entrance to the Staff Colleges at Camberley and 
St ff c u g Quetta {in temporary quarters 

now at Deolali) is gamed by 
passing a competitive examination or by obtaining a 
speaal nomination No officer can compete unless 
recommended by the General Officer under whom he is 
serving and who has personally to test his capabilities 
as likely to make an efficient Staff Officer He can 
compete for Camberley or Quetta at his option as the 
syllabus and method 01 instruction mboth colleges only 
differ to the extent necessitated by climatic and local 
citcumstances At the Indian Staff College there is a 
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Commandant (a Brigadier-General) with six military 
Professors usually Lieutenant-Colonels or Colonels, 
who form the teaching staff The course lasts two 
years, and comprises theoretical and practical training 
in all military Sub] ects Twenty-four students are ad- 
mitted annually, of whom approximately one third 
are from the British service and two thirds from the 
Indian Army On graduating finally, an officer is en- 
titled to the letters “p s c” after his name, and is 
qualified for staff employ The actual nature of the 
staff work on which he is employed subsequently de- 
pends upon the report made upon his capabilities by 
the Commandant and Professors of the Staff College 
An officer at the Indian Staff College draws full Indian 
regimental pay and allowances , at Camberle}'’, British 
pay of rank and allowances 

British officers with Native regiments, in staff 
appointments open to the Indian 
Army, and in Army Depart- 
ments and civil employment to 
which engineer, artillery and medical officers have 
not necessarily to be appointed for their technical 
knowledge, nre borne on one list, called the Indian 
Arm}^ Although appointed primarily for military 
duty in India, any officer on this list can, at the option 
of the Governor-General in Council, be detailed for 
work of any nature A certain number of direct ap 
pointments to th6 Indian Army are offered annually 
to candidates for commissions from the Royal Military 
College, Sandhurst, and are accepted usually by those 
passing out among the highest on th6 list Officers 
appointed m this wa}^ are attached to a British regiment 
in India for one year before being appointed to a 
Native regiment Other vacancies are filled up by the 
appointment of officers volunteering from British regi- 
ments No officer can leave a Native regiment for staff, 
departmental or civil employment until he has three 
years’ service and has passed the necessary examina- 
tion in Hindustani and in professional subjects 

Promotion in the Indian Army is regulated by a 
time scale Unless an officer’s promotion isMccelerat- 
ed or retarded specially, he attains the rank of 
Captain after 9, of Major after 18 and of Lieutenant- 
Colonel after 26 years’ service respectively Acceler- 
ated promotion may be granted to a limited number of 
Lieutenants and Captains annually for good service, 
and to a Major obtaining command of a regi- 
ment or an appointment on the Staff which qualifies 
for the rank of Colonel Promotions to the rank of 
General are made entirely by selection the establish- 
ment of these for the Indian Army is — Generals 3, 
Lieutenant-Generals 5, Major-Generals 22 

Officers appointed permanently to civil employ are 
struck off the roll of their regiments, and after ten 
years’ absence from military duty are borne on a super- 
numerar}^ list, on which they can rise, under the time 
scale, to the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel, but no higher 
The pay of officers in the Indian Army on military duty 
consists of pay of rank phis staff pa};-, except in the 
higher appointments where a consolidated salary is 
given Pay of rank never vanes, and is as follows 
(monthly rates) — Lieutenant, Rs 225 , Captain, Rs 
374, Major, Rs 640, Lieutenant-Colonel or Colonel, 
Rs 827 Staff pay varies according to the nature of 


work on which an officer is employed , in a Native 
Cavalry regiment, it nses from Rs 150 to Rs 700 , in a 
Native Infantry regiment, it rises from Rs 100 to 
Rs 600 , and in Staff employ, it rises from Rs 200 
to Rs 1,000 till it reaches tl?e consolidated scale, 
when an officer’s pay and allowances can rise to the 
Rs 4,500 of a Lieutenant General of a Command or 
the annual Rs 100,000 of the Commander-in-Chief 

Furlough to England up to a year, extensible to 
two years on urgent private affairs, is granted if the 
officer's services can be spared, at any time in an 
officer’s service while thus absent, he draws special 
sterling rates of pay, which rise from £200 to £600 a 
year If absent for more than two years from ill-health, 
an officer is transferred to the temporary half- 
pay list Pensions on retirement are granted after 
20 years’ service, and are as follows — After 20 years, 
£2^0 , after 25 years, £36$ , after 26 years, £^38 , 
after 28 years, /500, after 32 years, £700, while 
Major-Generals, Lieutenant-Generals and Generals get 
pensions of ;^8oo, ;^90o and £1,000 a year, respectively 
For other conditions of service, reference should be 
made to the small pamphlet (price id ) on the 
subject, issued by the India Office 

British Corps* m India are organized on the same 
Organizition and strength lines as those of the same 
of British Corps branch serving at Home, while 
their armament, equipment and clothing are identical, 
except for the differences necessitated by climatic 
conditions Each unit has an establishment of Native 
followers, such as lascars, bhistis, sweepers, syces, etc , 
and a proportion of these, aswell as a limited number of 
officers’ private Native servants, accompanies the unit 
on field service 

Artillery batteiies and ammunition columns have 
a certain number of enlisted native drivers the num- 
bers of these vary slightly in each kind of Unit, but they 
are calculated on the principle that all ‘first line’ 
vehicles should be manned by British drivers 

The strength of the different units is as follows — 


Officers N C Os iX, Men Total 


Cavalry regiment 
R H A or R F A bat- 
tery 

Heavy battery 
Howitzer battery 
Mountain battery 
Garrison Artillery Coy 
Infantry battalion 


29 

598 

627 

5 

i 57 t 

162 

5 

9 it 

96 

6 

217 

223 

6 

141 

147 

5 

140 

145 

29 

1,004 

1,033 


Although there is no objection to enlisting suitable 
Pecuitmeni, enlistment men in India, practically all 
and conditions of the recruitment and enlist- 
service ment for the British forces in 

this country is carried out at Home, under terms 
arranged by the War Office, who are responsible for 
keeping units up to proper strength Units come out 
to India under a regular system of reliefs and remain 
for about 10 years if they are Cavalry on Artillery 
units, and about 16 years if an Infantry battalion 


* Cavalry regiments in India have 4 squadrons 
•f- These numbers are under revision 
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During this period the rank and file change frequently 
as the averat'e tour of service of the private soldier 
in India IS a little over 3 jears While m India all 
charges on account of these units are paid by the 
Indian Gov eminent who in addition paj the War 
Office a regular proportion of the cost to the latter of 
enlisting and training officers and men and of the pen 
sions gratuities and other contingent expenses in 
curred b> them 

In accordance with the recommendation of the 
Royal Commission in 1858 a 
P ‘ definite proportion between the 

numbers of British and Native 
troops IS stiU maintained Origmallj this proportion 
was I Btiti h to everj *> Native soldiers m Bengal and 
to every 3 Nativ e soldiers m Madras and Bombay res 
pectively The proportion now taking into account 
reserve and auxiliary forces is about i British to 5 
Native soldiers throughout India 

Native Cavalry and Infantry regiments are practi 
cally all organized on the class 
° * f N t c p ^ ° regiment or the class squadron 
or company system This 
means m the first case that the whole regiment is com 
posed of one class i t Sikhs Dogras Gurkhas Raj 
puts Hazaras Moplahs etc and in the second case 
that every squadron or company is formed entirely 
of one class though there may be and generally are 
indeed in ^e Infantry more than one s^adron or com 
pany of each class m one regiment The reasons for 
this system are to a certain extent political as tend 
mg to prevent any such formidable coalition against 
us as occurred m the Indian Mutiny they are also 
on the grounds of efficiency for it is found that 
the class system is popular and consequently attracts 
a better class of men moreover it creates a reasonable 
spirit of rivalry between units 

There are the following class regiments — 
Cavalry — 

Musatmans ist and 2nd Lancers lylh 
Cavalry 

]als 14th Lancers 
Infantry — 

Stkht 14th 15th 35th 36th 45lh and 47th 
Sikhs and 3rd 3 nd and 34th Pioneers 
Dogras 37th 38th and 41st Dogras 
Gurkhas * ist 2nd 3rd 4th 5th 6th ylh 
8th 9th and loth Gurkhas 
Brahmans ist and 3rd Brahmans 
Rajpuls nd 4th 7th 8th nth 13th 
and i6th Rajputs 
Jats 6th and loth Jats 
Mahrattas 114th ii6th an I 117th 
Mahrattas 

Garkwalts 39th Garhwalis ( Battalions) 
Moplahs 77th and 78th Moplah Rifles 
Ha aras lo6th Hazara Pioneers 


All other regiments hav e class companies or squad 
rons even though called Sikhs like the 53rd 
Sikhs or Pathans like the 40th Pathans For de 
tails of these reference should be made to the current 
Indian Army List published by Army Head Quarters 
Cavalry regiment is organized in 4 squadrons 
and has 13 to 14 British officers 
Nt C ^liyog jjj addition to a British Medi 

cal officer namely a Command 
ant 4 Squadron Commanders (of whom one is nd 
in Command) an Adjutant and 7 to 8 Squadron 
Officers There arc 6 5 Natives of all ranks m 
eluding Native officers of the latter the Risaldar 
Major IS the senior and there are usually in addi 
tion 3 Rtsaldars and 4 Ressaidars each commanding a 
half squadron and also 9 Jemadars the non commis 
sioned officers are called Daffadars and tJie privates 
Sowars All Cavalry regiments except the 6th 
_7th and 8th Light Cavalry are what is termed 
Sillahdar regiments Broadly speaking this means 
that every man contracts vvilh the State for a 
fixed monthly payment for his own services mounted 
and armed and that beyond this fixed monthly 
payment and the usual pensionary charges the 
State incurs no pecuniary responsibility on his 
account As a matter of fact the State now sup 
plies rifles and ammunition and gives compensation 
if a man s rations and his horse s food cost more 
than a certain sum 

Each Infantry battalion is organized m 4 double 
. t » . - - u companies (of 2 companies 

Nt If 8 u and has usually 13 to 

14 British officers in addition 
to a British Medical officer these are a Commandant 
4 Double Companv Commanders (of whom one is nd 
in Command) an Adjutant a Quarter master and 6 to 7 
double company officers Tliere are 912 Natives of 
all rank including Native officers the latter 

are 1 Subadar Major and 7 Subadars each com 
manding a company with 8 Jemadars the non 
commissioned officers are Havildars and Naicks 
and the privates are called Sepoys 

A Nativ e Mountain battery has o guns and is divid 
N I M ta D « r 3 sections There are 

5 British officers who belong to 
the Royal Garrison Artillery and not to the Indian 
Army namely i Captain * and 4 Lieutenants there 
are 133 Native gunners including Native officers (of 
whom there are 3) and non commissioned officers 
and 34 Native drivers including non commissioned 
oflicers 

A Company of Sappers and Miners usually consists 
s ppe d M 1 2 British officers and non 

, commissioned officers of the 

KO^ Engineers and 170 Native ranks mcluding 3 
Native officers 

Recruiting staff officers are appointed for each of 
B«c tm t d E 1 t principal classes and castes 
TO I composing the Native Army and 

*1, recruiting is mainly conducted 

under their supervision though many men are 
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recruited through relatives and friends and join 
regiments direct There are the following recruiting 
staff officers — 


Class or Caste 

Sikbs , 

Dogras 

Pathans 

Punjabi Mabomedans 
Gurkhas 

Mabrattas and Dekhani Musalmans 
Hindustani Hindus 
Jats and Hindustani Musalmans 
Rajputana and Central India Hindus and 
Musalmans 
Madrasi Musalmans 
Madrasi Hindus and Christians 


Head, quartet s of K S O 

Jullundiir and Amritsar 

Jullundur and Dharmsala 

Peshawar 

Jhelum 

Gorakhpur 

Pcona 

Lucknow 

Delhi 

Agra 

Bangalore 

Trichmopoly 


Enlistment is for general service, within or outside 
British territories and beyond sea if necessary the 
age of enlistment is usually 1 6 to 25 and the standard 
of height 5 ft 7 ms m ordinary times a man may 
claim his discharge after 3 years’ service 

Commandants of Native corps have considerable 
disciplinary powers, especially in 
iscipine authority which empowers 

them to hold ‘summary’courts-martial, of which they 
alone constitute the court, although othei officers are 
required to ‘attend’ such a court-martial For fur- 
ther details regarding disciplinary powers, a reference 
should be made to the Indian Articles of War to which 
all Native ranks of the army in India are subject 

Native regiments move in relief every 3 or 4 years 
T . and as a general rule are lo- 

cated m cantonments within 
reasonable distance of the area from which their men 
are recruited Thus, men recruited in the Punjab are 
generally stationed in a cantonment of one of the fiist 
3 divisions (Peshawar, Rawalpindi and Lahore) , men 
recruited in Rajputana, Central India, the United 
Provinces and Nepal in cantonments of the Meerut 
and Lucknow divisions , men recnnted in the West of 
India and th e Dekkan in cantonments of the Mhow 
and Poona divisions , and men recruited in Madras in 
cantonments of the Secunderabad Division At the 
same time, all corps are liable to, and do, serve in 
any part of India, and troops of all castes and classes 
are found serving on the frontiers, in Burma and in 
the colonial garrisons of Hong Kong, North China, 
Singapore and Ceylon The principle of having 
local regiments for service in Burma, Baluchistan and 
the N -W Fiontier is gradually being discontinued, and 
shortly the only localized regiments remaining will be 
those of Gurkhas 

Urdu (or Hindustani) is understood throughout the 

LangiingeofNativeArmy ^^^ive Army, although inost 
classes have a language or dia- 
lect of their own, and British officers serving with 
Native corps have, m addition to passing in Urdu, to 
pass a colloquial test in the language spoken by the 
majority of the men of their unit 

The pay of the Infantry sepoy is Rs 9 per month, 
and it rises, as he may get pre- 
pay, Pensions and Pro motion, to Rs 150 a month 
motion in the Native , , ’ c r, j '’ht t-. 

Army of the Subadar-Major The 

Cavalry sowar gets Rs 31 a 
month, and this amount rises to the Rs 300 a month 
of the Rissaldar-Major All Native soldieis have to 


feed themselves out of their pay, but they leceive com 
pensation from Government when the cost of their 
food exceeds a certain limit The Cavalry soWar has 
also to feed his horse and to clothe and equip himself 
and his horse out of his pay, but he receives assist- 
ance from Government in the provision of grass, 
and when the cost of grain exceeds a certain amount, 
and he is provided free with his rifle and ammunition 
Extra pay, called good conduct pay can be earned by 
the soldier, and rises from Re i to Rs 3 a month , in 
the case ol the non-commissioned officer it is called 
good service pay, and rises from Re i to Rs 4 a month 
Pensions after 21 years’ service, or if invalided, 
after 13 years’ service, rise from Rs 4 a month for a 
private, to Rs 30 a month for a Risaldar or Subadar- 
Major, and after 32 years’ service from Rs 6 to Rs 50 
for the same ranks 

Pensions are also granted for wounds received on 
field service, and to the families ol soldiers deceased 
during field operations or on foreign semce 

It is open to all ranks of the Native Army to rise 
to the highest grade of Native officer, and these in retire- 
ment receive the honorary rank of Captain Certain 
educational and technical mihtaiy tests are required 
from candidates for promotion, for the position of Na- 
tive officer IS one of considerable responsibility A 
certain percentage ol commissions are given direct to 
Native gentlemen who are recommended for these by 
the civil, and approved by the military, authonties 
before final confirmation in these appointments, Native 
gentlemen have to serve on probation for 2 years 
As in the case of the British service, the rank and 
^ ^ j file of the Native Army can earn 

®Nauve Army ^ medal for long service with 

good conduct, while the Native 
officer can earn the “Order of British India” for 
long, faithful and honourable service For personal 
bravery there is an “Indian Order of Merit’’ in three 
classes All of these medals and orders carry mone- 
tary allowances 

Most Native units have a fixed establishment of 
reservists, to which men of over 
Indian Army Reseive 3 years’ service With the colours 
and under 32 years of age may 
be transferred The total sanctioned establishment of 
the reservists for the Indian Army stands at present 
at about 30,000, but it is being increased annually, un- 
til it shall reach a strength of 50,000 At present the 
establishments for each of the different units is general- 
ly as follows — 


Ammunition Column, R H A 

25 

Do do R F A 

63 

R G A Coy 

13 

Mountain Battery, R G A 

44—48 

Native Mountain battery 

66 — 70 

Sapper and Miner corps 

180 — ^304 

Railway company 

260 

Native Cavalry regiment 

20 — 40 

Native Infantry battalion 

60—334 


Reservists are trained annually or biennially at 
fixed territorial centres, where their arms, equipments 
and clothing are stored On mobilization, they 
are called upon to rejoin the colours at the depdts 
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imnay, i^anore ana Kangoon lor me supply oimeai- 
i stoies and equipment All officers of the Indian 
:dical Service have at first to do a certain period of 
htary duty, and in attaining the rank of Colonel 
i liable to be recalled to military duty as Principal 
idical Officers The present strength of the Indian 
idical Service is 727 officers 
The Indian Subordinate Medical Department is re- 
nted and trained in India for duty in India with the 
my and m civil employ The present establishment 
672 Assistant Surgeons and 932 Hospital Assistants 
whom large numbers are in civil employ, but of 
10m a certain proportion is available for military 
,ty on mobilization, if required The Assistant 
rgeons in military employ do duty almost 

clusively with British troops, while Hospital 
sistants are almost always attached to Native 
its, of the smaller of whom they are sometimes in 
sdical charge 

Queen Alexandra’s Military Nursing Service for 
India IS recruited m England 
Queen Aie\andn’s for service in India and with 
British troops The present 

establishment is, 4 Lady Super- 
tendents, 15 Senior Nursing Sisters and 65 Nursing 
sters Nursing Sisters come out under a 5-years’ 
reement, which can be extended 
The Army Bearer Corps is organized in 32 com- 
. „ ^ panies of 100 Kahars (or bearers), 

rmy earer orps each Under an Assistant Surgeon 
lere is a Medical officer as Staff officer of the Army 
larer Corps in each of the 3 Commands, and there is 
le for the Secunderabad and Burma Divisions, whose 
ities aie the administration and general superintend- 
.ce of the bearer companies in his Command 
le main duty of the Bearer Corps is the carrying 
dhoolis (a sort of covered stretcher carried by 4 
en) 

The Army Hospital Corps is organized in ii 
, „ . , companies, and comprises all 

the Native memal servants on 
ity with British Station Hospitals, such as ward 
derlies, cooks, bhistis, sweepers, dhobis, etc 
ative units have establishments of these 
enials, and have also i or 2 enlisted soldiers as 
ard orderlies 

Medical assistance to men in the fighting line (so 
to speak) IS afforded by Medi- 

Medical arrangements officers attached to Units, 

on Field Serv.ce ^ 

an’s wound or ailment is trifling, he is then 
nt to a Field Hospital , these are equipped with 
)0 beds each and some accompany troops to 
le front, while others remain at posts on the 
les of communication if a man requires lengthened 
eatment, he is sent down to one of the nearest 
eneral Hospitals, which are each equipped with 
)0 beds and are situated at the d 1 ff e r e n t 
Ivanced and other convenient bases from here 
le man either returns to the front or is invalided 
I his home, proceeding possibly by hospital tram 
id hospital ship 


Co“ troops and lor forage for 

their horses, and for their 
bedding, barrack and hospital supplies and, on field 
service and in certain localities, it performs the same 
functions for Native troops the whole of the military 
transport maintained in peace is m its charge, and it 
looksafter the registration of transport animals Part of 
the Corps is under the Department of Military Supply 
with a Director-General of Contracts and Registration 
at its head and separate staffs m each command and 
division The remainder of the Corps is under the 
Quarter-Master General, with an Inspector-General at its 
head , with Inspectors m each command , with an Officer 
Commanding Divisional Supply, an Officer Command- 
ing Divisional Transport, and a Divisional Accounts 
Officer in each division , and with various assistants at 
Army and Command Head quarters and m divisions, 
brigades and stations The present strength of the 
Corps is 271 officers and 524 warrant and non-commis 
sioned officers The portion of the Supply? and Trans 
port Corps under the Department of Military? Supply 
arranges for the contracts of supplies and for the 
registration of transport, while the part of the Corps 
under the Quarter-Master-General arranges for the 
supply to troops of the various articles vith which it 
deals, and is in charge of the transport maintained 
during peace The greater part of the latter is or- 
ganized in corps or cadres , the first are kept up at full 
strength and ready? for mobilization, while the latter 
are expanded on mobilization by means of men from 
the transport reserve and enlisted for the occasion and 
by? animals hired or purchased on mobilization, a large 
number of which have been registered for this during 
peace There are the following corps and cadres — 
Mule Transport — 

4 Cavalry Brigade Mule Corps, each with a 
carrying power of 121 tons 

3 Cavalry Brigade Mule Cadres 

17 Pack Mule Corps, each With a carry?ing 
power of 48 tons 
15 Pack Mule Cadres 
Pony Transport — 

2 Pony Cart Tram Cadres 

Camel Transport — 

9 Silladar Camel Corps, each with a carrying 
power of 157 tons 

4 Grantee Camel Corps 

Bullock Transport — 

i 2 iJ 4 Bullock Half-troops 
In addition to the above, there are mule, camel 
and bullock transport maintained with certain 
regiments and for special services on the frontier 

The various cantonments in India are administer- 
, ed under the authority of the 
Cantonment Code by a Canton- 
ment Committee composed of 
military officers The Secretaries to these Cpmmittees 
are Cantonment Magistrates who are military officers, 
they are borne on a separate list and are held to be in 
civil employ They carry out the orders of the Can- 
tonment Committee and perform the judicial duties 
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of the cantonment Cantonment Magistrates of 
whom there are at present 38 with 6 Assistant Can 
tonment Magistrates are under the Quarter M^ter 
General in India and to a certain extent (mainlj m 
regard to their judicial duties) under Local Go\em 
ments The Quarter Master General has an Inspect 
in*^ Officer of Cantonments to assist him who is 
selected usuallj from among the ^^enior Cantonment 
Magistrates 

Officers of the Armj Veterinary Corps come out 
to India for a tour of duty in 
^ ® the same way as officers of 

the Royal Army Medical Corps and their duty 
lies principally with British troops Some of them 
howe\er are attached to the Army Remount 
Department and assist in supervising breeding 
operations There is also a Cnil Veterinary Service 
m India appointments to which are made from the 
Army Veterinary Corp Nati\e\etennary Asst lants 
are trained at the Veterinary Colleges m India and 


are appointed to Native Ca\alry regiments 
Transport corps etc where their worJ*. is super 
\i edby Inspecting officers ol the Army \eterinary 
Corps 

The Director C eneral of Military \\ orks a Major 
,, L e General m the Army is the head 

Mil yv. V u of the Royal Engineers m India 

He IS to a certain extent a Stan officer as he is tecbni 
cal adviser to the Commander in Chief but he is res 
ponsible to the Department of Military Supply for the 
construction and maintenance of fortifications and 
other military works and buildings 

The present establishment of officersof the Military 
Works Services is 181 of whom 15 are at present civil 
jans and the remainder Royal Engineers There is 
no fixed scale for the subordinate establishment which 


in addition to a large number of military warrant and 
non commissioned officers comprises a certain num 
ber of cuihans The officers are graded according 
to their seniority in the Corps of Roysd Engineers and 
the organization has been adjusted to suit the 
different Army commands In each command there 
isaChiefEngineerwith a Staff officer m each division 
a Commanding Royal Engineer and in each inde 
pendent brigadf an Assistant Commanding Royal 
Engineer 

The present authorized strength of Royal Engi 
R y l E g ofli officers m India is based on 

1 ®i i the war requirements of the 

Army and is 39 the War Office 
however have not yet completed the estabh hment 
to this strength There is no longer contmuousservice 
for Royal Engineer officers in India but they can 
qualify for an Indian pension after 0 years service m 
this country 

They are eligible for appointments on the Army 
Staff m the Military tVorks Services w ith. the different 
Corps of Sappers and Miners or Sub Marine Miners and 
m the Public Work Survey and various other Civil 
Departments Those m the Public Works and Civil 
Departments are liable to be recalled to mihtary 
employ in case of war 

The Director General of Ordnance an officer of 
the Tank of Major General is technical adviser to 


the Commander in Chief but is responsible to the 
Department of Military Supply 
Th o d Dpt Jqj. jjjg administration of the 
various arsenals and factories 
from which the Army and auxiliary forces (including 
Imperial Service Troops Frontier Mihtia and 
Police) are supplied with all munitions of war and 
vith most of their equipment He has under his 
orders 72 officers (seconded from the Roy al Artillery ) 
and 501 warrant and non commissioned officers m ad 
dition to many civilian engineers mechanics etc The 
Ordnance Department is also responsible for the main 
tenance during peace of the authorized reserves of 
munitions and stores of ordnance supply required for 
the Field Army Under the Director General there is 
an Inspector General of Factories who is responsible 
for the various manufacturing establishments while 
the arsenals are administered also under the orders 
of theDirector General by Inspectors General of whom 
there are namely one for each of the Northern and 
Southern Circles 

The various manufacturing establishments of the 
Ordnance Department are as follows — 

Harness and Saddlery Factory at Cawnpore 
Do do W orkshops Madras 

Gun Carriage Factory Jubbulpore 

Gjrdite Factory Aruv ankad (near 

Wellington) 

Gun and Shell Factory Cossipore 

Rifle Factory and Rolling Mills Ishapore 

Small Arms Ammunition Fac 
tones Dum Dum and 

Kirkee 

The following are the different arsenals and 
depots — 


The Army Remount Department which is under 
Th A„.,R„ ,D A Dijector General (an appoint 
p tm I ment which qualifies lor the 

rank of Colonel) with 14 officers 
as Superintendents and 8 Veterinary officers controls 
the breeding and the supply of horses* for military 
purposes The following are the remount depots — 
Saharanpur Babugarh (or Hapur) Mona Ahmed 
nagar and Hosur with a young stock run at Sargoda 
The Civil Veterinary Department control horse mule 
and donkey breeding outside the Punjab Baluchistan 
Smd theBombay Deccan and part of the United Prov 
mces inside which areas lies the work of the Army 
Remount Department The principal source of 
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supply of 1)01 scs I*; at jircstnt Au'^tialia , Arab'; 
arc also imjiortcd , and likclj \omi(,' counlrv bred 
stock are I)oiiglit and icaied on runs Mules foi 
ordnance purposes arc jnircliased locall), and 
mules for all purposes (to the extent that tlicj 
cannot be purchased localI\) are iinjiortcd b\ th( 
Armj' Remount Department Mules foi transport 
purposes are purchased locallj b\ ofTicers of th( 
Supplj' and Transport Corps 

The Arm\ Clothing Dt par tm( nt h is factorits .it 
Madras Calcutta and Fair ligarh, 
™ unicnV'"^ '' and is under a Director of \rtn\ 
Clothing ^\lfh 5 oflicers as is 
sistants Flic greater part of the clothing requirid for 
the army m peace time and ill the spcci d clothing r< 
quired for the Field Arnn is manufactured iii, ami 
supplied from these factories 

The Militar\ Accounts Dejiartrneiit tiridir an \< 
countarit General (an ajiiioint 
^ Departmcni'^'^”"'’"^ merit which qualifies for tin 
rank of Colonel) is under the 
Alilitary Finance Section of the Finance Depart- 
ment of the Goaernment of India, in which the 
Accouniant-General is c\ officio Dejnitj Secre 
tarj It audits all Anna accounts and cornjiiles 
militar}' expenditure 'Jhere are at present { 
Controllers of Mihtara Accounts, of the Northern, 
Eastern and Western Commands and of the Secun 
derabad and Burma Dnisions, respectiaelj I here 
are 44 other ofTicers as assistants Oflicers arc 
recruited from the Indian Army 

The Church of England Ecclesiastical Establish 
merit III India consists ol Bishops, 
EceicsnmMi EsnWisli Arclidcacoiis (and Commissaries), 
and Senior, Junior and Proba- 
tionary Chaplains It is a ci\il department under 
the Home Department of the Go\ eminent of India, 
and the incumbents arc borne on four separate lists, 
namel)', Bengal, Madras, Bomba^ and Rangoon 
Chaplains, etc , for pureh militan purposes arc 
detailed from among those on these lists Presbj terran 
and Roman Catholic Chaplains are also entertained 
to a limited extent for militar} dutj’ 

Grass and Dairj' Farms arc formed, or being formed, 
^ in all of the larger cantonments 

rassan iirj arms India, Under tlic control of 

Generals Commanding Divisions They sup]il} grass 
to all Government animals and dair}' produce to 
all militar}' services 

The Inspector-General of Impel lal Service Troops, 
, ^ a Mai 01 -General of the Indian 

Imperial Serv.ee Troops Inspecting ofll- 

cers, a Deputy Assistant Adjutant-General for Mus 
ketry, an Inspector of Signalling, and 8 Assistant 
Inspecting officers, all of the Indian Army, to assist 
him m his work of superintendence of the training 
of the different Imperial Service corps The cost of 
this inspecting staff is paid b}' the Indian Govern 
ment, who bear no other part of the cost of the 
Imperial Service Troops, for these are absolutely under 
their own rulers, in whose territories thej' aic 
recruited Their armament and equipment is practi- 
cally identical with that of our own Native army, to 
whom they approximate m efficiency 


I h< following t.ibk shows the carious Corps of 
Impernl Scrviti I roojis Ihtsi ire ill of \arjing 
striiigth Ihf nggngiti stnrigth on flic jst April iqoO 
w.is 2n,y^{\ 
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Since the da\s of (he Mutiru the \ oluntccrs liacc 
xoiunicco ' had little opporturiity Of seeing 
nctice sere ICC \ Mounted Rifle 


complin of the R.irigoon \ oluntcers serv ed in bjiper 
Buiiii.i ni 1885, a comiiiin of the Calcutta \ oluntccrs 
took part III (he Manipur Expedition of 1S91, 
Lunisden’s Horse (a corjis raised from Indian A oltin- 
(cers corps) took part in the South African War, and 
carious corps haceat different (lines been called out 
for inilitarc dutv in aid of the cicil jiower The 
existence of Volunteers in Indi.i is especially ncccs 
sarc in ciew of the different nationalities In cchich 
c\o aie suiroiinded, and their calut would be ecidcnt 
in case of a general mobilisation of the regular forces 
for ojieiations across the frontier In these circurn 
stances the sccuiitc of a large part of the Euiopcan in- 
habitants in India would depend on the Volunteers, on 
whom we should also rcl\ to a large extent to maintain 
the railccay coinmunications throughout the countrj 
All Euiopeans and Eurasians in India are eligible 
to become Volunteeis Flic adc isabilitc has been moot- 


ed more than once of making sere ice in the Volunteers 
compulsoi}' for all Gocernment sere ants and also for 
all European and Eurasian residents, but the question 
has not been pressed at present, all railwaj cmplo3cs, 
cvho arc eligible, have to sere e in their Railwac' Volun- 
teer corps , and in case of a general mobilization itap 
pears probable that the greater part of the European 
and Eurasian residents cvould come force ard voluntari- 


I3' to eniol themselves as Volunteers All (Volunteer 
corps are under the orders of the General Officer Com- 
manding the dicnsional area in ccliich the3’ are located 
Junior officers are elected regimen tall3',but promotion 
to Captain and to ranks above Captain have 
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to be recommended by the Local Government 
The Inspector General ol Volunteers an officer of 
the rank of Major General is a regular officer serving 
under the Adjutant General he inspects all Volunteer 
corps throughout India, and generally looks after 
the interests of the force Adjutants and Sergeant 
Instructors are detailed from the Regular \rmy 
to the different corps as at Home 

There are 82 \oIuntcer corps m India among 
whom are the Calcutta Rangoon Karachi and Aden 
Port Defence or Naval corps with Artillery and 
Submarine and Electric Engineers 14 Light Horse or 
Mounted Rifle corps and 7 Garrison Artillery corps Of 
the 32 156 Volunteers in India on ist April 1906 30 378 
were efficients There is also a small \otuntccr 
Reserve formed m reserv e companies which numbers 
about I 600 

Volunteers are armed with the Lee Metford 
Magazine Rifle and the various nfle meetings held in 
India and at Home testify to their proficiency 
with it 

Thiscorps whichwasimtiatcd by LordCurzon has 

, , ^ j . / its Head Quarters at Delira Dun 

tapm 1 Cd 1 Con. p, ^ 

and training for a period of •* to 3 years to Native 
noblemen The numbers under training vary from 
I to 20 and a certain number receive a commis 
Sion in the British Army at the end of the course 
There are at present 4 omeers holding such commis- 
sions Two are m command of corps of Imperial 
Service Troops and two are on the staffs of Majors 
General of Divisions There is a British Commandant 
and a British Adjutant to the corps 

Owing to the policy of withdrawing regular troops 
r , v,i from across the frontier the 

numbers of the Frontief Militia 
have recently been increased During peace time they 
are under the orders ol the Local \dminislrations 
(1 e theAgent to thcGovernor General in Baluchistan 
or the North West Frontier Province) but when on 
military duty where regular troops are also employed 


they come under the orders of the Officer Cummanding 
the troops They are officered by 2 or 3 lintish officers 
per battilion they arc armed witli Martini Henry 
rifles and they are equiiijicd and trained on the 
same lines as the Native \rmy 

In the North W esC Frontier Province there are — 
The Khybcr Rifles ( battalions) the Kurram Militia 
( battalions) Nortli Waziristan Militia South Wa 
zinstan Militia the Djr Swat Chitral and Bhittani 
I cvics and the Chitralj Scouts In Baluchistan tlicrc 
IS the /hob Levy Corj s (partly mounted) and tlie Mek 
ran Levy Corps They serve entirely m the district 
whose name their corps bears 
... There arc the following Mih 

*"">"•1“ nrj Police- 

Burma — i battalions commanded by British 
officers of the Indian \rmy 

\ss\M— 6 battalions commanded by British 
officers of the Indian \rmy 

North West Frostier Province — Samana Rifles 
an I Border Military lolicc commanded by lolicc 
officers 

Pusj an —Border Military lolicc at Dcra Chazi 
Khan 

Thej arc armed witli tlie Martini Henry rifle and 
arc eqtiipperl and triincil on the same fines as tlic 
Native \rmv Tlieir dutv lies principally m holding 
various frontier posts 

Nearly all the independent Native Slates whose 
number is some i 0 keep up 
’ liodics of armed retainers The 
numl>ersof these forcesvary but 
they may betaken as aggregatinga])proximately 90 000 
to TOO 000 of whom about three-quarters are infantry 
They are of little militarv value for tlicir armament 
discipline and tramingarcmtcnor except in Kashmir 
(vvalior and Hvdcralad \t the same time the 
/<• sfiinet m the States of the 1 unjab and Rajputana is 
generally excellent In certain circumstances these 
«)calleil armies might prove a menace to the internal 
peace of tlic country 


APPENDIX 


Strength aho DistRirvTioH of tub Armv 


The following table shews the p esent dislribution by Divisions and Independent Riigades of the combatint 
:: SS leeibSVscie^e Commander in £luef It .s^ndcigo.ng%ri^“l;'’‘ 


units 
alteration 


10 
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Table shewing Strength and Distribution of the Army 
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The total of the above units in numbers is approM- 
matel}' as follows — 

4,734 British officers 

70,689 British warrant and non-commission- 
ed officers and men 

154,485 Natne officers, non-commissioned 
officers and men 
40,584 Horses 
2,462 Ordnance mules 
468 Guns 


In addition to the above, there are the 
reserae and auMliarjr forces — 

following 

Indian Armjr Reserve 

28,236 

Bod5rguards and Escorts 

357 

Military Police, Militia and Leanes 

34.653 

Impenal Service Troops 

20,728 

Volunteers 

■ 32,156 
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The 


Forest Department of India 


E\en at the present stage of progress in India 
the extent and importance of its 
I t od i t*. forests are far from fulij rccog 

mzed Statistics shew that at the close of 1903 4 



A Forest Strea t 

there were 32 701 square miles of State forest under 
the charge of the Forest Department 'Nlule the forest 
area owned b} Native States or p^^ate individuals 
probably extended over an additional area of some 
120 000 square miles so that roughly speaking about 
one fifth of the Indian Empire is occupied by forest 
vegetation It must not however be supposed that 
the whole of this vast area is covered with tree 
growths there are indeed tracts of many thousands of 
miles which yield valuable timber but in others onl\ 
scrub jungle grows and in others again the chief yield 
may consist of grass and of other minor forest produce 
But diversified as these forests may be their existence 
over large extents of the earth s surface affect a 
country in two ways first by their general climate 
and physical effects secondly by the economic advan 
tages they confer and the v ilue of both depends 
largely on the agricultural and commercial develop 
ment of the country which possesses them The hotter 
and drier country the more important becomes the 
action of forests m equaliaing the air and soil temper 
ature and increasing the relative humidity of the air 
m absorbing and retaining the moisture in the soil and 
in protecting its surface from erosion by water while at 


thesamc time not only is timber oneof thefewcommod 
ities which IS increasing in value all over the world 
but the greater the prospenty of a rountrv the 
greater the demand for forest produce and the higher 
the pnee it commands In India where agriculture 
IS the mam industry the value of the climatic and 
physical effects of forests can hardly be overrated 
while their economic importance is proved by 
the fact that flic supplv of cheap or free timlwr 
and fuel has hitherto been adequate for the 
requirements of the people while permitting of the 
export of (he more valuable vioods tliercby bnngmg 
wealth both to the Government Exchequer and to 
the miv ate mdiv idual 

But the economic value of the forests, great as 
this may be dwindles into insignificance when com 
pared with the value of their physical effects The 
Englishman living in his island home m a moist 
atmosphere is secure from the effects of drought 
and uninterested m the investigations which 
have been steadily proceeding m continental coun 
tries to ascertain tiie influence of forests m stor 
mg up the aqueous precipitations and distributing 
them over the country tliroughout thetear He 
IS as a rule unaware of the important facts that 
liavc been established m this regard and which have 
been accepted m practice by the Governments of 
(liosccountnesnotso favourably situated as his own 
Titus It IS explained that in India also the importance 
of this subject has frequently been overlooked so 
that at this time complaints arc not uncommon of 
the irregularity of the water suppK of local scarcity 
of water and even of the silting up of once navigable 
nvers while disastrous floods become more and more 
common 

India IS blessed with seasonal rainfall which is 
only to a comparatively slight degree dependent on 
the configuration of the ground or in its surface cover 
ing but the importance of retaining the available 
moisture for use throughout the dry months of the 
yeans paramount and the fact remains that forest 
clad areas are capable 0! storing up the aqueous 
deposits and of giving off their moisture gradually 
while on bare denuded slopes the falling ram passes 
off rapidly into the mam nvers causing harm by ero 
Sion and by flood instead of being utilized for the 
beneficial irrigation of thd arable lands Thus may 
Ignorance of facts or failurd to profit by knowledge turn 
a blessing into a curse and the destruction of nature s 
reservoirs necessitate the costly construction of others 
artificial but infinitely less effective 
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The Classification of 
Indian Forests 


The forests of the Indian Empire are situated be- 
tween the 8th and 35th degree 
of north latitude, and flourish 
from sea-level up to an eleva- 
tion of 12,000 ft and even higher , the)' he between the 
62nd and 102nd degrees of east longitude, and within 
these limits 4,750 woody plants are recorded, of which 
2,513 are trees, 1,430 are shrubs, and 807 are climbers, 
without taking into consideration other forms of forest 
vegetation, such as grasses, etc , which may j'leld valu- 
able commercial materials The classification of forest 
growth by botanical zones, however correct and inter- 
esting this ma)' be, is hardl)' necessar)' in an article 
which aims at placing before the reader an accurate 
general impression of the forests Some trees, it is true, 
are characteristic of Northern or Southein India, but 
others are richly distributed over the whole country, so 
that latitude alone will not suffice as a basis for the 
classification of the forest vegetation Of other influ- 
ences the rainfall is perhaps the most important, for 
its amount and distribution, regulated by the ph3'sica] 
features of the locality as well as by its geographical 
position, decide to a gieat extent the character of the 
forest growth It is simpler, therefore to divide the 
country into zones as follows the wet with over 75" 
rainfall, the moist with over 50", the intermediate with 
over 30", and the dry with less than that amount 
Within these zones the forests ma)' be classified as Ever- 
green, Deciduous, and Dry, each with a tj'pical vegeta- 
tion, which, however, is seldom clearly defined by area, 
but merges insensibly into the neighbouring class, 
while where elevation tides and inundations have a 
still more marked effect than atmospheric precipita- 
tions, Alpine Tidal and Riparian forests complete a 
sufficiently distinctive list 

The evergreen forests are found chiefly m the West 
, , „ _ . Coast of India, in Burma, in the 

^ Andamans, and also in the sub- 

Himalayan tracts to the East Charactenstic of these 
forests are Terminalia, Cedrela, Dipterocarpus, Autocar- 
pus, Calophyllum and other large trees, while teak iron- 
wood, padouk and other valuable species often of verj'su- 
penor growth, occur sparsel)' scattered through the ever- 
green forests, tending in some cases to prove the invad- 
ing power of the evergreen upon the deciduous species 
The deciduous forests are the most valuable m 
India They extend from the 
Himalayas throughout the Penin- 
sula wherever the ran fall is suffi- 
cient, and occur m Burma where they comprise the ex- 
tensive teak forests in that Province, yielding the major 
portion of the forest revenue of India Next in import- 
ance to the teak comes the “ Sal ” which is found m 
the United Provinces in Central India, and extending 
through Bengal, crosses the Brahmaputra River into 
Assam The timber is entirely consumed in the coun- 
try Other valuable woods in the deciduous forests 
are the iron-wood, red sanders, rose-wood and ebony', 
white Termmalia, Anogeissus, Acacia, Sterculia and 
other important genera are w'ell represented 

The dry forests occur chiefly in the Punjab and 
, ^ -r,. T7 . Central India Their produce is 

' of local importance, consisting of 

Acacia, Sterculia, Butea, Albizzia, Meha, Dalbergia and 


(#) The Deciduous 
F Orests 


others, while in Baluchistan Juniperus, Pistacia and 
Olea, represent the chief forest growths 

The alpine forests comprise the great coniferous 

(rf) The Alpine Forests ^vhmh in the 

West the most important tree 
is the Deodar or Cedar of Lebanon Here also are 
found three pines, two silver firs, the spruce, cypress 
and 3'ew, w'hile oaks, maples, birch, holly, elder, box, 
horse chesnut and other trees of the same genera as the 
chief trees of Europe are frequent In the Eastern 
Himalayas are found spruce, fir larch, yew, jumper, 
and both in the East and the West, the vegetation as 
it reaches low'er elevations gradually passes into the 
deciduous or evergreen fores rs at the base of the hills 
The tidal forests are found in the Northern Coast 

, \ T-i. T j , T- . distncts of Madras, on the coast 
(e) The Tidal rorest>: , o j u 

of Burma and in the Sunderbans 

They' contain valuable produce chiefly' of local import- 
ance , the sundri w'ood of Bengal is widely known, while 
various species of mangrove afford m their bark a 
valuable tanning agent 

The riparian forests occur in the Punjab and 
m Burma In the Punjab, 
ForSts^'^'^'’ Acacia, Tamarisk, Dalbergia and 
Poplar form the forests which 
spiing from the sandy riversides, w'hile m Burma on the 
muddy soil which borders the rivers and estuanes, 
Anogeissus, Mangifera, Eugenia and Eloeocarpiis of 
vaiious species are found 

For the purpose of organization and management 
the State forests of British India 
are classified as, reserved, pro- 
tected, and unclassed or public 
forest land, the legal status of each class being de- 
fined in Forest Law after a prescribed procedure 

The reseives comprise those areas which, in the 
, , P interests of the State, it is in- 

es rves tended to maintain for all time as 

forests, either ivith the object of assunng the w'ater- 
supply of a district by protecting the catchment area 
of its w'atercourses of affording a constant supply' of pro- 
duce to its inhabitants, or for other reasons The pro- 
cess of reservation is marked by a careful enquiry', 
held by' a specially' appointed officer, into the rights 
of the surrounding population, and these, if existent, are 
either recorded permanently or extinguished by' pur- 
chase or exchange Thus m some cases the recorded 
nghts in a reserve may' be so numerous as to absorb 
the w'hole of its outturn, leaving the State to defray 
the expenditure on its maintenance with the object of 
reaping the indirect advantages conferred by' the pre- 
servation of the forest The area included in reserv- 
ed forests amounted m 1903-4 to 91,567 squaremiles 
Protected foiests are either those w'hich it is m- 
/II D . , a T7 . tended in the near future to bnng 
under the more stnngent law 
applied to reserves, or of which the public importance 
is not so great as to justify this procedure The enquiry 
into rights is here not so detailed, and as a rule it 
is considered sufficient to protect the more valuable 
species from maltreatment or annihilation by the 
surrounding population The area comprised in pro- 
tected forests amounted in 1903-4 to 9,865 square 
miles 
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Lastly come into consideration the unclassed education of the candidates appointed by the Secretary 
(e) Public Forest Lands ^orests, OF public forest lands, of State to the Indian Forest Service 

which contain produce in excess As now constituted, that service consists of three 

of the requirements of the people, and which are branches, the Imperial recruited in England after two 
at present not so accessible as to permit of very years’ training at Oxford, followed by a year spent in 
special protection These areas are naturally largest the continental forests , the Provincial recruited in 
in Provinces, such as Assam and Burma, where facilities India, and whose members for the most part have 
for export have not been provided The area of pub- attended the curriculum of the Imperial Forest College 
he forest lands was in 1903-4, 131,269 square miles at Dehra Dun, where a two years’ course is given , 

All these t3qies of forests are liable to altera- and the Subordinate Executive Establishment manned 
tion in classification according to the progress made by local officers The members of the two latter ser- 
in the development of the country In the Central vices are not as a rule transferred outside the Province 
Provinces, for example, the area of reserves is being of their recruitment Imperial Officers are, however, 
gradually reduced to make room for cultivation , m liable for service throughout the Indian Empire 
Burma, on the other hand, the area of reserves is con- Subject to the general policy which has been 

stantly increased by excision from public forest lands, alread}^ set forth, forest administration rests with the 
while the tendency m most Provinces is to transform Local Governments There is an Inspector-General who 
protected into reserved forests as prosperity by in- advises the Government of India in forest matters, and 
creasing, raises the demand for, and value of, forest pro- who tours through the Provincial forests in order to 
duce In no case, however, is any classification of become acquainted with local conditions There aie 
forest land permitted without the fullest enquiry into Chief Conservators in Provinces where more than two 
the nghts of the people, and these rights may, moreover, forest circles exist, and Conservators who form the 
be supplemented by the Local Government by the fink between the Controlling Staff and the Provincial 
grant of privileges in free timber, grazing or other Governments Below them are Deput}' and Assistant 
produce Conservators, who hold tern tonal charges coincident 

When forests have been classified and brought with Revenue Distncts Members of the Provincial 
The Forest p he f h ^^der the Forest Law, they come Service are either in charge of minor divisions or 
^ Govlirninem ° * ^ under the charge of the officers employed on various special works, while the Subordin- 
of the department, who are res- ate Executive Establishment is disrtibuted through- 
ponsible for their future administration in accord- out the forest lists on protective and other work 
ance with the declared policy of Government This The staff of the department at this time may be held 
policy may be set forth in a few words, namely, that to consist of an Inspector-General and 20 adminis- 
the State forests are to be managed, first, with a view trative officers, with 164 members of the Controlling 
to the welfare of the country as a whole , second, with Staff, all in the Imperial Branch of the Service The 
due regard to the welfare of the inhabitants in their vicin- Provincial Service consists of 128 officers, while the 
ity, and throughout with the object of full utilization Subordinate Executive Staff shows a strength of g,8oo 
of all the products which the area can supply But officials which is augmented by a temporary establish- 
inordertoeffectivelycarry out this policy a fully equipped ment of about one-half that strength 
service is necessary, and the origin and constitution of The salaries drawn by these officers are roughly as 

this service must now be explained follows in the Subordinate Executive Establishment 

It was at the commencement of the 19th century from Rs 7 to 150 per month, in the Pi ovincial Service 
p ^ that the importance of the teak from Rs2ootoRs 600 per month, and m the Imperial 

ons 1 u e oresi pf Malabar first attracted Service from Rs 350 to Rs 2,500 per month 

the attention of the British In India agriculture is so bound up with forestry 

Government, and that their denudation gave nse to fears that a most intimate connection 

that there might occur a deficiency in material for the must exist between Forest and 

construction of fleets or of public buildings , but Revenue officials The Divisional 

though teak was created a Government monopoly and Forest Officer is thus the Assistant to the Collector, 
desultory efforts were made to protect the forests, while the Conservator and Commissioner consult on all 
it was not till 1847 Drs Cleghorn and Watson forest matters affecting the welfare of the people With 
were appointed Conservators of Forests in Madras legard to the forests m his charge, the first duty of the 
and Bombay Five 3rears later the Province of Forest Officer is to bring the area into full bearing of that 
Pegu was annexed and the value of the teak forests product for which there is a local demand or an outside 
at once attracted attention, resulting in the appointment market, and to do this certain steps have to be taken to 
of Dr (now Sir Dietrich) Brandis as Conservator, and secure continuity of working over a prolonged period 
the creation of a new State Department That depart- When Forest Settlement is complete, it must be fol- 

ment was of necessity first recruited by officers drawn lowed by permanent demarcation 

from vanous other services, whose tastes led them detailed survey , next comes 

to adopt a forest life, but some years later professional the decision as to the produce 

knowledge was provided by the appointment of two which the area is to yield, which may be timber for 
officers from Germany, Drs Shlich and Ribbentrop, export, small building material or fuel for local indus- 
both of whom rose to the Directorship of the depart- tries, or even the provision of grazing for the cattle of 
ment, while the former has for 20 years supervised, first the rightholders , one or all of these may be demanded 
at Coopers Hill and then at Oxford, the technical from the same area 
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The Jvjnflof produce and the method of itscultiva 
tion are prescribed in a 'aorking 
(>) w k gpl s. plan which IS sanctioned bj the 
Co\ ernment of India and may not be altered wnthout 
their appro\al and with this plan as a guide to tlic 
silvicultural treatment of his forests the Di\isional 
Officer proceeds to the protection oI the area and to 
the exploitation and disposal of its produce 
The protection of the forest against fire »s one ot luv 
most arduous and important 
(jrreC senr y dutics for in the dcciduous and 
alpine forests of India the continuance of the forwt 
by means of natural regeneration as well as the 
groith of sound timber i impossible unless this is 
succes fulij earned out In the moist and csergrecn 
forests protection is not so ncccssarj though e\ cn here 
the exclusion of fires has a beneficial effect in certain 
conditions There were m 1003 04 38 000 square miles 
of State reserxes under special protection inioUin 
the State m an expenditure of from Rs 5 to 40 per 
squire mile in the preparation of fire lines and in 
establishment The percentage of success xancs 
much with the season W inter ram followed l»> an 
early monsoon will render the operations perhaps 
entirely successful but m more auxersc conditions 
there may be serious losses Incendiarism is rare 
and the good wall of the people i an important factor 
in successful operations In the year 190304 some 
5 500 cases of forest fires occurr^ and about 3 000 
square miles of forest were burnt 

Protection against man and cattle is an easier task 
, and depends (0 a great extent 

* t O'* strength and stunt of the 

subordinate staff U >$ now 
universally admitted that forest conservancy m 
India depends greatU on the attitude of the sur 
rounding population and endeavours arc always made 
to interest the people m the forests by the offer of 
remunerative work and by rewarding them for any 
aid they may afford by due consideration of their 
welfare and by generosity tn time of stress or neetl 
In spite of sympathetic treatment however forest 
offences will occur and cattle trespass will continue 
In 1903 04 the number of the former wa** rccordcil at 
51 000 w-hile as 13 million head ot cattle grazed in 
the State forests during the year it is not surprising 
that tre pass was frequent 

The exploitation of the forest w ill next occupv the 
( ) H pi ut attention of the Forest Officer 

It was in the past and still in to 
some extent m the present the duty of the Depart 
ment to create a market for its products am! convey 
them thereto But that necessity is happily fast dis 
appearing for the strength of the service has never been 
b«ed on an assumption that lumbering was a lart 
outs duties and the withdrawal of officers from work 
ot a more professional nature has often resulted in 
hindering the improvement of the forest capital 
At the present time the system prevails of selling stand 
mg timber and leasing the minor forest pro luce or 
issuin{, passes for its collection whih grazing lecs are 
ei her collected by assessment on a community or in 
the forest payment on entering 


Remunerative forest mmagement m India is rare 
Ij possible H itbout a considerable 
outlay in rendering the forests 
** accessible Tluft\ years ago m 

tlie absence of railways roads tramways and shies 
water carnage waspracticallv the only means ofhand 
hng bulky forest produce without excessive cxpendi 
Hire Since then Iiowever very large sums have been 
spent on communications with the result that carnage 
has liccome easier and cheaper wlnlc it now pays to 
remove much material that was formcrlv neglected 
\t the present time merchants in forest produce often 
prefer raiiw ay carriage even wher transit bv water is 
tolianl as the extra cost I mon. tlian covered bv the 
rapiditv With which the proiliict. rtaches the market 
while in the hill forest areas which only a few \cars 
ago were classified as macccsvdle arc now yielding 
their harvest by means of limber shoots wet slides 
and sledge roads Tlie Forest Officer is responsible 
therefore foropenmgmit his forests 1 y smlable com 
munications with estalilishcl trade routes the more 
so that It lias liecri proved Iv expertenc that 
this isone of the most remunerative Inrms of cx| endi 
turc During the vear 1903 04 the cost of the uj keep 
and constraiction ol roads an 1 bridges anjountc 1 to Us 
t 84 000 

The provision of suitable shelter lor the Ur's! 
Staff IS also a matter 0/ primary impartanct The 
ForestOfTiccr has been in the past and still is m some 
backward Provinces the pioneer of civiliralion lie is 
throughout his service ejrjKxeil to mconvcmcncts and 
dangers which result in a higli mortnlitv rate The 
improvement of communications I rings him more into 
touch with the outside worll and its amenities but 
unless protectcil against climatic influences he soon 
loses health ami vigor During the past few years 
greater activity Ins ficcn shown m providing for the 
proper accommodation of officers of all branches of the 
service lutvery much still remains to It done to ob 
Mate unnecessary exjxisureto the summer heat or ftu 
tumn ram TJ»e exj inditurc on upkeep and construe 
lion of buildings bv the Forest Department in root oj 
vv as Ks 4 69 000 

Tlie popular idea of the life of a Forest Officer in 
_ „ , . India IS that fie is engaectl m 

TI» Kn^^onefih vjwmg and planting trees It 
has been shown tfiat his work 
has a wider scope that it may influence the welfare of a 
country and that v hole communities may l>c depen 
lent for their comfort upon tlie success of bis manage 
ment Tlic theory of Indian forestry is similar to 
that recogmzetl m Western countries namely 
that the forest stock represents the capital and 
Its yield the interest on that capital \\ hen the lorcsts 
of India came under tlie control of the British Cov 
ernment it was speedily found tliat this theory if 
known liad not been practised hut that the forest can 
ital had been encroached upon to such an extent tlial 
the yearly interest had ilimmishcd or disannearcd 
During the last 40 years the work of the Department 
has consisted m the endeavour to restor (he forests 
to a more normal condition and to bmla up the forest 
capital so that a full and permanent supply of produce 
might be available for the public There is indeed good 
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reason to believe that m many parts of India the entire 
denudation of hills and other lands has resulted in com- 
pletely altering those conditions under which, in former 
times, the inhabitants lived in comfort, and in such 
localities extensive works of afforestation by means of 
sowings and plantings would without doubt prove of the 
greatest benefit but m India forestry has not yet ad- 
vanced beyond the maintenance of existing forests, 
and here happil}' conditions can, as a rule, be regulated, 
so as to induce the natural regeneration of a 5'oung 
crop in order to replace the mature trees which are 
systematically removed 

To bring the ruined forests of India into a condition 
where natural reproduction is assured, and where the 
soil IS covered by a full crop of trees of all ages, has 
been no easy task, nor indeed is this task complete at 
the present time To remove the hollow and unsound 
stems discarded as valueless when the forests were 
being ravaged in former times, to suppress the inferior 
species, to control the luxunance of the growth of 
climbers and underwood, and to ensure the germination 
of the fallen seed by keeping out fires and cattle has been 
the work of the past, which will be ampl}' repaid in the 
future by a fuller harvest of forest produce and a largety 
increased State revenue The preliminarj^ treatment to 
which the forests are subjected in order to bring them 
into a normal condition is that of improvement fellings, 
a provisional operation with the object of favouring 
the growth of the principal species by the removal of 
those stems which hinder its progress The result of 
carrying out these fellings over large areas is often to 
flood the market with a large amount of inferior material, 
much of which is useless for any purpose But these 
fellings also yield railway sleepers and small scantlings, 
so that though in some cases they ma}^ be costly, m 
others they produce a considerable revenue 

Following on the completion of the improvement 
fellings, whose sequence should have been arranged so 
that as far as possible the area under the various age 
classes should be approximately equal, a regular 
system of treatment is prescribed In the deciduous 
forests, the selection, or the coppice method, is gen- 
erally adopted according to whether large or small 
timber is in demand The selection and removal of 
mature trees scattered throughout the felling area 
causes but slight interference with the forest canopy, 
insufficient to stimulate a rank growth of grass 
which would choke the seedlings, but sufficient to 
afford light for the germination of the seed Where 
fuel IS in demand the system of coppice is adopted, 
the crop of the future growing from the parent stools, 
and in order to gradually renew the forest stock 
“standards ” or isolated steqis are left scattered through- 
out the felling areas, so that their seed may produce new 
stems to replace the coppice stools which ultimately 
may become exhausted 

In the coniferous forests a system of regeneration 
fellings is often practised, \Yhereby the standing crop is 
rene-wed by a series of successive fellings spread over 
a considerable period, the new growth replacing the 
mature trees as these are gradually removed 

Vanations of these methods may be applied to the 
conditions of given localities, but the principle remains 
the same, that regeneration wliether by seed or by stool 


shoots should be left to nature and aided, but not 
performed, by the Forest Officer 

At the present time the yield of the State forests. 

The Y.eld of .he Forests though Steadily increasing forms 
only a small portion of what the 
forests should give were they in a normal condition 
and in full bearing The maltreatment of centuries 
cannot be remedied in a few years, but when the tim- 
ber trees which sprang from seed in the infancy of the 
Department shall have matured, the full value of the 
State forests will be better appreciated Meanwhile, 
variations in the outturn of the forest due to local 


conditions are not infrequent A failure of the mon- 
soon rains at once influences the yield of forest 
produce, the floating streams run dr}', and the demand 
for timber ceases when there is scarcity in the land 

The yield of the Indian forests is classified as 
major, including timber and fuel, and minor, including 
all other produce, save bamboos , and the average out- 
turn of the last two years has amounted to 239,408,483 
c ft of timber and fuel Rs 45,45,231 worth of minor 
produce, and 260,843,649 bamboos, most of which 
was consumed locally 

Of the timbers the most valuable are teak, sal, 
deodar, sissoo, ebony and rosewood, blackwood, 
cutch, sandal, babul, red sanders, iron-wood and 
padouk, but there are many others which have onl)' 
to be known to be appreciated, though in some cases 
the suppl)' IS too limited to rouse the interest of the 
horns market The exports of forest produce from 
India during the year 1903-04 w'ere, however, of great 
importance Teak to the value of 91^ lakhs of rupees, 
sandal and other ornamental woods estimated at 12 


lakhs, myrabolams to the amount of 42 lakhs, cutch 
and gambler nearly 20 lakhs worth, and caoutchouc 
3 J lakhs worth were registered as having been shipped 
abroad, while 272 lakhs worth of lac were also exported 
Not all of these valuable products came from the State 
forests, for instance Mysore possesses the largest area 
under sandal, while lac, though originally a forest pro- 
duct, IS largely cultivated in private estates and on field 
crops w’here protection and supervision are more easy 
than on trees scattered throughout remote jungles, the 
value of, and demand for, this product would appear 
to justify further efforts being made for the wider pro- 
pagation of the lac insect in State forests 

It has before been remarked that in the constitu- 


tion of State forests, the greatest 
Free Grams^j^f Forest jg taken to prevent any in- 

fringement of the vested rights 
of the people, and that Provincial Governments are 
at liberty to grant those resident in the vicinity of 


the forests privileges as regards the enjoyment of their 
products But in spite of this liberal policy the intro- 
duction of restrictions on the liberty of the individual 
will always at first be resented until custom has made 


the new conditions better known The opposition to 
the introduction of forest conservancy in India, which 
was at first intense, is still shown, though in a much 
modified form, and is now perhaps due more to the 


misdemeanours of the lower subordinates than to any 


other cause The remedy is to increase supervision 
over the executive staff, though considering the vast 
extent of country to be controlled, this will always be a 
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difficult matter Dunng the j ear 1903 04 four million 
c ft of timber and 53J million c ft of fuel together 
uith 131 million bamboos and ii J laUisof rupees worth 
of minor forest produce were distributed to right 
holders and prnileged persons and in addition \m 
valuable conce sions were made for works of 1 ublic 
utilitj such as bridges religious buildings chools 
rest houses etc aswell asforrebuildtng \iilagcswhicli 
had been de trojcd bj fire There is reason to hope 
that after the lap e of comparative!} few }cars at 
least the direct advantages of forest conservancv will 
be apparent to the people for the destruction of forests 
proceeds with marvellous rapiditv and in manv cases 
the coming generation would not have lienefited h} 
their present proximit} to the forests had not the C ov 
ernment taken the necessai} steps to mamtam the 
tree growth 

The question of grazing has for long been in India 
of great importance and the 
^ * restrictions thereon ncccssar} 

for the maintenance of the forest have perhaps 
been amongst the most opposed and criticised of tlic 
actions of the Forest Department 

In those districts w hich possess no forest lands the 
cattle are stall fed arc not kept in excess of require 
menfs andareasarulcsomewhatcarcfull} bred It is 
diflerent in other localities where large areas of 
forest land are available Here the pcasantrv mam 
tarn large herds f forest grazed cattle which arc aug 
mented In migrator} herds w hose ow-ners ha\ c no in 
terest either in the forest or m the land ^uch cattle 
are inferior in ever} respect and die b} thousands in 
timeofdrought }etsuslcnanccmust ifpossiblc bepro 
vided for them and no entircl} prohiliitorv tax can be 
imposed on their grazing More stringent rules arc cn 
forced in the ca e of sheep and goats than m lint of 
horned cattle but even so immense damage is done 
from the snow level to the sea by tlic intrusion of 
cattle which can hardi} be said to be ncccssar} to the 
domestic welfare of the people or even of economic 
value fo the countr} Only 16 per cent of the large 
area of State forests was in igoj 04 closed entirelv 
to grazing leaving 105 000 square miles open for this 
purpose though of this area some •’4 000 square mites 
were closed to sheep and goats il cannot therefore 
be asserted that the restnctions imposed by Cov ern 
ment m this direction were so excessive as to unduly 
mteifere with the traditions 0! the people 

The financial results of Indian forest manage 
F i R« 1 afford a popular method 

of estimating the importance of 
the forests but astetore pointed out the indirect 
benefits they confer cannot I e gauged I y the cash rev 
enues they yield The increase however in thesetev 
enues has been remarkable and is all tlie more wel 
come in that means are thereby afforded by ludicious 
expenditure for the improvement of the forest capital 
and for an increased outturn The average revenue 
and surplus of the last 30 years is set forth in the 
statement below m thousands of rupees 

B? 34 I 88 3 ° 6^3 * 


It will be observed that the proportion of gross 
revenue to expenditure vanes between 66 and 55 per 
cent and lias remained at about the latter figure for 
some time 

The expansion of outturn and revenue in the fu 
turc must be dependent on successful scientific 
management for the preparatorv operations for the 
imjfoiement of the forest are over large areas 
within measurable distance of completion and it is 
certain that the results of future working will far 
surpass those of the past 

With a laigc area under management and a 
comparatively small staff the 
work of the Forest Department 
**" *" must chiefly be confined to the 

tending of the natural forests but arboriculture 
and plantations have not been cntircU neglected 
For many years laungva plantations have been 
extended in Rurma» where there arc now nearly 
too square miles under teak and cutch This system 
of cultivation where the vcetls of forest trees arc 
sown vvath field crops m jungle clearings has been 
successful to a certain extent but the work of keeping 
the plantations clear of undergrowth and thinning 
them IS sometimes Icyond the powers of the 
local staff and of the scantv labour supph of the 
country In Madras at Nilambur teak plantations 
have on the other hand jirovcsl to he a remunerative 
investment 

Experiments with exotic trees are l>cmg constant 
ly carnesi out hut with the exception perhaps of the 
eucalvptus the results have not influenced the forest 
wealth of the country On the other hand the distn 
button to other countries of the *ced of Indian forest 
trees is larccK increasing In \frica the deodar has 
lem found to floiinsli in the Transvaal teak and 
I amlioo succectls on the Cast Coast w hile Cajie Colony 
absorbs as much ecd of the marc valuable species as 
can be supj lie ) There arc also standing indents for 
large quantities of bamlwo seed which is available 
only at long intervals but which it is hoped may m 
successful plantations latcron influence the economic 
wealth of some of our Colonies 

W ith regard to rublicr plantations the Department 
has had as jn manv other instances to assume the risk 
of proving that a new mdustrv may be remunerative 
The Ficus Elastica jdantations of Assam and those un 
dcrlltevca inDurma, arc now coming into bearing and 
have proved at least suitability of soil and climate for 
these species Their commercial success also is prov cd 
by the expression of disapprobalion of the policy of a 
Government Department in conducting commercial 
undertakings ana I y offer of purchase the critics I eing 
unmindful of the necessity and cxyicnse of expenmenlai 
work which has been the means of creating a new and 
important industry in India 

Resides these extensive plantations and cxperi 
ments many forest gardens are kept uj whence distri 
bution of young trees free or at a nominal price pro 
cceds As an example the gardens at Chaiibattia may 
be mentioned w hich hav e 1 ecn the means of the intro 
duction of the best varieties of English fruits into the 
Himalayas and from w Inch eucaly-ptus and indigenous 
forest trees are distributed 
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Efiucation and Research 


It has been mentioned that the work of the Forest 
Department m India has not yet extended to the 
afforestation of large areas, but this important work 
cannot be much longer delayed, and indeed has in some 
provinces already commenced The scarcity of fuel in 
the Punjab, caused by the success of the large coloniza- 
tion schemes, is necessitating the creation of extensive 
irrigated plantations, while the high price of fuel in 
the vicinity of important European settlements, both 
in the hills and plains, points to the advisabilitj' of 
planting quick-growing species in a systematic man- 
ner, in order to remove this inconvenience In a suit- 
able climate with a sufficient rainfall, or where irriga- 
tion IS available, the value of eucal5'ptus and wattle 
as fuel cannot be overlooked 

It has before been mentioned that the technical 
education of the officers of the 
Imperial Branch of the Forest 
Service is now carried out at Oxford, and that of the 
other branches of the Service at Dehra Dun The For- 
est School at Dehra Dun, which has been in existence 
for some 25 years, undertook the training of candidates 
for the Subordinate Executive Staff, whose members 
were eligible for promotion into the Provincial Service 
But the progress of the Department and the increased 
demands on the professional Forest Officer were prohib- 
itive to a continuance of this system The school 
has now been raised to the status of a college, and a 
Research Institute has been created with a view to the 
stud> of scientific and economic problems, on the solu- 
tion of which future progress must to a great extent 
depend The College, when equipped, will receive forest 
students from all parts of India, and candidates from 
tropical colonies will probably utilize it to a greater 
extent than formerly, for noth the revival of 
forestry in almost every country there should be no 
falling off in the acceptance of a free technical 
education of the highest order which is now offered 
by the Government of India 

The members of the Research Institute will also 
be fullj^ employed in investigations which have been 
too long postponed The richer the forest and the 
less the admixture of inferior species, the greater the 
danger to which it is exposed from insect and fungoid 
pests, the intenser its treatment and the more detail- 
ed the knowledge necessary to maintain it in a healthy 
condition So that as progress is made in the organiz- 
ation of the forest crop with a view to deriving the 
greatest possible benefit from the forest areas, the 
greater becomes the need of scientific research and of 
its application to practical forestry 

The influence of the forest policy of the Govern- 
ment of India has been effective 
The Foresu^of Nitive attracting the attention of 

the rulers of Native States to the 
importance and value of their forests, and this is not 
extraordinary when they have seen instances where 
their forest revenues have increased under the 
supervision of a deputed officer of the Forest Depart- 
ment by ten times within as many years, so that 
now in some of the smaller States the forests 
afford the chief revenue of the country Cash pay- 
ments cannot be overlooked by the most unobservant, 
but the indirect value of the forests has now also 


been recognized by the more enlightened of the Native 
Princes, and this is a point of the utmost importance to 
the interests of the Indian Empire The catchment areas 
of the streams which go to make up the important rivers 
of Upper India lie within native territory, and the same 
IS the case, thoughpehapsma less marked degree, mCen- 
tial and Southern India If these catchment areas were 
denuded of forest, if the hill slopes were laid bare by in- 
judicious fellings, the great irrigation works of the'Em- 
pire would at once suffer from an inadequate supply 
of water at some seasons and from devastating floods 
at others The value of timber has risen and must con- 
tinue to rise with greater demand and improved com- 
munications, and the temptation to realize the forest 
capital by the individual must be always present An 
inculcation of the elementary principles of the influ- 
ence of forests on the water-supply is therefore the first 
step towards ensuring that those influences shall not 
be slighted in the future 

The forests of Kashmir extend over a large tract of 
country from about 14,000 feet 
^ ^ an^KashmL^^'"""^ elevation to the plains of the 
Punjab, alpine, deciduous and 
dry forest being represented The reserved forest 
area was, in 1903-04, about 2,650 square miles, and 
they yielded a net revenue of nearl}’’ 8 lakhs of rupees 
The Conservator is an officer deputed from the Impe- 
rial Forest Staff, assisted by deputed officers from the 
Indian Provincial Forest and Revenue Services and by 
a locally recruited staff The forests are managed on 
the Indian system, and considerable progress has been 
made in their organization They aie of paiticular 
interest to the British administration, as they elothe 
the catchment areas of the Indus, Jhelam, and Chenab 
Rivers 

These forests contain valuable timber of deodar 
and pine, and are under the super- 
vision of the local forest author- 
ities who, while avoiding un- 
necessary interference, see that the forests are main- 
tained and improved, the revenue being collected and 
paid to the owners 

The most important of these are in the Tehri State, 
and form the catchment area of 
Ihl Un.t^'prLTnces Ranges and Jamna Rivers 

1 he former have passed from the 
control of the Forest Department, but the latter are 
still managed by its officers, and bring in a handsome 
net revenue of over one lakh of rupees annually to the 
owner 

The forests of Mysore extend over an area of about 

(rf) The Forests of Mysore 4.200 square miles, and are in 

charge of a Conservator deputed 
from the Indian Provincial Forest Service The sys- 
tem of management is based on that adopted in British 
India, and the staff is locally recruited The forest 
revenue amounted in 1903-04 to about 5I lakhs of 
rupees and the surplus to about 3 lakhs Sandalwood 
IS a specialty in this State, and brings m a revenue of 
about 10 lakhs of rupees annually, the operations being 
conducted by the Forest Department But serious 
damage has occurred through the ravages of the 
“spike” disease during the past few years, and full 
investigation into its cause is now about to be made 


(i) The Forests of the 
Hill States of the Punjab 
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Travancore possesses State forests to the extent of 
about 2,500 square miles, which 
'^*’vanco*e^ firing in a revenue of some 7 

lakhs of rupees and a surplus of 
about 2 lakhs The system of management is adopt- 
ed from that in force m Biitish India 

Other Native States, such as Jodhpur, Bhawalpur, 
Patiala, etc , have organized 
Forest Departments to supervise 
the management of their forest 
lands and conduct their operations on the enlightened 
principles of the West Of great interest are the 
forests of Central India, belonging to a number of the 
smaller Native States, which are not only valuable be- 
cause they supply produce, but of vital importance in 
clothing the dry hills, thereb}^ assisting in the mainten- 
ance ot a constant water-supply These forests have 
of late years come under systematic management 

It will thus be evident that the Government not 
only encourages in theory and b}^ practice the spread 
of scientific forestry, but also materially aids in its 
application by the loan of trained officers to Native 
States and by the offer of a free technical education 
to candidates for their Forest Services This offer has 
been freely taken advantage of by some 20 Native 
States in training their own nominees and in giving 
suitable posts to those who, as private students, have 
passed out of the Forest School 

The importance of the forests has been recognized 
in many of the colonies of the 
eiLwhere British Empire Officers deputed 
from the Indian Forest Ser- 
vices, or V ho have been transferred to the Colo- 
nial Governments, manage the forests in Ceylon, 
the Straits Settlements, Southern Nigeria, British 
East Africa, Cape Colony and the Transvaal 
Trinidad has a similar ofScer, and the occasions on 
which officers are lent for examination and report 
are numerous The large forests of Siam are 
also managed by officers of the Indian Service It 
will be seen therefore that the calls on the Forest De- 
partment for work outside the State forests of British 
India are numerous, and indeed often cannot be com- 
plied with owing to the paucity of the staff which is un- 
able to cope with the rapidly increasing area entrusted 
to their care 

In the preceding paragraphs the influence of 
forests upon the country and 
the means employed to take 
full advantage of their benefits have been set forth, 
but there are yet other aspects of the subject which are 
of appreciable, though of minor importance That the 
beautj^ of the Indian woodlands is not ignored is prov- 
ed b}' the ever-increasing number of visitors, in search 
of relaxation and sport, to the forests of the hills and 


Conclusion 


plains There is not now an European settlement in 
the hills where some attempt is not made to tend the 
forests with scientific care, not a station on the plains 
where indigenous jungle trees may not be found 
planted and protected A holiday in the forests appeals 
to all as a change from the monotony of an official life 
or from the social demands of western civilization and, 
though often unacknowledged, the influence of forests 
on the minds of the people is always for good 

Further, the creation of State forests has permit- 
ted the introduction of rules preventing the annihila- 
tion of the interesting fauna of the Empire Quietude 
during the breeding season, sanctuaries uncontaminat- 
ed by man, a period of safety from hunters, and a limi- 
tation in the number of animals which may be killed, 
all these restrictions are necessary in view of the keen- 
ness of the modern sportsman and the superiority of 
modern weapons The rules have been imposed with 
moderation and foresight, for, in the absence of animal 
life, a forest becomes a desert, and it loses one of its 
chiefest charms when intimacy unth wild life is im 
possible 

Lastly, forest conservancy has not onl}^ preserved 
to the Empire at least a part of its forest wealth and of 
its interesting fauna, but has been the means of pro- 
tecting those little known and independent communi- 
ties which still exist in the solitudes of the Indian 
jungles With them the Forest Officer comes into close 
connection and finds ah\ ays something to interest and 
often something to admire In the absence of their 
confidence and assistance his solitary work cannot be 
successful, and his sympathetic knowledge of their cus- 
toms and requirements assures to them a continuance 
of the simple livelihood to which they have been ac- 
customed for ages so that they are afforded oppor- 
tunity to slowly absorb western civilization and thus 
gradually to be merged into the settled and prosperous 
population surrounding them 

The presence of man is alwa3fs mimical to forest 
growth , when civilized, he destroys it for his personal 
profit or advantage , when uncivilized, he fights against 
its oppression, so that he may not be overwhelmed 
The insignificant clearing m the jungle is the first 
and surest sign that man is warring against the forces 
of nature, his strength lies in number, and his weapon 
of offence is fire, so that at last there is not a hiU range 
in the Empire which does not bear the signs of conquest, 
and hardlj a level plain which does not show either the 
vestiges of former forest growth, or at least possess 
ligends to bear witness to its former existence With 
an ever-increasing population and prospenty, it be- 
comes the duty of the Government to restrain the 
harmful and destructive action of its people, and how 
this is being done has been set forth in these pages 
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Indian Art and Architecture 


The Art ol ever\ countri rs the -anconstious 
record of its History The surviving, specimens tell 
postentj of the state of the aboriginal dwellers upon 
its <«il of their development of their migrations 
of the character of the races %\hich invaded mingled 
with or superseded them 

While Art thus illuminate the tacts of Hislorv 
the events comprisin'' Histor> exercise the most po 
tent influence upon the character scope and degree 
of luminositj Art cast upon them An invasion of bar 
banans or the destruction caused bj internal stnfe may 
blot out for ever the artistic records of such elaborate 
civihted races as doubtless inhabited India from 
very remote time down to the dawn of Histor> while 
on the other hand similar records of more pnmitive 
but secluded nations are handed down intact from 
the storehouses of antiquity and afford us both mi 
nute and exact information ol their past 

The climate and the soil of the country they live 
in have a pov erful influence upon the preservation or 
destruction of the treasure and records of bygone 
peoples How much for instance of our knowledge 
of her Art and History do we owe to the dry climate 
and sandy soil of Egypt and how much of our jgno 
ranee of her past is due to the heat and moisture of the 
climate of India which exercise so destructive an action 
upon all animal vegetable and many mineral products 
an action which is materially assisted by the swarms 
of minor animals and in ects bred in her nch soil 
The soaal habits and religious customs of a peo 
pie are also determining factors in the same direction 
Of these the mode a nation adopts of di posing of its 
dead exercises perhaps the greatest influence In 
India the Archsolo i t the Historian and the Artist 
have to deplore the fact that from time immemorial 
the people have burned their dead and with them 
there can be little doubt have been destroyed many 
interestmg and valuable records of the remote tavibia 
tions which flounshed upon her soil Other rea ons 
for the paucity of knowledge we possess of India s re 
moter past are to be found in the apparently exclu 
sive use of wood as a building matenal by her people 
before the y ear B C 50 their ignorance regarding 
the value 0! bronze as a matenal for domestic uten ds 
ornaments and weapons and the absence of the prac 
tice of mci fd vvnting upon clav tablets hardened by 
the sun or fired into bricks which has revealed the 
civilization of the ancient Assyrians to the andixulo 
gists of to day Few Indian gold or silver coins oror 
naments of a verv ancient date no v exist ard no 
textiles as old even as the Baveux Tapestries let alone 
the stiU older V oven fabrics of Egypt are preserved to 


show posterity the beginnings of those traditional and 
typic^ crxfts of India 

It IS to the remains of the stone and brick build 
mg of a date subsequ nt to the year B C 50 that we 
must turn to infer the condition of the Art of India 
before that date The works now extant prove con 
clusvvely that a high degree of skill had been attain 
ed lu the crafts of the Metal worker the Carpenter the 
Wood carver the Weaver and the Painter for they 
afford evidence that distinct styles had been developed 
plaang them far m advance of the crude products ot 
the primeval races inhabiting the country The sue 
cessiv e steps are nussmg worn away by the slow erosion 
of time or by one or other of the destructiv agents 
mentioned above Strangelv enough however speci 
mens of the Primitive Art still survive und may 
be studied among those aboriginal tribes such as the 
Bh Is who driven from the plains by the early invad 
ers s ttledm the mountain fastnesses and dense jun 
gles where undisturbed they have earned on unchang 
ed the ame crude and simple crafts they practised 
thousand of years ago These need not detain us long 
for the specimens of musical instruments basket and 
mat work and jewellery produced by them differ but 
slightly from similar articles made by barbarous tubes 
m other parts of the world They display the same 
feeling for pattern and the childish fancy of all sav age 
handiwork together with a surprising decree of tech 
meal skill when allowance is made for the crude ap 
pliances and the coarse materials employed m their 
manufacture But the intere t they excite being Eth 
nologtcal rather than Artistic they can be dismissed 
and attention turned to those Histone Styles of Archi 
tecture which form the basis of all Indian Art between 
B C 50 and the present time 

These are — 

1 Buddhist dating from B C 250 to A D 750 

2 Jama (1st period) dating from A D 1000 to 

A D 1300 

(2nd period) A D 142010 

the present time 

3 IndoAryan (ist period) dating from A D 

495 to A D 750 

(2nd period) dating from A D 100 to 
the present time 

4 Chalukyan (ist period) dating from A D 

500 A D 750 

( 2nd period ) dating from A D 1000 
to A D 1300 
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5 Dravidian ( ist penod ) dating from A D 700 

to A D 1000 

{2nd penod) dating from A D 1350 
to the present day 

6 Indo-Saracenic 2nd period dating from A D 

1000 to the present time 

As the above dates show, some of these styles are per- 
petuated, in more or less developed, or debased forms, 
to the’‘present day , two (the Buddhist and Chalukyan) 
have completely died out Some are allied, and pos- 
sess characteristic features, showing development one 
from another, or both from'^a common source , while 
one (the Indo-Saracenic), is based upon opposite ideas 
from the rest as regards construction and decoration 
Scarcely any Buddhist, Jama, Chalukyan or Dravidian 
buildings used for civil purposes exist, those extant 
being Temples or other religious edifices , but many 
examples of the Civil Architecture of the Indo Aryan, 
and Indo-Saracenic styles remain, to illustrate the de- 
gree of skill attained by their designers and builders 
We propose to consider the general character of 
each architectural style separately, together with the 
Arts of Sculpture and Painting with which each is allied 
We then propose to deal with those arts which do not 
directly depend upon Architecture for their setting, 
such as gold, silver and other metal work, illuminating 
and writing, ivory and sandal wood carving, jewellery, 
weaving and other minor arts 


Buddhist Art 


Architecture 

The Buddhist religion was founded about the 
year B C 660, but no work of Art connected with it 
is known to now exist, dating before the year B C 250, 
when King Asoka, who ruled over the whole of North- 
ern India, was converted to the faith He prosecuted a 
zealous nussionary propaganda, not only throughout 
his own dominions, but over the rest of India, and be- 
yond it, to Ceylon, Kashmir, Nepal, and Burma As 
a means to the conversion of his people, he erected 
many hundreds of ‘ ‘ Lats ’ ’ or pillars, inscribed with 
the leading doctrines of the Buddhist religion The 
greater number of these were probably of wood, for no 
trace of them can be found, but in a few instances the 
pillars were cut from solid blocks of stone, and have 
been discovered and restored Their proportions and 
details point to a distinctly Persian influence, especial- 
ly as regards the emblems which crowm the capitals, 
the capitals themselves, and the bases The other de- 
tails would rather 



point to a Greek ori- 
gin, for the neck of 
the pillar found at 
Allahabad, dating 
about B C 254, 
is ornamented with 
an almost exact 
reproduction of the 
honeysuckle design. 


The HoxE\such.LE Design on the used by the Greeks 
“ Lat” AT Allahabad, ALSO USED B\ with the Ionic 
THE Greeks WITH THE Ionic ORDER ^ 

the other pillars are found both the “cable” and “bead 
and reed ’ ’ ornament , but the capitals and bases. 


are so essentially Persepohtan, as to leave little 
doubt that both the Buddhists in India, and the 
Greeks in Europe, derived certain features of their 
Art from a common source It is a fact worthy of 
notice however, that the Greek details mentioned 
above, appear upon no other Buddhist works, either in 
the reign of Asoka, or at any subsequent penod 

Before leaving these pillars it will be convenient 
to note the general characteristics of all Buddhist 
Columns , for w'hether used as isolated monuments, 
or as supporting columns for the roofs of Temples and 
Monasteries, they possess peculiarities distinguishing 
them from Greek, Roman or Gothic pillars As they are 
the pattern from wEich the Jains entiiel}^ and the Indo- 
Aryans and Dravidians partly, developed their pillars, 
this IS important 

The great difference is, that the Buddhists did not 
adhere, as did the Greeks and Romans, to one or two 
simple and constant types, but they varied them in- 
definitel}^ Thej' are general!}' square in plan lor some 
distance up, w'hen they become successively octagonal, 
sixteen-sided and round, ending wuth a square capital 
Sometimes they terminate in a flat bulbous capital 
When this happens, the shaft is decorated with shallow’ 
vertical flutings, w’hich are cut b}’ a honzontal nng 
at the neck, but continue over the capital Their 
proportions are short and very massive, a charactenstic 
due to the fact, that the only Buddhist roofed buildings 
known to exist at the present time, are caves excavated 
out of the solid rock, and the columns w’eie Therefore 
left With an ample margin of strength to support the 
weight of the rock above 

It must be here noticed, as a fact w'hich had a de- 
termining influence upon their style, and therefore up- 


B 



A Plan 

B Elevation and Section of a Buddhist Stone Rail 
C Showing its “Wooden” Construction 

on the chaiacter of their decorations, that all Buddhist 
buildings, whether hollowed out of the virgin rock, as 
were the cave Temples, or built up of separate stones, 
as were th e rails and gatew'ays of the Topes or Stupas, 
were based constructionally upon the wooden buildings 
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was the case with the constructional joiners, the stone 
carvers apjiear to have tiansfeiTed to stone, the ideas 
and experience the3' had acquiied as workers in w'ood 
They went even fui thei , for thei e is as much evidence 
in its favour as to the contrary' that the rosettes which 
either entiie, or in segments, form so imjioitant a 
feature in the decorations of the lails of tlic Topes, 
and the pillars, and beams of the Viharas, aie deiived 
from the metal pins, or nails, used to stiengthen the 
joints m the wooden doors and jiosts of a pievious 
age 

The earliest Cave Temples, although probablj' of a 
later date than the ' ‘ Lats ’ ’ and ‘ ‘ Rails ” ai e much 
simpler in their decorations The exjilanation of this 
IS, that when the Tojies were the centres of religious cere 
monial, the Cave Temjiles weie onl}' rough excava- 
tions made by hermits As, however, the Temjiles gam- 
ed popularity as the resorts of the religious, tlie Tojies 
fell into disuse and deca}', while the Temjiles became 
more resplendent with carving Tlie Buddhist lehgion 
was originall5' Buddhism without a personal Buddha, 
and remained so for some hundreds of j’ears, but 
as the simple character of the faith became infused 
with the leaven of Brahmimcal mythologj', the figure 
of Buddha himself rvas worshijiped, and is found in 
all the later Viharas Of all Buddhist Sculpture, these 
figures of Buddha are the most impressive The sculji 
tors seem to have caught some of the spirit of repose, 
which formed the basis of his religion, and ha\ e embodi- 
ed it in their representations of the Apostle of the 
‘ ‘ Nirvana ' ’ This impression of calm repose is also 
undoubtedly due, m a great measure, to the size and 
material out of which the figures are cut, for the same 
inscrutable expression of perfect rest is found in the 
rock sculptures of Egypt and the colossal figures of 
the Jams in Southern India Whatever the causes 
which produced this effect maj' be, certain it is that 
these gigantic figures affect the imagination m a 
manner and degree that no sculpture m Europe can 
match 

Buddhist Painting 

Although the fagades of the Buddhist Cave 
Temples are now of sculptured and dressed stone, -with- 
out colour, there is considerable reason to believe that 
formerly, many of them were covered with a thick coat- 
ing of lime plastei, upon which designs w'ere subse 
quently painted That the Topes were so covered is 
certain, as shallow incised patterns have been found 
upon the plaster which still remains, although the colour 
which usually accompanied this st3de of decoration 
has disappeared On the K3das IMonohthic Temple at 
Ellora, a considerable amount of painted plaster still 
adheres tq the stone on both the decorated and jilam 
surfaces , and although this Temple ivas of a somewhat 
later date than those of the Buddhist ones m the neigh 
bourhood, there is ver3' good cause for the belief that 
the practice was inherited b3i' the workers ivho pioduced 
the later building from their predecessors ivho made 
the earlier These fragments of painted plaster -would 
give little idea of the skill of the draughtsmen who ]^rac 
tised their Art m India, m the early years of the Chris- 
tian era, were there no other remains to testify to it , 
but fortunately, at the Caves of Ajanta, there still 


exists a senes of wall-jiamtings which (to quote the 
w'oids of Mr John Griffiths, the Author of that standard 
woik '1 he Bitdcllitsl Cave TempUs of Ajaiila) “m 
spite of their olnious limitations, the work is so 
accomjilishcd m execution, so consistent m convention, 
so \ndciousand varied m design, and full of such 
evident delight m beautiful form and colour, that I 
cannot hclji ranking them w'lth some of the early works 
of Alt which the world has agreed to jiraise m Italy ” 
This ojiinion. Mi Tergusson, who visited the caves m 
1S38-39, anticijiatcd when he wrote “ the style of the 
jiaintings cannot of course bear comparison with 
Eurojiean jiamtmg of the jircsent da3' , but thc3 are 
certainl3' superior to the st3le of Europe during the age 
in which thc3' were executed, the perspecfive, grouping, 
and details are better, and the stor3 better told, than 
in an3' jiainting anterior to Orcagna and Ficsole The 
st3lc, how c\ cr, IS not European, but more resembles 
Chinese Art, jiarticularlv m the flatness and want of 
shadows , I, how ev cr, m China, saw nothing approach- 
ing its jicrfection ” With regard to the painted orna- 
ment, the same authorit3' said “It is not at all unlike 
that still existing m the Baths of Titus ” The 
similarit3 noticed between these jiamtings and tliose 
of such w idelv div ided schools as the earl3' Italian 
and the Chinese, onlv demonstrates the well-known 
fact, that the artistic expression of all nations and 
peojilcs keeps within extremcl3 narrow limits during 
its primitive stages It is onl3' when civilization 
reaches a higher lev cl that div crgencies are dev eloped 
The perception, and science of light and shade, have 
apparenth been hidden from, or hav e failed to inter- 
est, the artists of the East, w hose dev elopment has been 
entircR' in the direction of the decorative treatment 
of surfaces and the portraval of action In so 
far, therefore, as these j-iamtings are w ithout light and 
shade, and lack atmosphere the3' resemble both the 
earl3 Italian and Chinese'; while in a certain exuiber- 
ance of action, and in their method of outline drawing, 
they distinctively suggest the paintings of the latter 
The jiainted ornament is Chinese also in its natural- 
istic treatment, and at the same time, as has been 
mentioned by Fergusson, it suggests the w all paintings of 
the Romans and, it inav be added, also that of the earl3 
Majolica painters of Ital3 It is impossible in the 
small space at our disposal, to giv'e an3 detailed descrip- 
tions of the paintings, excejit that the subjects are 
representations of the chief incidents in the life of 
Buddha, and that the3' vividl3' depict the costumes, 
habits, and types of the people of India eiglite^ 
hundred years ago The pictures whicn number 
considerably ov’^er one hundied, have greatl3f darkened, 
probablv' bv' the action of the atirficial light used to 
illuminate the cav’^es , and have been cruell3 defaced, 
and neglected in the past The3' are the onl3 paint- 
ings m India, on a large scale, that can be compared 
with the woiks of the wall painters of Europe, in the 
Middle Ages , but their inaccessible situation, their 
state of deca3i and the daikness of the chambers they 
are in, cause the originals to be known chiefl3>’ through 
Air Griffiths’ book, and the full sized copies made under 
his supervision 

No^other works of Art of the Buddhists have come 
down to the present time, but there can be little doubt 
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that the Arts of the Metal worker, the Potter and the 
Weaver were in as advanced a stage of artistic develop- 
ment as those of the Architect, Sculptor and Painter 
But no trace of their skill has survived the social and 
religious upheaval, which brought chaos into India for 
thiee hundred j'cars between A D 750 and A, D 1050, 
and caused the piactical extinction of the Buddhistic 
religion in this countrjf 

Before leaving this, the earliest style of Indian Art, 
and that, from which succeeding ones, derived either 
the whole, or some part of their inspiration, a list of its 
principal monuments, and their localities, may here be 
given 

Lats, or Pdlajs — Allahabad, Delhi, Taukissa, 
Tirhoot 

Topes, or Shtpas — Sarnath, Amra^atl, Gandhara, 
Jallalabad, Manik}^! 

Rails and Cates — Bharhat, Mattra, Sanchi, 
Amravati 

Cliaityas and Vilmas — Behar, Karh, Kassick, 
Ellora, Ajanta, Kanheri, Gandhara 

Jaina Art 
At cJnteciure 

It has been mentioned above that Buddhism 
was the religion of the greater part of India up to the 
year A D 750 Civil wars then Iiegati, which 
convulsed the Peninsula lor three hundred years When 



PLAN OF A JAINA TEMPLE 
A CoURTiARD B Central Dome of 
THE Porch C Cell or Shrine D D 
Cells Slrrounding the Courtyard 

order once more reigned Buddhism had ceased to exist, 
except m a corner of Bengal, and its place had been 
taken throughout the west by Jaimsm, while Vish- 


nuism had usurped its inheritance in the East In the 
South, the religion of Siva had been adopted by the 
mass of the people, and these three religions had all 
assumed new and complex forms, by having incorporat- 
ed local superstitions into the simple forms of their 
earlier doctrine 


though probably d( 
temples constructed of »\ 



Plan and Sfction showim 
the Construction or a 
Jaina Timple 

A Plan B Spction 


ed from early Buddhist 
1, thoseof the Jains difler 
entirely from them m 
plan They have a small 
square shrine cell, lighted 
from the door only, and 
crowned with a high 
pjramidical tower, with 
curvilinear sides, forming 
an imposing feature In 
front, forming an en 
trance porch, is a hall, 
in the centre of which is 
a dome in\ariably built 
in horizontal courses of 
stone, and supported 
upon eight pillars, with 
four extra pillars at the 
angles, having bracket 
capitals The peculiarity 
of this method of con- 
struction is that, howeter 
many domes there may 
be m a building, and how - 
ever different their 


heights maj be, they can be easily supported upon 
columns without the aid of buttresses, for there 
is no lateral thrust, as is the case with the arched 
domes of the Roman and Rennaissmce buildings 

The decorative consequence of this mode of con- 
struction IS that all the ornaments n1 Tama domes sre 


horizontal, that is, bands of ornaments are arranged 
in concenfnc rings, one abocc the other, instead of 
being disposed in vertical nbsas in Roman and Gothic 
vaults The single stone, w'hich forms the apex of the 
dome, IS usually carved on its underside, into an elab 
orately designed pendant The columns supporting 
the roof of this hall radiate from the central octagon, 
so as to make the w'hole structure cruciform on plan , a 
feature which is show'n in the elevations, and which 
renders these buildings extrcmelj' picturesque, as regards 
light and shade, each face as the sun travels round 
presenting some new' and staking effect The pillars 
"supporting the roof and domes arehghtei in character 
than those of the Buddhist Cave Temples They are 
most elaborately carved, the shafts being as intricate 
in outline and as highly ornamented as the capitals or 
bases The capitals are of the bracket type, and the 
whole construction is undoubtedlj' denved from a 
timber original Theji haY e a pecuharit)' seen m no other 
st3de namely, that of having an upper shaft super- 
imposed upon the main or lowei one Upon these 
■Aipper columns rest the great beams 01 architraves 
which support the dome, as, how'ever, the bearing is, or 
appears to be, long, the weight is relieved bj' a curious 
angular strut or truss of maible or stone, which, 
springing from the capital of the lower pillar, seems 
to support the middle of the beam The mtenor of the 
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domes, together with their supporting capitals, struts 
and beams are co^ ered with a bewildering quantity of 
ornament whirh undoubtedly destroys the massive 
effect, expected m buildings of stone, while the re- 
iteration of the same conventional imago of the partic- 
ular saint in whose honour the Temple is built, further 
tends to veary the spectator Despite the mipiession 
made by the ingenuity and boundless industry, dis 
placed in the caivmg of the details of pure ornament, 
and the hne coloui of the marble out of which the 
columns are frequently wu ought, a feeling is induced 
that the nght principles have been lost sight of, and 
that the stjle is decadent 



Drawisg showing the Double BRACKrTtro Piilcrs with 
Struts Pound in J \ina Templi s. 

It is of interest to note, that until the coming of 
the Moslems, the Jams were the only builders in India 
who attempted to construct an internal dome of stone 
The Hindus tried a tew timid imitations w'lthout much 
success, but the dome never became an essential fea- 
ture of then style, as it alwa3's remained of that of the 
J ains There is one peculiarit} , howevei, common to both 
the Jam and Hindu Architecture of Northern India, 
it IS the foim of the pyramidical tow'ers called Sikras or 
Vimanas, which surmount the cells in w’hich the sacred 
images are placed On the outer elevations, the mid- 
dle portions ot the towers project slightly over then 
bases, but from this point to W'lthin three-fouiths of 
their entire height they bend inward in a flat curve, 
and are surmounted by what is called an Amalaka 
This IS a flat bulbous cap, which appears to be based 
upon the shape of a melon or gouid , it is generally’ 
surmounted by a flat dome of reverse curvature, in the 
centre of which stands the kullus or pinnacle in the 
torm of a gracefullj' designed vase 

This combination of a lectangular tovvei the sides 
curve inward toward its summit, surmounted by a 
circular cap and finial, is quite original, and is found m 
no other architectural style in the world 

Its oiigin IS a complete mystery, foi, like the exist- 
ing Buddhist stiuctures, the earliest examples of Jaina 
Architecture are as fully developed and complete m 
ah their parts as the e-^amples built at any subsequent 
period 


As the greatest w orks of the Buddhists were their 
excavated rock temples, so the masterpieces of the 
Jams arc seen m Temples con^inicted of stone and mar- 
ble 1 licyi Were nev er great Ca\ c diggers , the nature 
of their religion not requiring great assembly' halls, 
like the Chaityas of the Buddhists Like the Brahmins, 
however, thc^ follow'ed the fashion, to wfliich India had 
become accustomed to attach an idea of sanctity, and 
consequently we find Jama Caves at Khandagiri near 
Cuttack, and at Ellora The Indra Sabha Cave Tem- 
ples at the latter place were finished about A D 700, 
tint ha\c a much gt eater affinity for the Dravidian 
style as seen in Southern India, and m the neigjibour- 
ing Brahmanical Ixylas monolithic temjile, than to the 
lama Temples at Mount Abu, Pahtana, Sadri and 
Girnar 

Jain A Sculptoke 

Dnhkc the Buddhists, the Jams ha\c many monu- 
ments in Southern India but the dcsclojiment of the 
religion led to a different artistic expression m the South 
to that m the North It has been noticed that the 
style m the North is remarkable for the elaborate and 
lacehke treatment of stone pillars and mouldings , the 
woikmen appearing to rc\ef m the labour of piling de- 
tail upon detail In the South, its remarkable mani- 
festation IS seen m the three colossal images, each fash- 
ioned out of a single block of granite The one at Shra- 
\ ana Bcgula is 70 feet 3 inches high , the second at 
Karkala is 41 feet 5 inches, and although it weighs So 
tons, was wrought at some distance, and subsequently 
moredto the place m which it now stands, and the 
third at Yannur, which is thirty -five feet high In 
these figures, there is not a trace of energy' being flit- 
tered aw ay' upon meaningless ornament, but they' are 
treated with the grandeur and simplicity' of the rock- 
cut monuments of Egypt, and w ith the seated Buddhas 
at Ellora, and the Tnmurte at Elephanta, are among the 
most impressne examples of the Art of figure Sculp- 
tme in India Two de^elopmcnts of Jama Art re- 
main to be noticed The fust being the two towers at 
Chittorc, and the second, the Stambas or isolated pillars, 
found chiefly' in Canara 

The tw'o towers at Chittore were built at widely 
separated intervals of time , that of Sri Allat being 
erected and dedicated to Adnath, the first of the Jama 
Tirthankars, 111 A D 8q6, while that of Khambo Rana 
was built to commemoiate his victory' over JIahmud of 
Malw'a, m the yeai A D 1439 The earlier tow'er is 80 
feet high, its extremely giaceful exterior being co\- 
ered with the most elaboiate earring The later one is 
120 feet high and is carved m the same profuse man- 
ner, but owing to the shape of the mass being simpler, 
and the ornament being upon a small scale, compared 
Avith the w'hole building, and less deeply' cut, the effect 
IS more satisfactory than m the eailier example 

The Stambas or pillars of the Jams aie doubtless 
the lineal descendants of those of the Buddhists, for they' 
occupy the same position outside the temples klany of 
them ai e of exceedingly' beautiful proportions Standing 
upon a succession of wide sub-bases or platforms of 
stone, the base of the shaft which is square changes as 
it rises to an octagon, and thence into a polygonal shape 
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approaching a circle \bo^e is a wide sprcadtt^ and 
elaborateI> carved capital upon which rests a canopj, 
supported h> four pillars Extremelj hcautifnl re 
minders of these Stambas are to be seen, m the dove 
cotes which adom the streets in Ahmedabad It must 
be allowed that m these St itnbas 
the Jams have solved m perhaps 
the most satisfactory manner 
possible the type and propor 
tions isolated pillars should 
take Thosi we erect in Euro( 
are reproductions of pillars 
meant to support the arclii 
traves of buddings Thej are 
solecisms when merelj support 
ing statues or nothing at all 
and that thi is not generally 
recognized shows how easily 
the eye may become accustomed 
to and tolerate m artistic con 
ventions having the hall mark 
of antiquity 

Jaiva Painting 
No Jama painting now exists 
to show whether the art was 
practised during their ascen 
riency for the decorations of 
their Temples In noticing their 
Architecture and Sculpture 
therefore the record oi their 
distinctive style js complete 
The finest specimens of the 
Vorthem style of Jama Art arc 
to be seen at Palitana, Girnar 
Mount Abu Gwalior and 
Chitfore while the most inter 
esting monuments of th 
Southern style are to be found 
at Yunnar Shravana Begula 
Moodbidn and also it Guru 
ankern in the Kanata District 


Northern or Ivdo Aryan 
STYLE 

The Architecture known vs 
Indo Aryan is that practised 
by the de cendants of the Ary ms 
speaking longua es based upon 
^ distinnushed from 
the Dcavtdians speaking Tamil 
It IS very uneienJy 
di tnbuted through 
out the Northern and 
IVest Central portions 
of the P e n 1 n s u 1 a 
where ^one it is 
■found for there are 
nwre temples of this 
■Style in the Province 



of Onssa than in Ml the test of Hindustan put togctlicr 
and il is more frequently encountered m the v alley of 
the Iverbuddi and in C u)ar it than in the \ allcv of Ibe 
^aI^,es This is due m a great measure to the 
manner in winch the Moslem conquerors destroyed the 
Hindu temples m the litter 
district, nl utihz d their pillars 
and other stones in buiUjmg 
their own Mo qut^ Coni-sdcrinR 
that it IS one of the pre histone 
Styles from winch the Jim 
took many features it is one of 
the many mystents of Indian 
History and Art that m so 
sicrcd 1 city as Btnarcs not i 
single ancient Hindu icmjlc is 
to be found the earliest temple 
of llu tndo Aryan style in 
Northern India dating from 
Miout the 7th century A D 
In plan tlic Tempi's are always 
quare intcmally and have the 
same pyxamidical fewer or siArn 
with curvilinear lines, common 
to those of the Jams Externally 
the I Ian is modified by the addi 
tion of rcctanguKr projections 
somctinvcs one only but often 
two or three TJic external plan 
then re tmblcs a serrated square 
The original cell hoyytvcr alwavs 
retains its square lorm and 
direction and the entrance and 
windows keep their po itions 
its four comer angles arc larger 
and more strongly accentuated 
than the others and the lines 
arc camerl through to tlic sum 
mil of the pyramidical tower 
One dislmclive feature separat 
mg this style from all others in 
India is the general absence of 
pillars in the buddings In 
some of the most modem exam 
pies as (or instance the porches 
atldevl to the temples at Bhuva 
neshvar and Pun m the i tli 
and i4ih Ccnturi's pillar are 
found but hardly on pillar ex 
ists in the 500 or 600 original 
shnn s erected bMween A D 
f 17 and 1174 at »ho former place 
Tlie whole building generally 
consists of a temple or a \ imana 
in wh h the images of the god 
are enshnned and 
a porch each 
b ing cubical in 
hape and of the 
same size The 
■' temple proper as 
has been noted 15 
surmounted by 1 
curvilinear pyra 
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midal tower, of considerable height, but the porch 
IS roofed by a straight square pj'ramid of a much lower 
pitch contracting towards its ape\ m gradual steps, 
and surmounted by a single carved stone Sometimes 
one or tivo more porches are added m front of the mam 
one, but these are almost alwaj's afterthoughts, and 

not parts of the ongmal 
design The carving upon 
the ancient temples such 
as the great temple at 
Bbuvaneshvar, is of the 
most elaborate descrip- 
tion, and extends to 

every stone in the eleva- 
tions , but IS sutSciently 
small in scale, not to 
seriously interfere with 
the outline of the budd- 
ing While this minute elaboration of ornament 
IS characteristic of the religious enthusiasm of 

the people and their marvellous industr3? and 
patience, it equally bnngs into prominence their 
lack of the artistic faculty, of adapting the 

simplest and most direct means to the end they 
have in view The greater part of the labour 

expended upon the upper portions of these temples is 
entirely wasted , for the intricate and lacelike orna- 
ment carved upon the stones cannot be seen by a 
spectator standing on the ground Some of the Sculp- 
ture, such as that seen on the doorway of the Raj Rant 
Temples at Bhuvanestvar, is of a high quality, both 
as regards conception and execution while a solitary^ 
Stamba or pillar of stone, supposed to be of the 
twelfth or thirteenth century, at Jajepur, is excellent 
in its proportions, restrained in contours, and tasteful 
in its details 

The most famous temples of the Indo-Aryan stj'le, 
uninfluenced bj^ any other, are to be seen in Bhuvanes- 
war, Kanaruc Puri, Jajepur, and Cuttack in Orissa, 
but in IVestern India the st3'le is seen struggling wuth 
the influence of the Dravidians from the South for 
supremacy’' In the Southern Maratha Country, at 
Dharwar, stone- constructed Indo-Arvan temples are 
found, while at Ellora, in the Nizam’s Dominions, lock- 
out Temples of the Dramdians and Indo-Arj^ans stand 
side bjr side 

Ihe difterence between the constructed temples 
upon the Y''est and the East are more those of 
scale and vaxiation of planning than of taste, 
and the same may be said of the mani Temples 
in Northern and Central India but when excavation 
takes the place of construction, as is the case m 
the rock-cut temples, the influence of the material 
appears to assert itself, and a bolder and grander 
stjle results The Hindu caves at Ellora are o\er- 
shadowed bjf the masterpiece of the Dravidians, 
the Kylas monolithic Temple, but contain much fine 
work, free from the elaborate detafls and fat guing 
sense of labour, so oppressive to the student of 
their building:; Of their Sculpture ne propose to 
speak later but will non turn to that section 
of Hindu Architecture, which is absent altogether 
from the Buddhists and on!} feebly repiesented m the 
Chalukjan and Jama styles 


Civil Architecture 

Under this denomination are compnsed cenotaphs, 
palaces ghats reservoirs and dams The practice 
of erecting chattnes over the spots where the bodies 
of famous k,ngs had been burnt was undoubtedly 
modem, and probably borrowed from the Mahomedans 
Outside every Rajputana Capital will be found Maha- 
sati, situated m some rocky' and n ell-wooded locality 
At Oodeypore hundreds of these chattnes are to be seen 
That raised to the memory of Singramsing, who was 
burnt here with twenty'-one of his es, in 1733, being 
one of the finest It consists of a fifty'-six pillared 
portico, supporting an octagonal dome, raised upon eight 
dwarf pillars That to Amersing II, though simpler, is 
no less beautiful , m fact, these chattnes and cenotaphs 
are, in the opinion of many' judges the most tasteful 
of all structures erected by the Indo-Arxans They 



Cenotaph to Xmersing II at Ode\pore 


are small in scale, and being open upon aU sides, their 
slender pJlars, and the intricate lacelike style of their 
decorations, seem entirely fitting for their purpose, 
and add to the lightness and delicacy' of their effect, 
which iS their peculiar charm, enhanced as it is, as a 
rale, by the r beaut ful surroundings 

In Northern India, where the Jama style was rarely 
used the Hindus adopted an arched style for the door- 
wavs and windows of their palaces and cenotaphs, 
derived from their Alahomedan Conquerors The cusp- 
ed and foliated arches were not, however, true arches, 
in the Roman sense, but merely developments of the 
" biacketted ” style common to Jama architecture. 
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Anotlici original feature, seen in no oilier slvlt, is 
the curved coiniccs of the roofs piojccling fiom the 
fagacle This has heen oh\iousl\ dciieed, hk< so 
much othci Indian stone work, fiom'.i wooden oiigin.il 
It first .appc.ais in one of the cenotaphs .it Ulw.u It 
could not ha\e been a ])ai licul.arlj iilc.ising fc.ituie in 
itsoiiginal inateii.al of lient h.amhoos, hut it time h.ul 
a sound utihtaiian, .and eonstiuction.il basis, foi its 
adoption When Ir.ansfciicd, howceer, to a in.itcii.il so 
inflexible and rigid .as stone, the absence of hon/ont.il 
lines, and the constructional incongruity, .iro disple.as 
ing e\en when apjihed to small features, such as ihe 
coverings of the projecting c.anojiies of h.ihonies .ind 
these failings are moie ajpaienl still, wiun the st\le is 
adopted for the loofing of an cnl.u hu.iding It is 
extremcl}' popul.ir howe\ci, and desjute its dipartuii 
from the canons of sound t.astc, lontiiiucs to he H]>t itid 
to the present d.a\ 

Prt/uccs — As their cenotaphs omhod\ the li.glu'-t 
taste ol the Hindu buildcis, so then jialicis r.itlui than 
thc.i tempi s, best cxcinphh then fci ling for archiUt 
tur.al m.agnificcncc J'lcrj httlccapit.il ]iosse-,ts a ro\.il 
residence and in such cities as Jciporc .ind Oodc_\ jiore, 
they arc of great extent and m.agnificencc The\ hack 
the massuc character of the .ancient fortress ji.ilacts, 
but for grace of outline and clahoiatc det.iil, tlic\ ar< 
almost as far in adiance of them ls the fortressts tliein- 
sehes are, from the rocks ujion which tlie\ stand 

Among the most bc.autiful of these is the garden 
palace at Dceg, erected be Sur.ajmull the founder of 
the Bharatpoi e Dj n.ast\ The w hole jialacc w as to h i\ c 
consisted of a rectangular enclosure, twice the length 
of its breadth, surrounded with buildings , with a garden 
in the centre laid out in the fomi.al stjlc of the E.ast, 
interspersed with architcc tur.al ornaments, fountains 
and parterres 

One half onl} has been comjiloled, but for elegance 
and beauty, it marks the culminating point of Hindu 
Cnil Architecture 

The finest palaces in this st\le are to ha seen at 
Jejpore, Ambei, Oodejjiore and Dceg, but main good 
examples are scattered tliioughout Rajputaiia, ,ind 
Central India 

Gh(i/s 01 Sic/)'; — These aie found on the hanks of all 
the principal rivers, but those of the Ganges, aie most 
remarkable for the number and inteicst of such struc- 
tures The City of Ben.ares IS f.amous foi its ghats Jhe 
steps which afford access for bathers to the water .aic 
generally bioken b\ small jnojections, often ci owned bv 
kiosks, w'hich relieve the monotony of the long hori7onl.al 
lines of the =teps Behind the ghat projier is.ilwajs 
a building, often placed there foi the sole jnirpose of 
architectural disjjlaj', but also serving to afford sheltci 
fiom the ra5's of the sun In some cases, howeeei, the 
solid base of this structure is surmounted by a temple 

When every river and tank m India has its ghat, it 
is impossible to give an}' detailed list of those that arc 
interesting architectural!}' Nothing perhajis is moie 
typical of the country, nor more fascinating to the aitist, 
than the p cturesque scene, these ii\cr steps ofiei, at 
almost eveiy hour of the day The vaiying gioups of 
brightly clad figures seen from below', at different 
elevations against the fine -aichitectural backgiound, or 
the same groups, w'lth the line of bathers be}ond, whose 


skins shiiH hk( burnishtd bron/e, aganist the p.ale 
gietn ind blue water, .ifioid innumtrable subjects 
foi the jiaintei's biusli, .is dots tlit iiifinitt e.irict} 
ftf chaiaettis found .iiiiifisl those asstmblcd there 
Although Bi ii.iits is most f.iinoiis for such scenes, }et the 
(ih.it .it 'M.ihishw.ir. on the Neihiidd.i, those at Ijj iin, 
.it N.issuk .iiid otlitr in ent i.tits ujion the s.irred 
ii\(is .ilmost iie.al it foi bt.iute of .an h.teetiire, .iiid 
the j),i till (sqiit Ills- of its irowds 

fill Ik it of the ( hiiiatt of Indi.i has giM ii birth to 
iiiollur form of irrh.tt t tun not found ilsevhcre, 
11 iineh , to the res_i \ oirs or ‘ bov h t s ' 1 hc-se .ire w ells 

dug SOUK t.iiK s ‘.o or JOD ft 1 1 into tin i.irth til v.ittr 
IS found 1 xtirn.ille tin onh ohjirfs s^di an two 
ji.n l.on- fmm whdi stt ps, fiom tv(nt\ to forte feet 
w ih h id down b\ stagi- to the w.iter 'I hs stair- 
iii suppoitid njion jilkus or tut out of the roik, wli.le 
I stoiK li ilhisti idiiig 01 siit.ng.efs strur.te to those 
who disci nd 1 hi toohu-s of tliesi subltrraiuan 
g.illir.t-s full\ roinjitiis iti s for tlu .r inie.t.ible gloom, 
.mil mile tliiin f.ieouriti jikirisol ii--ort diir iig the hot 
hours of till Iniliin d n \ \er\ iiiti ii-st.ng i x iinple 
is to hi siin it Minud.ibid 

'I lie Bui ds or I) imsof tlu irtifin tl l.d es i oristruct- 
cd foi file jnirposp of jdr.isun or irr.gitioii. are often 
made into woifs of gri it .in liiti i tur it beaiiU The 
slips li.idmg to tlu V itir an brokin b\ masses of 
m isonr\, sujiportiiig k osks tdiijilts or paxilions, while 
the iiitiaiuis to till oiitf.ill tunnels .ire fm in jirojior- 
tioiis, and oftiii elibor.itth rare id When .all these 
an of in.irbh and .ire set in i biikgrouiid of wooded 
lulls, it IS difticiilt to I once. \e i combination lonfainitig 
mine of the ehinent- of ii itur.il .ind .irtifici.al beaut} 

1X1)0 AU\ \X SCI Ll'Tt KP 

In the nning upon both the religious and civil 
buildings of the Intlo- \rv.ans, we see two quahticsof the 
r.aecimiiarti ill} disj)la\cil nimil\ the.rinfmite patience 
and love of det.a.l In tlu foimii, the'se qu.il.t.es arc 
guided, but not diminished b\ the c uber.int f.inc}, 
bornof thcworshipof the gods of tlu Hindu Pantheon 
I ins has been inimie.il to the cultiv it.on of the t.istc 
for fure form, suih .is we know it in the works of the 
Giceks j hat much of their smlptuie j'os-i'ssis imagin- 
ative qu iht\, cannot be doubted, IS much jierhajis .as 
was jiosscsscd bv the c.irveis of the decorative figures, 
iq on the Goth c Cathedr.ils of the Middle Ages, in 
Euiojic but at an cailv dati theie .qijiears to have 
been a sudden collapse of tins imaginative impulse, the 
Ivpss of tlie.i gods and goddesses became steieotvjiecl, 
.and from a hv,iig aif, tliCir sculj ture bcc.ame a ile.icl 
lepctit.on The fetters of this conventionalism have 
nev er been broken in their ichgious buildings, the} are 
too stiong to be affeetecl b} the art of the .aliens, who 
conqueied the counti}, or of those with whom the} came 
into contact, m other wavs As tlu a music is strongly 
nthmic, but is lack.ng m mclod}, so their sruljiturc 
shows a ceitain regulai jiulsation ol line, but lacks 
be.auty and hav mg lost that hold of the actual, 
which gave rcstiaint to the Gieek Roman, and Italian 
sculjituie it has degenerated into the absolute!} feeble 
or become w hollv fant.astic Bv com I'.aring the impres- 
sive sculj) turcs in' the Caves of Elcjihanta with those 
icpresenting the same deities in modern Indian 
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temples the measure ol the decadenc ol their rdigious 
art ran b computed 

In the case ol the carvini^s upon their ci\il tuildmgs 
this iron bound adhesion to types ha been relax d 
an the influence o£ (heir Mihomedan conqueiors 
IS very apparent Tull plav is also given to the 



Hindu Painting 

Suchpamting as exists in Hindu buildings is purclj 
ornamental The art apjiears to have failed to appeal 
to their peculiar gtmus which craving for the concrete 
soi^,ht expression m sculpture rather than in painting 
The traditions of the painters of Ajanta died with 
them and in the centuries which have passed since 
those works were completevl no sign of a revival has 
shown it elf 

Chalukvan Style 

The Chalukv an Kingdom ros into importance about 
the >car A D 500 and occupied 1 strip of territory 
extending across India front cast to west and as far 
north as Dowlatabad and southward as My ore The 
kalyankings who founded the Chaluky an kingdom are 
sui TO ed to have originally siirun^ from the solar race 
of Rajputs but there seems to be a certain amount 
of evidence that thev were Jain by religion It is 
sugge tue that the rise and fall of the Jama religion 
Were nearly coincident with the swav of the Chalukvans 
I ike all dy-nasties m Central and Northern India the 
Chaluky alls suffered cclij se in the Dark Ages that 
intervened between A D 750 and 1000 when many of 
their earlier buildings were destroyed TliOsc that sur 
vivcu orwerc built subsequent to this cataclysm were 
Mahomedan conquerors 
of t^hc Deccan The chief specimen are consequently 
to be found on the western side of the Pcmnsula m 
th neighbourhood of Mysore \s m Jama and Hindu 
rciipous puddings their temples consist of a sikra or cell 
to hold the image of the Saint or God vvath a jiorcU or 
hall m front supjiortcd upon pillars The cell differs 
Jiiplan however from all other style> being star shaped 
of twenty four sides instead ol square Thes 1 roiect 
ing sid'^ ire not obtained by meremeuts added flatly to 
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natural aptitude of the race for intricate design I ased 
upon natur^ forms The bases and cap of their 
columns and the spandrils between their arclie» arc 
inflow delicate ornament cane«l 

m low relief while the workmanship of tlicir iuerc«l 

whi h It excels m artistic mtercst The Ino sto„, 
S“of “a >' 'ns rted into tlie ojen 

Hindus acre 1 io“st™icd * " nrcliit.ctnrc ol tic 
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Amalaka, as do those of the Jams and Indo-Aryans, 
are straight lined cones, and rise in steps to their 
apexes Their details, however, are as dissimilar from 
the stoned spires of the Dravidian temples and gate 
ways, as they are from those of the Noithern temples 

The porches are open, the roof being supported upon 
columns spaced equidistantly over its floor, without 
either the bracketting arrangements of the Southern, 
or the domical forms of the Northern styles of Hindu 
Architecture Situated locally half waj between the 
Dravidian and Northern stpdes, the Chalukyan borrowed 
occasionally a feature or form from one or the other, 
but never to such an extent as to entirelp' obliterate 
its individuality, as a separate and distinct style of 
architectuie 

One feature distinguishes the Chaluk\an temples 
from any other ancient Hindu style It is tlie use of 
pierced stone screens in the umdows, whicli are highly 
oniamental and appropriate, and give a richness of 
texture to their fa9ades, by creating a diaper of mtcnselj 
black spots in panels, o^^er the upper portions of their 
walls, close to the deep cornices, which overshadow and 
protect them Their columns approximate moie ncaily 
to the Buddhist ideal than to that of the Jams oi 
Dravidians , they display a fine feeling foi outline and 
an appreciation of the value of contrasted plain and 
decorated surfaces The Chalukyan buildings are 
pre-eminent for this quality, and for the artistic com- 
bination of horizontal and vertical lines, m the orna- 
ments and outlines of their elevations Tliej arc built 
of stone, which in the neighbouihood whcie most of 
the temples are found, is of a pleasant creamy colour, 
and of so close a gram as to taki a polish like marble 
Some of the pilam round pillars m their buildings apjieai 
as if turned ma lathe, so finely are they wrought, 
while the carving, w'hich forms the sole method of 
enriching them, and the fabrics they supjiort, is 
executed with an elaboration and patient mdustrv, 


marvellous even m India, where mere labour counts 
for so little 

The finest specimens of Chalukyan architecture are 
to be seen at Buchroputty, Warangal, Somnathpur, 
Baitlur, Hallabid and Mysore These are all of the 
earliest period when the style was less tainted with 
Hindu influence than it afterwards became 

Chalukyan Sculpture 

Although almost as minute and elaborate as that of 
the Jams, the Chalukyan sculpture shows more artistic 
taste While on the one hand it is more realistic, some 
of the representations of animals being excellent m 
dravsing, character, and proportions, it is on the other, 
fuller of riotous fancy than any' Indian style, except 
])crha)>s the Dravidian The hvc-fold friezes, which 
are peculiar to this style, often show both qualities 
The fnc/es are composed of fu'c bands of ornament, 
placed one above the other, each band consisting of 
the representations of one animal The lowest is com- 
posed of elephants, the second of lions, the third of 
horses, the fourth of oxen, and the fifth of a bird which 
somewhat resembles the sacred goose and swan of 
Brahma Many of these bands of animals are exceed- 
ingly spiiited, and are purely naturalistic m treatment , 
but m others they are transformed into mythical beasts 
of composite stnicturc, tennmatmg, or beginning in 
elaborate foliated ornaments 

Thetyjcsof ornament used for the decorations of 
tcmjiles vverc freely cojned m civnc buildings, and are 
to be seen to the present day m the sandal wood and 
ivory carvings of Mysore winch differ from any other 
1 loduccd m India 

The art of painting does not appear to hav e been 
practised by the Clialukyans, or if it were, no trace of 
it has come down to us in ancient art, nor does its 
tiadition surv'ive in that of the moclcrns 


(I'c be continued). 



History of the Telegraph Department 

GENERAL 


In the first jear of the reign of Her MajesU Queen 
\ictona the first practical electric telegraph line was 
patented m England b> ^^cssrs CooVc and \Micnt 
stone and was opened for public use b tween Padding 
ton and West Dra^ton on what is now thefreat West 
emRailwaj Twojear later in Waj 1830, Hr William 



T (.BCRAPii Orfic Siiiu 

0 Shaughnesst an A sistant Surgeon on the Bengal 
Medical Establishment of the Hon East India Com 
pan> s setwee commenced experiments with lefcrencc 
to the transmission of signals hj cicctncilj To quote 
hss own words he erected m the Botanical Gardens 
near Calcutta the first longlmeof telegraph ever con 
structed m any countrj The line was twenty -one miles 
m length embracing 7 000 feet of ri\cr circuit The 
experiments performed on this line removed all reason 
able doubts regarding the practicability of working 
electric telegraphs through enormous distance a 
question then and for three years later disputed by' high 
authonty and regarded generally with contemptuous 
scepticism Being thus firmly convinced htmscliof the 
possibility and practical utility of electric telegraphs he 
endeavoured to bnngthe authonties round to his sicws 
and the next ten years were occupied with endless cx 
penments and equally numerous reports to the Govern 
ment of Bengal and to the Court of Directors It speaks 
\oluraes for his energy and perseverance that he at 
last gained his end the more so as these expen 
ments were all earned out m his leisure time Dunng 
the course of his expenments he proved that it was 


uiincce«siry to use a return wire but that the earth 
could take its place He also proved that by mcreas 
mg his battery power or the diameter of his wire or 
ly making his receiving instrument more sensitive ht 
could verx grcatlv incrtase the distance over which lie 
could work 

Uwxsnot until 1850 that permission was accorded 
to Dr O Slnughnessy to erect an experimental line 
halt overhead and hall subterranean thirty miles m 
length This Ime was commenced eirU rn 1851 and 
connected Calcutta witli Kcdgerte and h\ the 30th 
March 185 eighty two mil s had be n opened for pub ic 
business There were ofTiccs at Calcutta Moyapur 
Bishtopur and Diamond Harbour openctl m October 
1851 and I edgeree and I ookraliuttv were opened in 
Tebruary 185 Tlie success of the line was immeiliate 
and in December iSsr the old semaphore signalling 
service along the river was finally aMished 

Thougli this lint was of no great length yet it 
merits sjvecial attention as it was the fir t telegraph line 
erected in a iro) ical climate exposed to conditions 
utterly unlike any other line liad to expenenct The 
Gangctic delta is cvjiosed to \ lolent storms ami cy clones 
accompamerl by torrential ram during the south west 
monsoon miicli of the country is under water while 
m the cold weather dense fogs prevail during the night 
and early morning The conditions arc \ery prcjudi 
cial to goml telegraphic communication and it is inter 
esting to note how thev were met Dr O ^haughnessy 
had no Luropcan experience to guide him and Uis 
originality and indomitalle perseverance were tned 
to the full and tniimphcd m the face of difTicultics that 
are even now foimd formidallc Tlic results of his 
experiments Jcil him to Klicve m very heavy iron 
conductors wdded tog thcr and laid in the ground 
luricd in a cement of melted rosm and sand and the 
quality of the work can !« imagined from the fact 
that vhensomc of tins imdcrgroimd line near Calcutta 
wasdttgupm 1888 not only the iron but even the 
Madras cloth m which it was wrapped were found to be 
m a perfect state of preservation after being buried 37 
years The great olistaclcs to perfect communication 
were the nvers and numberless experiments wore 
conducted in the course of which Dr O Shaughne sy 
achieved the remarkable feat as it must 1 e considered 
of siginUmg across the Hughh without a metallic con 
ductor The battery power required was liowever 
enormous and too cxpcnbive for practical purposes and 
he did not acliieve complete success until he received 
some gutta percha covered copper wire from England 
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ThougL this gave him easj' communication, the ])roblem 
yet remained how this fragile thread was to be ])ro- 
tected from the effects of the climate and fiom mechan- 
ical injiir}!' when lying in the bed of a nvei Many 
means were tried including laying parallel guatds ol 
iron rods or wires fastened at inter\als b\ transverse 
bands or loops, and in fastening the cable to a heavy 
chain In the Hughh the danger of dragging anchors 
fouling the cable w'as evei jiresent and in addition to 
the actual cable ciossing being indicated b} beacons, 
guard boats and notices, signal guns w’ere fired as shi])s 
approached the crossings Dr O’Shaughncssv, aftei 
tr3^ing all patterns of instiumcnts m use in England 
and America, discaided them in fa\oui of a simple 
galvanometer coil with a horizontal needle, dclicatch 
pivoted, and provided with a light pointei, which he 
found more suitable, and more leadih replaced 

Ver} shorth after the completion ol this line an 
interesting example of the \aliie of ia]iid transmission 
ot news occurred, which is tluis. described b\ Di 
O’Shaughnessy “ The Ralila, steam fiigatc, bunging 
intelligence of the first opeiations of the war (Burma) 
had not passed the flagstaff at Kedgeree on the iqth 
April 1S52, when the news of the storming and capture 
of Rangoon w as placed in the hands of the Go\ ernor- 
General in Calcutta, and jiosted on the gales of the 
Telegraph Office lor the information of the public ” 
The value of electrical communication was fulK 
recognised by Lord Dalhousie who, in April 1852, m 
forwarding Dr 0 ’Shaughness\ 's report to the Court of 
Directors, lecommended the immediate constiuction of 
lines from Calcutta to Peshaw’ar Calcutta to Bomba\, 
and Calcutta to Madras He also lecommcnded that 
Dr O’Shaughnessy should proceed to England to 
arrange for the necessary stoies, and that he should be 
granted a bonus of Rs 20,000 and acknowledged the 
value he placed on Dr O’Shaughnessj ’s services in the 
following terms “ I believe I am doing no more than 
expressing the universal opinion of the community 
when I say that for them (the lesults obtained) the 
Government of India is inclebted to the aliihtv, the 
undaunted energy, the perseverance and skill of Dr 
W O’Shaughnessy He has accomplished the w’hole 
unaided within a comparatively short time, in the midst 
of other important duties and without anyrernuneia- 
tion whatever ” Thus after 12 }'ears the unceasing 
efforts and perseieiance of Dr O’Shaiighnessj' met 
with their reward, and the prompt action of Loid 
Dalhousie met w'lth equal promptness on the pait of 
the Court of Directors who sanctioned all the proposals 
This promptness, which is thus alluded to by 
Dr O’Shaughness}', “ such rapidity in the despatch ot 
an important measure is perhaps without parallel m 
any department of Government,” had far 1 caching 
results , for had the question been discussed in a more 
leisurely fashion, the telegraph w'ould not have been the 
valuable instrument it proved wEen five years later the 
Mutiny burst over the land 

Dr O’Shaughness)' went to England m May 1852 
and by the November of that year had made himself 
acquainted with the state of telegraphy in England and 
Europe He had enlisted sixty artificers who w'ere sent 
to Warley for training and had also placed contracts 
for the stores he required He also drew up a manual 


foi the guidance of employees of the department, a 
document which was the forerunner of the many codes 
of instructions now' in force From the time Dr 
O’Shaughnessj returned from England in July 1853 the 
Telegiaph Department may be considered to date as a 
icgiilarlj oiganised department of the State, and its 
progress since then has been rapid and continuous 
File programme of work was a heavj' one Means of 
communication and transport were few and slow The 
staff were untr lined and had to bo taught their work 
Numerous rners, unbndgcd and with ill defined banks, 
liad to be crossed cither b}' sjians or cables, and iin- 
hcnltln ]iiiiglcs had to be fra\ersed Construction 
commenced in the autumn of 1853 ^3' 

of Maich 1854 connection with Agra 800 miles from 
Call vitta, had been established The first message 
from Bomliai to Calcutta was sent in August 1854 and 
b\ the end of No\ ember the Bombai Goiernment 
rcpoited tint communication with Calcutta had been 
completed Tlic lines fiom Agra to Peshawar and from 
Bombai to Madras weic completed shorth afterwards, 
and by the ist Februarv 1855 the s\stem was sufficiently 
established to jierinit of its being thrown open to the 
]nibhc 

On the 3Tst March 1S54 there were qi miles of line 
iiid 91 miles of w ire and cable and 7 offices, and exactly 
one a ear latei there were 3 255 miles of line, 3,314 miles 
of w ire and cable and 48 offices The number of messages 
had risen 111 the same time from 23,430 to 64,810 

The remarkable rapidity with which these long 
imesw Cl c constructed was largely due to the help gi\en 
b\ the local administrations under the orders of the 
Goiernment E\cr\ one was interested in this new 
means of communication, and ga\e willing and aaluable 
assistance M ooden supports w ere cut and collected, 
materials were distributed, granite and sandstone 
monoliths and masonry pillars w ere erected Tw entj - 
four n\ ers w ere crossed w ith massn e cables, made up as 
a rule with the roughest appliances on the n\er banks 
Forty rivers were crossed In spans A single heavy 
iron wire weighing i,2oolbs a mile was used, with 
aaiious kinds of insulators and brackets 

It was soon found that the climate and the attacks 
of white ants rapidlj affected the wooden supports, and 
first cast-lion sockets and subsequenth tubular iron 
standards rejilaced them 

In 1856 Dr O’Shaughne^sy again went to England 
and while there received the w ell-desen ed honour 
of knighthood The mam object of his visit was to 
arrange for the introduction of Morse instruments 
w'hicli had been proved to be superior to the needle 
pattern Even in 1S52 the superiorit} of the Morse 
was admitted, but there were so man}' patterns in the 
market, that exhaustn e trials had to be made in India 
to determine w'hich were best suited foi the climate and 
tropical conditions Arrangements w'ere made during this 
visit for the reciuitment ol officers specially tiained in 
Llorse signalling at Gresham House There w’ere 74 of 
these ” Morse Assistants,” the fiist batch of whom 
armed in India in 1857 and w’ere sent to Bombay, 
Madras and Calcutta w'heie they gradually introduced 
the Morse The Morse instrument as first intioduced 
indented a tape with dots and dashes w'hich were subse- 
quentlj' transcribed, one ad\ antage claimed being that 
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there was a record of the signal sent and thus greater 
accuracj' would result The operators soon learnt to 
distinguish the sounds of the signals, but to read b3' 
sound was at that time held to be objectionable In 
fact SirW O’Shaughnessj^ thus replied to the suggestion 
made b}^ one of the Morse Assistants, who subsequentlji 
proved himself one of the ablest of the Directois 
General the Depaitment has had Sir A J Leppoc 
Cappel, “ receiving b}' ear is m mj opinion almost as 
objectionable as bv the eye with the needle, and defeats 
the real object with which the Moise has been intio- 
duced into this country' ” Two yeais latei, howevei, 
leading bj^ sound was firmly established, and ve find 
Sii William admitting “ the saving effected by dis- 
continuing the use of the tape amounts to at least 30,000 
rupees jier annum, while two-fold greater accuiacy is 
obtained in our woik ” 

Dm mg the absence cf Sii W O’Shaughnessj' in 
England the department was conti oiled fiist by Lt 
Chauncey and subsequently by Captain Stewart, R L , 
and up to Ma^f 1S37 satisfactory progiess was made 
in every direction gSo miles of hue being added The 
Mutiny bloke out in Maj' 1857 and the peaceful evjian- 
sion of the depaitment was immediately stopped The 
first section of the line desti03'ed was between Meeiut 
and Delhi, and the same day Mi Charles Tod, the 
Assistant in chaige at Delhi, who had gone out on the 
Meerut load to asceitam the cause of the mteirujition, 
uas muidered Two lads, Pilkington andBrendish, re- 
mained in the office and telegraphed thence to Umballa 
incoherent accounts of the murder and pillage taking 
place in Delhi Befoie they had to seek safety in flight 
tlie3' had giyen the alarm, which being flashed across the 
Punjab, enabled the authorities to take timely steps to 
disarm the disaffected troops ‘ ‘ The yalue of that last 
seryice of theDelhi office ” saj's Sii W O’Shaughnessj', 
“ is best desciibed in the words of the Judicial Com- 
missioner Ml Montgomei3' — ' The Electric Tele- 
CRAPH HAS SAyED InDIA’ 

The lines between Agra and Indore, Agra to Cawn- 
pore, and Agra to Delhi weie speedilj' and completel3' 
destro3'ed — the posts being used as firewood, and the 
wire being cut up for slugs The lines between Allaha- 
bad, CawTijioie and Lucknow' w'ere completelj' destroyed 
The line, however, betw'een Delhi and Peshaw'ar w'as 
maintained intact, and, as can be readilj' imagined, 
proi ed ini aluable 

As soon as possible the w'ork of repair and recon- 
struction W’as commenced, but it w'as eight long months 
before communication w'as le established betw'een Ben- 
gal, the North-West ProMiices and the Punjab The 
work of repairs was carried on undei conditions of gieat 
difficulty and danger but the spirit w'hich animated 
the w'hole English community w as not w'anting in the 
telegraph officials, who neyer slackened their endeav- 
ours till the long slender wires again sti etched their 
delicate network oier the countri' Space does -not 
permit of anj detailed description of the telegrajih 
operations during this peiiod of stress, but the follow'ing 
extract from Sir W 0 ’Shaughnessj’’s report is full of 
interest “ B3' far the most interesting occurrence in 
the histor3' of the restoration of our lines is found in 
the dashing exploit of Captain Stew'art, Mr Harring- 
ton, i\Ir McInt\Te, and kir Devin in running up a 


fl3Ung line from Ca^vnpore to Lucknow in the last 
ad\ ance of the Commander-m-Chlef m that city The 
cool intrepiditj;' and leady lesources displa3'ed by 
Captain Stew'art on this occasion gained for him the 
hearty applause of the w'hole aim3' His report is one 
of the best proofs 3'et given of the value of the (Tele- 
graph) Depaitment in mihtai3^ operations, as well as 
in its political and civil beatings ” The depaitment 
not only lost manj' hundieds of miles of material, but 
suffered seveielj' through the muidei of man3' of its 
oificeis, and w'hen the Mutinj' had been finally quelled, 
Sii \Y O’Shaughnessy found that traces of the 
teriible stiain w'eie apparent in the temporary loss of 
mo) ale w'hirh w'as evident 

The services rendered by its members aie commemo- 
lated on a gianite obelisk subsciibed foi by the 
Depaitment and erected in fiont of the Delhi Tele- 
giaph Office in 1902 Of the tw'o Delhi signallers. 
Pilkington died not many j'eais aftei the Mutiny, but 
Biendish icceived a pension of full pa3', and leceived the 
medal of the Victoiian Oidei w'hen he stood hy the 
obelisk W'hen it w’as unyeiled bj' Loid Cuizon 

Having recovered from the effects of the Mutiny, 
the expansion of the telegiaph sj’stem w’as pushed on 
apace, and during the next tlnee 3'eais lines w'eie con- 
structed dow'ii the East and West Coasts of the Penin- 
sula Rangoon w'as connected w'ltli Calcutta viH Dacca 
and the Aiakan coast Karachi w'as linked up w'lth 
Bombay andLahoie, and extensions to large cities and 
trade centres on the mam loutes w'ere erected 

During 1857, some officeis of the depaitment weie 
sent across to Ceylon and b3^ the end of the 3^ear lines 
extended fiom Galle to Colombo and Kandy and north- 
W'ai ds to Manaai In September 1858, a gutta-percha- 
coveied cable w’as successfull3r laid across the Palk 
Straits This cable w’as 25 miles long, and w’as laid 
b3' Ml Wickham in bad w’eather with a native sailing 
vessel Sii W 0 ’ Shaughnessy sai^s “The operation 
was as difficult the line as long, the navigation at least 
as dangerous as that of jilacing the cable across the 
Straits of Dovei, for w'hicli a squadron of steamers and 
costly machinei3^ w'ere emplo3'ed Mr Wickham per- 
foimed his task under sail, and w'lth no other apparatus 
than the rude w’lndlass of a native vessel ’ ’ This cable 
lasted W'ell until 1867 w'hen it failed and was replaced 
b3' one of a later tj'pe 

Sir W O’Shaughnessy left India in June i860, 
and shortly afterw'aids retired from the service and 
died at Southsea 111 January 1889 So passed from 
India one of the most interesting personalities of the day, 
and one whose services w'ere of Imperial significance, 
and deserved moie public recognition than has ever 
been accorded The sole memorial of him m India is a 
portrait, presented by his eldest daughter, which hangs 
in the Signal Room of the Calcutta Telegraph Office 

At the close of this formative period of ten years 
when Sir W O’Shaughnessy left India, there w’ere 
11,000 miles of line and 150 offices The total number 
of messages dealt w'lth in India, Pegu (Burma) and 
Ce3'lon w'as 202,428 The total revenue ( excluding 
State messages ) w'asRs 4,23,991 and the expenditure 
Rs 17,20,427 

klajor (aftenvards Colonel) Douglas, R E , succeed- 
ed Sir W O’Shaughnessj', and he w'as the first to hold 
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the title of Director General Dunng his time th^ 
was a steady expansion of the system till m 1865 when 
he retired there were 13 390 miles of line 172 offices and 
a revenue of ten lakhs of rupees 

In January i86owhat!S now knownasthe Check 
Office was instituted by Sir W 0 Shaughnessv and 
for some time after its establishment considerable 
difficulty was expenenced when tracmgdelays owingto 
the uncertainty of the ordinary method of expressing 
time especially when near noon or midnight conse 
quent on the nsk of substituting A M for P M or from 
their nmission This difficulty was got over by count 
mg time from midnight to midnight the day being 
considered as consisting of 24 hours commencing at 
midnight The following year the introduction of 
Telegraph or Madras time was cflected 
Madras sun time was chosen as the longitude of that 
place la about equidistant from Calcutta and Bombay 
In addition the fact that there wxis a Government 
observatory there ensured the correctness of the time 
given The correct time was signalled throughout India 
from Madras at 8 0 clock every morning 

In i860 a distinct stores branch was opened 
and Lieut Mallock who ev entually became Director 
General in 1889 was placed in charge Mith it was 
associated the workshop 

With the increasing use of the teleCTaph for com 
mercial purposes, it was soon discovered that it was 
imperative to insulate all the lines and in many cases 
lines had to be reconstructed New patterns of msu 
lators and instruments were introduced several of them 
being devised by the Director Ceneral A reofganwa 
tionof the department with increased pav and improved 
prospects was sanctioned m 1861 A new system 
of accounts w^as also introduced which at first was by 
no means successful Although considerable nrogress 
was made during the five years ending wTth 1805 yctit 
IS on record that there were numerous complaints from 
Chambers of Commerce and m the public press against 
the inaccurawand delays in commercial messages 
Colonel D C Robmson succeeded Colonel Douglas 
in 1865 and at once inaugurated lus vigorous j^minis 
tration by the introduction of many needed reforms 
He introduced a complete reorganization of the depart 
ment m all grades Salaries were increased promo 
tion regulated certain privileges were granted to the 
signalling staff who were paid according to quabfica 
tions and were thus pven a strong incentive to improve 
themselves b\ pnv ate study Anew tariff was intro 
duced and the compulsory u e of stamps in lieu of 
money parent for telegrams wa. presenbed 

In 1865 through communication with England 
was first established The route was inJ Turkey and 
the tanff was £5 for 0 words Delays and errors in 
messages were so great as to be the subject of ontv etsil 
complaint with the result that m 1866 a Parliament 
ary Select Committee was appointed to take evidence 
on Last Indian commumcations The result was the 
establishment of two additional routes that known 
as the Indo European through Persia which was opened 
m Jamiarj 1870 and that mi Sue aid Adin to 
Bombai m March of the same year The following 
a cSI Madras was connected to Penang bj 

‘4 


Col RobinSon left India on two years leave in 1866 
and during his absence the department was adminis 
tered first by Colonel Glover R E and subsequently by 
Major Murray One of the most important operations 
earned out m 1866 67 was the laying of a new cable 
between India and Ceylon It was laid by Captain 
Sliffe Commander of H M S Ambermtch and 
Engmeer of the Indo European Telegraph Depart 
ment assisted by Captain Mallock. The cable w'as laid 
across the Palk Straits fromTalamanaar to the island 
of Rameswaram near the celebrated temple A land 
line of 10 miles was erected to the village of Pamban 
whence two cables each a mile and a half long complet 
«f the communications to the mainland This cable 
was insulated with Hoojiers core and lasted well 
Another very important work was doubling the line be 
tween Bombay and Karachi which involved much diffi 
cutty passing as it docs through the Runn of Cutch and 
theSind Deserts Other extra wnreswete erectedalong 
the mam routes and new lines were constructed along 
the railways At the end of March 1867 there were ir 826 
miles of line carrying a single wire 1 33 carrying two 
wires II miles carrying threewires 198 carrying four 
and 4 carrynng five wires 

Dunng his stay at home Colonel Robinson made 
arrangements for regularly recruitingthe staffwithwell 
educated young gentlemen who received nominations 
from the Secretary of Stale After passing a preJim 
inary exammationthcy receivwlaspecial technical educa 
tion mainly under the eminent Engineer and Electncian 
SirMilliam Prcoce and eventually came out to India 
under 1 ten \cirs covenmt Between the years 1868 
and 1871 seventy two officers were ajmomted the last 
one now remaining m India being Sir Svdney Hutchm 
son hi the present Director General 

W hen Colonel Robmson returned to India in x868 
he brought with him two instructors who travelled from 
office to office giving lectures on technical subjects to 
the staff Oneofth m, Mr touis ^hwendler remamed 
in India and was appointed Electnciin to the Depart 
ment It is difficult to overstate the importance and 
value of the services he rendered He introduced a 
regular syst m of line testing incl localization of faults 
and drew up a most valuable code on thesubject He 
also introduced duplex telegraphy on the Indian lines 
His researches gamed him a European reputation as one 
of the most eminent telegraphists of the day and he 
possessed in addition an enthusiasm ind powers of 
imparting knowledge that made him a most successful 
teacher To him more perhaps than to anyone else 
Calcutta IS indebted for the magnificent Zoological 
C ardens at Alipore where a granite obelisk with a 
medallion portrait has been erected in appreciation of 
Ins services 

Closely associated with Mr Schwendler m his 
scientific work was Jlr (now Professor) \V F Ayrton 
who did not remain long m the Department and whose 
scientific attainments are world renowned 

In 1870 the first attempt to open a combined 

¥osta\ telegraph office was made at MuS oorie and Nairn 
al and prov ed a complete failure Colonel Robinson 
thus wnte^ on the subject The fact is the two 
duties are totally dissimilar and to endeavour to com 
bine them is as extravagant as to yoke together a race 
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horse and a cart horse ’ ’ As mentioned some time back, 
the proposal to read Morse signals by sound was 
absolutely condemned, the proposal being made m 
advance of its time This failure of combined offices 
and Colonel Robinson’s emphatic condemnation of the 
principle is an even more striking instance of the same 
thing India had, however, to wait for thirteen years 
before the system of ‘ ‘ combining ’ ’ small offices was 
introduced 

In 1868 the system of training British soldiers m 
telegraphy was introduced, and the offices at Kamptee, 
Muttra, and Ferozepore were manned entirely by mih- 
tary Telegraphists, while employment was found for 
other soldiers in various offices Their great value was 
first proved in 1873-74 when there was a fanune in 
Tirhoot and the resources of the Telegraph Depart- 
ment were strained to their utmost In order to cope 
with the requirements, 541 miles of temporary' line and 
13 offices were opened in 35 days Had it not been for 
the military telegraphists who were utilized to set free 
civihans at various offices, it would hardly have been 
possible to meet the sudden demands made on the 
signalling stafi 

Another direction in which there was urgent need 
of reform was the design and manufacture of the ma- 
tenal used for the lines, and Captain Mallock was em- 
ploy'ed in England on this duty' He brought to bear 
on this subject a thoroughly practical knowledge of the 
requirements for India, together mth great energy, and 
it IS to him the Department is indebted for the high 
class of material now generally in use It was at this 
time stranded steel wire for use at river spans was in- 
troduced, by which means the constant failure of many 
nver cables was obviated By the use of specially con- 
structed high masts, or by taking advantage of precip- 
itous banks, many vtry' long spans were erected In 
1873 a span was erected across the Kistna river at Bez- 
wada in the Madras Presidency which measured 5,070 
feet from post to post This span is still m existence 
and IS probably the longest in the woild 

In 1868 India was for the first time formally 
represented at the International Telegraphic Conference 
held at Vienna, and has since taken an important 
part in all subsequent conferences 

Major-General Robinson retained charge of the 
Department till his death in 1877, and the progress m 
all branches of the service was continuous and unbroken 
During his tenure of office the line and wire mileage had 
increased from 13,258 miles of line and 14,137 of wire 
to 17)232 of line and 39,113 of wire The number of 
offices increased from 174 to 222, and the number of 
messages sent had increased to considerably over a 
million The value of the messages had risen from 
Rs 9,06,376 to Rs 23,71,359 In the same penod the 
revenue had risen from Rs 9,26,210 to Rs 26,78,578, 
and in 1877 for the first time in its history the net 
revenue, excluding interest on capital, showed a profit 
of Rs 19,995 

It was a matter for deep regret that Major-General 
Robinson, to whose commanding administrative abili- 
ties this gratify'ing result was due, did not live long 
enough to report to the Government he had so faith- 
fully and zealously' served, that the success he had 
stnven for so ably had at length been achieved 


Major-General Robinson was succeeded by Colonel 
R Murray who had been with the Department since 
the days of the Mutiny and had proved himself an able 
coadjutor to his distinguished chief 

The first of the long extensions on the frontier was 
erected by' Mr Pitman dunng the cold weather of 1876- 
77 It consisted of a line from Jacobabad across the 
Smd desert to Quetta and Khelat via the Bolan Pass 
This line proved invaluable during the Afghan War 

In the year 1877-78 for the first time since the es- 
tablishment of the Department the receipts more than 
covered the working expenses The following year 
there was a suiplus of Rs 6,08,246, which included a 
loss of Rs 18,162 sustained m working the Ceylon sys- 
tem of telegraphs 

Owing to the large number of ‘ ‘ nomination ’ ’ 
officers engaged m the y'ears 1868 to 1871, a serious 
block in promotion had been caused, and m the latter 
year further recruitment had been stopped In 1877, 
however, it was decided that more officers were required, 
and an examination was held for seven appoint- 
ments The successful candidates underwent training 
at the Royal Indian Engineering College at Coopers 
Hill, and arrived m India in November 1878 and Jan- 
uary 1879 Since then up till the date the CoUege was 
closed in October 1906, officers have been trained there 
and sent out y'early' From time to time selected officers 
have also been appointed from England, and from the 
Engineering College at Rurki 

On the ist July 1880, the Ceylon Telegraphs, which 
had been administered by the department since 1869, 
were re-transferred to the Cey'lon Government, under 
which administration they have since remained 

In 1881 the department lost tivo officers whom it 
could ill spare in Mr Schwendler whose services have 
already been mentioned, and Major Eckford The latter 
had been employ'ed chiefly in connection with the stores 
and workshops, and had done much in forming and 
admmistenng these very' important branches 

The following y'ear saw the introduction of the 
Licensed sy'stem regularizing the rules under which rail- 
ways and other systems outside the Imperial Telegraph 
Department were permitted to undertake the trans- 
mission of paid messages for the public The monop- 
oly of despatching messages on pay'ment is strictly' 
enforced, but it was decided by the Government of 
India that in the interests of the senders of telegrams, 
railway's should be encouraged to carry pubhc telegrams, 
“to as great an extent as is compatible with the 
proper use of their telegrams for the primary us** 
of railway' traffic ” Officers in canals and other 
licensed systems as well as railway's were authorized 
to accept messages from the pubhc and to retain the 
charges It was also laid down that there should be 
but one pubhc telegraph message system throughout 
India Col Murray' retired from the Department in 
June 1883 and was succeeded by Mr (now Sir) A J 
Leppoc-Cappel, who was the senior of the “ Morse Assist- 
ants, ” whose services had been charactenzed throughout 
by marked ability Under his management the Depart- 
ment made great progress 

The yeai 1883 witnessed the most radical change 
yet made in the depaitment when what is now known 
as ‘ ‘ combined ’ ’ offices were introduced Whefe the 
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telegraph mes^iage revenue was not sufficient to justifj 
departmental offices being opened the cheaper agency 
of the Postal Department was employed and the work 
was earned out by Postal officials (trained for the pur 
pose bj the Telegraph Department) m addition to 
their postal duties The whole scheme was carefuUj 
worked out b> Mr (now Sir Albert) Leppoc Cappel and 
Mr (now Sir Fredenck) Hogg the twoDirectors-General 
The sjstem has been a succe s from the first the two 
departments have worked m perfect accord each plac 
mg its resources at the disposal of the other and the 
result has been the extension of the telegraph into parts 
which it could otherwise never have reached thus aid 
ing mercantile enterpnse and earning a large revenue 
for the Government In addition to opening tel^aph 
offices in many Post Offices the further change was in 
troduced that ev er j I ost Office w as authorized to accept 
messages for transmission to the nearest telegraph 
station 

So earlyas 1875 a private line worked with dial m 
struments was supplied in Bombay for the Peninsular 
and Onental Steam Navigation Company and shortly 
after similar lines were supplied in various parts 
of the country The invention of the microphone in 
1877 and the rapiditj with which it was improved and 
combined with the telephone led to particular atten 
tion being given to these instruments After a senes 
of tnals an instrument invented hy Mr \\ P John 
ston the Electncian was adopted and installed in the 
ma]onty of the private lines In i88x the Govern 
ment decided that private entetpnse m telephone 
business should be encouraged and licenses were granted 
to the Onental Telephone Company Limited to 
establish expanses m Calcutta Madras Bombay and 
Rangoon In 188 an exchange was opened bv the 
Company in Karachi The rules regulating the 
^ant of these licenses were revised in 1883 While 
Government does not compete with the licensed 
telephone rompanie such connections as ma\ be re 
^ired for Government officials are usually supplied by 
the Telegraph Department In 1905 UcalGovem 
m^ts were permitted to use any agency they prefer 
red for connections they require ^ * 

Following on the annexation of Upper Burma a 
heav7 strain was thrown on the resources of the depart 
ment to meet the demands for telegraphic communi 
existing teli 

&d to b “ “>1 
rnl h' Cappel Has succeeded m 1889 by 

In S ft Apnl 1890 ^ 

n 1887 the use of hard drawn copper wire with 
>’=“1 “a™ on tte W 

Hailaiiss 

nMtb.a,d.. Tamn and Manipur" loTssam 


line runs through a country parts of which were almost 
unknown at the time of its erection It proved of 
much value during the rebellion at Manipur in March 
iSqi whin the Chief Commissioner of Assam andmany 
other officers were murdered In this outbreak the 
Department lost two of its officers Mr W B Melville 
the Superintendent of the Assam Division and 
Mr James 0 Brien signaller who were both murdered 
at Myankhoung near Jlanipur This line has proved 
a most valuable alternative route into Burma and 
direct communication is maintained between Calcutta 
and Mandalay over about twelve hundred miles of as 
difficult and diversified a country as can well be 
imagined 

In 1878 Mr J W Duthy an officer of the De 
partment was lent to the Kashmir State for the purpose 
of constructing telegraph lines which were subsequently 
handed over to the State Native management however 
was such that the line could not be depended upon 
In 1891 when theBntish frontier was extended to Gil 
git a reliable line was required and the Telegraph De 
partment was called on to undertake the task The 
problem was a most difficult one as the lines had to 
be maintained in good working order over the Tragbal 
and Burzil passes (the latter 13 500 feet abov e sea lev el) 
Not only had the line to be of sufficient strength to 
resist the snow but a route had to be chosen clear of the 
track of avalanches To admit of the line being prop 
erly maintained and repairs effected stations had to 
be fixed at frequent intervals In these stations the 
staff pass the winter entirely isolated from the outer 
world Mr H S Olphertwasputmcharceof this very 
important work and for four years he and his staff were 
employed Each working season the damage sustained 
during the preceding winter was repaired and the expen 
ence gamed utilized m improving the alignment till by 
189495 when trouble broke out m Chitral a magni 
ficent line existed from ^Iu^^ee m the Punjab Hills to 
Cilgit nearly 400 miles in length which proved of the 
greatest value The maintenance of the line in winter 
still presents the greatest difficulty and dinger On 
the 14th January 1897 a repairing party was swept 
away in an avalanche with a loss of five lives Again 
on New li ear 5 Day 1900 eight hv es including 
Mr Scott a signaller were lost Such accidents 
cannot be guarded against and the lives thus lost are 
a portion of the pnee to be paid for the protection 
of the North M est Frontier 

Almost as difficult a task was the extension of lines 
on the Eastern frontier into Siam though thedifficul 
tics encountered was of an absolutely different nature 
In 1884 85 the Burma lines were extended from Tavoy 
down the valley of the Tenasserim river to the Siamese 
frontier on the road to Kanbun and Bangkok The 
valley of the Tenasserim is in dense forest practically 
uninhabited and the sickness and fever that more than 
decimated the workmgparties practically stopped com 
mumcation The difficulties encountered m transport 
and cutting a track through the heavy forest were 
almost insurmountable and it took several years before 
the line could be considered reliable A sliorter line 
which did not present equal difficulties was also 
weeted from Moulmein to Myawaddy to meet the 
Siamese Ime from Raheng 
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In 1894-95 a turther extension on the Eastern 
frontier was made to Kentung, 197 miles east of Mone 
(the most easterly station in the Southern Shan States) 
A line of temporary material, uninsulated, was run up 
in May to July Communication was maintained on this 
line dunng the rains with vibrating sounders The 
work was of the most arduous nature, greatly due to 
the time of year at which it was undertaken The staff 
suffered greatly from sickness, and Mr G Brace, Sub 
Assistant Superintendent, died of fever contracted on 
the Salween river This line was made permanent the 
following cold weather 

Sir William Brooke, k c i E , retired m April 1895, 
having held charge of the Department since 1890 He, 
like his distinguished predecessor. Sir Albert Leppoc- 
Cappel, K c I E , was one of the ‘ ' Morse Assistants ” 
Like his predecessor, he displayed exceptional merit and 
ability from the date he entered the department, a 
promise amply fulfilled by the success of his Administra- 
tion 

The lines of the Department m Bengal, Eastern 
Bengal and Assam suffered greatly m the earthquake 
of the 12th June 1897 Two cables across the Brahma- 
pootra river at Jogigopa, near Goalpara, and three 
cables across the Megna were destroyed, as also were 
the two large spans A mast 68 feet high at the Teesta 
river crossing near Kauma sunk into the ground till 
only 2 feet of the top was visible Widespread 
damage was also done to the land lines and to offices, 
which disorganized the usual traffic arrangements for 
the time being It was not possible to lay new cables 
over the Megna till the 29th of June nor on the Brahma- 
pootra till the 17th of July, owing to the state of the 
rivers, and offices had to be opened on the banks of those 
rivers at which messages were transferred by boats 

In January 1899, Mr C H Reynolds, c i e , who 
had held charge of the department since 1895, retired 
He was the senior of the “ nomination” officers, and 
entered the department in 1868 His service w'as one 
of great brilliance, his administration of the department 
was most successful, and by his retirement Govern- 
ment lost an exceptionally capable officer 

He was succeeded by Mr C E Pitman, c i e , whose 
characteristic energy at once manifested itself by the 
introduction of various improvements Amongst the 
most notable of these was the introduction of the 
Wlieatstone automatic instruments on the Calcutta- 
Madras, Calcutta-Bombay and Calcutta-Rangoon 
circuits 

In May igoo the Department came to the aid of 
the Great Indian Peninsular Railway by manning 
their offices on the occasion of a strike among the rail- 
way signallers, and thus prevented much inconvenience 
to the public 

Mr Pitman was succeeded in May, 1900, by 
another “nomination” officer, Mr F G Maclean, 
who in this, the Jubilee year of the Department was 
able to report that the earnings had exceeded those of 
any previous year by Rs 5=70,000 Also that with 
the exception of the years 1897-98 (when owing to the 
disturbances on the North-West Frontier, the revenue 
fiom State messages was abnormally high), the per- 
centage of net revenue on Capital outlay was the high- 
est on record An interesting evidence of the growth of 


the Department is afforded by the following figures — • 


Miles of line had increased 100 

per cent 

m 15 

„ „ wire „ „ 



„ 13 

Number of offices , 

ff 


.. 9 

Number of pnvate messages 

M 

>> 

„ 10 

Value of „ „ 

19 

n 

.. 13 

Total number of paid 

If 


II 

„ value , „ 

1* 

1 

,, 14 

„ receipts „ , „ 
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„ 14 

Working expenses 

n 

SI 
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Early m 1902 negotiations that had been in prog- 
ress since 1899 were brought to a successful issue, 
and the tariff between India and Eurojie was reduced 
from 4S {5 francs) to 2s 6d (31,25 francs) a word At 
the same time the Government of India abolished the 
extra terminal charge on messages to and from Burma 
In gaming this concession the Government of India un 
dertook to guarantee the Indo-European and Eastern 
Telegraph Cable Companies’ routes against loss for 10 
3'ears to a maximum extent of £45,000 a yeai 

The same j'ear electric power was introduced into 
the workshops at Alipur, and a good many automatic 
and semi automatic machines were installed at the 
same time The Department made special arrangements 
in connection with the Delhi Coronation Durbar Some 
3,500 miles of w'lre for general and raihva)' requirements 
and 138 miles of wire for local offices m and around 
Delhi w’ere erected 

In 1903 a reorganization of both the Superior and 
Signalling and Upper Subordinate Establishments ’vas 
sanctioned, which afforded some much-needed relief, and 
improvements m pay and prospects 

The same year saw the erection of another of the 
long frontier extensions from Nushki to Dalbandin, 
a line which runs through a desert, and the construction 
of w'hich jiroved most trying to the endurance of the 
staff 

Wireless telegraph experiments, which had heen 
started the previous year, were continued, and the prac- 
ticability of establishing communication betiveen Saugor 
Island and the Sandheads w'as proved 

In November 1903 Jlr F G Maclean retired and 
was succeeded by the present incumbent Sir Sydney 
Hutchinson 

The last three years hav^e witnessed considerable 
progress A printing system of telegraphing called 
Bandot has been introduced on some of the mam cir- 
cuits, and a world’s record for distance with this sj'stem 
has been established Wireless Telegraphic communi- 
cation has been established betw'een Diamond Island 
on the Burmese coast and Port Blair in tlie Andamans 
with a subsidiary station at Table Island This latter 
has in consequence been converted into a Lion’s sig- 
nalling station Wireless communication has also 
been established between Saugof Island and the pilot 
vessel at the Sandheads Expenence has shown that 
wireless work m the tiopics have special difficulties to 
contend with, especially in the effect of atmospheric 
electrical discharges These are so severe at certain 
times of the 5'ear as to disturb and occasionally pre- 
vent work being carried on Communication was es- 
tablished with H M S Ternble, Renown, and Hyacinth 
when they were m the Bay of Bengal The Temhle 
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reported that she had read the Port Blair signals at a 
distance of about 300 miles 

The introduction of the 4-anna telegram gives 
the Indian public the cheapest telegram in the world, 
when the great distances such messages are carried are 
considered Consequent on its introduction there has 
been an enormous increase m traffic and corresponding 
increase in the wires erected to deal with it 

In the end of 1904, the Director of the Traffic 
Branch, Mr T D Berrington, was sent on deputation 
to China to arrange a new convention for the working 
of the land line between Burma and Yunnan, ma Bhamo, 
the former convention having expired in September 
1904 Negotiations were satisfactorily concluded, and 
the revised convention came into force from the ist 
June 1905 The rates between India and Burma on 
the one hand and China on the other were considerably 
reduced, the reduction ranging from 7 to 13 annas a 
word all round 

Considerable preparations had to be made to cope 
with the increase of traffic expected in consequence of 
the tour of Their Ro3'al Highnesses the Prince and Prin- 
cess of Wales in India Nearly 1,200 miles of extra 
wires were erected, and wires were duplexed and Wheat- 
stone’s instruments installed in offices where a press of 
traffic was expected 

From the ist March 1905 the control of the Tele- 
graph Department was transferred from the Public 
Yffirks Department under which control it had been 
since 1870, to the new Department of Commerce and 
Industry 

The Superior Establishment now consists of the 
Dnector-General, Deputy Director-General and 2 
Directors, 2 Deputy Directors, 4 Chief Superintendents, 
31 Superintendents and 58 Assistant Supenntendents 


The Upper Subordinate Establishment consists 
of two grades of Sub-Assistant Superintendents, 36 in 
the 1st and 37 in the 2nd Grade The SignaUirig 
establishment consists of 20 Traffic Sub-Assistant Super- 
intendents, 2,658 Telegraph Masters and Signallers, 19 
Unattached List Warrant and Non-commissioned Offi- 
cers and 627 Military Telegraphists There are in 
addition 2,554 postal emploj'cs Of lower subordinates 
employed on construction and maintenance of lines, 
there are 360 Sub-Inspectors and 1,900 line riders, line 
men and spare and cable guards 

Volunteeiing has alwaj'S been encouraged among 
the signallers, and there are now 902, of whom 837 are 
efficient or extra-efficient Grants for prize money 
are made annually 

From time to time legislative powers have been 
taken by the Government with regard to the Telegraph 
Department The first Telegraph Act for India was 
XXXIV of 1854 The Acts wffiich have since been passed 
are VIII of i860, I of 1876, XIII of 1885 and XI of 
1888 These Acts deal w’lth the privileges and powers of 
Go\ernment m respect to telegraphs, their authority to 
grant licenses for the establishment of telegraphs, and the 
regulations under which telegraphs are to be w'orked 
Thej' jirovide and regulate the powers of the depart- 
ment to jilace telegraph lines and posts on public and 
private lands, and declare penalties for infringement of 
licenses, and all other offences connected with telegraph 
lines and the transmission of telegraph messages 
Rules and regulations for the acceptance, transmission 
and custod}' of telegrams are published from time to 
time in the Gazette of India and ha\e the force of law' 

The Government of India have also legislated for 
the supplj' and u'-e of electrical energj' throughout 
India, m the Electricit}' Act III of 1903 


The follo<wmg Table gtves ihe Capital, Revenue and Expenditure of the department in decennial periods up to 1890, 

for 1895, 1900 , and the last five years 


1850 51 
i860 6r 
1870 71 
1880 81 
i8go gi 
i8g5 g6 

1900 01 

1901 02 

1902 03 

1903 04 

1904 05 
190^ 06 


Capital Account 

Evpenditure 
of the 
>ear 

Expenditure 
to the end of 
the year 

£ 

24,200 

£ 

24,300 

333.210 

6,493,660 

665,080 

23,632,340 

839.043 

25,490,765 

1,968,580 

50,241 676 

1,384,286 

58 768,582 

3,259,337 

70,923,416 

3 7*6,122 

74,639,538 

4,929,177 

70,568,715 

3 669,442 

83,238,157 

4,122,392 

87,360,549 

57,07,114 

930,67,579 


Messigea 

L 

624,520 

1,244,777 

3,9i2,64g 
5,216 6x0 
7,189,825 
9,460,119 
8,849,928 
8,807,474 
8,642,221 

8,929,399 

9,394,309 


Revenue 


Em endituke 

Miscellane 

ous 

Total 

ConstiULlion 

(Capital) 

Working 

(Revenue) 

£ 

£ 

£ 

24,300 

£ 

3, *40 

6,227,660 

333,2*0 

*,394,040 

45,893 

1,290,670 

665,080 

2,417,440 

588,988 

4,501,637 

839,043 

3,171,470 

*,6*2,245 

6,828,855 

1,968,580 

4,688,802 

1,785,124 

8,974,949 

*,384,286 

5,783,73* 

2,038,563 

11,498,682 

3,259,337 

7,084,371 

2,264 233 

11,114,161 

3,716,122 

7,550.075 

2,433,408 

11,240,882 

4,929.*77 

7,934,730 

2,485 765 

II 127,986 

3,669,442 

8,074,169 

2,668,498 

**,597,897 

4,122 392 

8.203,715 

2,839,863 

*2,234,172 

5,707,* *4 

8,985,785 


T Dial 

£. 

24,300 

*,727,250 
3 082,520 
4,010,513 
6,657,382 
7,168,017 
10,343,708 
11,266,197 
12,863,907 
11,743,611 
12,326,107 
14,692,899 


Net Revenue (exclud 
iNG Interest on 
Capital ) 


For the jear 

£ 

— 766 380 
-I 

+ 1,330,167 
2,140,053 
3 191 218 
4,414 3” 
3,564,086 
3,306,152 

3,053,817 

3,394,182 
3 248,287 


To end 
of 

each >ear 
£ 

— 2,212,980 
~ 10 204,6x0 

- 9 380,687 

+ 5,707.99s 

18,970,188 
37,023,939 
40,588,025 
43,894, *77 

46,947,994 

50,342,176 

53,590,463 
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me sJblomS’‘'Sirg“T(rtir5r^^ tl«l.i.cn>„lv.n. m>l«p nxmbct o! e(r.c« anJ 

traffic dealt with Inland foreign and free with the rexenue and diargea per mile 



Of the offices 8o wre departmental nn<l f\ 9 comlined Of the ^3 miles of «irr 153^95 milrt 
are m departmental nv the rematnler «< rrnlel to nnaK nilwaxs etc Tlirrr are in adliiion 3^7t«0 
miles of cables ^ ^ ... - ... 

JJithfpfof^h AdmmwtTatiofl nciKirts of tlw Jnttan TdeRfapU Dejirtment lltitidi rmnire \el \ 

Tlie Electric Telegraph to In<ha h\ C II Rexnol Is c 1 r Journal of tJy Inxlitni of ri-ctncil rngmeers 
1801 Earlj Hwtorj of tl** Telegraph in Imha !\ P \ Ink f jr Im|vnal raxriirer India. 


Tiurfic. 

Wien tie telegraph sjstem was first tlrmvn 01*01 
for the use of the public on the ist of I cl ruarj 1S55, 
the lines were unmsulateil and onU camett me wire 
whilelhcrcwerc but 3 55 miles of line 3,314 miles of 
snre and 4S offices open Tlic s-aluc of the tnfiic di» 
posed of was Rs 4050 State messages and Rs 40760 
pm^at a total of Its 64 Sio Dunng the first *•* 
montlis the sjstcm was oj en 0 971 messages were des 
patchnl of wlucli t 438 were sent on State setMce Of 
the remaining 8 533 messages, ^14 w t rc sent bj intix rs 
The cash roc ills were Rs 6o 534 7-o It is remark 
able to notice how from the xcf) tirst 111 wires wen 
used bj natixes and wbat is cqualU mlcrcsling is the 
fact as recorded I j Sir O Slnughnessj tbaX 
not only do they use the lines for finmcial im inesv 
hut on the xery mo t delicate and secret matters affect 
ing family arrangements lictrotlnls marriages aiwl 
other domestic aflairs of which tlex treat with an 
absence of all disguise which is almost l>exoK» 
b li t 

As has l)ccn mcntioncrl m the first part of this arli 
cle an e*frcrimcntal line from Calaitta to Kerlgerei 
and Diamond Harbour was erected in 1831 5 oxer 
which the jublic were permitted to send mc«s.agcs 
The tanff then charged was as follows — To any stl 
tion on the Diamond Harlxiur line four annas for each 
worf of not more than two syllables and one anna f r 
each additional syllable To any station beyond tiic 


llnoghlx on the Keilgcrnr line d lul le these rales were 
eharKcal When the system was thrown 0|>en In the 
I«llif a clixTg rlonrrujirrf r uteen words jrr rt ne 
<f 4>« milfs ot /ffre J/i /iBc wa male Tms tariff 
mmin«l in fitcr until A) ril i^yri, when it wa Ulernl 
llienltmti n 1^1111, that lli c/i rr/ di ftnre was chargwl 
f>r (oincilmt xxilli lie c }*ening of Ih telegrai li s\*s 
tern I • llie jml lie was ttie reerij I of enmj hints regard 
ing si hx itotiHleUxcrx and maccuncx and (mm tU 
xrrx first »j*ccial alteolion has ahnys l>een j aul to this 
evfTX complaint ireeixiiig attention ‘'ir \V O ^haugh 
nessx m liis re} rts on tins suljcct draws attentn n 
to llic fact that similar c« mplaints were nfe ml nglanil 
an I in Amenen and menu ns that in 1 nghnd it was 
|iossille In intHff against losses innirml thmugli tele 
graphic I lunders r r delays. The signalling csti! Ii h 
ment xsas enhsirl on the «]wi to commence with ami 
the conhtionx of serxicc are v» dissimilar fn m other 
work tint It can hanllx lie siirj rising tint nxerx largi 
iiumlicr of the la Is emploxTsl jroxrsi useless nn<! ‘'ir 
k\ O ‘shauglmessy rc|>orts of ex era ten |*crs«ns we 
cm|>lnx o« t ni/ wc consider oiirsehrs f irlunatt indeetl 
if two or three arc found to jKissess the qualities and 
habits escnlial for the sliities of the Telegra}*li 

Dunng tin year ending 31st Marcli 1S56 fourteen 
months after tlic ojiemng of llic system to the |»nl he 
574 miles of line xiirt were crectcsl and the nxcmie 
n»c to Rs. 2 31 3S0 
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By October 1858 the Morse instruments had dis 
placed the needle instruments nearly all over Indid., 
and the system of reading by sound was established as 
by far the best, and it is noted that "Mr Hills, at 
Mysore, can receive 40 words per mmute spelt m full,' 
a very high rate even now 

A notable change was introduced m May 1858 in 
the treatment of Service, t e , State messages Up to 
that date they were sent free, and the privilege had been 
abused From that date they had to be prepaid, and 
the right of priority of transmission was cancelled ex- 
cept m cases of special and indisputable emergency 
The effect of the change was apparent at once In March 
the value of Service messages was Rs 28,738 9 and m 
June Rs 6,449-14, a result that needs no comment 
In April 1859 the tariff was changed m two im- 
portant particulars First, the distance by the map 
and not the telegraph line was charged, the rate still 
remaining one rupee for 16 words for 400 miles 

Further the rates for messages exceeding the 
16-word unit were — 


16 words 
17 to 24 „ 

25 to 32 „ 

33 to 48 „ 

49 to 64 „ 


Rs I 0 

1 8 

2 0 

3 0 

4 0 


0 }-for 400 iWles 
0 I 

oj 


So that one additional word ^bove the limit of the 
group caused the next higher rate to be charged The 
sensible change was made of charging i anna a word 
per 400 miles over the 16-word unit group The effect 
of this may be judged from the fact that a 33-woid mes 
sage from Calcutta to Bombay (charged as 1,200 mdes) 
cost Rs 6-3 instead of Rs 9 The effect of the change was 
to render the Indian Telegraph Tariff cheaper than that 
prevailing m any other countr}^, and the immediate effect 
was a large rise m the number of telegrams despatched 
The same year a school for the instruction and train- 
ing of signallers was opened at Coonoor m the NJgher 
,ries for lads of European and Eurasian parentage Aftei 
passing out from the training school they spent two 
months m the departmental workshops m Bangalore, 
where they went through a course of practical work re 
gardmg repairs and adjustment of instruments and 
were then taken on m the department under an inden- 
ture for five years This school only remained open for 
one year, being closed m i860 The following February 
four training classes were opened at Barrackpore, 
Meerut, Madras and Bomba3^ 

The year 1859-60 saw the introduction, of telegraph 
stamps, one object being to enable persons res ding at 
places where there were no telegraph stations to send 
their messages prepaid by post to the nearest telegraph 
office Telegraph stamps were supplied to all treasuries 
and stamp offices In his final report before relinquish- 
ing charge of the department he had created, Sir W 
O’Shaughnessy prophesies only not that the lines would 
3neld a clear profit, but that a uniform charge for 
messages may then be adopted for all India He expect- 
ed this to occur sooner than it actually did, but that 
it did not occur within the " two or at most three 
years ’ ’ was largely due to the absence of his own strong 
personality 


In May i860 the Red Sea cable, which had lioen 
ojiened for the transmission of Indian telegrams on Uk 
1st November 1859, failed During the time it was 
opened, only 344 messages of the value of Rs 18,514 
were transmitted by it from India 

Complaints about errors and delays still continued, 
and as it was found that most mutilations occurred m 
the names of natives, several native senders were m the 
‘ ‘ habit of adopting familiar English names, such as 
Peter, Dr Green, Grant, John, etc ’’ In ordei to 
ensure a closer check on the messages sent, a new branch 
of the “ Complaint ’ ’ Office, called the ‘ ‘ Fault ’ ’ Branch, 
was opened, its function being to examine messages 
regarding which complaint had not been made In 
order also to afford a check on the speed of trans 
mission, a register of the maximum and minimum time 
intervals on the mam routes was instituted, and the 
results were made public 

In March 1862, messages of European public news 
leceived b3'^ the Overland Mail was accorded precedence 
of transmission over private messages and later on in 
the 3^ear this priority of transmission was extended to 
all Press messages of European news, irrespective of the 
channel through which the3’’ reached a telegraph office 
This privilege was accorded on the understanding that 
the whole message was published immediately after 
leceipt and that no use was made of the news before 
jiublication 

In Januar3f 1866 an important change in the tanff 
was introduced For the first 20 woids the charge was 
eight annas per 100 miles, one rupee for 200 miles, and 
one rupee eight annas per 400 miles 

The same 3'ear the state of communications to 
India were so unsatisfactory that it formed the subiect 
for a Parliamentary Commission, and according to the 
evidence given before it, the Indian signalling staff ‘ ‘ were 
then deplorably ignorant and thoroughl3^ incompetent,” 
and Colonel Robmson’s energies were devoted to im- 
proving thiS unsatiSfactor3f state of affairs He intro- 
duced a new method of grading the men, and gave them 
good prospects, permanent service, and regular treat- 
ment The hours of dut3^ were reduced to 8 hours dail3', 
and various minor concessions were given, with the 
result that the service was greatly improved 

In October 1868 the tariff was again altered, the 
charge bemg one rupee for ten words irrespective of the 
distance, a very bold measure, and one which was pre- 
mature , the more so as there was a heavy loss on the 
total working of the department It is interesting to note 
that m the 3'ear 1869-70 six offices, vtz , Karachi, Bom 
bay, Calcutta, Galle, Madras and Rangoon, disposed 
of 84 15 per cent of the total traffic of India, and the 
value of these messages was 99 76 per cent of the total 
message revenue This affords a proof of how little 
the telegraph was used outside the mam seaports, and 
IS therefore not to be wondered at that out of 187 
offices no less than 160 were worked at a loss The 
department had been extending so much that m 1869 a 
Director of Traffic was appointed, under whom all the 
offices and signalling establishments were placed The 
appointment was much needed, as the Director-General 
and his Deputy could no longer deal with the transac- 
tions of the entire department The appointment of a 
Director of Traffic was the more necessary after India 
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had taken her place among the International atomis 
strations and her lines formed integral linl^ in the lines 
of communication to the Far East In 1870 a furtlier 
concession m the tariff was made namely of^towi^ 
three words to count for one m the address Iheob 
lect of this was to encourage the public to use fuller 
addresses and so present the misdeluery and mis 
carriage of telegrams This conce sion did not pro« 
successful and in January 187 the tariff was alter^ to 
a charge of one rupee for six words the address betn 
free irrespective of distance An extra 50 per 
was charged for messages to Burma and Ceylon (to 
the same date a further concession was allowed to all 
honi fide Press messages In order to induce 
to take full advantage of thi low uniform rate bj which 
a message could be sent from or to any station in India 
for one rupee notices were posted up in all but Prwi 
dencj offices that native messages would be translat 
ed free of charge for all persons unable to read or write 
English , . , 

There had up to this time been considerable 
difficulties with the various Railway administrations 
who had competed with Government but it was now 
arranged that messages could be accepted at any 
railwaj station for a Government office and vice versA 
at the above rate Also a start was made to connect by 
wire the Government with the railway telegraph office 
where there were both m the same station The new 
tariff though there was an increase in the number of 
messt^es did not prove very successful for while the 
number of pnvate inland messages increased 100 per 
cent the revenue only showed an increase of 1143 per 
cent in three jears This was less than might have 
been expected under the ptev lous tariff wnln nonnal 
expansion 

A general examination in educational and techni 
cal subjects of the Si'malling Establishment was held 
early m 1870 The results of the examination proved 
that the staff as a whole possessed a very creditable 
amount of knowledge One hundred and ten prizes 
were given in addition to promotion to higher grades 
Instruction of military telegraphists was extendi and 
classes were opened m 38 offices The following jear 
some signallers were taken on m Madras on what 
was called the local scale for service within the 
limits of the Madras Pres dencj In consideration 
of their immunity from general service they were 
paid considerably less than the general scale 
signallers 

A privileged rate for bond fide Press messages was 
introduced in 1873 and it is curious and interesting to 
note that only 375 were sent The concession cost 
the department Rs 44 188 i being the difference 
between the ordinary and the new Press rates That 
same year the London Daily Neus paid one tenth of 
the entire amount spent by the Indian Press dunng the 
jear over owe telegram containing information from the 
f^ine districts Next j ear saw the practical introduction 
of duplex telegraphy on the lon^ main routes which 
for anjtmng but short lines had proved very difficult 
to establish It is to Mr Schwendler s industry and 
inventive genius the difficulty was overcome The 
practical result was doubling the message carryiruc 
capaaty of the wires ^ 
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On the Jst April 1880 several changes were mtro 
ducedm the tariff The extra rate between India and 
British Burma was abolished as was al 0 the extra 
cbai^for messages sent at night and on Sundays and 
certain holidays The double charge for cipher was 
abolished and letter cipher was declared inadmissible 
Press messages were charged one rupee per 24 words 
by day and one rupee for 36 words by night 

The next important change was introduced in Jan 
uary 188 when telegrams were specified as deferred 
oidinary or urgent the first class being des 
patched at half the ordinary rates and the urgent 
at double those rates In addition local messages 
were introduced at a tariff of 4 annas for six words m 
tended for places within six miles of a telegraph office 
It was at once apparent that the deferred class of 
messages met a public want and was at once largely 
used by native senders 

In order to increase the carrying capacity of the 
wires an endeavour was made to introduce Wheat 
stones automatic transmission but it was found that 
the inslniments were unsuited for the country Their 
introduction was deferred till the year 1900 sine which 
date they have been m general use Quadruplex 
telegraphy was also tried and was introduced between 
Madras and Bombay m January 1887 but did not prove 
very satisfactory tW distance combined with climatic 
effects operating against its stability 

The usual quinquennial International Conference 
was held at Berlin in 1885 and India was represented by 
Colonel Sir J Bateman Champain r e Director in 
Chief of the Indo European Telegraph Department and 
Mr C H Reynolds a Superintendent of the Indian Tele 
graph Department Many improv ements and simphfica 
tions m the rules for International messages were 
effected togetherwith arcductionm the rates Between 
India and the United Kingdom the rate was reduced 
from Francs 5 60 to Francs 5 per word or from 4s yrf 
to 4s The international tariffs are all fixed in francs 
m gold and the continued fall in exchange prevented 
India from benefiting by the reduction 

The next Conference was held m Pans in 1890 
An International Conference was held at Budapest 
during June and July 1896 and the Indian representa 
tives were Messrs P V Luke ciE Deputy Director 
General and B T ffinch c i z Director in Chief of 
the Indo European Telegraph Department Forty 
three Government administrations and twenty seven 
cable companies were represented Substantial reduc 
tions were made in the rates between India and 
East and South Africa including Jlauntius also 
between India and the Straits China and Japan An 
increase in the length of a permissible word m telegrams 
wholly in plain language was made 15 letters being 
allowed as a maximum instead of 10 Also the num 
ber of figures and signs pennissible as one word when 
written in senes was increased from three to five 
It had long been recognized that many advantages 
could be obtained from the use of accumulators in w ork 
mg tdegraph circuits and as an electric light installa 
tion m Bombay had been established in 1897 and pow 
er for charging the accumulators was therefore avail 
aWe astart was made- there m 1899 with 100 cells and 
proved very satisfactory Accumulators were shortly 
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afterwards installed in the Calcutta and Madras offices, 
and ever}' year s nee has seen an increas ng number of 
offices fitted with oil eng nes and d3'namos for accumu- 
lator working This is a very important advance, and 
has resulted in much economy of space and material, 
for the increased work required from the lines required 
such large numbers of galvanic cells that space could 
not readily be found for them 

In igoo Wheatstone’s system of automatic tele- 
graphy was introduced between Calcutta and Bom- 
bay, Calcutta and Madras, and Calcutta and Rangoon 
Owmg to the mexpenence of the operators in preparing 
the tapes by punch ng, a good deal of difficulty was at 
first exper.enced, but the speed at whmh the instru- 
ments work enables large blocks of traffic to be disposed 
of very rap dly It was found this year that the time 
intervals had greatly increased, and it is interesting to 
note that both want of ra n and floods were influenc- 
ing factors On the desert fines between Deesa and 
Karachi the insulators get caked with damp salt, dust 
and sand, which causa so great a drop m the insulation 
that work is occasionally brought to a standstill As 
soon as ram comes and washes the deposit off the in- 
sulators, woik immediately improves On the other 
side of India in Eastern Bengal floods caused immense 
damage, and the interruptions thus caused were very 
prolonged owmg to the impossibility' of moving about 

The Coronation Durbar at Delhi called for very' 
special ariangements, some 2,800 miles of extra wires 
being erected to carry the heavy traffic expected Ten 
local offices were opened m Delhi itself and a staff of 
some 300 men were employed there There were 63 
Press correspondents, including 9 for Foreign papers 
His Excellency Lord Curzon’s speech at the opening of 
the Durbar was telegraphed verbatim to the London Press, 
the first time m the history of the Department of a 
speech being so telegraphed 

In 1903 the signalling staff of the Department was 
reorganizsd and their pay' and prospects cons derably 
improved The same y'ear witnessed the first sy'stematic 
exper’ments in wireless telegraphy' between Saugoi and 
the Sandheads 

An International Telegraph Conference was held 
m London in 1903 at which the representatives of India 
were Mr H A Kirk (Director-m-Chief, Indo European 
Telegraph Department), Mr (now Sir Sydney') Hutch- 
inson, Director of Telegraphs, and Mr I C Thomas 
The principal changes introduced were the admission 
as one v ord of the name of the office of destination, 
irrespective of the actual number of words comprised, 
including when necessary', the name of the country' or 
territoriM subdimsion the abolition of the official vocab- 
ulary as the sole source from which words admissible in 
code telegrams could be taken , the admission in private 
telegrams of letter cipher, which had hitherto been 
restricted to the State telegrams the abolition of a limit 
to the amount pay'able for a telegraphic reply In 
addition the rates between Austiaha and certain 
countries in the East and Far East w'ere reduced to 
a uniform rate of Francs 3 125 01 Rs 1-14-0 a w'ord 
The previous rate w'as Rs 3-8-0 a w'ord 

In Januaiy, 1904, the long -tailed -of “ 4-anna ” 
telegram was introduced, and at the same time Press 
rates were largely' reduced In order to cope with the 


increase of traffic expected, a large number of extra 
wires had been erected, and during the fiist three months 
m which the new tariff was m operation, the traffic rose 
nearly 26 per cent, with a rise in value of 4 87 per cent 
Wireless Telegraph experiments w'ere continued 
in 1903-04, and communication was established between 
Elephant Point, at the mouth of the Rangoon river, and 
Amherst, a distance of 85 miles 

An improved sy'stem of technical training of sig- 
nallers was introduced the same y'ear, providing for 
systematic training of selected men by the electrician 
and his assistants 

In September, 1904, an International Electneal 
Congiess was held m St Louisa in the United States 
of America, to which all Governments were invited to 
send representatives India was represented by Mr 
J C Shields One of the principal results of the Con- 
gress IS that efforts are being made to secure Inter 
national agreement m the nomenclature and deter- 
mination of electiical units ana standards In 
July, 1904, the Eastern Telegraph Company reduced 
their rates on the section Aden to Bombay on telegrams 
to Africa The Indian Government also reduced their 
terminal rates on the same class of tiaffic, which have 
the effect of reducing the rates to Africa by about 12 to 
15 annas a w'ord all round 

The influence of the ‘ ‘ 4-anna ’ ’ tariff on inland 
traffic for its first year of working was very' marked and 
showed an increase over the former year (1903-04) of 
30 66 per cent in number with an increase of revenue 
of 7 68 pel cent Tlie average value of an inland tele- 
gram fell at the same time by 2 3 annas A further 
effect has been a large increase in the number of 
abbreviated addresses At the close of the official year 
1905-06 there were altogether 6,723 telegraph offices in 
India and Burma open for paid telegrams of the fol- 
lowing description 

Departmental 280 

Combined postal 2,029 

Railway . 4,403 

Canal . ii 

In August, 1905, the rate for cidmary' telegrams 
between Europe and India was reduced to 2s a word 
A change was also made about the same with re- 
gard to the 4-anna telegram, allowing ten words includ- 
ing the address to be sent for that charge 

At the close of the yeai there were 82 offices at 
which delivery' of messages was effected by cyclist 
messengers Towards the close of 1905 six lead sheath- 
ed paper-insulated cables, each containing 20 conduc- 
tors, were laid, underground, in bitumen across Dalhousie 
Square in Calcutta This is the first time telegraph 
cables have been laid underground in the trojacs, and 
should time prove the experiment to be successful, 
there is little doubt many' more will be laid in large 
cities to avoid the inconvenience always occasioned by 
overhead lines 

Allusion has been made in the beginning of this 
article to the difficulties of maintaining communication 
in Bengal, and the year under review affords a notable 
instance, as four cables across the Brahmaputra sudden- 
ly failed, (a large whirlpool app anng near the cable cross- 
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On the Khyber side the sappers laid the wires with 
the advance of the troops, and Mr Luke was not per- 
mitted to advance up the Khyber till after the fall of 
Ah Musjid, the reason for the delay being, the fear of 
the wire being cut by the Afridis Permission to 
advance was given the day before Xmas, and the 
line reached Ah Mus]id on the 29th December It 
worked perfectly for two days, and it was thought 
that the wire cutting propensities of the Afridis had been 
exaggerated Next day m broad daylight, however, the 
wire was cut 2J miles from Ah Musjid, a few yards away 
from a friendly police post, and 100 yards of wire were 
stolen The line was immediately repaired, but was cut 
again the same night, the Afridis carrying off some 
5 miles The enemy having thus given clear evidence of 
their intentions, it was deaded noi to repair the line, and 
m the meantime an extension was made to Lundi Kotal 
The inconvenience of not having communication through 
the Pass was serious, and as it was hoped the tribes would 
settle down, the break was repaired The line was next 
erected to Dakka and then on to Jellalabad The cold 
experienced m working in and beyond the Khj^ber was 
intense, and the down country men employed on the 
Working parties suffered severely The line was even 
tually erected into Gundamuck on the 24th April 
The Afridis m the rear had not been idle and wire cutting 
was of nightly occurrence, and as it was not considered 
advisable politically to take too much notice of the 
offence, the Telegraph Department went on suppljnng the 
Afndis wth wire for months An interesting incident 
showing the value of telegraphic communications was 
that the telegram from Sir Louis Cavagnan to London, 
announcing the signature of the Treaty ot Gundamuck, 
was handed m to that office at 5 pm, and the repl}' 
to it was timed London 6-30 p m of the same da}'’ 
With the withdrawal of the troops, the lines were dis- 
mantled, and the heat proved even more trying than 
the cold in which the lines had been erected Cholera 
later broke out and increased the troubles the party had 
to bear, but every yard of wire was brought back m 
safety On this section 107 miles of line and 117 of wire 
had been erected the wire had been cut g8 times, and 
60 miles of it had been stolen The interruptions caused 
by wire cutting aggregated 49 days in the six months 
the line was working The traffic on the single wire, 
especially during the withdrawal, was very heavy, and 
called for extraordinary exertions from Mr Luke, his 
assistant, Mr Duthy, and the staff Over 30,000 
messages were disposed of, Lundi Kotal office alone 
accounting for over 6,500 

The difficulties encountered by the Kurram and 
Khyber parties m the way of transport, great though they 
iVere, were less than those which Mr Pitman at Quetta 
had to surmount All the stores had to be brought by 
road from Sukkur on the Indus, through the Bolan Pass 
up to Quetta, just at the time when the demands for 
transport for military supplies were at their maximum 
In spite of the unflagging exertions of Mr Pitman and 
his staff it was impossible to get the line up to Chaman, 
just beyond the Khojak Pass till the 22nd February 
Considerable difficulty was expenenced m taking the 
Irile over the Pass, owing to the steepness of the slopes 
and their rocky nature The party also suffered 
severely from cold The line was extended into 


Kandahar on the 31st March, a fine performance as the 
last 77 miles were erected in sixteen working days 
Curiously enough, there was only one case of wire cutting 
between Chaman and Kandahar 

By the time the Treaty of Gundamuck was signed, 
420 miles of line and 20 offices had been opened by the 
three columns For the first time, military telegraphists 
were employed m the field offices, and their great value 
for this work was fully established 

For the first time also the great value of the ware 
along the lines of communication was realized and the 
necessity for having a regular organization and equip- 
ment was proved The value of the services rendered 
by the Department and its officers were fully recognized, 
and Messrs P V Luke and C E Pitman received 
the decoration of the Indian Empire, which Order had 
just been created 

Before arrangements could be made to revise the 
equipments for field telegraphs, hostilities again broke 
out consequent on the murder of Sir Louis Cavagnan 
m Cabul m the early part of Septembei 1879 At this 
time Mr Pitman uas at Quetta, Messrs Joseph and 
Reade on the Kurram, and iMr Duthy on the Khyber, 
and m anticipation of an advance, supplies had been 
accumulated at Karatoga in the Kurram and Dakka 
be5'ond the Khyber General Roberts was at Kushi 
beyond the Shuturgardan, and every effort was made to 
push on the wire to him, but it did not reach that place 
till the troops were moving on to Cabul Neither escort 
nor transport for the telegraph party could be spared, so 
Mr Joseph had to return to the Shuturgardan, having 
a narrow escape of being cut up by the enemy on the 
way The enemy then set themselves to destroy the 
line on both sides of the Shuturgardan, and by the 12th 
October it was found impossible to maintain communi- 
cation with India Finally, on the 20th October, Mr 
Joseph received permission to go ahead, and leaving 
the wrecked line behind him, he accompanied Dr Bellew 
to Cabul, arriving there on the 26th October Next 
day he started erecting a line towards the Khyber and, 
finally, joined hands with Mr Luke at Jagdallak on the 
19th November, thus establishing for the first time tele- 
graphic communication between Cabul and India 

The siege of Cabul commenced on the 14th Decern 
ber, Messrs Luke and Kirk, who had been sent up to 
assist, being there at the time All the important posts 
within the Sherpur Cantonments were connected by 
telegraph The enemy were dispersed on the 23rd De- 
cember, and the wrecked line was immediately recon- 
structed The field lines back to our frontier were dis- 
mantled 111 June 1880 

On the Quetta side Mr Pitman, who had taken fur- 
lough, had been replaced by Mr R Boteler A short line 
was run up to Kach, 45 miles from Quetta, and 9 miles 
of line had been constructed to accompany the troops 
moving from Kandahar to Girishk, when the disaster at 
Maiwand occurred This line had to be abandoned when 
the troops returned to Kandahar, and was completely 
destroyed As soon as the siege of Kandahar com- 
menced, all important posts were connected by telegraph, 
and m addition a telephone line was erected between the 
signal tower and the north-west bastion and was used 
foi directmg the fire of the guns Four lines of wire 
entanglements were also carried completely round the 
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citv When the ‘;iege was raised b> Lord the 

line between Kandahar and Chaman which had been 
completeh destrojed was repaired Jlessrs Botelerand 
Pinhe> were m Kandahar throughout the lege and 
the value of their services was acknowledged bj Oo\ 
eminent , , .. 

In connection with the militarj operations of the 
Kandahar Field Force a railwaj was constructed be 
tweenRnk andSibi and when the railwaj works were 
pushed on up the Harnai Pass a temporarj telegraph 
line was erected alohg the route and was extended to 
Quetta ti 4 Kach The greater portion of this line ww 
destrojed bj the tribes after the defeat at Maiwand 

In consequence of the murder of Mr Daniant a 
Politic 1 Officer m October 1879 an expedition was 
sent against the Nagas A line was run up to GoUghat 
and subsequentlj to Kohima and Chucka The partj 
was under Mr U J Browne and great difficulty m pro 
curing labour and transport was experienced In this 
small expedition field post offices in each telegraph office 
were established 

Great demands were made on the Department m 
connection with the expedition into Upper Burma m 
October 1885 There were existing lines and cables in 
the countrj but they were found to be in such bad or 
der that wholesale reconstruction had to lie undetlaken 
The lines were maintained between Prome and Manda 
laj along the Irrawaddj and the Lower Burma line was 
extended from Tounghoo to Mjing\ an and thence on to 
Yamethin The ware wasconstantlj cut bj dacoitsand 
much difficulty was experienced m maintaining com 
municatjons There were militarj operations through 
out the greater part of the new provance fot some time 
and in the meantime the telecraph sjstcm was steadily 
deyeloped as each portion of the countrj came under 
our control Messrs C P Landon C F H Maclcanc 
andR C Barker were spcciallj mentioned by Coyern 
ment in connection wath these lines. 

In 1888 the Department was again called on for 
field work in connection with expeditions into Sikkim 
Hazara and the Chin Hills The Sikkim lines were 
erected bj Mr W H M Hare and were remarkable for 
the altitude which the lines reached In all 105 miles of 
line and 12 offices were opened including an office it 
Bhutong at an elevation of 13 500 feet The offices 
were worked almost entirely lij Military Telegraphists 
who together with the construction party underwent 
considerable hardships 

In September 1888 field lines were commencetl in 
connection with the expedition into Hazara from 
Abottabad to Oghi Early in October tlie lines were 
extended with the advance of the trooi>s to the Black 
Alountain The campaign lasted roughly two months 
dunng which 158 miles of line ind 48 miles of cable 
were laid by the Department m addition to 38 miles of 
line and 8 miles of cable by the Bengal Sappers and 
Miners In this campaign the specially devisal cquij 
ment for field telegraphs was used for the first time and 
proved very successful Field cable laid on the ground 
was also used for the first time and jiroved of tlie utmost 
service Mr R C Barker who had already, been 
favourably noticed by Government for his services in 
Upper Burma was in charge of the field telegraphs 
and received the decoration of the C I F I ein/, the 


first of the Telegraph officers appointed from Coopers 
Hill to receive that reward The services of Mr A D 
HiH were also specially brought to notice 

The Chin Expedition was a small one involving the 
erection of 70 miles of flying line and three offices The 
whole party suffered a great deal from ickness 

The following year 372 miles of line were erected 
and 8 offices openerl in connection with the Chin Lu 
shai Expedition Two columns of troops were sent m 
to the Chin country and two minor partie* worked in 
conjunction with the larger ones The first column under 
Cenl Tregcar started from Demagin m October iSSq 
with Mr E 0 Walker m charge of the telegraph party 
Offices were opened at Lungleh Fort Tregcar and the 
line was extended to the Upper Koladyneby the end of 
March 1890 104 miles from Dcmagm The difficulties 
met with were very great and the entire party suffered 
much from fcicr and eventually Walkers health 
Iroke dowai and he had to proceed on leave His ser 
viceswcrc prominently brought to notice and he received 
the decoration of the C I E 

The second column started from Pauk on the Yaw 
River not far from tlie Irrawaddy underCcncralSvmons 
(who was subsequently killed at Glencoe in Natal shortly 
after the outbreak of the South Afncan War) The 
telegraph pa^ty was under Mr F F Dempster Tlie 
actual base ol the expedition was Kan on the Mvatia 
River 85 miles from Pauk anda line had first to lie erect 
od to that jilacc The jiarty sufflrwl severely from sick 
ness and m two montlis lost a Euroj can (Mr Cress) one 
lineman and twelve coolies by death and two Europeans, 
five linemen and sixta coolies vnt back sick out of a 
parta of alout 130 all tohl Mr Mercer was subsequently 
attacheil to the parts The line reached the objectiv 
Haka on the 15th 1 cbniary 1890 In all 29 miles 
of line were erected and six offices were opened 

Mr Elrington had charge of the third parta and 
creeled two lines one from Kalemyo to Fort White 37 
miles and from Kalemvo to Sihaung 36 miles. Much 
trouble was caused on these extensions by sickness and to 
wire-cutting bv the Chins who out of the total length of 37 
miles on the Fort W lute line carried off <5 miles of w ire 

The lourlh partv startcil Irom jinlnachcrra m 
Syllict lut sickness was so incessant that tlic parta had 
to lie withdrawn Sojicrccnt of the men Ixung ill Work 
was again resumed m the autumn and the lint was ex 
tended to Changsil Ba/ar 44 miles and thence another 
14 miles to Fort Aijal Messrs J W Hensley and H 
T Pinhea were m charge The Same cold weather the 
Clim Lushai lines to Fort Tregcar and to Haka were 
tUorovigUla oacthaulcd and repavrwl Sickness was again 
very troublesome and one officer Air Hudson was 
invalided and Mr Rector Sub Assistant Superintendent 
died 

A further expctlition was sent m 1S91 to the Black 
Mountains and 108 miles of line were erected and 25 
field offices opened Mr Barker c t e w as m charge 
with Mr I C Tliomas to assist him The weather was 
aery wet and trying but the ielcgraph lines worked 
most successfully 

Mr Oldbury Bumc constructed 46 miles of line 
from 1 oliat n! Hangu to Gulistan m connection with 
the Miranrai Exi>cdilion the success of whicli was fully 
acknowJcdgcfl ly the Commander m Chief 
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The same year saw a large number of lines erected 
on the frontier of Upper Burma in connection with 
minor expeditions The most important were lines 
aggregating 126 miles in connection with the Wuntho 
Expedition The usual difficulties were encountered and 
overcome, and the following year saw the majority of 
the lines in process of reconstruction and being included 
in the general system The lines to Manipur which had 
been wrecked during the rebellion, were repaired m May 
and June 1891, and the party under Mr Mercer suffered 
even more than usual from sickness Mr Pmhey who 
was working on the Assam side had almost as arduous 
a task before communication was re-established with 
Manipur 

In September 1892, a short line of 33 miles in length 
was erected from Haripur to Derband and thence to 
Tarvara in connection with the Isazai Expedition, by 
Lieut Moore, R e 

When Lord Roberts left India the following March, 
he left on record his appreciation of the assistance that 
had been given to military expeditions by the Telegraph 
Department He, from the first, had recognized how 
important reliable field telegraphs with an expedition 
were, and had never relaxed his keen interest in the 
development of the field telegraph organization It is no 
doubt largely due to that interest that the Department 
were afforded the opportunities it has enjoyed in perfect- 
ing its military telegraph equipment The officers to 
whom the greater part of the credit is due for the 
admirable equipment and organization now in existence, 
are Messrs Luke, Pitman and Kirk, all of whom had 
had practical experience in the field to guide them 

Though in the year 1893-94 there was no actual 
expedition, yet practically field telegraphs were in use on 
the Burma frontiers, and during the year an immense 
amount of trouble was caused by wilful damage In 
the Meiktila, Myingyan and Mu Valley Distncts 38 miles 
of insulators were destroyed by stone throwing In the 
Chin Hills 18 miles of insulators were stolen, the object 
m this case being, not only damage to the line, but also 
to obtain the steel stalks which made admirable spear- 
heads ' 

The end of the year 1894 saw the commencement 
of unrest on the north-west frontier and for the next 
four years there was a succession of expeditions, all of 
which were accompanied by telegraph parties The 
first line required was from Tank to Wano, a distance of 
70 miles with eight offices, which was erected by Mr A 
J L Grimes, assisted by Lieut Panet, r e This work 
was completed in January 1895, and then Mr Grimes 
went to Bannu and erected the line to Sheranni, 64 
miles, by the 2nd March The last 44 miles were erected 
in 5 days, nearly 9 miles a day, a result only possible 
through the excellence of Mr Grimes’s arrangements, 
which were specially acknowledged by Government 
The line was subsequently extended to Datoi, making 
70 miles in all, with 18 offices In the meantime there 
was trouble in Chitral, and an expedition under General 
Sir Robert Low, G c B , assembled at Nowshera in March 
The force was a large one, and the telegraph party sent 
with it was a very strong one under Mr F E Dempster, 
and Messrs J > M Coode, R Meredith and Lieut Mac- 
donald, R E The frontier near Jalala was crossed on 
the rst April, and the line was completed into Chitral, 


183 miles, by the 17th May In all 454 miles of wire 
and 279 miles of line were erected and 29 offices were 
opened The average rate of construction was 5 miles 
a day, the maximum being 12 miles When the troops 
w^ere withdrawn, the line betw'een Killa Drosh and Chak- 
dara on the Swat River was dismantled The traffic 
throughout the campaign was exceptionally heavy, and 
to cope with it three wires were erected from the base 
to the Swat River, and two wares up to Dir Between 
March and October, 12,125 State messages of a value of 
Rs 1,23,745 were transmitted between India and the field 
lines, while the traffic which did not leave the system 
totalled 75,381 of an estimated value of Rs 5,15,500 
There was in addition heavy Press traffic As usuM, the 
enemy cut the wires freely, but be5mnd that, the lines 
were remarkably free from interruptions The value 
of the services rendered w'ere fully acknowledged by 
the Government of India and Mr Dempster received 
the decoration of the C I E 

In all expeditions bejmnd the frontier the brunt 
of the preliminary work of erecting lines to the actual 
base, the assembly and equipment of the part)' and col- 
lection of the stores, falls on the local Divisional Supenn 
tendent It is fitting here to mention the name of Mr W 
K D'O Bignell who for many 5'ears held charge of the 
Punjab Division and to whose energy and admirable 
arrangements the success of the telegraph operations be- 
yond the actual frontier were largely due These sen ices 
W’ere repeatedly acknowledged % Government Mr 
Bignell retired m 1895, the Chitral Campaign being the last 
one for which he was called on to make arrangements 

June 1897 ushered in a fresh penod of activity on 
the North-West Frontier during w’hich the demands made 
for field telegraphs w'ere verj' extensive In that month, 
in consequence of the attack on the escort of the Poli- 
tical Officer at JIaiza, the Tochi moxable column W'as 
mobilized with 3 view’ to punish the sections of the 
DarW’esh Khel Wa?iris concerned Lieut Green, R E , 
was in chaiee of the telegraph operations, and w'as 
quite successful in his arrjigement= The exi sling field 
line to Datta Khej’l w’as strengthened and a second 
wire run up One new office was opened at Kajun, 
which was closed at the end of the operations in 
February 1898 

Dunng the attack on the Malakand m July 1897, 
the line w’as damaged on the Mardan side, and almost 
totally destroj’ed betw’een the Malakand and Chakdara 
Lieut Robertson was immediately sent up and repaired 
the line south of the Malakand after it had been inter- 
rupted for 30 hours Some 300 yards had been cut and 
carried away of each of the three wires Again the w'lres 
were cut on the 30th July and 1,200 yards stolen After 
Chakdara w’as relieved, it was found that the line from 
the Malakand to that place had not only been destroy- 
ed but that all the matenal — posts and wires — had com- 
pletely disappeared It was subsequent!)’ admitted by 
the tribesmen that they had thrown the material into 
the Swat River Communication by field cable w’lth 
Chakdara was restored on the 5th August, and by the 
12th idem a two-wire line had been erected Mr Pit- 
man, c I E , had assumed charge of the work on the 29th 
July Early in September the line was extended to the 
Panjkora River, and was dismantled by the end of 
October 
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His Excellency The Right Hon Sir Gilbert John Elliot 
Murray Kynynmound EarlofMinto pc gmsi gmie gcmg 

Viceroy and Governor-General of India 


S IS EXCELLENCY THE RIGIil HON 
SIR GILBERT JOHN ELLIOT MUR 
RA\ KYNYNMOIND Viceroy and 
Governor General of India is the fourth 
Earl of Minto The title was created m 1813 
redecessors of the Earl having been created 
aronet m i/OO Baron of Minto m 1^97 and 
Earl of Minto and Viscount Melgund in 1813 
The first Farl of Minto (Sir Gilbert tUiot) was 
descended from an old border family the Elliots 
of Mmto who were a branch of the family of 
Stobs nnd was bom at Edinburgh m 1751 His 
father Sir Gilbert Elliot was a member of the 
administration 0! Pitt and Granville and was 
spoken of by Horace Walpole as one of the ablest 
men in the House of Commons He was creited 
Baron Minto in I/97 and after filling several 
diplomatic posts with great success became m 
1*^07 Governor General at Fort William His 
great grandson was bom at London England on 
the 9th Juh 1845 He was educated a Eton and 
Cambndge taking hi degree at the Intt r place 
During these years he showed considerable powers 
as an athlete and in Mmto House there are to be 
seen several troph es of his skill in rowing sculling 
and running Lord Mmto rode in manyr cesonlhe 
fiat ^nd across country and m 1874 brought Captim 
Machell Delence’ in fourth for the Gran] 
National at Liverpool and won the Grand National 
Steeplechase of France at Auteu I on Miss 
Hungerford and m many other events over 
hurdles he rode winners trained by Mr Richardson 
It IS related of His Lordship that at the Lincoln 
Spring Meeting of 18/5 he passed the post first 
on five different mounts He was alsi well known 
as a bold nder with the Duke of Grafton s Lord 
Yarborough s and the Bicester Hounds 
In Military affairs the Earl has had great expe 
nence and frequently seen active service Having 
finished his education he then Lord Melgund 
mined the Scots Guards m 1S67 leaving that 
Regiment after three years service In the follow 
mg year 1871 he wa for a short while m Pans 
wi h his two brothers during the Commune In 
1874 he went as Correspondent for the Mommg 
Post with the Carlist Army in Navarre ard Biscay 
HI the North of Spam In the spnng of 1877 


he went out to Turkey There he was attached by 
the British Ambassador to the Turkish Army and 
became Assistant Attache under Colonel Lennox 
and was the first to announce m Ei g’and that the 
Russian Armv had cros ed the Bvlkans He was 
present with the Turkish Army at the Bombard 
ment of Nikopoh and the crossing of the Danube 
In 18,8 His Lordship came out to India He 
went straight to th'‘ front m Afghanistan joined 
Lord Roberts and was with him n the Kurram 
Valley When peace was concluded after the 
treaty of Gundamak he went to Simla and when 
there was asked to accompany Cavagnari s mission 
to Cabul and to carry a despatch from that place 
across the frontier to CeneraJ Kauffman who was 
then commanding the Russian advanced post at 
Saraarcand The idea was however given up 
owing to Cavagnan s opinion th it the whole mission 
would becon e State prisoners it Cabu! and tliat 
It would be impossible to proceed further with 
despat^es Shortly after Lord Mmto heard of the 
massacre at CabU Cavagnan and the whole of his 
escort with the exception of one man were killed 
In 1H81 af'er the defeat ol Mijuba he accompanied 
Lord Roberts to the Cape as Private Secretary In 
188 Lord JImto went out to Egypt as Captain 
in the J ounied Infantry — picked shots from ill 
the different Regiments and mounted on little 
Arab horses — until tliey were disbanded at Cairo 
Mo'it of the officers were cither killed wounded 
or invalided One of the surviving officers Jlajor 
Bartelnt was killed during the Stanley Expedition 
Lord Minto was wounded 111 action at Magfar He 
was several times mentioned in despatches and was 
thanked in general orders 
In 1883 His Lordship went out to Canada as 
Militaty Secretaiy to the Marquis of Lansdowne 
then Governor General \Vlien there telegrams 
arrived asking him to raise three hundred Canadian 
Boatmen and take them out to Egypt in Com 
mand There were various reasons why he could 
not go and he was then asked to organize the 
whole body which he did It was in the spnng of 
1885 that the North West Rebellion broke out under 
Riel The operations were similar to Loru Woiseley 
Red River T xpedition m 18/O General Middleton 
was sent up with a force of Volunteers to quell 
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the outbreak and Lord Melgund was appointed 
Chief of the Staff In 1SS9 he was appointed 
General Commanding the Scottish Border Volunteer 
Brigade His decorations include the Alghan Medal 
Egyptian Medal ibS Medjidie Khedne Star and 
the North West Canada ibS-^ Medal and Clasp and 
Volunteer Officers Decoration He was to the front 
in starting the Border Mounted Rifles (disbanded m 
1888) and when the Scottish Border Brigade was 
formed in Julj 1SS8 His Lordship was appointed 
Brigadier General In ifegb Lord Minto returned 
to Canada as Governor General and the si^ years 
of his administration were eventful ones for the 
Dominion whether viewed with regard to internal 
development or Imperial relations Thej covered 
a period of prosperity unexampled m its previous 
history The trade and revenue of the country 
increased by leaps and bound The Elarl of Minto 
was a great success in Canada and the senes of 
demonstrations of kindly feeling that were exliibit 


ed in nearly all the large centres of the Dominion 
during the last few weeks of his term of office 
showed how sincerely cordial were the relations 
that had been established between Lord and Lady 
Minto and the Canadian people of all races religi 
ous denominations and political parties Lord 
Minto was known to be on terms of intimate 
friendship with Sir Wilfred Launer the trusted 
Leader of the Reform party whose administration 
has been marked by various measures tendmg to 
unite Canada more closely with the Fmpire 
Shortly after <he resignation of Lord Curzon in 
1903 Lord Minto was appointed Vfcer<^ of India 
arriving in Calcutta in December In 1883 he 
married Mary Caroline Grey daughter of General the 
Honourable Charles Grey who was Private Secre 
tary to the Queen There are five children — Lady 
Fileen Elliot Lady Ruby Lady Violet Viscount 
Melgund and the Hon William Esmond Elliot 






The Right Hon. GEORGE NATHANihi CURZON, BARON KFDLESTON, 
Ex-Viceroy and Governor-General of India. 




Thf Right Hon Ghorge Nathaniel Curzon, Baron Keuleston 

(IRELAND^ PC CMS I GMIE 
E\ Viceroy Tnd Go%ernor-Ccnenl of Indn 


S EORGE NATHANIEL CURZON, 

eldest son of the Re\ Alfred Nnilnniel 
Holden Ciirz n fourth Biron Scarsdalc 
nnd of Bhnche dnujrhter of Joseph 
Pockhngton Senhoiise ofNetherlnll Cnmberlind 
was born at Kedleston Dirbjsltire of which 
parish his father was Rector on tlie nth Janunrx 
189 The Cirron famiU goes back to one 
Giralmede Curzon lord of the Manor of I ockingc 
tn Berkshire and of Fishhead in Oxfordshire 
who came over from Trance with W lUiam the 
Conqueror and whose name is in the Roll of 
Battle Abbej The elder line marriel into the 
familj of the Earl of Dorset and became extinct 
long ago The second line the Curzons of 
Kedleston ha% e sur\ i\ ed and throw n off branches 
Among the Curzons of this branch was John 
Curzon called John with the white head who 
was Sheriff of Nottingham in the reign of Henra 
the Sixth but It was not until 1641 that the descen 
dant of John Curzon obtained a baronetej The 
son of the first baronet Sir Nathaniel which b\ 
the wa\ IS a familiar Clirstian name in the famila 
married into the Penn famih and after a course of 
Johns and Nathaniels we come to Sir Nathaniel 
Curzon whodiedin i/^Sleaaingtwosons Nathan 
tel and Assheton In k6i Sir Nathaniel was 
created Baron Scarsdale His brother Assheton 
became Viscount Curzon in ifio and liis son 
married thedaiighter of Tarl Ilowe lit was him 
self created Earl Howe in 8ji and tli s branch of 
the Curzon famiU is numerous The second Baron 
Scarsdale succeeded in 1804 and married into the 
Wentworth famih On the dtaih of his first a\ife 
he espoused a Plemish hda Tehciie Anne dc 
Wattines Ba his first marriage he had a son the 
Scarsdale who died unmirntd in iS\6 and the 
third Baron peerage then went to thcgrand-childrcn 
of Ins second wife Tlit eldest son George 
Nathaniel 1 ad been killed h> a fill from his horse 
in i 8 s 5 and Ins brother Alfred Nathaniel Ilnidtn 
a clergyman in Hoh Orders became fourth 
Baron Scarsdalt in 18 6 
Lord Curzon is the eldest son of the fourth 
Baron and has had nine brothers and sisters 
Educated at Tton and at Balliol College Oxford 
George Nathaniel Curzon at a aery tarl> period 
of his life gaae proof of special abitiiv and setting 
a political career steadil) before him lost no 
time in embarking upon a course markeel out 
for official distinction Billtol has for long been 
distinguished fir the inlellecitial attainments of its 
members and its intellectual inHuences have 
spread far bevond am mere academical limits 
while the Oxford Union of which Lord Curzon 
became President in 1880 has attained a world 


wide reputation chiefly on account of theweeklj 
debates held in connexion thtrtwith This debat 
ing society has been the nurser} of manj great 
orators and during his Varsitv career Lord 
Curzon was one of its most powerful speakers 
In later years the experience thus gained has 
pioaed of immense seryice, and the vigorous 
intellect tint Lord Curzon brought to tlie service 
of Indn his debating powers liis abilit) to 
clothe Ins ilioughts in fluent and appropriate 
language and his capaciij to grapple with far 
reaching questions winch a weaker man would 
hisitatc to enter upon were doubtless targelj due 
to Ins early training in the rooms of the Oxford 
Union Debating Society On leaving Oxfird 
Lord Ciirz >11 at onee entered upon Ins public 
duties and in tSSc he became Assistant Private 
Secretary to Lord Sahsbiir) His first attempt 
to enter Parliament was unsuccessful as he was 
defeated b) the Liberal candidate in the Southern 
Division of Derbyshire m the Gcncml Llection 
of iSS^ In the lollowing year however he was 
returned for the Southport Division of Lancashire 
bv a majorit) of 461 over Sir G A Pilkmgton 
and this Division he continued to n present tn 
the House of Commons in the Conservative 
mien St up to tin date of his appointment to the 
Viceroy alt) of India 

In 1891 he was appointed Under Srcretar) of 
State for India in succission to Sir John Gorst 
and during the remainder of Lord Salisbury s 
Administniion he was afforded the opportiinit) 
ofbrcnming familiar with the details of Die India 
Office tlun prisidexl over bv Viscount Crrss 
He had nlreadv commenced to travel widely 
and Ins visits tn Central \sia Persia Afghanistan 
the Pamirs Siam and Indo-Chiiia result! d m 
the publication of several books on the politiual 
problems of the Tar Past He made n special 
study of Indian frontier problems and was the 
first Viceroy of India since Lord lawrenct to 
realize ihe responsibilities of Asiatic rule prior 
to Ins appointment like n great many otlur 
statesmen Mr Curzon as he then was looked 
upon Russia ns always n possible enema and a 
Povaer with which Cnai Britain might aet haae 
to fight oaer Afglianistan or P< rsia Twice in 
tin Ce ntura had Cabiil been made the cock pit of 
Bnlish disaster and Mr Curzon was of opinion 
that It might aet come to be n gardid as the citadel 
of Briiish salvation lord Curzons distraction 
during Ins Parliamentara care r was a close and 
conscientious studa of tlie geography of Asia 
in Its political and commercial ns well as its 

appeared to be the pivot and centre— not die 
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geographical but the political and imperial centie — 
of the British Empire His tiavels in Asia for the 
purpose of acquiring information at first hand 
were all cairied out within the limit of time in 
which he held a seat in the House of Commons, 
and they resulted in the publication of three 
important works, t e , “ Russia in Central Asia,” 
published in 1889 , “ Peisia and the Peisian 
Question,” 1892 , and “ Problems of the Fai East,” 
1894 In 1895 he received the Gold Medal of the 
Royal Geographical Society Although he had 
travelled extensively, and had been lecognised in 
the House of Commons as one of the coming men, 
it was not until he was appointed Under-Secretaiy 
of State foi Foreign Affairs, in 1895, under the 
Salisbury Administration, that Lord Curzon held 
a very prominent position in the Home Govein- 
ment In his position at the Foreign Office he 
showed qualities of eloquence, debating powei, 
and of argument which have haidly been sur- 
passed in the career of any man of his standing 

In 1895 Lord Curzon married Mar}"^, a daughter 
of the late Mr L Z Leiter, a well-known 
millionaire of Chicago, who for some years previous 
to her marriage had lived at Washington where, 
as an intimate friend of the wife of the then 
President of the United States, Grover Cleveland, 
she had become a most important factor in the 
social life of the City The marriage took place 
in April, 1895, and the newly-made wife quickly 
identified herself with her husband’s work, dis- 
played a marked interest in his literary labours, 
and stimulated his ambition by the exercise of a 
healthy and inspiring influence Her beautiful 
home in London was fast becoming a rendezvous 
for the leaders of the Conservative party, when 
her husband was appointed Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India, and shortly afterwards raised 
to the Peerage, with the title of Lord Curzon 
of Kedleston 

Lord Cuizon assumed control of the Indian 
Administration in January, 1899 He came to 
India imbued with the idea that in the great 
expel iments being carried out in this country 
lay the true test of dominion, the real touch- 
stone of our Imperial greatness He was firmly 
of the opinion that courage and sympathy were 
the chief qualities needed in dealing with Indian 
problems, and that it was bettei to have ideals 
and fail to leach them, than never to have 
ideals at all He came to India as a using 
politician who had supplemented wide and solid 
studies of Asiatic politics by extensive travel 
His high credentials of statecraft, his interesting, 
and, from a political point of view, slightly 
romantic career, his youth, and above all, his 
oft-expressed love for India, and sympathy with 
her people and their aspirations, all combined to 
give Lord Curzon’s welcome to India an enthusias- 
tic cordiality which had been absent in the case 


of many of his predecessors During the years 
that he was Viceroy, Lord Curzon investigated 
with unabated zeal and energy the endless ques- 
tions that present themselves to the responsible 
rulei of 300,000,000 people He put new life 
and vigour into the great machine of Govern- 
ment and with a firm belief in himself, and 
in the mighty empire which he governed, he 
discerned the dangers and difficulties of India’s 
position, as they exist uithin and without hei 
fiontiers Lord Curzon never extenuated the 
difficulties which confronted the Government in 
India, but he always showed himself confident 
that with forethought and decision they may be 
overcome No British statesman in our day has 
realized the natuie of the transformation that has 
been wrought in the changing politics of Asia 111 
their recent years, or has appreciated more fully the 
effects It IS calculated to produce upon the internal 
and external position of India And a notable 
feature of Lord Curzon’s Administration has been 
the vigour with which he grappled with and 
attempted to settle outstanding questions which 
weaker Viceroys had allowed to remain open 
Like other great men. Lord Curzon has had his 
detractors, but when his work in India passes into 
history, and is reviewed on that basis, his personal 
idiosyncrasies will be subordinated to his firmness, 
his energy, and the thoroughness with which he 
has raised the already high standard of Indian 
administration, and the singleness of purpose and 
independence of mind that have given him so no- 
table a place in the long line of Governors-General 
The chief features of that administration are fully 
dealt with in the pages devoted to historical survey 
In the military controversy, which resulted in 
Lord Curzon’s resignation of the Viceroyalty of 
India, his Lordship’s views had on his side the 
whole of the Civil Services in India, the unani- 
mous weight of non-official English opinion in 
this country, an overpowering preponderance of 
Indian opinion and the support of the majority of 
the Indian Aimy His Lordship made it clear, in 
his parting speech at the Byculla Club, Bombay, 
that his action was not due to a personal quarrel 
or that It was based on personal grounds “ I 
resigned,” he explained, "for a great principle, 
or lather for two great principles, firstly, the 
hitheito uncontested, the essential and, in the long 
lun, the indestructible, subordination of Militarj" 
to Civil authority in the administiation of all 
well-conducted states, and, secondly, the payment 
of due and becoming regaid to Indian authoi- 
ity ,” adding significantly, ‘‘the principles have 
not vanished though they have momentarily dis- 
appeared They will re-appeai and that before 
veiy long ” Lord Curzon left India on the i8th 
November 1905, having attempted and accom- 
plished much during his seven years of good and 
conscientious work 



General Horatio Herbert, Viscount Kitchener 
ol Khartoum gcb.om.gcmg ke, 

Commander-In-Chief in India 


fi 3 Y^,ENERAL HORATIO HTEBCRT 
VISCOUNTKITCHENERopKihr 
TOUM (.CB OM GCMT RF 
Commander m Chief m India Com 
mandant of the Corps of Ro^ il Engineers is the 
eldest son of the late Lieuiemot Colonel H H 
Kitchener 13th Dragoons of Cossmgton Leices 
tershire and ^vas born at Crotter House Ball) long 
ford Co Kerr) Ireland on the 4th June 
As has been the case with the two hst Com 
mand rs in Cluef of the British Arm) Lord 
Kitchener has reached the highest cminenc*' »n 
the M hurt service of the King uiiliout that 
a s stance tif birth or connections which ts gener 
all) supprised to be a reads steppttsg stone to 
place and preferment nnd the record of their 
achieteinent goes to show that genius and merit 
command the liighest posts of the Imperial \rm) 
After the usual course of candidates for the 
scientific arms at the Ro)al Military Academ) 
Woolwich soung Kitchener feceiied his commis- 
sion IS a Lieutenant of Ro)al Fngineers on 
Januar) 4th i8< l 

Just prior to this however he had shown his 
practic-il s)mpathy with the French nation b\ 
serving asasolunteer in their forces during the 
disastrous campiign of 18^0 71 an incident of 
his careerwhichdid not fail of political significance 
at the time of the Fashoda episode Early m his 
service Lieutenant Kitchener took up work m the 
Middle bast which laid the foundation of bis wide 
knowledge of Oriental characteristics this in 
eluded the survey of Western Palestine a mission 
to Cyprus and the Vice Consulship ofCrzeroum 
all of which were within the first ten years ol his 
service Arabi Pasha s revolt drew his services to 
the field which in later years won him the greatest 
distmcUon and vt vs chatactervstic of his versatiht) 


as a militar) leader that for some two )ears after 
thecollipse of the rebellion the Sapper Captain 
served is an officer of Fg) ptiao Cav alrj In Lord 
Wolseleys Nile Eapediti m of 188483 for the 
relief of another gallant Sapper General Gordon 
Brevet Major Kitchener served as Deputv Assist 
ant Adjutant General and Quartermaster General 
and at the close of the operations he was awarded 
the Brevet of Lieutenant Colonel After the with 
dravval from the Upper Vile Valiev his services 
were transferred to the Red Sea littoral as 
Governor of Suakim from i8S6to 188S 

In the fighting round Suakim in ibSS Colonel 
Kitchener took a prominent part and commanded 
an Egvpvian Brigade at the attinn of Getnaviah 
and again m the fighting (including the action of 
Toski) on the Soudan Frontier In the tear j888 
he obtained the Brevet of Colonel and was 
appointed Adjutant General of the Fg) pnan Arm) 
In 1890 he was appointed Sirdarofthe ng)ptian 
Arm) and set himself to the completion of the 
militar) organisation which proved so bnlli mtl) 
successful in the campaigns of 1896 to 1898 which 
cntircU crushed Mahdism in the Soudan Prov inccs 
These operations commenced with the Dongola 
Expedition of 1896 in which as in the later cam 
paign the British and Fg) puan forces co operated 
under Colonel Kitcliener s command At the close 
of this service he was promoted Major General and 
made K C B (having received the Companion 
ship in r888 ) and given the first class of tlie 
Osmanieh The next step in the re-conquest of 
the Soudan was the operations vn 1897 which 
resulted m the capture of Abu Hamed The 
final blow was delivered in 1898 when the mixed 
forces of British and Egyptians under General 
Kitcheners command re-occupied Khartoum after 
the crushing victory of Omdurman For this last 
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The Hoa’fale Sir CHARLES MONTGOMERY RIVAZ, K C S I , 
Lieiitenant-Governcr of the Punjab, 
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It the Hhc licith [ ropntt m *^<11 f! mul j iiimI 
the Indnn (nil ‘‘crx (c in ‘t r.» t ) 

In iS/4 h mnrncd I !nil\ dui},hl«r (( th IiU 
Mnjo Ceneril \gu\v of tht fhiipl ''tilT t >r(>s 
On fir<5t tntcriiif, tla cr\ice lu \\isio«l d l« 
the lunjil lor \ fi« \*.ir li s*r\id n 
\s t tint C nntni loiur ind is I) juts t onimi 
sioncr m onn, of Ih ino l iiit; irlinl dj tn t 
Tin ms /olonL<l h\ i j (“■!< I of trvic in tl» 
^ecrclirut Ik ificrwnrl- K iiu< tMit« nd 
<.nt of tti kumrllnU Snt«, wlutt f»f njn»rd 
of ciftlit )<.ir IiL tlid I Ion III tr\i 1 1 i«fs 
npuUs m tlic hit,l r <(tl‘ C»wmt i<u 

h Lcnm in liini ( itnim Kinr of th I ih‘ 1 
Dtsision •v. ond t m incttl C«u mi inef-MiHn^-t 
I imncLiJ (oinmi 1 n r In ihjS h f»( him \ 
Member of the Siijriim Comcil <f il« < »\ m » 
fcnenl \sh r he rtinutifd ( 1 1 ti ill\ with ni 
1 hrenU for \ ^crwl of fmr \ ir \%h n l> \\i 

nppointed I tctUciniit ( ainior < f th I inipli m I 

Its IlcpciKkiicics u the *},i of 5 Ih I r mtl 

the title of C I in »iid i ilul 

KCSl m 1901 Jla 3S stii if iTiIiinii 
md lionoiuiljl sorvit oilh I fhiii fu 

ye-xT k-wc n\if,ht ssiU b loji id nd 1 lif 
work but the sj int of the mm ms mh tint ii 
needed hut the crosMiioB i,i(l of ih» hif,hi \ ipjwnm 
ment m the «yr\i e to cirn Jiiui mio 1 fnrtinr 
period of scr\icc 1o dn) n h« j u-ithiii nu-x 
surable di t mcc of the tune nhii) lit nm t (.nciip 
the reins of C iscrnmcnt he «<cms is fn )i is nlun 
fie took them up fuc ycirs igo When Sir tinri s 
took over clnrg of the olhce of I itulunnt 
Governor of the 1 unjab md its DcjxndenciCN the 
Province was by no means in i ctlJod condition 


llii I ml \li mtioii \fl of lf)Oo had just -omc 
into fot ihr nu 1 lire wTi dirtcted against tla 
rvil iiivolvt 1 in the transfer of Imd from th 
rnlitv iling <1 1 «s In nuin \ 1 mfrfs I tars of ad 
kind win. rvpris td a ti tl c working of the \ct 
im t i-'i tinlK in It rrlatK n to the jruL of hn»l 
It I iiiw f It tint llur I little danj, r of thi^r 
f II I inq n di/rd Wlnl rniuhl Iv calU 1 » 
mil di 1 1 1 iiu. el riant wav the scverinq of 
iImw di til l< rnhahilrd rh» fk I'V 1 atlians to 
foitn an w 1 1 uin e In I oth the <- nv however 
'‘ir t fillies has t^ui If I th ifliir of the Irovmc 
with ti h tat nna liip lliat iu> di tiitlnn of 
atukiilh) rc'iiltrtl virdnrh wnsappnnt I 
t< il \i r \ I 111 itiori t nuni si n i f j fot 
1 till ma\ I itinhulid I ( n tvlcnl tli 
t <11 inliie t h In nua I vinr I in the tdm iti n 
d 1 V I pti nl ot th Imviiai m t\ani|U of 
will II III iv I nanii nnl the ft I mat tv r a 
tbiwsa dinman, fhwl have Ks i\ t js.nev\ during 
lit thmnisinmn md upward if « iv>o Isav and 
St >of.ir’ hav I « nil ! to llu hot 1 going 
|Mptiliti(U During the lit r j ri 1 f Jii I rni 
1 t th » St t b mI-^ 1)1 I >k n m h i»l iht grt 'ting 
mI <f tin 1 line hal It in I t f inUinp^rncc 
g II a dU ml nn a un ba\ \x«n tikiil to rh ik 
ilitirgrtvih In till prmg t f Kj 1 ^ lit was t II the 
jMiiattf tiking i sbtrt lurhingh to I ng 1 md to 
K nut Ins 111 dth whtii tin world w i si uthal l)\ 
lli< n w «[ Iht ttriihl irllquiki width divis 
tiltl lilt Kingri \ dliv on tla 4 th of \pri! He 
dtkrr llii dpirturi uid though srril) needin| 
rest wt It himstlf to the ttiatf tla di astir and 
itiarigur iltd th \stiin of rthtf for which the 
inagnifatiU sum of o\i r liflcrii lakh of rujvc w is 
rat e<l It fell to tla 1 it of ''ir Chirk and Lads 
Kiv 17 to inttrtun Tlitir | ojnl Hi hnts cs the 
Iriiiit md I finc(“«s of W iks during their tour in 
Northern India III Ihi luitimnof 1905 






The Hon ble Sir James John Digges L^Touchl 


BA K C S I 

Lieutemnt Governor of the United Provinces of Agra and Ondh 


HON BLE SIR JAVIES JOHN DIGGES 
LATOUCHE B < I c s t Lseiitenant 
i Governor of the United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh Sir James LaTouche was bom in the 
yeit 1S44 and educated at Timity College 
Dublin He joined the Indian Civil Service m the 
year 1867 on 31st August and arrived m India on 
4tU December m the same year He was attaclied 
to the then North \\est Provinces Hu fir&t 
appointment was as Assi tant Magistnte and 
Collector m the Meerut Division In 1869 he tool 
up Settlement vvorl and was put m charge of the 
Pihbhit Sub Divi ion He was posted to Aligarh 
m 1871 as Assistant Settlement Officer ^rd grade 
In December of the same vear his services were 
placed at the disposal of the Government of India 
and he was successively Assistant Cc«nmissioncT of 
Beawar and Deputy Commissioner of Ajmer In 
1875 he was transferred to the North West Prov 
inces and with the substantive rank of District 
Superintendent of Police ist grade officiated as 
Magistrate and Collector Bulandshahar SKtlement 
Officer Jhansi and Joint Magistrate and Deputy 
Collector ist grade Muttra He then in 1878 79 
proceeded on twenty months furlough to Europe 
Rejoining on 7th November 1879 he served m 
various appointments as Magistrate and CoUecto 
and Distnct and Sessions Judge with one break 
of leave to Europe at "Moradabad Banda and 
Gorakhpur till 1886 when he was transfemed to 


Burma as Commissioner of the Southern Division 
Upper Burma In April 1890 Ins services vveri 
replaced at the disposal of the Government of 
India and after furlough to Europe from Apnl to 
December 1890 he was appointed Commissioner of 
Allahabad In 1891 Sir James was posted to the 
North West Provinces and Oudh as Chief Secre 
tary to the local Government and in December of 
the same year appointed a Member of Council of 
H H the Lieutenant Governor In 1893 he held 
tin* post of Commissioner and Agent to the 
Governor General at Benares and in the same year 
reverted to his appointment as Chief Secretarv to 
the Government of the North West Provinces and 
Oudh m winch he was mad( sub tantiv e After a 
year s leave and furlough out of India he was 
appointed Officiating Member of the Board of 
Revenue on 7th December 1896 and on the 30th 
of tlie same month Senior Member Board of 
Revenue His services were again placed at th® 
disposal of the Government of India in December 
1897 when he was appointed Additional Member of 
the Council of the Governor General On the 7th 
>hiy 1898 Sir James I aTouche received the dignity 
of Lieutenant Gov emor and Chief Commissioner of 
the United Prov mces which he continues to ho’d 
to the present day On the 9th November 1901 
he was invested with the Insignia of a Knight 
Commandf'r of the Star of India 



E 

and Assam. 



The Hon ble Mr Lancelot Hare c i e c s i , 

Lieutenant Governor of 

The Province of Eastern Bengal and Assam 


^HE HON BLE MR LANCELOT HARE CiE 
csi was appointed Lieutenant Governor 
f of the Prov mce of East« m Bengal and Assam 
in August 1905 Mr Lancelot Hare was bom m 
London on January 7th 183! and is the youngest 
son of Thomas Hare of Hook Surrey He joined 
the Indian Civil Service on 3rd Jul> 1873 and 
arrived m India m November of the same year 
He was appointed Assistant Magistrate and CoUec 
tor of Dacca on the 17th November Next year 
he worked for five months on famine relief duty m 
Bankura In 1875 services were placed at the 
disposal of the Chief Commissioner of Assam and 
he was posted to Sylliet 

Ht held officiating appointments in Sylhet and 
Cachar as Assistant Commissioner and in 1879 he 
was appointed Assistant Secretary to the Chief 
Commissioner He also officiated as Secretary to 
the Chief Commissioner of As am and also as 
Inspector General of Police for a short period In 
1881 his services were transferred to Bengal and he 
was appointed Assistant Magistrate and Collector 
of Rajshahi From 1884 he acted as Joint Magis 
trate and Deputy Collector of Purnea Jessore 
Hooghly Burdwan and Dacca officiating on occa 
sions as Magistrate and Collector In 1890 he was 
confirmed in the appointment of Magistrate of 
Dacca and he officiated as Commissioner of the 
17a 


District m addition to his other dutfes In 1892 he 
went on furlough and on his return he was posted 
to Mozufferpore as Magistrate and Collector Here 
he held charge during the Famine of 1896 97 In 
1897 he officiated as Commissioner of Dacca for 
some months In 1898 he again went on furlough 
In 1899 after his return from one year and seven 
months furlough Mr Hare officiated as Commis 
sioner of Excise Bengal for about six months 
In 1900 he officiated as Commissioner of Patna 
and was confirmed in November of that jear in 
that appointment In February 1903 he was 
appointed temporarily Chief Secretary to the 
Government of Bengal and on April 15th of the 
same j ear he officiated as a Member of the Board 
of Revenue On the retirement of Mr Buckland 
in 1904 he vvds confirmed in that appointment 
and was appointed Chairman of th Calcutta Port 
Commissioners Mr Hare has had thirty jears of 
varied experience of administration m the Indian 
Civil Service and hi& career has been marked 
throughout by great ability He was educated 
first at Hurstpierpoint Sussex and completed 
his education at the City of london bchool 
In 1881 he married the eldest daughter of Gene 
ral Nation In 1900 he was decorated with the 
CIE for his services m India and m 1906 with 
the C SI 



The Hon. Sir Francis W Maclean, kci.e, kc, 

Chief Justice of Bengal 


HE HON SIR FRANCIS W MACLEAN, 
KCtE, KC, Chief Justice of Bengal, is the 
third surviving son of the late Ale\ander Maclean, 
T Esq, of Barroii Hedges, Carshalton, Surre>, and 
was born in December, 1844 He wts educated at 
Westminster and 
Trinity College, 

Cambridge, at 
ivhich Unnersity 
he graduated B. A , 
m the Classical 
Tripos of 1S66, and 
M A , in 1870 After 
taking his degree in 
1866, he entered on 
the stud) of the Law, 
becoming a pupil of 
Mr Lindley (n o w 
Lord Lindle)), one 
of the Lords of 
Appeal in oi dinar) 

Called to the Bar bv 
the Inner Temple in 
1868, he practised 
at the Chancery and 
Parhamentar) Bars, 
was appointed a 
Queen’s Counsel by 
the late Lord Her- 
scbell in 1886, and 
elected a Bencher 
of his Inn in 1S92 
At the General Elec 
tion of 18S5, as a 
Liberal and follower 
of Mr Gladstone, he 
was returned to the 
House of Commons, 
as member foi the 
Woodstock Division 
of Oxfordshire In 
1886 he declined to 
follow that distin 
guished statesman in 
his Home Rule 
Policy, and joining 
the Liberal Unionist 
Party under the 
leadership of Lord Hartington, was returned unopposed for 
his old constituency at the General Election of that 
year He spoke but seldom in the House of Commons, 
but was a frequent speaker on political plaifoiiiis ihiough 


out the countn, and accompanied Mr Chamberlain 


his tour through 
was appointed a 
on Market Right' 
the office of .1 



The Hon'ble Sir FRANCIS W MACLEAN, K C I E 
Chief Justice of Bengal 


Cliaiitable Relief Fund, 
first recipients of the 
his public sen ices to 
1 smine of 1 900 i 


on 

Ulster 111 1S8S In the same )e.ir he 
meiiiber of the Ko) il Commission 
and lolls In 1891, upon .iccepting 
M.ister 111 Iiinaci, 1 mated In the 
aiipointment of Sir 
McMiuler Miller, 
e s I , to be I eual 
M e 111 her of the 
\ leeroi s Council 
in resimii d hi' seat 
in I’.irhiment In 
iRijfi he w IS ap 
pointed Ciiief Justice 
of B e n g a 1 , was 
knigiited at llilmo 
ril in October of 
thu \ear and as 
s u m e d ofiice at 
( ilcutt i in the fol 
loMiig \ 01 ember 

I ir!\ m j. So 7, he 
was united In the 
1 irl of Idt-in to 
become Chairman of 
the L\eetitn< Com 
niittee of tiie Indian 
I amine Cluntable 
Relief I mul and 
111 recognition of his 
seniecs in that 
capiciti was created 
a kiiiglit (.onimand 
tr ot the Indian 
Lmpiie in 189S 
He was appointed 
\ ICC C hancellor of 
the Lnner'iti of 
Calcul.a in the same 
)ear In 1900 he 
again accepted, at 
the instance of 
Lord Cm 7011 , then 
Yieeroi of India, 
t h e Chairmanship 
KC, of the Executne 

Committee of the 
Indian Famine 
and in 1901 was amongst the 
Kaiser i Hind Gold Medal, for 
India in connection with the 







The Most Rev Reginald Stephen Copleston, 

B A (0\on ), D D , 

Lord Bishop of the See of C-rlcutti ind Mctropohtin m indn nnd the 
Ishnd of Cc)!on 


rrHE MOST Rr\ rrriN\M> sti nn n 

COPU STON Bishop of the Sec of CilculU •»nd 
Metropolitan in Indn and th Island of Ce> Ion 
T was born in 1845 The I^rd Bishop « the 
eldest son of tl e I e' I T Coj leston 
Edmonton Middlcsct nod was educated 


\ icar of 
fiction 


losing subject* rci dent wilhm our tcrritonts under the 
roretnment of the United t-cmpan) of Mrichams of 
I n land trading to the I ast Indie* \nd whereas no 
suft cicnt I tosHion I a I cen made forihc suj f 1 ) off rsons 
duly or lamed to ifticiatc a* MinMleri of tlic United 
Ctiutch of I ngltnd and Ireland witlim the raid tetntones 
and our aforesaid *ul>- 


College Oxford where 
he tooV his B \ in 
1S69 Cotilemporar) 
with Bishop Copleston 
in his College dajs were 
Bishop Mandel Crei I 
ton (f ondon) and 
Bishop Kiel ardson of 
Z niibar fellow and 
Tutor of St Joins Col 
lege 1869 to t8 3 
Bishop Copleston a\as 
consecrated to tl e See 
of Coloirbo on Dcccni 
her Slh iS e atVV«st 
minster Aloe) and 
transferred to Calcutta 
on the resi nation of 
Bishop Melldon in 
1902 Bishop Cople 
ito s lieerar> acl 1 \c 
menls hate lam in the | 
direction of the Classics 
and 1 e IS the author of | 

^Ischjlu* in Cla* 

SICS for Tn Ii*I Read 
ers and Buddhis 1 
Prim tne and 1 resent 
He ma iied in iSSa 
Edith daughter of 
Archbishop Trench ^ 

(Dublin) 

In writing tl s short 
sketch of the I otd I 
Bisliop of Calcutta ic 
maj not be uninte esl 
ing to recall a fev in 
eidents m the history 
of the Bishopric which I 
IS the nio t anciei t 111 ^ 

the nast I dies The Hi-* I' « n Tl I Ml \ com tlON i |0 ,^1 i 

fr,, holder of the ^ ^ I « ■ I . I lih .1 I .c„ „„h„p CopleMoo , 

bee was Thomas Eanshaw Middleton who was apf mted jtcxI cwots wcie Thomas Innshaw Middltloi 1R14 

in the year of Grace 1814 In the interesting language I egmald Hcbcr 1R23 John 1 lionm James iS 7 Joh 
of such documents the letters patent of Urn date set Mathias T urner 1829 Daniel Wilson iSa Gcorcc 

docuioe an! dvvi*v^« ^ I d-waxd. I>Trt:h CaAtoo 1^5^ ) oh n Mdnnn 1S67 

the United Church of England and Ireland are pro- Edward Ralph Jol nson 1876 and J mts I dwatd 
fessed and observed by a considerable portion of Our Co veil W elldon 18^9 



jfcts are depiiacd of 
some off CCS prescribed 
I > the Iilurg) and usage 
of ihc rhorcli afor 
said for want of « 
Bishop rcsidin with n 
the same I or r med) 
of the afor •viul incon 
\ mere s and defect* 
We I ase determined 
to creel the afore 
sa d tcmlnne* tnt a 
Bislioj « ^er and we 
do I ) these presents 
c ect found ordain 
m Vr ai d conslilute 
the said Brit sh Terri 
(nries in the I-ast Indies 
to lie a Bisho[ s See 
an I to lie called I e ce 
forth I ( <</ 
C fufft III same 
I tiers I atrnl nj {m ted 
\relxdcaecin» at M dca* 
and Bombi) under the 
I 111 n| of f alcul a 
n»e ItoMticexof Mad 
ra* an 1 Boml ) were 
( hcc I u adcr cl arge of 
sejvaratc Rial pthiit) 
jear* later — Madras on 
the I till June 1833 
and Boml xj on the 
ist of October 183 
tnlciitta las teen 
fnitunate in haaing a 
succession of cxcej non 
all) intctcstmg j cr on 
ahtics in the disines 
stIio base filed the 



The Most Reverend Dr Brice Meuleman, d.d , sj, 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of Calcutta 



'(k)- 


he most reverend BRICE 

MEULEM ^N, D D , s j , Archbishop of 
T Calcutta, was boin at Ghent (Beli^ium) on 
the ist March 1S62 After having made his studies 
in the Jesuit College of his native town, he joined 
the Societ}^ of Jesus on the 24th September 1879 
and came out to India at the end of 18S6 For 
some years he Avas Lecturer of Philosophy and 
Political Economy in the College of St Francis 
Xavier, Calcutta In January 1895 he received 


Holy Orders After two years more spent in 
theological and ascetic pursuits he was appointed 
Piofessor of Holy Scripture at the Seminary of 
the Society of Jesus, Kurseong, and became Rector 
of the said Seminary in 1899 ToAvards the end 
of 1900 he AA^as appointed Regular Superior of the 
Jesuit Mission of Westein Bengal On the 21st 
March 1902 he Avas nominated Archbishop of' 
Calcutta, and on the 25th June consecrated and' 
enthroned in the Cathedral Church at Calcutta 




Lieut Qu\ \ W \I COCl 

c I E M H LI. D ^ K S | tilt 
second son of the late Jolm \lcock 
Esq of Lee Kent He was l»orn 
on the jrd June 1850 and rcccii d 
his education at Bhcklicitli and 
at Westminstef School lor Ins 
medical course hoi rocctdcdt ) Alttr 
deenUniicr it\ when, hcgndmtcrl 
M B with honouni k di tinction 
and was appointed Vssistint I ro 
fessor of 4oo]Oc\ un Icr t!ic htc 



Professor Allejnt Nicliolson rns 
which post he held between the 
tears i88^ 1885 In October 1885 
Colonel Alcock entered the Indian 
Medical Serticc and strved with 
the Punjab Frontier Force whence 
he was transferred in 1888 to the 
Marine Survey of India as Surgeon 
Naturalist a position which he 
held till 189 In this year he was 
appointed Deputy Sanitary Com 
18 


mis. loncr of the Mctrojvdit m -iml 
Fistcrn Hcngil Ctfcl In the 
following )cir he l»ccamc Suierm 
tendent of the Nnliinl Ilisfort 
Section of the In Inn Muse itn 
CalcutI'* ml I rofessor of 7 oologv 
at the Mc<hcil College of Bengal 
and lie In since filled l>oth these 
posts till the present day with one 
Ifcak a'lwn he acted as Surgeon 
Naturalist to the I unir Boundary 
Commis tonofi895 Colonel \IcocI. 
IS a CPfrcsiKinding Mcmlicr of the 
/oologunl Society of London and 
an Honorary Mcmlwf of the Zoo 
lo teal ^cicts of the Ncthcrlamls 
and of the Californian \cadcm\ of 
Science Outside of his oflicial 
work he I known as the author of 
nurncrou paprs anl monographs 
dealing chiefly with Marine 7 oolo \ 
and 7 oogeograph\ He is mamrd 
to \|argaret third daughter of tlie 
late J R Cornwall require of 
\l crdccii 

The Honbic Mr CIIVELFS 
rrORrLHILLCRSPLN \LinN 
f c s a*as Inrn at I iiccstcr 1 ng 
land on the othof June i8d.t and 
educated first at Iladybura and 
sub equentU atBalliol Oxford He 
joined the CiailScrMce on the '•4th 
September iSSsandamaedan India 
on the (itii December 1885 his first 
posting being to Patna as \s5istanl 
Magistrate and Collector on the Gtli 
January 1886 Mr Allen sera cd m 
the same capaciU for short periods 
in theCbamparanandRangpurDis 
tricts and in 1888 was transferred 
to Chittagong w here he retnamed for 
ten years During the last scacn 
years of this penod Mr Allen was 
engaged m the Sun-cj and Settle 
ment of the Chittagong District an 
arduoustask which involved Ihcsur 
\ey of an area of - 000 square miles 


and the record of the rights of more 
than 650 000 agriculturists These 
operations extended over a period 
of ten years and cost sixteen lakhs 
of ru|>cc5 Upon th ir successful 
conclusion Mr Mien was jiosted 
as 'lagislratc and Collector of the 
4 parganas District an office which 
he held for three years 
On return from furlough at the 
end of 1901 Mr Mien cned for 
eighteen months as Director of 



Land Record and Agriculture and 
was then appointed to be Provin 
cial Superintendent for Bengal in 
charge of the revision of the 
Imperial Gazetteer of India 

\s Chairmanof the Calcutta Cor 
poratlon in which appointment he 
was made permanent on the i6th 
October 1905 Mr Allen controls the 
machinery of a complex InstiluUon 
requiring the exorcise of great 
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administrative tact and abilit}', 
with credit to himself and advantage 
to the citizens 

Dr NELSON r^NNANDALE, 
Deputy Superintendent of the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta, eldest 
son of Professor T Annandale, 
F R c s born at Edinburgh, June 
15th, 1876 , educated at Rugb}? 
School, the University of Edin- 
burgh and Balhol College, Oxford , 
graduated B A at Oxford, 1899, and 
D Sc at Edinburgh (in ahseiilia), 
iqo5 He spent the years between 
T899 and 1904 as a research student 
m the University of Edinburgh 
and travelling 111 the East and in 
Northern Europe In 1904 he came 
out to India to assume his present 
post Dr Annandale is a corre- 
sponding member of the Zoological 
Society of London, a Member of 
the Anthropological Institute, and 
Anthropological Secretary of the 
Asiatic Societj' of Bengal Publi- 
cations — "The Faroes and Iceland 
Studies m Island Life,” 1905 , 
“ Fascicuh Malayenses — Anthropo- 
logical and Zoological Results of 
an Expedition to PcraK and the 
Siamese Mala}! States,” 1903-1906 
(with Mr H C Robinson) , and 
numerous papers on anthropology 



O 


and zoology m the Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute, the Pro 
reedings of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh and of the Zoological 
Society of London, the Memoirs 


THE CYCLOPEDIA OF INDIA 
< 

and Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, the Scottish Geograidi- 
ical JIagazme, etc 

Jlr GEORGE FREDERICK AR- 
NOLD, I c s., Deput} Commissionci , 



Burma, Acting Deputy Secictiry, 
Legislatix e Department, Go% ernment 
of India, was born at Winchester 
in the year 1870, educated at i\Ier- 
chantTaylor’s School and atOuem’s 
College, Oxford, it winch latter he 
took a Scholaiship He gamed a 
first class at the final classical school, 
Oxford He joined the Civil Ser- 
Mce and came to India m the year 
1893 His first post was as Assist- 
ant Commissioner in Burma, and 
he was subsequentlv appointed to 
the Burma Secietariat, wiieie he 
held the post of Undei-Secrctai y 
for three y^ears His next senicc 
was as Deputy Commissionei and 
District and Sessions Judge m 
Burma from winch Pro\ mce he 
w^as transferred to Calcutta to join 
his present appointment in the 
year 1906 

The Hon’ble Mr EDWARD 
NORMAN BAKER, c s i , i c s 
w'ho w'as appointed Financial Membei 
of the Viceroy^’s Council in January' 
1905, has had a distinguished career 
as a Civilian His wade experience 
and ability! leave no doubt as to the 
good w'oric he wall do as successor 
to Sir Edw'ard Law As Collec- 
tor of Customs, Calcutta, he was 


brought into touch intimately with 
the conimeicial conditions of India, 
and w’as afforded a wade opportunity 
of study'ing the vast and growing 
trade of Bengal It is rarely that 
an official finds time or opportunity 
to acquaint himseli with the in- 
tricacies of the business world, and 
it IS evident that a man who holds 
so important a post as Financial 
Jlcmber of the Viceroy'’s Council 
could liaie had no better training 
Month by’ montli, the commerce of 
India IS increasing in importance, 
.ind though the recent apiiomtment 
of a Commercial Member to the 
Viceroy’s Council recognizes the 
problem, it is plain that a Financial 
Member with a complete knowledge 
of business and methods is well 
equipped to deal w itli big questions 
of finance Under modern condi 
tions, it IS growing impossible to 
disassociate commerce from any' 
question of policy in India Mr 
Baker has ser\ cd as Deputy' Com- 
missioner, Dejiuty' Secretary' to the 
Go\ernnieiit of India (Finance and 
Commerce Department), Collector 
of Customs, Calcutta, Financial 
Sccretari to the Go\ eminent of 
Bengal and Secretary to the Go\- 
ernment of India in the Depart- 



ment of Finance and Commerce 
He has serx'ed as a Member of the 
Bengal Council Born in 1857, the 
Financial Member is a compara- 
tively young man His training and 
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service and the reputation he has 
made are guarantees of work that 
is expected from him m his %erj 
responsible post 

Doctor CH\RLES BAMS 
{Sur eon Captain ist Bail Cilculia 
\ ol Rifi( ) was born m Ayrshire 
Scotland on nth April 1863 and 
received his medical education at 
Clas ov University where h ob 
tamed the degrees of Bachelor of 
Medicine (M B ) and Master m 
Surgery (C M ) in 1886 and the 
degree of Doctor q{ Jledicine with 
commendation m 1890 

Dr Bank after graduation 
acted as /oc»m in the west 
end of Glasgow and afterward in 
the Parish of Dreghorn in which 



he was bom and for a short time 
practised m Dalkeith near Edin 
burgh Toward the end of 1887 
he made a voyage to Calcutta m 
the SS Clan Macken le a Ships 
Surgeon In i8go Dr Banks was 
selected by the coffee planters of 
South Coorg Mysore for the 
appointment of District Medical 
Officer to the planters and prac 
Used amongst them for nearly two 
years Before proceeding to take 
up his appointment he obtained 
the Diploma m Public Health of 
the Faculty of Physicians and 
Surgeons Glasgow Having been 
offered an appointment as an 
Uncovenanted Civil Medical Officer 
under the Government of Bengal 


Dr Bank left Southern Ind a in 
rSg and his services vere placed 
permanently at the disjwsal of 
the Government of Bengal in 
November 1893 Dr Banks has 
been Civ il Surgeon of Mongliy r and 
Pun at the latter place he was also 
for three and a half years Chairman 
of the Municipality His services 
were in October 189O placed 
temporarily at the disposal of the 
Corj oration of Calcutta for special 
duty inconncctionwitlithev utbreak 
of Bulionic Plague m that city In 
May 1897 Dr Banks received the 
sub tantivc appointment of Pro 
tector of Emigrants and Sujienn 
tendent of Emigration in Calcutta 
and has hei 1 tin appointment 
since hen except during his pnv 
ifegc leave in 1890 dcjiifation to 
I arachi and Bombay in connee 
tion with emigration to Uganda 
in July 1900 ami scvciile n months 
furlough >n 190 03 Since his 
aj I ointment as Protector of E mi 
grants Dr Banks Im actc<l as 
an additional Health Officer of 
the I ort of Calcutta for a i>cnod 
of four years and for fi\t months 
as Health Officer of the Port m 
addition to his own duties He 
lias al o acted twice in addition to 
his own duties as Second PcsKlent 
Surgeon 0/ the Presidency renenl 
Hosptal Dr Banks has contrilmt 
cd consul ral towards] rofes lonal 
literal ire Icing the author of a 
Manual of Hygiene fonise HI India 
The \accinators» Help and a 
thesis on Epidemics of Chokra 
m India with |xxial reference to 
their immediate connection with 
pilgnmagcs and has also j ubhshcd 
several papers iii the /« U iti Medttal 
Ga ette and other journal ineJud 
ing papers on Sanitary progress in 
I uri and Ercc \accination 
He has al o served as one of the 
City Eathers has mg been a nom 
mated memlier of the Calcutta 
Corjjoration from rSgS until igo-* 
when he went on furlougli In 
1901 Dr Banks was elected one of 
the Trustees ol the Indian Museum 
and acted as Honorary Secretary 
to the Board of Trustees during 
that year and on vacating the 
post received a cordial vote of 
thanks from the President and 
\ ICC President and lus Co trustees 
m recognition of the able services 
he had rendered during lus tenure 
of office Dr Banks has also acted 


as Local Secretary m Bengal to 
the Pasteur Institute at Kasauli 

During the seven months of his 
deputation on Plague duty with 
the Corporation of Calcutta he 
found time to write several reports 
on the insanitary condition of th 
City of Calcutta and these papers 
have been of much importance and 
considerable value to the author! 
tics m dealing witli the sanitation 
of the city Dr Banks has been 
i\oluntcer during most of hts resi 
dcncc in India and is at present 
Medical Officer of the jst Battalion 
Calcutta Noluntcer Rifle 

Sir roOROO DASS B\NER 
JEE late Judge of the High Court 
of Eort \\ illnm in Bengal Tin 



gentleman is thi, descendant of a 
respect die Brahmin family settled 
m Calcutta Ilcwas Imrn in the 
year 1S44 at Nankeldanga m the 
sul urbs of that citv His father 
was head cl rk in the firm of ^^essrs 
Kar and Tagore afterwards m 
coqioralcd with Messrs Cordon 
Stewart & Co The vouth had the 
misforttiiip to lose his father at an 
early age and w as 1 rou ht up by 
his mother to whose care and atten 
tion he was wont to ascnlie miicli 
of lus success m later life He 
rcccn cd his education at the Hare 
School at Calcutta andb mgdihgent 
and studious his school career gave 
promise of Ins future distinction 
Upon matriculating he secured a 
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service and the reputation he his 
made are guarantees of work that 
IS expected from him in his xerj 
responsible post 

Doctor CHARLES BANKS 
(Surgeon Captciin ist Batt Calcutli 
\ ol Rifles) was born in Avr hire 
Scotland on nth \pril 1863 and 
received his medical education at 
Glasgow Universitj wher li ob 
tamed the decrees of Bachelor of 
Medicine (M B ) and Master m 
Surgerj (C M ) in 1886 and the 
degree of Doctor of Medicine with 
commendation in 189^ 

Dr Bank after graduation 
acted as focmii m the west 

end of Glasgow and afterward in 
the Parish of Dreghorn in which 



he was bom and for a short time 
practised in Diikeith near Cdin 
Durgh Towards the end of 1S87 
he made a voyage to Calcutta in 
the S S C/an Vatkemte Ships 
Surgeon In i8go Dr Banks was 
selected by the coffee planters of 
South Coorg Mysore for the 
appointment of District Medical 
Officer to the planters and prac 
tised amongst them for nearly two 
years Before proceeding to take 
up his appointment he obtained 
the Diploma m Public Health of 
the Faculty of Physicians and 
Surgeons Glasgow Having been 
offered an appointment as an 
Uncovenanted Civil Medical Officer 
under the Government of Bengal 


Dr Banks left Southern Ind a in 
1892 and his services vere placed 
permanently at the disposal of 
the Government of Bengal in 
November 1893 Dr Banks lias 
been Ci\ il Surgeon of Monghy r and 
Pun at the latter place he was also 
for three and a half years Chairman 
of the Jlunicipahty His services 
were in October 1896 placed 
temporarily at the disposal of the 
Corj oration of Calcutta for special 
duty in connection with the outbreak 
of Bulwmic Plague in that city In 
May 1897 Dr Banks received the 
substantive appointment of I ro 
lector of Emigrants and Suj enn 
tendent of Emigration in Calcutta 
and has held this appointment 
since hen except during his j nv 
liege leave m 1890 d j iitation (o 
Karachi and Bombay in coiinec 
tion with emigration to Uganda 
' in July 1900 and seventeen months 
furlough in 190 *03 Since his 
aj |*omtmcnt as Protector of E mi 
grants Dr Banks has actevl as 
an additional Health Officer of 
the Port of Calcutta for a jenod 
of four years and for five months 
a Health Officer of the Port in 
addition to his own duties He 
has a? o acted twice m addition to 
hi own duties as ^coml Resident 
Surgeon of the Presidency General 
Hospital Dr Banks has contnbut 
cdconsid rably towardsprofes lonal 
literature being the author of a 
Manual of Hy giciic for use lu I udn 
The \accinators Help and a 
thesis on Epidemics of Cholera 
m India with siKcial reference to 
their immediate connection with 
pilgnmagcs and Ins also published 
several | apers in thc/iirfnm tfr ficnf 
Ga ette and other journals mclutl 
tng papers on Sanitary progress in 
Pun and Free \accination 
He has al o served as one of the 
City Eathers having been a nom 
mated member of the Calcutta 
Corporation from 1898 until 190 
when he went on furlough In 
1901 Dr Banks was elected one of 
the Trustees of the Indian Museum 
and acted as Honorary Secretary 
to the Board of Trustees dunng 
that year and on vacating the 
post received a cordial vote of 
thanks from the President and 
Vice President and lus Co trustees 
in recognition of tin* able services 
he had ren^red during his tenure 
of office Dr Banks has also acted 


as Local Secretary in Bengal to 
the Pasteur Institute at Kasauli 

During the seven months of his 
deputation on Plague duty with 
the Corporation of Calcutta he 
found time to wTite several reports 
on the insanitary condition of th 
City of Calcutta ami these papers 
have been of much importance and 
considerable value to the authori 
ties m dealing with the sanitation 
of the city Dr Bank has been 
a I ohintecrduringmost of hi re 1 
dcncc in India and is at present 
Medical Officer of the ist Battalion 
Calcutta Volunteer Rifle 

Sir GOOROO D \SS BWEU 
JEE late Judge of the High Court 
of Eort \\ illnm m Bengal Thi 



g ntlcman is the descenlant of a 
respectable Brahmin family settled 
in Calcutta Htwos lorn m the 
vear 1844 at Nankcldanga in the 
suburl of that aty His fatlicr 
was head clerk in the firm of Messrs 
Kar and Tagore afterwards in 
curporaled with Mes rs Cordon 
Stewart S. Co The youth had the 
ml fortune to lose his father at an 
early age and was brought up by 
his mother to whose care and atten 
tion he was wont to ascrile much 
of hi success m later life He 
received his education at the Hare 
School at Calcutta andbcmgdiligcnt 
and studious his school career gave 
] romisc of his future distinction 
Upon matriculating he secured a 
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scliolaiship winch earned him to the 
Presidency College, wheie he came 
out at the top of the list at the Fust 
Erammation m Aits and siibse 
quently took his degiee of Bacheloi 
of Arts, again taking tlie ]wemiei 
place among the candidates In the 
year 3865, he obtained his degree of 
Mastei of Ai ts and w as awarded 
the Unnersity Gold i^Iedal in illatlic 
matics After the close of his colit 
giate caieer, he nas offeied and 
accepted the post of Lectin ei in 
Mathematics at the Ptcsidency Col 
lege Aftei a shoit time he went up 
for the B L Examination, in wliicli 
he again took Ins accustomed ])kuc 
at the head of the list and won IIk 
U niversity Gold Medal m L iw , and 
he was eniollcd a ^ akeel of tin High 
Couit 111 1S66 He then secured tlu 
post of Law I ectuiei at the Beiliam 
pm College, carr\ing with it the 
pruilege of practice m the loc il 
Courts He remained at the District 
Bar foi the next six years and built 
up a large practice by thetxeicise 
of Ins sterling knowledge of 1 iw and 
personal qualities of ability and 
integrity’ At this jieiiod he was the 
retained legal ad\ isei of the noble 
families of the district Foi family 
reasons Mr Baneijee leturncd to 
Calcutta in the yeai 1872, and joined 
the Bar of the High Couit In the 
y^eai 1876, he piesented himself it 
the Honouis Examination in Law, 
and obtained horn the Unueisity 
admission to the degree of Doctoi of 
Law To qualify himself foi the 
degiee he wiote a thesis on " 1 he 
necessity of leligious ceicmomes ui 
Adoption ” and another on tlu 
“Hindu Law of Endowments” 
Both these essays weie con- 
sideied masterly’ expositions of the 
subjects In 1878, Di Bant i jet 
was Tagoie Law Piofessor His 
lectures on the Hindu Uaw’ of Mai - 
riage and Stridhana in that 
capacity formed a valuable addition 
to legal loie and w'ere published 
in x'olume foim In 1879, Di 
Banerjee was made a Fellow ol 
the Calcutta Univeisity and an 
Examiner in the B L Examina- 
tion He w'as elected Rejnesen 
tative of the Faculty? of Aits in 
the Sy?ndicate in 1885-8 In 1886, 
he was elected a Municipal Com- 
missioner foi the Subuibs of Cal 
cutta and w'as appointed Honoi- 
ary Presidency Magistrate, and 
in 18S7 appointed a member of 
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the Bengal Lcgislatiy’e ( oiincil 
It yvas m 18S8 that he w is i.used 
to tlie higlicst hononi m the legal 
jjiofession and ajinointed an .icting 
Judge of the High Court, tlie ap 
jiointment bcin^ confirmed six 
months htci During sixteen \cars 
which sucieeded his delation, he 
was noted as an exenipkiiy Judge 
His piofoniid knowledge of I.iw w.is 
admitted on all hands •'‘nd his eh.ii 
actei foi fearlessness ind imjiai tial- 
ity stood icry high H< .ilways 
took a deej) inteiist in (diirition, 
iiid he held the post of \ ice ( Inn 
celloi of the C<ihntta Imni-iity 
fiom 18S9 to 1892 

In 1902 he was aiijninted 1 
member of the hull in I nuti-itii^ 
Commission 

He Is the uithorof s(\(iil idii 
cation il woiks of whidi the one 
entitkd \ few tlionglit'' on Ldu- 
cation ” may be mentioned in 
|) u ticnlar 
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:\Ir PHILIP LONGUE villi: 
BARKER BA, ICS, Under- 
Secietary to the Gox eminent of the 
Punjab was born m 1S74 He 
was educated at Chaitei house and 
Corpus Cliristi College Oxford, and 
was ijijiointed to the Indian Cn il 
Service after examination of 1S97 
He arrived in India on the 2Sth of 
November 1898, and served m the 
Punjab as Assistant Commissioner, 
W'as ajriiointed Under-Secretary' to 
the Punjab Government in May 


1903 He officiated as Under- 
secretary to the Goyernment of 
India, Home Department, October 
to Decembei 190} 

Major COLIIS B \RRY, ims, 
M K c s , I n c p , r R s I , r i c , 
was bom m tlic yeir 1862 at 
\oiwich, and leidied Ins medical 
training it I ucipool Medical School 
and Unnersity Collcgi lb* joined 
tlu Inch in Medual Striuc on 31st 
March 18187, and armed in India on 
2nd\oicmlui in tlu sanu yeir He 
was at first attaduci to Colaba Sta 
tion Hospital .ind in May 1 888 was 
ippointid to tlu medical eliirgc of 
tlu jtliRiflis In ^ejitenibcrof the 
s line yc 11 he w is transferred to the 
post of Si ifi Surgeon \-’rgarh Fort 
In Ma\ i8S’()lu olitinudtlu apjioint- 
inciU of Cluniuil \nilyscr to 
tioiermmut and Prohs^oi of Chem- 
istry it tlu firaiil Medical Col- 
lege and Elpliiiistoiu College, and 
Profissorof Mtihcal Jurispnidencc 
it tlu Glint Ml dll il College He 
Is till aiitlioi of " I » gal Mtdiniie ’ 
i work of stanihiig 

The Iloii’blc Mr Justice STW- 
LI'A LOC KHAR 1 inrCHELOR, 
HA, Its Puisne Judge, High 
Court, Bombay was born in 1S6S at 
Norwich Norfolk intiwas educated 
at St Ednuiiurs College Mare, 
Heits and at Unnersity College, 
London, where he took his B \ 
degiee Passing the Indian Cnil 
Sen ice Examination in 18S7, he 
irrned in India on the 1st Dcccm 
her 18S9 and was jiosted to 
Bombay as \ssistant Collector 
and Magisti itc which jiost he 
held till Mu 1S96 when he was 
ajipointed Second Collector and 
Magistrate and after fi\ e inontlis 
in September of the same year, was 
translated to another sjMierc as 
Under-Secretary to the Go\ eminent, 
Political Dejiartment He sened in 
that cajiacity till 1900 when he 
was piomoted First Assistant 
Collector and Magistrate, and 
subsequently’ eleiatecl to the res- 
jionsibihty of Distnct and Sessions 
Judge in November 1901 He was 
ajipomted Judge of the High Court 
in September 1904 

Mr CH AR LES BUTTER- 
M'ORTH BAYLEV, m v o Assist- 
ant Secretary? in the Public M'orks 
Dejiartment of the Go\ eminent of 
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Bengal is the fourth son of Sir 
Steuart Bayhy x C i c i e late 
Lieutenant Gov rnor )f Ben’ll! and 
Member of the Council of the arc 
rein y of State for India He was 
bo n on Lh September 1876 and 
receited hi educational Blurd Us 
Tiverton Devonshire In 1S93 he 
joined the London Office of Jfessn, 
OqiIv^ Gillanders & Co where h 
remained for two jear He left 
this firm to proceed to India m the 
year 1895 and joined Mr G orge 
Garth m Zemindarj manag ment 
at Dacca In the jear idgg he 
was offered and accepted a post in 
Government service in his present 
position In igo'^ he acted as 
Secretary to the Luff Pojnt Com 
mission and in 1904 he acted s 
Extra Assstant Collector of Cus 
toms Calcutta In June of the 
latter jear he proceeded to Tibet 
as special correspondent of the 
London Daily Ttlt riph and the 
Allahabad Pioneer Tor this he 
teceiv ed the Tibet Aledal Re 
turning to India he again entered 
upon his duties and at the time of 
the visit of the Prince and Princes 
of Hales was asKecl bj the Cham 
ber of Commerce to act as Honorarj 
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Secretarv to the Rojal Reception 
bund The Government placed 
special duty m connection 
fheir Royal Highness s visit 
and for his serv ices he was deco 
rated with the M V O 


Mr H BELL M a c i e In 
dian Educational Service Direc 
tor of Publ c Instruction Punjab 
Born i860 graduated at Edin 
burgh Universtj Joined the scr 
V ce i6th October iSSi as Pnn 



\f U nrtf 

cijtal of the Central Training College 
Lahore 1 rofessor m the Gov cm 
ment College there March 1SS8 
Principal Ainl i8g Inspector of 
Schools Lihor Circle Octowr xSgG 
Director of I «1 he Instruction I un 
jah and Under Secrctirv to Govern 
ment Lducalional Department 
hovemlxir 1901 Member Simla 
Edijcatiomf Conference igoi local 
Memlier Indian Universities Com 
mission 190 Insjicctor of Chiefs 
Colleges in India 1903 Insjector 
r eneral of Rcfoniiafory Schools 
Punjab 1904 C 7 E January 1904 

Mr CHARLES HENUL BER 
THOUD D A (Sew College 0 \ 
ford) j c s Deiratv Commissioner 
^aInl Tal and Chainnan of tlie 
Nairn Tat MuniapaJ Board was 
bom in Essex England May 31st 
1872 and educated at Uppingham 
and New College Oxford Mr 
Berthoud entered the Indian Cival 
Service m the usual manner in the 
year 1893 and arrived m India on 
4th December of tlie same year 
Till the year 1900 he held liis sub 
stantive rank of Assistant Magis 
^ate and Collector and on 24th 
rebruary of tl at year was appoint 


ed to officiate as Under Secretary 
to Government a post which he 
held for four months His next 
appointment was as City Magis 
Irate LucLnow which he held 
for two years and six months be 
ing appointed to officiate as Depti 
ty Commissioner at the expiry of 
that period In 1905 he was ap 
pointed to officiate as Additional 
District and Sessions Judge and 
later m the same year was trans 
ferred to Nairn Tal m his present 
appointment 

Mr R A D 0 BIGNELL late 
Commissioner of Police Calcutta 
was liom at Hvme Bay Kent on 
i6lh Scptcmbci 1847 He joined 
the Bengal Po ice Service in 1S6G 
and m that year was appointed 
Piohationary Assistant Supenn 
t ndent of Police at Birbhum In 
1867 Mr Bigncll was ipponted 
as Assistant Sjpcnnteni nt Police 
in Balasorc and the next year 
he officiated is District Supenn 
tendent In 1868 he was appoint 
ctl special Assistant Supenntendent 
of Police for the prevention of the 
smuggling of salt In 1870 
Bigncll was stitionevl on duty vvnth 



'I C H Rerthoii 

the Police Guards on the Eastern 
Frontier and he was awarded the 
Lushai Frontiei Mrdal and Clasp 
For two years Mr Bignell acted a 
Assi lant bup nntcndeiit of Police 
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m C'JiTtagong and in 1873 he act^-d as 
Special Assistant bupex niencieat of 
Pol'ce m Hill Iippcn in i‘^77 he 
was placed .n charge of the DiStnc*- 
Police of the Sontlial Paiganas and 
in 1880 he w.*s in charge 01 the City 



Captain J A Black 


Police of Patna In 1884 h’s ser- 
vices V ere placed at tne d sposal of 
the Cooeh Behai State, and in 1889 
he was appointed Distnct Superin 
tendent oi Ponce, 4th giade In igoo 
Mr Bignell was appointed to the 
1st grade, and in igoi he was 
appointed Deputy Inspector-General 
of Pol ce On the iCth January 
1902, he received the appo ntment of 
Comm ssioner of Pol ce, Calcutta 
Mr B gnell in th s tr}’’ rg and 
responsible office d spla5"ed great 
ability and tact The pohce control 
of an immerse city like Calcutta 
with its var etj of peoples is an 
ex?' ti’ig problem, tnat demands die 
cosed study Of recess ty there 'S 
a b g float ng populat on, anc the 
paths of crime a^'e dev ous In the 
lower grades the iiobce of ireha are 
very difficult material towo'kwtii, 
and the mi st by rg pait of the work 
o^ a f^ol ce Comm ss oner ’s the d sci- 
p’ln rg of his Native subordmates 
Tliat Calcutta should be so free from 
v olent crime is an eloquent testi- 
mon^ to the w-e and work of the 
Commiss orer of Pohce and his im- 
mediate staff Dur rg the year of 
Jub’lee Mr B’gnell was awarded the 
Jubilee Medal for h's services 


Captain J-ViMES ALEXANDER 
BLACK, M A , M B c M (Aberdeen), 
Indian Medical Service, was boin in 
the year 1870 at Aberdeen He was 
educated at the Aberdeen Grammar 
School and afterwards proceeded to 
Aberdeen Univers ty for his Collegi- 
ate course At th s University lie 
graduated in Aits and in Medicine, 
tak 1 g both degree^ intli honours 
He joined the Indian Medical Ser- 
vice in i8g6 and came out to India 
in that j ear For li s first 5'ear in 
Ind a he lemamed in m litaij' ser- 
V ce, after wdiich he w'as appointed 
to offic ate in cei tarn c.vfl appo nt 
ments Between 1897 and 1000 
he served three 3'ears on Fam ne 
and Plague dut3' In the year 
1901 he was appo nted to the post 
of Medical Officer to the newl3 
raised regiment of 41st Dogras (now 
servrg .11 Ch na) In 1903 he was 
app'iinted to the Chem cal Exam 
inei’sDepartmenl, and in the follow'- 
irg 3 ear became Officiating Chemmal 
Exam ner to the Goxernment of 
Bengal and Professor of Chem’stry 
at the Jledical College, Calcutta 

Mr EDWARD ARTHUR 
HENRY BLUNT, b a , i c s , Under- 



Jlr E A H Blunt 

Secretary to the Government of the 
UnUed Prov nces, Judicial Depart- 
ment was bom in the Island of 
Mauritius m the year 1877 He re- 
I e ved h s education at Marlborough 
College and subsequently at Corpus 


Christi College, Oxford, and Univer- 
sit3i College, London He passed 
at the top of the list for the Indian 
Civfl Service competitive examma 
tion after his fourth 3’ear at Oxford 
He was one 3iear at University 
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College, London, and proceeded to 
India to join the service in 1901, 
being appointed to the United 
Provinces His first ser\ice w'as as 
Assistant Commissioner, Lucknow', 
and afterw'ards at Rae Bareli m the 
same capacit3' After a spell of 
privilege leave he returned to Rae 
Bareli, officiating as Deputy Com- 
missioner for a short w'hile and in 
1904 was transferred to Benares as 
Joint klagistrate In 1905 Mr 
Blunt joined the Secretariat, having 
been appointed Under-Secretary in 
the Judicial Department 

Lt Col EDWIN HAROLD 
j| BROWN, M D , M R c p (Lond ), 
F R c s (Edin ), D p H , Civil Sur- 
geon, 24-Parganas , Medical Inspec- 
tor of Factories, Medical Inspector 
of Emigrants, and Surgeon Super- 
intendent, Sumbhunath Pandit 
Hospital , Consulting Physician, 
Alipore Central Jail, and to the 
Reformatory, Alipore , Marine Sur- 
geon, RIM Lt -Col Brown was bora 
at Bombay in the year 1861 and edu- 
cated at Universit3i College, London 
He took his M D degree atDurhamin 
1903, having previously been anM D 
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of Bruxelles since 1893 M R C I 
190 FRCS 1903 LRCI I^n 
don 1887 He returned to India 
in the jear 1887 when he ^\as ap 
pointed to the nd Gurkhas uhcnct 
he \\ as transferred to the ist Ben 
gal Lancers and subscqucntl\ (0 tic 
Hjderabad Contingent He entered 
mil emploj m the jear i8Sg ^\llcn 
he came to Bengal ind was aji 
pointed to Ban al the Aledical 
College Hospital Calcutta I un 
Cooch Behar Darblimga, Mo 
zaffarpur Pumeah and fmallj to hi 
pre ent appointment in the lar 
ganas in 1899 Ll Col Brow-n i a 
Fellow of the Zoological Socict\ of 
London a Fellow of th Medical 
SocietN a Fellow of the Ro\al In 
stitute of Health and of the I?o>aJ 
Sanltar^ Institute 

Major W ALTER J \MI 
BUCH \N W n ^ 5t n J m s 
Inspector General of Prison Ben 
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gal was Ixirn m County Tyrone 
Ireland on the i ih NoNcmljcr 
1861 He was educated at Trinity 
College Dulhn and joined the 
Indian Medical Service on th Ist 
O tober 1887 He rennined in 
military employ till 189^ during 
which time he served with tit 
Black Mountain Expedition of 1888 
theChin Lusliai Expe lition 1889 90 
and the Manipur Exjwdition of 
1891 In 1892 he was made Sur 
geon CaptainandscrvedasCivilSur 


gcon of Mitlnn ur He entertd the 
Bengal JiiI D pirtmint iti i‘^95 I 
acted as Sui»rintcn<U nt of th Ctn 
tral Jail at Blngilj ur and Civil 
Surgeon m allition to lis own 
duties In 1S07 he was Inspect 
ing ^fcdlc^^ Officer xt Clnu^a and 
m 1898 SujNnnttndcnt of tlie 
Cuntn! J ul llhagilpui nnd after 
wards of the Ciiilml Jxil at Hicci 
Hid Mipore If IS services were 
f laccdxt the ch jKvciIof ihef otem 
ment of India Home I) pxrtmcnf 
in 1900 IS Snti tical Oflicer to tlic 
Covcmmcnlof fndn in theSanitxry 
D partintnt lit rcccivcxl the ip 

r iintmcnt of lns|xcfor Cencnl f 
nsons m 190 

Major Bticlnnin has had a wile 
exi'cncnrc of meil cal conditions m 
India and c<iHmlly m conncctifn 
with Jails fit his midc many im 
jwiftant coiitnl utions to m-xhcal 
literature andhisKxn met 1^)9 
Ihc I difor if the In hm Mnlin) 
Cazette \mong his more im 
iwrtafjt works aa i Mantul of 
Jail llygHiie and an irtich m 
Quiin s Dictionarv 1 f M dicint 
on I jvcrDM indthcchi| irr 
on Indian Jun j ni 1 nev m TaNlor s 
StanJanI Work on Mnlicaf juris 
J fudence nlmi n 1908 Hr his 
wTitlcn many andvaricil articles on 
iro/ ifil djv TV'S for the rnnhci) 
journal Major lliichanan r ct u c<l 
the nicdil an! chsj f r In vr 
V iccs w ith tlu Mamj ur 1 1< 1 1 1 1 rre 
an<l Ur hold th D Un Dnrl it C tu 
mlion m Jil 

I lent Col UI|||\M HI SR\ 
BURKI n V >1 II nr II i 1 n 
(nuUm Inn r m) 1 >1 \cliiig 
Cii ll Surgron lo ni (liti Siirgioti 
to the t ocnldas Ttjjal Hnjitil 
Bomliy} wi Im rn in ^mitrstt 
shir I nj^land in \o\rml><r 
iSyS Ht was cducat I at 1 os ill 
‘'chxjf I ngfmd 1S7 yf | 
studiel in the Dulhn ani \ i mn 
Hnntrsiiics from 1878 to 188 
Previous t< his arrival m India m 
kj ril 1883 ht I asset! through tht 
iJ ml fourse of triinitig at NttJ y 
whichvvas mccssiry f n eindidat 
forlndn lortlicncxtf urvtarslill 
1887 Dr Burke crvtd m the 
Military Dej irtmtnt in Central 
India Vfglnmstan and other 1 lares 
and in the Biirmc Warof ih8f 87 
Was m nttontd in thspalrhis 
Since then he has Ictn on the 
Civil List and lias held imn\ 


imj'nrtant aj jvoinlmcnts in the 
Bjjiilny I rt i(lcnc\ among which 
may l>t mcntioncil the Resident 
Surgeoncy of St George s Hospital 
Romhav and the I rofe sorsliip of 
Mattria Mcilica at the ( rant ^fcalcaI 
Colltgc during lS8^ 88 This was 
fillnw d I)\ tilt Civil Surge onshij) 
of liatnigin till the end of r^Sg 
Dr iliirkt was \ssistanl Civil Sur 
g on of I oona for six venrs during 
J art of which time he was also 
D jiutv Samtir\ Cc mmisvioner In 
1897 he was ij jwinted Sttrgxjn to 
(he I ithnuar I ohtical \gencv an J 
served m that jrivmce fir three 
and 1 half v ar and actr J as Civil 
Surgmi of Kanclii in !’'/> On his 
r turn to Bciinl av in 1900 he was 
aj jHiintnl ^iirg on in chargt of ihr 
(oenlias Ttjjal H pi I an I in 
Jiih of 1005 tcfing Cud Surgeon 
and Sujwrintrn 1 nt c( tlic B J 
Mrtlicil ^hcK f f tx ni 

Mr IswrurSM BUKKin 
II V OfTic atmt, I j irttron f cono 



mic i Ti met to tit ( oi rfim< tit of 
Iinln IiilnnMuHuni Calcutta wa 
IfnntCInjHl Ml rt n ii<arU*t(U 
in I nglmd an U 111 at I at I j ipi 
Scho<l anl nt ( onvilh an I ( im 
Co)] g Ciinlridg H gn Imt 
cd a BacUlor of \r( m 1891 
wits qinnfl; ji rttxhng to the 
d gri of Ml tir of \rt m 
III xSoj lie wav \\ il in|L,ham 
Medallist From the \car iSqr to 
1891 !i was \ssistaut Curator of 
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the University Herbarium In 1897 
he became a rcchnical \bsibtant to 
the Directoi of the Ro3'-aI (lardens, 
Kew , and in 1899 a Principal As- 
bistant on the Kew staff After 
holding this post foi two j'cars lie 
w'as appointed Assistant Reporter 
on Economic Piodnets to the 
G^^ eminent of India S nee the 
earty pait of 1902 Mi Bmkill 
has been officiating for Sir George 
Watt as Reporter on Economic 
Pi oducts 

Mr RICHARD BURN, i c s , 
Editor of the Im]ierial Ga/ettcer 
was born m Lnerpool m 1871 and 
educated at the Lnerpool Insti- 
tute and Christ Church Oxford, 
appointed after examination of 





Mrijoi WninM Joiix b%riiiLi 

1889, arrived on the 2nd Decem- 
ber iSgi, and served in the North- 
West Provinces and Oudh as As 
sistant Magistrate and Collector , 
appointed Joint Magistrate, June 
1896 , and Under-Secretarj^ to 
the Government m August 1897, 
Superintendent of Census Opera- 
tions, April 1900, also Superinten- 
dent of Revision of the Imperial 
Gazetteer for the United Provinces, 
October 1902, was appointed 
Deputy Commissioner m JMa^' 1904 
He IS Author of the United Prov- 
ince Census Report 1901 Mr 
Burn was appointed Editor of the 
“ Imperial Gazetteer for India,” 
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February 28th, 1905 He has 
written various articles on the 
subjects of Numismatics .md 
Ethnograjiliy 

Major WILLIAM JOHN BA- 
llIELL, Ri , Assistant Sur\c\or- 
Gcncral in charge of Drawings ind 
Records was liorn 111 the ^car 
1862 and educated it Niwton <md 
Wffiolwich England He obtained 
his first commibsion in |ul\ 1882 
and scried as Sur\c\ Oflictr in 
Bcchuanaland in the \car 18S4 85 
He was appointed Assistant En 
ginccr of the Smd-Pishin Railwai 
in Juh 1887,111 which aj)])omtment 
he icmamtd two \eirs, ka\ mg m 
1SS9 to join the Sur\c\ of India as 
Assistant Sujieiinteiident in Ma\ 
of that \car In Ajiril 1894 lu la*- 
promoted to ccri c as Depute Super- 
intendent and again in October icjoo, 
to Suiieriiitendent Majoi B\ tliell 
seried in the Chin Lush u E\- 
jieditioii of 18S9 00 as Stinei Oili- 
ccr and biilKcqucnth 1111895 with 
the Chitral Relief I oree in 1S97 
with the Molimaiid Field Force and 
in 1897-08 in firah He has iield 
charge of sure e\ p irties in Boinbai 
Central Pro\ inces, ind the Punjab 
lie IS a Fellow of the Ro\ il Geo- 
giajihical Socicti and Member of 
the Asiatic Socicti of Bengal 

Mi W'ILLIAM LOCIIIEL CAM- 
ERON, ASSOC M INST C n , Joillt 
Secrctari and Chief Engineer, 
P W Dejiaitment Goiernmcnt of 
Bombay, was born it Karachi m 
1854, and educated at Cheltenham 
College and jiasscd direct from 
school bv comjietitnc examination 
into the R I E College Coojicrs 
Hill, 111 1874 At school he was 
in the Football team, Cajitain of the 
XXII, Gymnastic champion and 
winner of the Ladies’ Pri/e At 
Coopers Hill he was in the 
Cricket and Football teams 
and winner of the G)'mnastic 
Prize In 1877 he was ajqiointed 
Assistant Engineer in Sind and 
placed in charge of the Rohri 
Division Four 3'ears later he acted 
as Executive Engineer, first of the 
Began and then of Ghar and Shikar- 
pur Divisions, and w'as transferred 
to Sholapur in 1887 As Assistant 
Engineer Mr Cameron was 
emplo3ed on the important w’ork 
of deepening the Eastern;;, Nara 
Supply Channel The Eastern Nara 


IS an old ruer channel, now' con- 
nected with the Indus bv the 
“Sujijily Channel,” twcKc miles 
long, and starting from the 
ruer it Rohri The Eastern 
Nara is the sole >-0111 cc of sup 
jily to the Jamrao, 'Mithiao, Thar 
ind other smaller canals m the fliar 
ind P.irk.ir District In 1886, Mr 
Cameron was transferred from Sind, 
but returned m 1889 and held 
charge of the Eastern Nara District 
After return from leaie m 1891 he 
was jiosted to the Satara District 
but m 1002 he returned to Sind for 
a short time as member and Secre- 
tan of an imjiortant Commission 
ippomted b\ Go\ eminent to en- 
quire into the Irrigation of Sind 
gcncralh \t the end of 1902 he 



was ajipomted Executue Engineer 
of the Dharwai District, and in 1S95 
he acted for a short tune as Under- 
Secretar} to Goi ernment, P W 
Department On-return from leai e 
m 1899 he was selected for famine 
dut\, first in Kathiawar and then 
at Nasik Two 3'ears later he was 
appointed Superintending Engineer, 
Southern Division, with Belgaum 
as the head-quarters, and in 1903 he 
W'as transferred to Sind as Superin- 
tending Engineer in charge of the 
Indus Right Bank w orks He pos- 
sesses a good knowledge of Sindh 1 
and Beluchi, having jiassed two 
examinations m the former and 
one in the latter Jlr Cameron 
was gazetted Joint Secretar3 in 
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March 1904 and has acted as Clnef 
Engineer P M D and Seinor 
Secretarj during the abs nee of 
the Hon ble 'Ir UTiite 

Mr JOHN STUATHEDEN 
CAMPBEII ic {Lietil 
Colonel ^ nni Tal J olunUer Jiiflts) 
Commis loner of Kumaon on 
of the late John Scarlett Camj f>cll 
fomicrh of the Bengal Cud 
vice and Judge of the Chief Court 
Panjab Born at Saugor in the Cen 
tral Provanccb India I ducatcrl 
m England at Rugb\ and Balliol 
College Oxford Joinedthe'^rvice 
m i8‘'t "a attached to the 
North West Iroainces and Oiidh 
(now bpjier Provinces) and ar 
nvclm India on 14th D cember 
in the amevear ‘^rved in Morad 
abad Bareiflv Saharanpur Ballia 
Eonda lucknow Jhansj Rohil 
Whand and other phot's in thev. 
rovnnees rising to Magi trate and 
ollector ofhciating as District and 
^sions Judge tn 1904 In March 
1906 he was apjKiinted Comnus 
sinner and po ted to Kum. on lU 
command th Nairn Tal \oluntccr 
V ith the rank of Lieut Colonel 
Mr fampUll recr ation 1 I ig 
game hooting 

Tlie Ifon bit Mr K U CAR 
L\LE ciE who wa apjwmt d 
tn Decemlier 1904 to ofTiciit as 
Chief Secretarv to the Covernmem 
of Bengal^^vvas a| [minted to thv 
Indian Cud ‘htmcc m 18S0 Eor 
five years he acted as \ssi8fant 
Magistrate and Collector beginning 
his Indian career at Midnapur In 
1 888 he vvas appointed Under Svcrt 
tarj to the Government of Bengal 
and while holding this ofllct ht 
acted as Under S^ccrelars to the 
Government of India Ilome De 
nartment and he also officiated 
for a short time as Chief Secretary 
to the Government of Bengal He 
w as apixnnted Magistrate andCollcc 
tor of Chittagong m 1890 and m Dc 
cember i8yi took nearly two years 
furlough After serving as Magis 
trate and Collector of Tippera and 
Darbhanga Mr Carlyle m 1897 took 
furlough for a y ear Thenextycarhe 
wasmadeaCIE and was appoint 
ed to Calcutta for Earnine work 
during 1896 7 Mr Carlyle acted 
as Secretary to the Board of 
Revenue I P m i8qo md igaui 
m 1902 
>9 
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He Was appointed lospecnl iluly 
inthcBcngalSecrct-initiniooi mid 
ini90 rceeucil the 11 1 ointment of 
Inspector Cercnl ol 1 olice L P 
ilc wis on dtiiutition inconneclion 
with the Police Commis inn from 
Nnvcniber3rdto6tfi Dccemlxr and 
in April 1004 ofliciitcd as Commis 
sioncr of Dacca Mr Carlyle Iw 
cameChief Secretarj totlieroiem 
menl of Bengal in 1904 anti wi 
-ippointed to the Bengil Connell 

The Hon He Mr HERBERT 
\Unr\M CIMERON CARS 
DUEF c 1 1 lateh Offienting Sec 
retary to thcrovemmrnt of Bengil 
in the Jiidicnl ind Eenenl Depart 
ments md Memt»er of the I ieti 
tenant Governor s legislitise 
Council IS the vin of Mr D 
Cnmduff life of the In lun 1 dn 
catioml Service md wns 1 mm in 
Indil in 186 He was educatctl 
nriMlely md at Cdtnhiirgh 
university and Billml College 
(Oxon) He fomed the Indian Cu >I 
^nice on the Jith Vp!fml>er 
1883 amvmgin Indn m No\cml>ef 
of the same year H»$ first appoint 
ment was thit of Assistant 'hgis 
trate md C« Hector Shahibid anti 
aftcrserving for some jevra as Joint 
Mngistnte Subdn isional Olficer 
Cantonment Magistrate and Small 
Cause Court Judge he joined the 
Bengal Secretariat m l^^7 as 
Under Secretarv m the E eneraJ 
Revenue and blUisticil lX;art 
ments In he ofiiavtcd a 

Under Secretary totheCovernmenl 
of Intlia m the Revenue md \gn 
ciiJlunl Department and in r*iS9 
he vvvs for some timcondcpulition 
prcparfiigthc Annual Ceneral Admi 
nistration Report of Bengal from 
March 1890 till January 1895 he 
wisRegiitnr Appellate Side High 
Court Since then his service his 
been chiefly in the Invptml Secre 
tarnt he hiving filletl the ipjmmt 
ments of Deputy Secretary and 
Secretary to the Eovernment of 
India in the l^gislitue Department 
for eight years Inigo he acted as 
Private Secretary to H E the 
\ iccrov for six months j nor to 
going on leave On his return m 
March 1903 he was placed on special 
duty ill connection with theimpenit 
Caxetteer and in the following June 
rejoined the Legislative Dtparlmcnt 
as Deputy Sccretan In \pnJ 1904 
he became Judicial Commusioner of 


Chola Nagiur and w s aijminlel 
offg S<cr<nrv m 1905 

was the recipient of tl e C I r In 
1904 he pul tished a work on *lilf 
tin and Cantonment Uaw m In lia 

Cijt W CHXNDII R D { »ty 

Director Rov il Indian Manne md 
Mnnlnrof the I >rt Trust of Cal 
nitfi Born in llio uar 1857 md 
iducalid at Brighton Caj taiii 
Chandler jnmid the Rov al Imhaii 
Marine in Novcml r of the year 
tS;; He served in the Tenas 
senm during iJie I^vitianEx 
peditioii of iss an I hr this scr 
vice hr rtcrivrif (Ik me hi m I the 
khelivr Star Dimng the Burma 
\\ iri f 1885 Irncoinman le 1 R I M S 

Sir William I eel mi the Irra 
wvdilv River and holds the Medal 
anil Uasn f r the Btinna opera 
turn lie was aj imintcil \s 
sisiant Directfr of the Rovvl In 
dim 'Iifin md hrid the f vi from 
t8f>S t *003 n-ceismi, the thanks 
of the Civernment of India f r 
srrMces e nn«<led with the dcs 
natch of troops to South Afnea 
from Boml vy 

Caj tain Chmdl r next oflicivtcd 
as Deputy Director of the Royal In 
dim Mannr from \} nl to \oyem 
bef took anti was b[ jminled Ire 
SI Ifiicy 1 1 rt OfTicvr at Jla Iras at 
the en 1 of the year lonj winch 
aj I iiitmrnt li I el I till lyiy when 
be obtaiiicil the f t if Deputy 
Direct r R lyal Indian MariiH In 
March ii/>5 he wav anj untetf u 
Mmilter « I ih Calcutla 1 rt Trust 

Tlie llorib! Mr JUSTICI 
^\RA^^N EANl^H CHANDA 
\ \RK \U n y tL n was born at 
Honvyar in Kanara m 1 ) ccnibcr 
1855 He was educated at I Iphin 
stone College where he gaine<l 
several jirue c jmcially one for tlie 
lest writt n Es ay on English 
Monasit ries and theirDissnJutioii 
111 1877 he took his B A degree in 
th hr ( class and obtaine 1 tie 

Jame Taylor trln for [ rofi 
ciency in History and 1 c lilical 1 co 
nomy He was Junior Daksbina 
Eellovv of rij Innstone College in 
1877 In 1878 Mr Chandasarkar 
took charge of the 1 nclish Editor 
ship f tilt Indtilrakisli which 
I aper he con lucted for eh vi « y cars 
with gr at snece s He took his 
LL D ilegree In i88r and was 
awar led the Arnold Sch iHixhip 
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lor proficiency m Hindu Law He 
was enrolled m that year as a 
pleader in the High Court, where he 
met with distinction Mr Chanda- 
varkar took part in the leading 
political movements of his country , 



Hon’ble Mr Justice Nar^fn Ganesh 
Chamjavarkar 

besides being a jealous social re 
former he has alw ays fearlessly ad- 
vocated the cause of widow mar 
riage, female education, and othei 
social reforms with which the late 
Mr Justice Ranade was identified 
In 1885 he was one of the delegates 
who proceeded to England to en 
lighten the electors on Indian 
matters He is considered a good 
speaker, among his best speeches 
being the one delivered in 1886 at a 
public meeting convened for the 
purpose of establishing a branch in 
Bombay of the Lady Dufferin Asso 
ciation for giving medical relief to 
Indian women, Lord Reay, the 
Governor of Bombay, having 
presided 

Mr Chandavarkar has been 
a Fellow of the University of Bom- 
bay since 1886 He had been a 
Syndic of that University since 
igoi In igo2 the Government of 
India appointed him the Bombay 
member to assist the Indian Uni- 
versities Commission He is Presi- 
dent of the Theistic Church called 
the Bombay Prarthana Samaj He 
presided at the Provincial Confer- 
ence held at Karachi the same year, 


and at the sitting of the Indian 
National Congress at Lahore in 
December 1900 He is now the 
General Secretary of the move- 
ment known as the Indian Social 
Conference 

In 1897 Mr Chandavarkar was 
nominated by His Excellency the 
Governor of Bombay an Additional 
Member of the Legislative Council, 
as a representative of the Bombay 
University, and he held that office 
for four years In December 1900, 
the late Mr Justice Ranade having 
taken six months’ furlough, H E 
Lord Northcote, then Governor of 
Bombay, appointed Mr Chanda 
varkar to act as a J udge of the High 
Court of Bombay On the death 
of Mr Ranade m January 1901, 
he was confiimed m that appoint- 
ment which he still holds 

Mr RAMANI MOHAN CHAT- 
TERJEE, M A , Collector to the 
Corporation of Calcutta, was born 
in the year i860 in Calcutta, and 
educated at the Presidency 
College, obtaining the degree of 
Master of Arts in 1881 He was 
appointed, in 1881, Professor of 
Mathematics and Physical Science 
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in the Metropolitan Institution, and 
for SIX years ably filled the ap 
pomtment Retinng from the 
professorship in 1887, and relin- 
quishing educational work, he 
obtained the post of License Officer 
to the Corporation, and has dunng 


the eighteen years which have 
since elapsed, gradually risen until 
m 1901 he became the Collector 
to the Corporation of Calcutta, 
which highly responsible position 



Mr Frank Clanton 


he still holds Mr Chatterjee’s 
interest in educational matteis 
has not ceased with his withdrawal 
from his professorship, as he is a 
much respected member of the 
Executive Council of the Metropoli- 
tan Institution in Calcutta He 
has the reputation of being one 
of the most popular officers of 
the Corporation The standard 
of collection reached in the depart 
ment under Mr Chatterjee’s con- 
trol is the highest on record for an 
Indian Municipality, being as much 
as nearly 99^ per cent of the current 
demand , what is even more credit- 
able IS the fact, that, m spite of 
the high percentage of collection, 
there is little or no complaint from 
the public, in connection with the 
recovery of taxes , the work 
being done with a good deal of sym 
pathy and tact In November 
1905 at the invitation of H H the 
Rajah of Tipperah Mr Chat- 
terjee accepted the office of Minister 
to +he Rajah for 15 months 
having obtained leave for the period 
from the Corporation of Calcutta 

Mr FRANK CLAYTON, fch 
A M INST c E , Executive Engineer 



of the Tarai and Bhabai Estate 
United Provinces was born at Port 
Levis Canada ir the \ear 1867 
He was educated at Marlborough 
Colle^'e and at Coopers Hill Col 
lege whence he pa sed out as a Fel 
low in 1888 In the following jear 
Mr Clayton came out to India and 
joined the Irrigation Department 
f the United ProMiices In the 
four e of his duties with this 
Depirtraent he has served on the 
Ganges Eastern Jumna and Agra 
Canals In the jear 1890 he was 
placed on the construction of the 
Fatehpur Branch of the Ganges 
Canal for two \eaTS as Sub Dm 
lonal Officer and for one year as 
Executive Engineer of thf Lower 
Division In l8qq he vvas deputed 
to the Tarai and Bhabar Estates 
and has held that appointment up 
to the present date 

Mr CEORGE B CRESSWELL 
General Manager Darjeeling Hima 
layan Railw^ is the son of the 
late Dr A Cresswell FRCS and 
was born in London m the jear 
1870 He received his education at 
km s College london For his 
piofessional training he was articled 
to the London Brighton and South 
Coast Railway and after serving 



his term with that Company was for 
a short period in the service of the 
London and korth Western Railwav 
In the >ear 1891 Mr Cresswell pro 
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ceeded to India and was for a brief 
time with Messrs Arthur Butler & 
Co Engineers In the following 
j ear he was appointed Assistant to 



C (>t S D \ Crook iivsk 

Mr J Manson on the Bengal Dooars 
Railwav He remained with this 
Companj till 1893 when he joined 
the A sam Bengal Ratlwaj which 
was then being constructed On 
the conclusion of the construction 
m iqoi he spent a few months in 
America After his return to Indn 
in 1903 lie was offered and accepted 
the appointment of C eneral Manager 
and Engineer m Chief to the Bengal 
Dooars Rathvav In the following 
vear he came to Darjeeling as 
Deputy Manager of the Darjeding 
Himalayan Railwav and on the 
retirement of Mr Cary wasapjvoint 
ed to lus present position in March 
iqo6 Mr Cresswell 1 a Commis 
sioner of the DarjeelingMunicijiahty 
and takes a great interest m public 
matters 

Capt S D A CROOKSHAMv 
R t Under Secretatj m the Public 
Works Department Buildm® and 
Roads and Railway Branches 
United Provinces Secondsonof the 
late Colonel A C W Crookshank 
34th Pioneers who died from a 
wound received m action whilst 
commandmg n Bngade during the 
Black Mountam Expedition in 
1888 Born in June 1870 Captain 
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Crookshank vvas educated at Neuen 
helm College in Germany 5 ubse 
quentU he joined the Royal Military 
Academy at W oolwich and obtained 
his Commission in the Royal Engi 
neers on the 29th July 1889 He saw 
service m the Chitral Expedition of 
1895 as an Assistant field Engineer 
on the road over the Malakand and 
up the Pan] Kora Valley receiving 
the Frontier Medal for his services 
He entered the Public W orks Depart 
ment United Provinces m 1892 and 
w as appointed (0 his present post on 
6th Januarv igoj 

Mr AirVANDER MALMES 
LE\ CRUICKSH AN I c s 1 1 c s 
Bar at Law Member of the Board 
of Reventte United Provinces 
vvas born at Dharvvir in the Bom 
biv Presidencv in the vear 1851 
his father being the hte Major 
Cruickshank re He proceeded 
home for his education which was 
earned out it 1 private school at 
Wimbledon Passing the Indian 
Civil Service competitive exami 
nation he joined the service on 26th 
July 1872 and proceeded to India 
arriving here on nth November m 
the same y car and w^as attached 
to the North West Provinces (now 
incorporated in the United Prov 



111 He served in many 

districts of the North West Prov 
mces during the ensuing years 
rising throng! the various grade 
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Assistant Magistrate, Joint Magis- 
trate, Magistrate and Collector, till 
in 1893 he was appointed Acting 
Commissioner, which grade was 
made substantive on the loth Octo- 
ber 1897 In the 3'ear 1898 he was 
invested with the Insignia of a Com- 
panion of the Star of India After 
a further period passed in service 
and furlough Mr Cruickshank was 
appointed Additional Member of the 
Council of the Governor-General 
for the usual term of two years 
In 1905 he was appointed a Member 
of the Board of Revenue Ins 
present appointment 

Mr W L DALLAS, Scientific 
Assistant to the Meteorological Re- 
porter to the Government ot India, 
was born in London in 1851 and re- 
ceived his education in Edinburgh 
Returning to London in 1869 he 
joined Messrs Robarts Lubbock <SL 
Co ’s bank where he remained for 
one year. Mr Dallas then joined the 
Meteorological Department of the 
Board of Trade in 1870, and put in 
II to 12 years of useful service, im- 
til he was offered the present posi- 
tion by the Secretary of State, which 
he accepted, and joined the Meteoro 
logical Department of the Govern- 
ment of India in the year 1882 
Mr Dallas has contributed nu- 
merous articles on meteorological 
subjects to European and Artien- 
can scientific societies and journals, 
and IS the author of the following 
papers published officially by the 
Meteorological Department — 

(1) C3?clone Memoirs of the Ara- 
bian Sea 

(2) Meteorological Charts of the 
Arabian Sea 

(3) Meteorological Charts of the 
Bay of Bengal 

(4) The Meteorology of the south- 
ern portions of the Bay of Bengal 

(5) The Meteorology and Climat- 
ology of Northern Afghanistan 

(6) The relation between Sun- 
spots and Weather as shown by ma- 
rine observations 

(7) The mean temperature and 
humidity conditions of the Arabian 
Sea and Persian Gulf 

(8) A storm developed in Equa- 
tonal Regions 

(9) A discussion of thunderstorm 
observations recorded in India 

(lol A discussion as to the failure 
of the monsoon rainfall in India in 
1899 


(11) A Meteorological History of 
the seven monsoon seasons, 1893 — 
1899 

(12) A report on cloud observa- 
tions and measurements in Simla 

(13) " Weather and Warfare, ’ ’ a 
lecture delivered at the U S In- 
stitution, Simla 

Mr K DATTA, Chief Supenn- 
tendent. Office of the Accountant- 
General, Bengal, was born at the 
Village of Patul in the District of 
Hughh on the 27th February 1853, 
and educated at the Howrali Gov- 
ernment School, and afterwards 
at the Cathedral Mission College 
Calcutta Universit3' Mr Datta, in 
1874, entered the Public Works De 
jiartment of Bengal asan Accountant 



and remamed in this Department 
for a penod of about tw'o 3'ears 
In the year 1876 Mr Datta joined 
the Office of the Accountant-Gen 
eral as an Auditor, and w'orked in 
this office up to December 188S 
He was then transferred to the 
office of the Accountant-General, 
Burma, Rangoon, as Auditor and 
Accountant Mr Datta w'as sub 
sequent]3^ placed in charge of the 
Book Dept of the Rangoon office, 
and as Book-keeper He returned to 
the Office of the Accountant-Gen- 
eral, Bengal, in August 1897, and 
held the position of Superintend 
ent of the Budget Section He 
W'as afterwards transferred to the 
Audit Department of the salaues 


and allowances of Gazetted officers, 
and subsequently became Book- 
keeper In March 1902, he became 
Senior Supenntendent in charge 
of the Treasury Account Depart- 
ment Mr Datta was appointed 
Chief Supenntendent of the Ac 
countant-General’s Office m JUI3 
190“), and holds this position to the 
present da}' 

Mr WILLIAM CECIL DAVIS, 
Examiner of Accounts, Public 
Works Dejiartment, was born in 
Dorsetshire in the 3'ear 1872 and 
educated at English Public Schools 
Mr Da\is came out to India in 
October 1890, and was engaged 11. 
jirivate cnfcrjirise He joined the 
public service in Tebruar} 1897, as 
Assistant Examiner, 1st Grade, on 
probation, in tlie Public AVorks 
Accounts Branch, confirmed in 
Fcbiuarv 189S, Dcjnitv' Examiner, 
Class II, jiermancnt, 14th June 
iSgS , Deput} Examiner, Class I, 
Iiermanent, 4th Jul} 1900, and 
Examiner, Class IV, 3rd Grade, per- 
manent, October 1903 During his 
ser\ ice career he has been attached 
to the follow ing Accounts offices — 
Public Works Accounts, Rajputana, 
Central India, Telegrajihs, North- 
Western Railwa3 , Military Works 
Services, Public Works Accounts, 
United Provinces, Eastern Bengal 
State Railway, Public Works 
Accounts, Bomba3', and Public 
Works Accounts, Bengal 

Mr FRANCIS ERSKINE DEMP- 
STER, c 1 n , Director, Telegraphs 
(Construction Branch) {A/ajor 2ud 
Batt , Calcutta I' ol Rtflc'i), eldest son 
of Capt H L Dempster, late Ro3'al 
Madras Artiller3', born at Cannanore, 
Malabar Coast, Jul}' 1858, w'as edu- 
cated at the Edinburgh Academ} 
and Edinburgh Institution Passed 
with the first batch of Telegraph 
Students into the Royal Indian 
Engineenng College, Coopers Hill, 
in 1877, and was ajiiiointed Assist- 
ant Superintendent of Telegraphs 
in July 1878 Arriv'ed m 'India 
Nov'ember 1878 Was emjiloyed 
in Southern Afghanistan during 
the war of 1878, 1879, 1S80, and was 
granted the w'ar medal M^as trans 
ferred to Upper Burma in 1887 
after the annexation and the fol- 
lowing year accompanied the ex- 
peditionary force against the Chins, 
for vv'hich he w'as granted the Indian 
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medal wth the Chin Lu hai clasp tiati. at Midnapor and Aliport and 
In 1895 went as Chief Teleffnph m looj was apnamtcd to his present 
Officer with the Chitral Relief Force iwst as \s>istint Cbniptn Her India 
was mentioned in despatches and re Trcrsurics In 19J hr took his 
\l \ dc<»iee 
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cen ed the decoration of the C f I 
and the Indian medal 1895 with 
clasp Relief of Cliitral In t$(/ 
held charge of the Calcutta Tdt 
gra; h OUce and raised the Tele 
graph Companj of the Presidents 
Battalion of the Calcutta \oluntrcr 
Rifles and also whil< in charge of 
the Calcutta Office was instnimen 
tal in instituting the Telegraph 
Officers Challenge Shield ^ hicli 
i shot for annualls 1) teams of 
Telegraph Voliinlrcrs tliroiichout 
India 


I Lieut Cot Hn\R\ PEERS 
' DIMMOCK Mt) (Durham) mbcs 
'lrcp IMS JP Pnncij al 
) of Crant Medical College and Pro 
fessor of Midwilcts Itoml as He 
was Ixirn at 1 U Camhridgcsliire 
in 1857 and educated at King s 
School Elj ’'t r rorge Hr pital 
1 nndon and the Durham (jniter 
sit j School of Meehcinc (oe k his dc 
"fee in I ondon in 1870 and at Dur 
hammiSo*' lit jomt<lthc*'cr\icc 
in 1880 and cami ti Inhainthe 
iiiK sear and s a on gmeial dtits 
at the < oculta Tejj al Ho j ilai 
Homlns lit era* I with thr nd 
Ihluchr and tit i t»th Homl as 
Infantrs as their Mirgetm in \f 
ghani'tan during the find jnri k 1 r J 
tlicWar \fter a jK riotl t f hits a* 
Motlical Offif r m harg « t tl*e 
Manne Uattalnm and oth H ml as 
(iifantfs and as Cisil Surget n of 
Shikarnir Karacln and Na ik 
Colonel Dmimock was apjmnttd 
in t888 as I n f'sv r of I athflf>;.\ 
an 1 Curatt r 1 1 the Mnstmn at tin 



Mr ARTHUl Will JAM DCN 
TITH J c s MS (Cantah) Assist 
ant Comptroller India Frcasurics 
sas bom m the year 1874 m 
Hampshire England and educates. 
College and at Tnnilv 
Hall Cambndge E*e took his dtLru 
as Bachelor of Arts in 1896 anl in 
the following year competed suctrss 
fully at the Indian CisilSrsicc 
Faammation In 1898 Mr Dentith 
1 <.s8cd the second ami final examma 
bon and caire to India at the end of 
tne same year Hewi first posted 
at Dacca as Assistant Magistrate and 
Collector suhscqueiiUy serving as 
Su^Divisional Officer at Golnndpur 
and Girihh th a as Joint Magis 
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Grant Mctlical College and the third 
Ph>sicnn I J Hospital l«. a} c 
acted as Chemical Analyser to Coi 
irnmtnt in addition to his othei 


duties and Professor of Physiology 
for omc time Thrc jears later 
he liccame the Obstetric Phtsician 
at the Hospital and I rofes or ot 



Ml iwii T\ ai till i rant Medical 
Cillgr 1 » he u I a[{>tinlc<l 
hi till (ill mm nt i>l Jh m( at to 
th M dical Memlier of ilic first 
I lague Crmmittei ot which t rncral 
( atacrcwasihe In-iidom ind Mr 
James mi is t i i ami Mr I C 
Snow 1 1 Wife the other imm 
liers The arrangcmuil forjhguc 

hr 1 Hats rgregali n and other 
imiKirtant f hguc mea ures which 
in fill adoj i«I wir I orkel i nt 
Is tins Ciimmiltia On i tneril 
( itarre | rcKieding to I nj,lind the 
hie s,r James kamplcll Ikchii 
1 r ■sidciit and Colonel Dimmock 
l\ him to remain m 
theCommi sion which he did unti) 
Mi\ r 8 o 8 when In had to j rocced 
n Ip\i m eon quince of hi 
healtli Umg affected hv flu 
irdiioH hlKursof the jm t In 
tn*>t In. act 1 as I rnici) al and m 
NiAcmlcr of 1903 was confirmed 
m lint aijxnntmcnt ha\ing Iwen 
connictPil with the Colhg and 
the Hospital for aitrioilof almtit 
MxlLcn \cars Colonel Dimmock 
1 a bjiuhc of till. Iloml a> Uuner 
sitj m which he also f, chi the jwst 
of Dean of the Medical FacultN 
I or several jears hewas a momlier 
of the Itoml a\ Municij ahtj and 
m < n the ‘Standing Committee for 
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four years till, o\\ing to the pressure 
of work and other duties, he had 
to resign He is a member of the 
leading Clubs of BonibaN, the Ro\nl 
Bonibai Yacht Club, the Bomba\ 
Club, the B^culla Club and the ibtli 
St James 


Ihc same year he was appointed 
Examiner in English ind in Law 
to the Bonibu biintrsitj, and in 
icjoi w.is appointed Professor of 
Equit\ 111 (lu (xutrnmeiit Law 
School Bombu In iqo'i lit be 
camt ludgt in tin Court of Small 
Causes, l?omba\ 


t 1 after the cxanunition of 1874, 
he arritcd in India December 1876 
and sorted as Sc ititmtnt Officer, 
Strrclart to the rm.incial Commis 
Moiicr, and as \ssistant Coinmis 
sioner in the Punjab In 189) lu 
was aiipointcd Senior Secret irj to 
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the rnnnrnl Commissioner He 
was ijijiointed Dcjnitt Commission 
c'r in Nottinbir iScji Olfirnting 
Ret emu Seen tart from Xnril 189^ 
to October 1S04 ind again from 
Not ember iSot to \j)ril 1896 Ofii 
ciatmgCommissionerof I ahoro and 
Sniienntcndent, \jiril iSoS , was 
Chief Sccretart to the Gotern- 
meiitof tilt Piiiij lb from March looo 
to Ajiril 1902 In Jult iqoo and 
again in lOOT he was created a 
mcmbti of the Punjab legulatne 
Council He is an author of a trans- 
lation of the Biliichniama, with a 
Biluch gr immar md the Punjab 
Settlement and L ind Adminis- 
tration Manuals, and is a Fellow of 
the Punjab bmtcrsitj 

Mr FREDERICK GEORGE 
DUMAINE \ icc-Chairnian of the 
Commissioners fer the Port of Cal- 
cutta born in Bombav in 1S52, 
educated in Scotland, returned to 
India in 1870, and was shortly after- 
w ards nominated to a junior ajijioint- 
ment on the staff of the Govern- 
ment Reclamation Works, Bombav 
On the formation of the Bombav 
Port Trust iii Tune 1873 was trans- 
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Mr FRANCIS KNOW LLs 
DOBBIN, HA, Bar -at 1 iw is i 
giadiiate of Dublin bniveisitv <ind 
was called to the Bar at King’s 
Inn, Dublin, in Januarv 1893 
Proceeding to Calcutta he was en 
rolled an Advocate of the High 
Court m Maich 1893 In 1899 he 
was appointed Coroner of C alcutta, 
and in 1902 joined the Small 
( ause Court as Registrai 

Mr ALEXANDER KARLEY 
DONALD was born at kluchalls 
Kincardineshire, and after sjiend- 
ing his school daj's at the Mer 
chants Companies’ Schools at Edin- 
burgh, finished his education at the 
University in the same citj' 

At first he was engaged in eom- 
mercial pursuits, but, finding these 
uncongenial, joined Gray’s Inn in 
1894, and obtained an Honours 
Certificate and the Council of Legal 
Education’s prize for Constitu- 
tional Law 

He was called to the Bai in 
Trinity Term, 1897, and practised 
for a couple of years in London, 
and then proceeded to India and 
joined the Bomba}' Bar in 1900 


Majoi MO\l\Gb WILLI \M 
DGbfiLAS, (11, Dtput\ Com- 
missioner, Punjab, tnfered the 1st 
Battalion, Nortli Staffordsliin Regi- 
ment, in Fcbnian iS8j He was 
Private Sccretarv to the late Sir 
Ilcnrv Norman wlun fiovernor of 
lamiica Joined the Indian \nnv 
in 18S7, was aj)j)oint(d \smst iiit 
CornniNsioiur, Punjab, in i8(|o, and 
Dtjmtv { oinini'-sionei two veirs 
later He is (lu Pn'-uhnl of the 
Simla Miiniriji ilitv and Sujierin- 
tindenl of Hill s( itinii'- M ijor 
Douglas was Dtjuitv Commi'-sioiu r 
of Delhi during the Durb ir of 1902 
and i imrnlKr of the Evdiifivt 
Comni'ttee of the Duibir 

I lie llon’bli Mr JAMLS 
Met RONE DOblE. k s, Settle 
ment Commissioner, (»overnmcnt 
of the Punjab Born in Avrshire 
(Largs), Scotland, in 1S54 He was 
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educated at the High School, Edin- 
burgh, the Univ'crsit}' of Edinburgh 
and Balhol College, Oxfoid was a 
Boden Sanskrit Scholar Appoint- 



ferred with the other member of th 
taff of the C overnment Reclama 
tion Work to the service of the 
Tru tee of the Port of Bomba\ 
In 1878 70 acted as S cr tar\ toth 
Bombav I ort Trust In Januart 
x88o was appointed Assistant Sec 
tetar\ and between that date and 
18S8 a ted from time to time as 
becretar> In 1888 was appointed 
Dock Sd} erintendent ind in 1890 
ucceeded to the post of Secretary 
Iriooowa nominated as a Member 
of the Committee appointed h\ the 
( overnment of Bengal fo cnqiiir 
into the workin of the Calcutti 
Port Trust ani in March 1901 w is 
appointed hj the Coiernment of 
Bengal to be v^ice Chairman of the 
Calcutta Port Trust 

Mr GEORGE OMEN WILLIAM 
DUNN MINSTCE MR SAS INST 
The Rojal Indian Engineering 
College at Coopers Hill has in the 
past sent out to India a large armv 
oi excellently trained engineers not 
the least successful of whom has 
been Mr G 0 W Dunn who joined 
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the coIIet,e m 1873 at the age ol 
nineteen His hrst Indian expen 
encp was on the relief works starhd 
at SaUra during the great famine of 
1876 After some years of irriga 
tionwork he was appointed Person 
al Assistant to the Chief Engineer 
for Irrigation in 1885 andei^o^cio 
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Assistant Secretary to Government 
for Irrigation Various Military 
Impfnal and Provincial works 
including a sur\ e> of the irrigation 
al and cultu able possibilities of a 
portion of the Aden Protectorate 
occupied him up to 1894 when he 
became Under Secretary to Govern 
ment in the Public Works Depart 
ment During the next ten years 
m addition to the supenntendenc 
of many large undertakings falling 
to the lot of his office Mr Dunn 
held the appointment of Supenn 
tendent of the Practical Course at 
Cooj ers Hill College and Examiner 
of the senior students in Bridge 
Design and Descriptive Engineer 
mg In 1903 he became Joint 
Secretary to Government in the 
P \\ D Bombay and in 1904 on 
the departure to Eurojieon furlough 
of the Hon Mr Rebsch Mr Dunn 
was apiwmted Acting Chairman 
of the City of Bombay Improve 
ment Trust He was nominated an 
Additional Member of Council m 
1905 The Masonic and profes 
siotial careers of Mr Dunn are 
coincident in lime he having first 
seen the light in Lodge Perscacr 
ance Sidmouth in 1876 just 
before his departure for India 
He first held office in the Ro\ al 
Connaught I odge Ahmednagar 
m rSg and became Master of 
Lodge St Ceorge Bombay »n 
1895 He has twice been Of point 
ed Deputy District Grand Master 
of Bombay and its territories under 
the rnglisb Constitution an office 
which he received first at the 
hands of H R H the Duke of 
Connaught and on the second 
occasion from Lot I Northcote In 
Royal Arch Masonrv he is ^cond 
Principal of the D strict Grand 
Chapter of Bombay His publii 
and social offic s include the Chair 
manship of the Victoria Jubilee 
Technical Institute Memhcrshij 
of the Bombay Municipal Corpo 
ration Vice rtesidentslup ol the 
Roval Bombay ^acht Club and 
Justice of the Peace and Fellow of 
the IJombav University 

Mr HENRY COOPER ECGAR 
M \ o seniormemberof the firm of 
Sanderson Sc Company Government 
Solicitors was born in tte year 
1851 at Bramshaw New Forest 
His father was Frederick Eggar 
of Aldershot He was ^u^ted 
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privately and at Kmg College 
London He served his article of 
clerkship under London solicitor 
and was admitted as a solicitor 
in 1876 In July 1877 he came to 
Calcutta and joined the hrm of 
Sanderson & Company In 1881 h 
became a partner in the firm On 
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werol occasion namely in the 
years 1805 1806 189S and 2899 he 
officjafctias Sdliritor In the Govern 
ment of India He receive 1 the 
iibstantue aj pointment on March 
1st 1890 Mr Eggar is President 
of the attorney s Association of 
Calcutta and one of the trustees of 
the Victona Memorial 

On the occasion of the \ isit of the 
Pnnee of Males m January 1906 
tie was decorated with the m \ o 

Mr CLAUDI FRANCIB 
FPSK.f\E Officiating Supermten 
Icrit {m charge \o 5 Party 
Tidal and leyelling) Survey of 
India is the son of Claudius Tame 
Crskine of the Bombay Civil Ser 
vice and was born on 15th Octo 
her 1855 He received his ediica 
tion at Chfton College and A\ est 
minster School and proceeding to 
India entered Covernment service 
on 5th June 1880 His first 
appointment was as Assistant 
bettlement Officer Sind Settlement 
Survey In 1884 he was trans 
ferred to the Bombay Survey and 
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in lanuai}' i8qi to llu Sni\L} of 
India Inthc^eal 1895 he \\a'^ foi 
some months attached to the Head- 
Qnarteis office at Calcutta, and in 
IQ05 returned to tlu Central 
Provinces whence aftei a shoi t 
period he was tiansferied to Sind, 
wheie he remained until hi took 
o\ci chaigc of \o 25Pait\ 

Sir ARTHUR UPTON F‘\N- 
SHAWE, Kcir.csi, ic s, late 
Director-General of Post OfTici s 
India was born 111 1S48 and is the 
son of the late Rev ] rmslnwe, 
of Denge\ House, Essex He ri 
cened his education at Repton 
College, and after the examination 
of 1S69, enteicd the Indian Civil 
Service Arriving in India Nov- 
ember 1871, he was a])])ointcd to 
serve in the Central Provinces till 
1880, during which period he In Id 
the responsible positions of Assi<;t- 
ant IMagistratc, Commissioner of 
Excise, Assistant Sccrctarv tikI 
finallj Acting Secrctarv to the 
Chief Commissioner The follow mg 
year he joined the Post Office, India, 
as Postmaster-General, and in 18S8 
was appointed Secrctarv to the 
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Government of India, Finance and 
Commerce Department, and also 
Officiating Director-General of Post 
Offices, till he was confirmed in that 
appointment a year later He was 
a member of the Royal Commission 
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on Opium for two jears, and m 
recognition of the good strv ices 
rendered to the Gov ernment he had 
the title of C S 1 conferred on him 
m i8g6, and was enatid a K C 1 1 
m Januarv igoj 

Mr JOHN CARIA 1 L FLU 
GUSSON, 11 V , 1 c s , j 1' , VI K \ s , 
VI A s It , U n d c r - S e c r e t a r j 
m the Home Department of the 
Government of India, was liorn 
III the vear 1872 at 1 eshe in the 
Coiintv eif Fife, Scotland, and 
educated at St Paul’s School, 
and Trimlv College, Oxford He 
was appointed to the Indian Civil 
Scrvtci iftir tlu ixanim.ition ol 
1895 and arrived in liidi.i on tlu 
8th December 1 bob first served at 
Cawnpore as \ssistint M.igistnte 
and Collector was transferred in 
the same cap.icitv to Shahjah.inpiii 
111 iSgS ofliciated as joint Magis 
tratc at liarcilh (1S99 tout'), 
Meerut (ipoo), Hardoi and Henarc' 
(190X) after serving ns \ssistant 
Settlement Offiier in Hnreillj for 
short periods m looo and 1901 was 
appointed Settlement Officer of that 
District 111 1902 became Uiuh r 
Secretary to the Gov ernment of tin 
United Provinces m 190J officiated 
as Under Sccretarv to the Govern- 
ment of India in 1904 and was 
confirmed in Ins present appoint 
menf in December of that year 

Mr EDMUND WAl KINS FERN 
Chief Inspector, Drainage Depart 
ment, Bombav Miiiuciiialitv , was 
born in Nottingham m 1S53 and 
educated jiartlv in England and 
subscquentlv m India, whcie hi 
arrived in 1865 He joimil tlu 
Bombaj Municipahtv in 1885 as 
Inspector m charge of Dramagi 
Works, and with stcadv and yealoiis 
work attained his present jiosition 
The health of a large and thicklv 
populated citj like Bombav de- 
pends a good deal upon the sanitarv 
arrangements and these have been 
one of the most important features 
of the Municipal works Almost 
the whole of the underground 
pipe sewers and ovoid sewers of 
this citv have been laid and con 
structed imdei the careful super 
vision of Ml Fein who has 
been connected with that Depait- 
nient during his whole term ol office, 
which coveis verv' nearlv' a quarter 
of a century 


Jill Ilon'blc Mr EDMUND 
McGiLDOWNY HOPE FULTON, 
r s I , I c s , M( mber of the Council 
of the Governor of Bombay, vvas 
born m London in 1848 Herccciv- 
(d Ins (diication at Riigbj', and 
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joined the BoiiibaV Civil Servm 111 
1860 He held varfoiis appointments 
in difierent jiirts of tin Presidenev, 
iiid vent to Rangoon .is Judici.i' 
Coinmissionir of 1 ower Hunna in 
iS()i III 1S02 he was .ipjiointed to 
act as Judge of the Bombav High 
Couit, in wliieli aiipointment he 
was lonfirmcd in 1897 In 1902 
lie was apjiointed a Member of the 
Governor’s Council, .md two \cais 
later had the honour of the Com- 
panionship of the Star of Indw 
ronfened on him 

Capt AN DREW THOMAS 
GAGF, Indian Medical Service, 
VI A , H sc , VI n , C VI , 1 L s , 

I KHS, Officiating Superin- 
tendent, Roval Botanic Gardens, 
Calcutta Born in the 5 car 1S71 at 
Aberdeen and educated at the Gram- 
mar School of Old Aberdeen After 
his school careei Cajitain Gage 
jiursued his studies at Abeidecn 
Univeisitv He graduated MA 
with 1st class honours m Natural 
Science in 1S91, and B Sc with 
highest honouis in 1893 From 
1893 to 1896 he was Assistant 
to the Professor of Botanv m the 
Univ'ersity of Aberdeen In 1896 
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he al 0 graduated in Medicine 
In the year 1S97 he entered the In 
dian Medical rvice and came out 
to Iiidn in 1898 For the first 
three months ot his Indian service 
he was attached to a regiment on 
the North We t Fronti r In the 
first year ot hi service he was ap 
pointed Curator of the Herbarium 
attached to the Ro>a! Botanic Car 
den at Calrulta He stiU holds this 
appointment Since iq04 he ha 
been offi lating as Superintendent 
cf the same institution and as Di 
rector of the Botanical Sur\ e> of 
Indn ind al 0 as Superintendent 
of Cinchona Cultivation in Bengal 
and Quinologi t to the C ovemment 
of Pengal Captain Gage 1 also 
Officiating Secretarj to the Board of 
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Scientific Advice to the t o\ ernmeiit 
of India and Officiating Professor of 
Botan> at the Medical Col’ege 
Calcutta He is a Fellow of the 
Linneean and Rojal Horticultural 
Socj ties also a Member of the 
Society of Arts Has pul lished 
various b tamcal papers 

Surgn General Sir THOMAS 
GALLWEY VI d kc'IG cb 
fourth son of Henry Gallwev Esq 
J p of Tramore Co Waterford 
bom 1852 educated at Stonyhurst 
MD M CH Royal University 

Ireland 1873 Mamed looi Maud 
20 


Margaret Howard daughter of the 
late Captain Gifford i th Lancers 
and Hon Corps of Gentlemen at 
Arms and widow of Captain C 
W D Gordon R A 

Entered Army Medical Depart 
merit March 1874 specially pro 
moted Surgeon Major 1885 Lieu 
tenant Colonel 1893 Brigade Sur 
geon Lieutenant Lionel 1896 
Royal Army Medical Corps 1898 
and Surgeon General D comber 
igoi 

Served in the Afghan War 
187P % capture of Ah Muspd and 
Expedition into Bazar Valley re 
turned with troops through Ivliy 
bei Pass (diatli march) JuneiSyq 
organized and wa in sole charge 
of tlie Cholera Hospital Camp 
Peshawar Jumrood (Medal with 
Clasp) EgyptianWar 18S battles 
ofKassasmmdTcI cl Kebir operat 
cd on Egyptian wounded follow 
mg battle thanked by Director 
General (Medal with Clasp and 
Bronze Star) 

Proceeded to Egypt July 1883 for 
Cholera Epidemic in that country 

Nile E'^dilion 188485 es 
tahlished Dibbali Field Hospital 
rros ed Biyuda Dc ert S M 0 
Gubat and organized field medical 
arrangements on return march 
and was present al engagement 
under General Sir Redvers Duller 
(Mentioned m Despatches Loiirfow 
Ga ette August 5th i88j pro 
moted Surgeon Major ) 

Expedition to Dongola 1896 as 
Principal Medical Officer specially 
mentioned for energy md capacity 
during the Cholera Epidemic which 
attacked the Expeditionary Force 
and was present at the engage 
ments lea 'mg up to the capture 
of Dongol 1 Operations 19th Sep 
temberiSg^/ (Despatches London 
Ga die 3rd November 1696 

created c R Egyptian Medvl with 
Clasp ) 

Nile Expedition 1897 as P M O 
Egyptian Army 

Nile Expedition 1898 asPMO 
Egyptian Army battles of Attara 
and Khartoum (mentioned 
in Despatches London Gazelle 
24th May and 30th September 
1898) promoted Colonel 

Clasp Egyptian Medal British 
Medal 

On leaving the Egyptian Amy 
was accorded a special Army Order 
thanking him for his services 


South African War 1899 1900 
Principal Medical Officer Natal 
Army under General bir Redvers 
Buller was present at (^lenso 
operations of 17th to 4th 
January 1900 action at Spionkop 
operations 5th to 7th 1 ebiuary 
md action at Vaalkrantz opera 
tions Tugela Heights 14th to 
27th February and battle of 
Pieters Hill rcsultinp in Relief of 
Ladysmith Operations m Natal 
March to June 1900 including 
action at Langs Nek 6th to 9th 
June rgoo Operations East of 
Pretoria in Transvaal July to 
November 1900 (Despatches Sir 
Redvers Duller 30th March and gtb 
November 1900 London f' azdle 



8th February igoi Queens. 
Medal with 6 Clasps Created 
K c M G ) 

Specially selected to be Pnnci 
pal Medical Officer His Majesty s 
Forces in India January 1902 

While P JI 0 India he has 
been id ntifitd with re OTt^oinz'i 
lioTv of the field medical arrange 
ments and progress mpeacccharges 
and in widespread sanitary improv e 
ments and the health efficiency of 
the Army 

In the worll of sport he has been 
prominent especially Racquets 
Billiards Cricket Polo Whi t 
fenni and Yachting while in the 
racing world he has taken a fore 
most place at home and abroad and 
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his name will be remembered as 
the owner of “ Hidden Mystery ” 
and “ Leinster,” the two best horses 
that ever jumped a country 

Clubs Junior United Service and 
Princes 

Mr EDWARD GEAKE, the 
present Commissioner of Excise and 
Salt, Bengal was educated at Ply- 
mc nth College, on the Continent, and 
at Christ Church Oxford He ai- 
nved in India in the 3 ear 1886 and 
was first posted to the Jlidnaporc 
district Mr Geake takes considei- 
able interest in Bengali literature 
and IS one of the few Civilians who 
have passed the Examination for the 
Degree of Honour in that language 
His career has been mostly sjient 
in district work, and within the 
last 20 j^ears he has served in most 
of the important districts of Bengal, 
either as Judge or District Jlagis 
trate He is credited wath an 
intimate knowdedge of the details 
of administrative w'ork and he has 
been engaged in the revision of 



establishments and salaries in Gov- 
ernment offices as a Member of the 
Ministerial Officers’ Salaries 
Committee He was appointed 
Commissioner of Excise in 
November 1904, and in that 
capacity he is responsible for the 
working of a department which, 
before the partition of Bengal, 
yielded a revenue bordering on 


200 lakhs and even now pioduccs 
150 lakhs of lupcts annuallj 

The control of operations for 
the prevention of illicit manu- 
facture of salt fiom the Chilka 
Lake on the south to the borders 
of Arracan on the east, is also 
vested m the Commissioner of 
Excise 

The Excise administration of 
Bengal is m a tiansition stag< 
and the wa\ is being pared foi tlie 
abolition of the old iiatire out 
still and the intioduction of mol 
ein distilleries The declared jioli- 
cj of Goreinmcnt is to reduce tli( 
consumjition of alcohol and noxi 
ous dings, b\ contimialK r using 
the cost juice to the consumer 
To effect this object and at the 
same time eradicate illicit jir.ic 
ticcs IS the task of the Excise Com 
missioncr In a eountrr whore 
opium 01 ganja can be jiroducod 
at will 1)3 an\ cultn ator, and w here 
the mateiial for illicit distillation 
IS alwavs at hand it is no eas\ 
matter to safeguard the revenue 
and protect the pcojrlc from their 
own weaknesses 

Mr HERBERT GEORGE CELL, 
M v o , Commissioner of Police, 
Bomba\% was born 22nd October, 
1856 Ml Gcll joined the Bombav' 
Police in the rank of Assistant 
Superintendent m the year 1S76, 
and serv'ed in this grade at vaiious 
stations m the Bombaj' Pics’denev’ 
until the v’ear 1881, when he was 
appointed Dcjuit}' Commissioner of 
Police While on a year’s leave 
he was ga 7 ettcd successiv^elv ist 
grade Assistant Sujicrintendent and 
5th grade Inspector of Police, and on 
his return w'as ajipointed Dejiutv' 
Commissioner of Police, Bomba3 I n 
this office he has serv^ed ev'cr since, 
rising through the grades till in 1904 
he obtained the substantiv^e grade 
of Commissioner, with full chaige 
of the Bombaj' Cit)' Police Jlr 
Gell has had a long and honourable 
career in the jrohcing of the town 
and island of Bombaj' Scaicel}' 
a year has passed without the hon- 
ourable mention of Mr Gell in the 
annual reports on the Police of 
Bombay, and he has been repeated- 
ly thanked m Gov^ernment resolu- 
tions for his services He received 
the thanks of H R H the Duke 
of Connaught for the admirable 
arrangements during the Duke’s 


v'lsit to the Cit}', and appreciative 
comment on the smartness of the 
men under Ins command The visit 
of T R II the Prince and Prin- 
cess of Wales in 1905 was an even 
severer strain iijion the force, but 



the efiicitncv of the iriangenients 
drew a lettei of personal thanks 
fiom the Pnnet 

The Ilon’blc Sir CHANDRA 
MADHAB GHOSE, '^enior Puisne 
Judge of the High Court of Judica- 
ture at Fort William in Bengal was 
born at Bicramjuir, in the District of 
Dacca , in the \ ear 1839 of Eav astha 
faniilj , his father being Rai Durga 
Prosad Ghose, Bahadur, Deputy 
Collector In those dajs Eastern 
Bengal, in which Bicrampur is 
situate, v’as not so adv’anced as it 
has since become, and there w'ere 
small chances of obtaining the neccs 
sarj' education, to fir the 3 oung Chan- 
dra Madhab for the battle of life, in 
those parts The Ka3'asthas, how ever, 
vherevei found, are an energetic 
class, of great intelligence, claiming 
descent from Clutraguptaof primev’al 
age, and as belonging to the class of 
Kshettriyas who in ancient Hindu 
times were the warrior caste and 
ranked next to the Brahmans Rai 
Durga Prosad enacted tin' part of 
a wise parent and placed his son m 
the centre of learning m theProv ince, 
Calcutta, where he attended the 
Hindu and the Pres’dency Colleges, 
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at that time he leading scholastic 
institutions for Hindu lads These 
were the daj’S before the introduction 
of the new 'Unuersity system in 
Calcutta but in the vers hrst 3 tr 
the Umersily was established the 
youn^ Ghose passed crcditabU the 
Entrance Examination Owing to 
lU hedth Chandra Madhab %%as not 
able or peraiitted to j ur ue lus 
tudie further at that time but 
\v\ compelled to rest a while in 
orler to recuperate later 'iicn 
restored to h altli he rejoin d the 
Presidency College andsubseriucntly 
joined the Law cla s of thalCoHog 
with a view to qualify for a 
foren ic career Here he had tl c 
advantage of studying law under a 
lawyer ot commanding attainments 
in (he person of 'tr W lUiain Austin 
tfontriou then Professor of Law at 
the Pre idcncy ColUgc and also 
\dvorate of th old Supreme Court 
Mr Ghosc lid well unJer the able 
tuition of the cmmtnt Prole «or Ue 
wi an earnest student an 1 with 
grtit natural abilities whcli fitted 
him lor the j rolcssion he won the 
regard of 1 rofc sor Montriou m 
whose estimation he stood high a 
good omen for tie ult mate succcs 
of the prt^rt learnt 1 Judge In the 
t went 5 second) arofhishfc rSf»o 
Mr Ghose nassed w th credit the 
Law hxanination which authnrKcd 
him to practise as a plea I r U» 
irst venue was a llurdiian where 
h metwitii success as a jl aiKr 
W thm umontlishe wa appointed 
C* overnm nt Picaierby theCovern 
tnent at the instance of Mr B aiifort 
ih n Superintendent ~nd Ucmem 
brancer of Leg I \ffairs Hi old 
fnend Mr Montriou stood s}>onsor 
to him on this occasion Ha\ mg 
been ashed by 'Ir Beaufort to 
recommend some one for the post 
he mentioned Mr Ghose winch lus 
knowledge of that gentleman s attain 
ments enabled hn\ to do without 
su?pi ion of favour Mr Ghose did 
not retain the jwst long throwing 
It up on finding that he could not 
work in harmony with the local 
Colii'ctor He accepted a position 
under CovemmentasT) putyCollcc 
tor He hel 1 this position for a 
very short period only In tin 
manner he was headed off bj fate 
from travelling by avenues winch 
would have lei him away from the 
true goal which he has since attained 
anl the honours awaiting him A 


provincial plcadcrship tinder Gov cm 
mentor the jiosibon of an Uncoven 
anted Civil &r\ant however distir 
guiabcii. would but lUlmc compen 
sated him for his prcbcnt exalted 
position Mr Chose after these 
tentative effort emcred the )mc 
of Ins true vocation and joined 
the old Sadar Court at Calcutta 
Befor long the Sadar and ^ujireme 
Courts hitherto sejiaratc from the 
I'cgmmng of Untisli rule in Bvnjsil 
were fu cil into one thus giving 
ri'^e to the institution known as 
tiw. High Court of Judicature at 
Tort \\ ilha n in Bengal Mr Ghose 
cam to the Calcutta Bar with con 
siderable cvjicncncc gaiiiwl m bis 
Mofussil career and tl ough at that 
time there were Hindu advocates 



of bnlhani abilities senior to him m 
the profe vion lie acquired s fair 
practice from tie b**qmmnc ilis 
old pre eptor 'Ir 'lontnovi had 
never lost si ht of him md at this 
♦ime we find Mr Chov acting for 
that gentleman as Pro'c sor of 
'fofu il Law dining ix months in 
the vear In the great Ueui case 
w Inch was argjcd before a full Bench 
of fifteen Judges when Divarka NatS 
Mittcr (sub cquentlv raised to the 
Bench) was opposed to Mr Dovne 
a leading advocate ot the day 
'M Ghose acted a junior to 'fr 
Witter an I was considered to have 
rendere<l very efficient servjc'* to 


his chief Among his compeers 
Dwarka Nath and Komesh Chandra 
Mittcr (afterwards knighted and ap 
tvQintcd a Member of the Supreme 
Conned) were rai cd to the Bcncb 
where Mr Ghose las since follow 
ed them This left a clearer field 
for the rapidly n mg advocate and 
)c oon attained leading rank and a 
very wide jiracticc Tor someycars 
Mr fho^' held a jiositjon among 
Calcutta advocates second to none 
Jus rej uiation standingvery lighas 
an able fearlc s and conscientious 
lawyer In he was appointed 
a member of the Btrgal I-cgislative 
Council A vacancy on the Berch 
occurring in the year 1BS5 Sir 
Kiciiard Garth tiicn Chief Justice 
and the other Judges of the Court 
nominated Mr Gho*c for the post 
and the appointment was duly 
ronfirmtd Lj Her'liicstj s Govern 
tnent Mr Ghose hx. thus held the 
hghest distinction which the law 
has to bc«tow for over twenty years 
and during iJiai time I as earned a 
great reputation for h s m p of 
fad for iJ r soundness of riis Jaw 
the ui dom of his deasions and for 
hiv independence 'fr Justice Ghose 
ha thorougilv justified during 
the whole of I is long servace the 
{ romotion which ravved him to be 
a neml'cr of tlic Bench He is now 
the cnior Bu ne Judj^eof the High 
Court ami was latclv appointed 
to act for the Chic( Justice 
(lie ab«cree of thv latter as h 
great coirntraanan Pomesh Ch 
Mittcr acUif (nr the Chief Jn ticc 
his day There is no higher di 
Cinction jio sihlc under the 
rovcrnmeni than to be or act 
the Chief Justice of Bengal 

Mr T\RIM KUMAR Gri 
ii \ Inspector General of 
surancev and Registrar General 
Birth Dcaihs and Marriages P 
pa! c me^o{ one of the oldest f 
cuita familie the well kn 
Cho cs ot PatUunaglntia One 
his ancestors Ram Lochan 
served under Warren Hastings 
took I art in the R ctnnnl i 
*^eii!cmcnl of Bengal His 
Sambim Chiindcr Ghose was on * 
recommendation of 'If L( n'' 

\ill( Clark (a prominent o 
of the time ) apjximtcd a D 
Collector m 1837 'Jnd wa «no 
the earliest of sucli offiiers appoi 
cd by the Government of Bcn^ 
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Mr Tarmi Kumai Ghosc \\as boin 
on the 28th Jamiaiy 1848 at Bind- 
wan, yhere his f.itlier uas then 



i\Ir Robert Giorgl GiK\rn 


Manager of the Estates of tlic 
Maharaja Passing the Entrance 
(Matriculation) Examination from 
the Maharaja's School at Burcl- 
wan at the age of fourteen, he took 
his degree of B A with distinc- 
tion, at eighteen, from the Presi- 
dency College, Calcutta In 1S68, 
Sir William Grej' Lieutenant 
Governor of Bengal, ordered that 
an examination, combining nomina- 
tion wuth competition should be 
held for admission to w hat has been 
since know'n as the Provincial Cn il 
Service The examination w’as onlj 
held once, and was afterw'ards 
discontinued Mr Ghose obtained 
a nomination for the examination 
and stood second in order of merit 
among a large number of candidates 
He was in consequence appointed a 
Deputj Magistrate and Deputy Col 
lector, and he joined his first ap- 
pointment at the age of tw'enty, at 
Pabna, on the 3rd July 1868 
He afterwards served in the same 
capacity at Birbhum, Rajshahi, 
Dacca, Malda, Murshidabad, Nadia 
and Alipur (near Calcutta) He 
held charge of two Sub-Divisions, 
Khulna and Baraset While at 
Ahpur, he w'as in charge for about 
eight years of the important and 
difficult work of acquiring lands for 
the Calcutta Mumoipality, and also 


for the E B S Railway, in thict 
districts (24 Parganas, Malda and 
Faridpur), and was piibhcU com- 
mended bj Sir Charles Elliott 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, in 
Ills speech at the opening of the 
Mucus Squaic Recreation Ground 
on the 13th December 1S95 He 
was appointed to Ins present jiost 
on the 6th April iqoo bj' Sir jolm 
Woodburn Licutenant-Go\ trnor 
of Bengal, and has been fwicc a 
Member of the Bengal Legislative 
Council, first on the recommenda- 
tion of Sir John W oodlmrn, and 
again on that of Sir James Bour 
diilon He has recenth , w ith file 
ajijiroval of the Local Gov eminent 
and the sanction of the Sccrctarv of 
of State, reorganized the Registra- 
tion Department consideralilv m 
creasing the status of (he large hodv 
of registering office rs posted through 
out the Province and inlrochicmg 
sjstcm wlierc formerh it was want 
ing In the Report on the \dmui 
istration of Bengal for 1903-04, his 
scheme for the reorganization of 
the Registration Department was 
mentioned Government as like- 
Iv to have "far-reaching results ’’ 
Mr Ghosc has been in Govern- 
ment Service for the last thirtv-five 
voais, and the connection of his 
familv with Government Scivicc 
will piobablj not cease witli him 
as ms son. Mr Sarat Kumai Gho<-(. 
BA who took his dcgict fiom 
Trinitv College Cambndge and 
jiasscd succcssfullv into the Indian 
Civil Service lias rccentlN begun 
his official caieer as an Assistant 
Magistrate in Bengal 

Mr ROBERTGEORGE GIRARD 
{Captain, istBall CalciiHal oJ Rifla), 
Collector of Income Tax Calcutta 
born in 1859 and educated at the 
Bedford Grammar School came 
out to India at the end of 1875 
and, after servang in the Jlihtarv 
Accounts Department for a period 
of 12 years was transferred m 1SS4 
to the Civil Department and placed 
m charge of the Stamp Revenue 
Department In 1896 ho was ap- 
pointed Collector of Income Tax, 
Calcutta, and this appointment he 
still holds Mr Girard rendered 
good service in the Stamp, Excise 
and Income Tax Departments, as 
the enormous increase of revenue 
undei those heads during the pe 
I lods of his tenure will show Mr 


Girard has alw.iys supported verj, 
cntlnisiasticalij' the Volunteer mov'o 
men! and holds the rank of Captain 
in the 1st Battalion of the Calcutta 
Volunteer Rifles, in which corps he 
has serv ed for 30 3 cars He is a 
crack rifle shot, and on one occasion 
took iiji a team of his corps to the 
great open nflt meeting at Meerut, 
and returned with the Inter-Rcgi- 
mcntal trophv He is also a keen 
sportsman lioth at large and small 
game but most of his leisure time 
now isspi nt in gardening — a pursuit 
in which he is verv' practical 
He takes a vtrv' great interest m 
institutions connected with hospi- 
tal work and chant) 

Majoi PHILIP JAMES GOR- 
DON I V Superintendent of 
Forest Survevs, Siirvev of India, 
Dclira Dun, w as born in 
Scotland in the vear 1S59 and 
olitamcd Ins education at the Edin- 
burgh Umv crsitv , w hence he passed 
out will) the degree of Master of 
\i ts in 1S78 He passed his course 
at the Roval Mihtarv College, 
Sandhuist and was gazetted sec 
ond lieutenant in H M 's 54th 
Regiment of Foot m iSSi, and 
joined his regiment at Roorkec 
He was ajipointcd on probation to 



the Bengal Staff Corps in 18S3 and 
was finally admitted in the follow- 
ing yeai He served as Adjutant 
of the 14th Sikhs from the glh 
Febiuaiy 1SS5 until the lOth 
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November 1890 when he was ap 
pointed probationary Assistant 
Supenntendent m the Survev of 
India During his militarv ervice 
Major Gordon saw active service 
m the Hazara Campaign of 1888 foi 

vhich he received the medal and 
clasp and the Wutitho Expedition 
of 1891 for vhich he obtained the 
cla p For the next ten rears Ma 
jor Gordon s services were with the 
Survey Department as Assistant 
and Deputy Superintendent the 
reater part of the time being spent 
in Burma In the year 1900 he 
as appointed Superintendent of 
Foiest Surveys at Dehra Dun 
which appointment he holds at 
the pre ent day He is a fellow 
of the Royal Geographical Societv 
The Forest Survev Branch of the 
Survey of India of which Major 
Gordon lb Superintendent was con 
stituted in 1872 for the purpose of 
preparing large scale surv e\ s of Gov 
ernment Forests It was formed 
to aid the more s>y tematic md 
conservative treatment of State 
Forests rendered nece sar\ by 
their growing importance Major 
Gordon has had two predecessors 
in the office of Superintendent 
Captain F Bailey u c who otj,a 
ni ed the Department and Mr M 
H Reynold whom he succeeded 
in 1900 In 1904 the Fore t Sur 
eys of Madras and Bombay were 
put under the Supenntendent 
Forest Surveys at Denra Dun and 
the branch b came an integral 
] art )f the Survey of India 

Mr \\ ILLIAM C 0 R Y T 0 N 
GRAHAM Bar at Law Officiating 
Standing Coun el to the Gov ern 
raent of India was born at Cal utta 
in the year 1856 He proceeded 
home for his education which he re 
eived as a King s scholar at Eton 
and afterward at Trinity College 
Cambridge He entered at Lm oln 
Inn and studied law under Mr 
Charles Bowen afterward Loid 
Bowen -ind Si A L Smith and 
was called to the Bar in the year 
1880 For the next eight years Mr 
Graham practi ed on the Western 
Circuit England afterwards pro 
ceedmg to India m the year 1888 
and has practised in the local Courts 
ev r since In 1903 he w as appoint 
ed to officiate as Official Trustee 
Offic al Assi nee of Bengal and 
obta ned b s present appointment of 


Standing Counsel m iqo6 Mr Gra 
ham has been active in other depart 
ments during his career in India 
He was Chairman of the Carden 
Reach Municipality for s vcral 
y ars In busines he has been jiro 
rament as a Director of the Indian 
branch of the P lican Insurance 
Company the Central Jute Com 
janj the Budge Budge Jute Com 
pain the As am S S Lomianv the 
Bengal Kagpur Coal Comjianj and 
the Dunbar Cotton Mill lie has 
taken a prominent part in Bengal 
journalism for many years licing 
connected with the Jndtan Datly 
\«cs Mr Graham I the son of the 
late Mr Jo eph Craham kc who 
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wa Advo at Cencral of Bengal 
and Treasurer of (he Middle Temple 

Mr JOHN PHILIP GREANY 
M D M CH V M IMS Surgeon 
General with the Government of 
Bombay was bom in July 1851 and 
educated at Queen s College Cork 
and Rotunda Hospital Dublin gra 
duatmg from the Queen s Unu ersity 
(now the Royal In h Lmiversitv) 
in 3874 He came to India fn 
November 1875 was posted on 
general dut\ and attached to the 
Goculdas Tejpal Hospital Bom 
bay Among the many civil and 
military appointments which have 
been held by him tho e deserving 
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of notice are hib connection with th 
loth iSthand 4th Bombay Native 
Infantry Regiments the Civil 
Surgeoncies of Kaladci Kaira 
Satvra Belgaum Dlnrwar and 
Poona at the hst named jilace he 
was also Suj’enntendeiit of the 
By ramj 1 Jccjeel hoy Medical School 
He was Deputy Sanitarv Commis 
loner Soutlicrn Division from 
1878 79 and next year icted a 
Superintendent of the ^errowda 
Central Jail Poona Before acting 
as Sccrctarv to tlie Surgeon General 
with tlic Government of Bombay 
m 1SS3 84 he held the post o« 
the Superintendent of the Colaba 
I unatic Asylum 18S S3 In 190 
he was retransfeired to tltc 'lilitarj 
Department and deputed to Aden 
ana in the vcar following to 
Karachi in both of which district 
he was theP M O He assumed 
charge of the office of Surgeon 
rcncral with the Covemment of 
Bombiv m Ma\ 1905 Surgeon 
Ccncral Crcin\ was thanked b\ 
tlic Government and received six 
monflis pcnsional Ic semcc as a 
reward for work done in eonnee 
tion with the famine of 1877 
He IS a memlier of the British 
Medical As ocnlion the Insh 
Medical Graduates \s ociation tin 
\ssociation of Military Surgeon 
of the United States of America 
and the Bombay Medical and 
Phv ic 1 A ociation 

Major CHVRLCS ROBERT 
MORTIMER CPEFN FRCs 
(England) n mi (Cam! ) i M s 
Major Green IS the third son ot 
the Rev E P Creen ma of Bos 
combe England He was bom 
in 1863 and educated at Mercer s 
School London He commenced 
his medical career in the London 
Hospital Mas a prizeman m Sur 

S and qualified in 1884 After 
ling various hospital appoint 
ments he joined the Indian Medical 
Service m September 1886 and 
arrived in India in March 1S87 
For over four years he remained in 
military employ obtaining a medal 
and clasp for the Black Mountain 
Campaign of 1888 but in 1S9 he 
became Pesident Surgeon at th 
Eden Hospital Calcutta making 
the Diseases of Momenhis siiecial 
study In 1893 he was also Pcsi 
dent Surgeon at the Medical College 
Hos}.ital and Health Officer of the 
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Port, for a time, but retuined to 
the Eden Hospital After a period 
of Sick leave due to blood poisoning 
contracted at the Eden Hospital, 
hen as sent on special dutj in con- 
nection with anti-cholcraic inocu 
lation (April 1896) under Professoi 
Haffkine. and then became Cnil 
Surgeon at Rankura and Darbhanga 
succcssneh (Ma\ 1896, Septembei 
1897) A temporal^ pciiod of 
military employ on the Tiiah 
Expedition 1897 was followed bj 
Ins appointment as Superintendent 
of the Campbell Medical School 
(April 1898) and a few months 
later as Health Ofheer for Plague 
at Calcutta 

In 1899 he became Civil Surgeon 
of Dacca and in the follow mg j cai 
of Jlozufferpore In igor, however 
he returned to Calcutta and 
became Superintendent of the 
Campbell Medical School and 
Professor of Medical Jurisprudence 
at the Medical College 

In igo2 his services were placed 
at the disposal of the Go\ ernment 
of India in the Home Department 
and he remoied to Simla, where he 
has since been working as Civil Sur- 
geon 

Major Green is the author of 
seieral contributions to the /«f/m;i 
^{edKal Gazelle and other arti- 
cles, some of w'hich are notew'orthy 
Some abdominal sections in Mo 
fussil practice (1900) Suggestions 
on the method of administration of 
antiperiodics and iron to prisoners 
m Jail (1899) Three papers on 
the subject of Plague {Indian 
Medical Gazelle, 1898) Notes on 
the prevalence of Filariasis in the 
Calcutta Police Force, and another 
paper on intestinal parasites 

Major Green is a keen sjiortsman, 
holds one of the Calcutta Golf Club 
medals He is a Fellow of the 
Obstetrical Society of London 

Mr RICHARD TOWNSEND 
GREER, c s I , I c s , was born at 
the Woods County Deiry, Ireland 
in 1854 He w'as educated at Kings 
town School, Dublin As an athlete 
he played in the Irish International 
Rugby football team He entered 
the Indian Civil Service in 1877, and 
his first ajipomtment was Assistant 
Commissionei m Assam Mr Greer 
1 emained in Assam until November 
1888, acting for a period as 
Assistant Secretary to the Chief 


Commi:5Sionei and a Dcjiutj Com 
ilnssionci During this "eleven 
ycais' teivice he took furlough for a 
year and eight months In 1888 
his services were placed at the dis- 
posal of the Bengal Government, and 
he was ajijiointed on Famine duty 
in Madlmbam, Darbhang.i In 1893 
Mr Greer was ajijiomted Magistrate 
and Collector of lipjiera He served 
in this cajiacity in Darjeeling 
and in March 1898, he cfl.ci.itcd as 
Chairman of the Corporation of 
Calcutta In i8gS he was ajijiomtcd 
Insjicctor-Gcneral of Police, and in 
igco ajijiointcd Chairman of the 
(orpor.ition of Calcutta, wliicl 
position he filled for about 5 jears 
In 190 { he received the esi 
decoration 





Mr Greer has had a vaned ex- 
perience in the service, and the 
very resjionsible and arduous duties 
of Chairman of the Municipalitj' de- 
manded special qualifications The 
Municipality had been for the past 
few years under a strong fire of 
criticism, both from the public and 
sections of the Commissioners them- 
selves Mr Greet had to deal with 
many important questions which he 
handled with marked ability The 
Municipal Government of Calcutta 
IS a problem that presents unique 
difficulties that would tax the strong- 
est admimstratoi The community 
is a vast one of varied interests, the 
requirements of the city are rapidly 
growing, and every daj' sees new 


developments of civil life and 
changes Calcutta is m the process 
of transformation The bustee 
and the crooked bazaar street are 
retreating before the electric tram 
and the />»ccn road The big reform 
scheme that is under consideration, 
IS a splendid enterpnse that should 
change the face of the cit> Mr 
Greer showed a rare enthusiasm for 
his work and the completest sym- 
pathy witii the needs of the city 
file jirosjiect of creating a modern 
Calcutta, one fit to take its position 
as capital of the Indian Empire, 
15 one that fires the imagination 
Lord Ciirzon, speaking at a memor- 
able dinner at the Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce, indicated eloquently 
the possibilities of Calcutta under 
an efficient Municipality Next to 
being Viceroy, he declared that he 
would choose to be Chairman of 
the Corporation 

The Hon’ble Mr BEHARI LAL 
GUPTA, I c s , IS a Hindu by 
birth, of the Vaidja caste, and 
was born in Calcutta on the 26th 
October 1849 maternal grand- 
father, Baboo Han Mohan Sen, was 
a well-known resident of that 
cit}, and became afterwards Prime 
Minister to the Jlaharaja of Je^'- 
pur He IS thus closelj connect- 
ed w ith Babu Keshub Chunder Sen, 
the distinguished Brahmo Somaj 
leader 

He was educated in Calcutta at 
the Presidencj College till the age 
of eighteen, when he went to 
England to study for the ICS 
examination, in company with 
Mr Romesh Chunder Dutt, after- 
wards also of the i c s and 
at present a Councillor to H H 
the Gaekvvai of Baroda They 
w'ere the pioneers who opened 
the path for natives of India in 
the Covenanted Civil Service of 
India by open competitive examina- 
tion in England Mr Gupta passed 
the examination m 1869, and was 
also called to the Bar from the 
Middle Temple in 1871 On his way 
out to India, he with his two com- 
panions, Mr R C Dutt and Mr 
Surendra Nath Banerjee, were 
mistaken for Communists m Pans, 
and were detained in pnson, but 
happily lor one night only 

Having served as Assistant 
Magistrate and Collector m differ- 
ent districts, and on special lelief 
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November 1876, and was posted 
Apprentice Engineer to the 3rd 
Calcutta Division He was ap 
pointed Assistant Engineer, 3rd 
grade, in 187S, and to the 2nd 
grade in 1879 On passing Jus 



appointed a bellow of Hu Calcnli.i 
Umversitv 

7 he Hon' hie iMr WILLIAM THO 
MAS HALL, c s I , IS the fourth 
son of the Re\ erend F II Hall, of 
Dnimoilici), Doiinpatnck He was 
horn on the i8th November 1855, 
and educated at Rossall and King- 
ston schools He cnteicd at Trimly 
College, Dublin Having success 
fullj passed the cvaminations he 
was appointed to the In ban Civil 
Service in the 3 car 1878, and joined 
the service as Assistant Commis- 
sioner in Burma ilc was ap 
pointed SettJeineiit O/Ticer in 1SS4, 
an 1 held the appointment for two 
years In 1SS7 lie received tlio 
appointment of Director of LanI 
Records and Agriculture, in wdneh 
he remained till the year iSqo, 
when he was posted to the jiosition 
of President of the Rangoon IMuni- 
cipahtv for two \cars He became 
substantive Commissioner in 1S99 
and Member of the Legislative 
Council of Burma in 1902 In 
1905 he was appointed additional 
member of the Governor-General’s 
Legislatu e Council Since the \’ear 
iqo2 he has held the appbint- 


to a family winch has for many 
wars been connected w'lth India and 
has gained high honours and reputa- 
tion in the country A grandson of 
Sir Frederick J Halhday, the first 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal from 



Departmental Standard Examina- 
tion lie w^as posted as Assistant En- 
gineer, 4th Calcutta Division He 
had practical training in England 
from April 1884 to September 18S6 
He was promoted to the ist grade 
of Assistant Engineers on January 
ist, 1885, and in 1888 he joined 
the office of the Chief Engineer, 
Bridges and Roads Branch, and 
oflS,ciated as Executive Engineer 
He was placed on special duty 
at the Public Works Secretariat in 
February 1890, and on 5th March 
1892 he was appointed an Exec 
utive Engineer 4th grade, attach- 
ed to the Public Works Secre 
tan at In 1898 he was appointed 
Executive Engineer (1st grade) 
to the Central Circle, which is the 
most important m India, embrac- 
ing as it does the whole of Cal 
cutta In 1903 Mr Gwyther 
was appointed Superintending 
Engineer of this important Circle 
He has greatly distinguished him- 
self as an architect during his 
career in the Public Works Depart- 
ment, many of the modern public 
buildings of Calcutta having been 
designed by him In 1903 he was 



ment of Financial Commissionei of 
Burma 

Mr FREDERICK LOCH 
HALLIDAY {Cafiaw, znd Bait, 
Calcutta Vol Rifles), Commis- 
sioner of the Calcutta Police, belongs 


1854 to 1859, he IS a son of Mr F 
Mr tton Halhdaj, late of the Indian 
Civj] Service (one of the last of the 
old Haileyburj' Civilians), w'ho was 
Commissioner of the Patna Divi- 
sion, and was afterwards Senior 
Member of the Board of Revenue 
prior to his retirement m 1891 Mr 
Hallidav w'as born at Mozufferpore in 
Behar, India He w'as educated at 
Home, at Beckenham m Kent, and 
also at the well-known army school 
at Wimbledon of Messrs Bracken- 
bury and IFynne Coming to India 
in 1885, Mr F L Halhday joined 
the Bengal Police Service in Septem- 
ber of that year, his first appoint- 
ment being that of Assistant Super 
mtendent at Bhagalpur Passing 
through the several grades of As- 
sistant Superintendents he became 
District Superintendent of Police in 
June 1895, receiving his next step 
in April iSgg, and in December 
rgoi w^as promoted to the fourth 
grade of District ‘Superintendents 
During his service Mr Halhday has 
been closely connected with the 
Calcutta Police, as in September 
i8go he w^as officiating as Deputy 
Commissioner of the Metropolitan 
Police Force, and on several other 
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time He then worked for four 
years in France and in Italy, and 
was appointed to the Calcutta 
School of Art in 1896 Jlr Havell 
has exhibited sculpture at the Ro5xal 
Academy, London, and painting 
at the Roj'al Academy, Copen- 
hagen, and at private Exlnhitions 
m London Galleries He has written 
largely of the Arts and Industries 
of India, and his articles on Indian 
Art have been printed m the 
English “ Review,” ‘ ‘The N i neteenth 
Century and After ’ ’ He has also 
published a "Hand-book to Agra 
and the Taj," and "Benares, the 
Sacred City," giving sketches of 
Hindu life and religion Mr Havell 
has been actively connected with 
the revival of hand-loom weav- 
ing m India, a movement which, 
it may be said, was oiigmated by 
him He is a Fellow' of the Cal- 
cutta University 

Mr HENRY HUBERT HAY- 
DEN, BA B X 1 , r G s , w'as born 
at Londonderry on July 25th, 1869, 
and educated at Hilton Col- 
lege, Natal, and Tnmty College, 
Dublin He obtained the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts w’lth honours m 
Modem Literature m 1890, and 



Mr Ernest Binfield Havell 

the degree of Bachelor of Engineer- 
ing, with special certificates in Min- 
ing, Chemistry, Geology, Mineral- 
ogy and Practical Engineering, m 
1894 He was appointed to the 


Geological Survey of India in 
1895 and was promoted to the giadc 
of Deputy Superintendent m 1903 
and of Superintendent in 1904 




He has also acted as Curator of 
the Geological Museum, Calcutta, 
and Professor of Geology at the 
Presidency College, and during the 
winter of 1902-03, he officiated as 
Supenntendent of the Indian Muse 
um m addition to his duties in the 
Geological Sun'ey He accompanied 
the Tirah Expedition, as Geologist to 
the force in 1897-98, and the Tibet 
Frontier Commission in 1903-04 
His published papers have appear- 
ed m the Records and Memoirs of 
the Geological Survey 

Major RICHARD HEARD, b a , 
11 B , B CH , BAG, IMS, and 
L M , Rotunda Hospital, Dublin, 
Civil Surgeon, Punjab Establish- 
ment, and Joint Medical Officer, 
Simla, was bom in Ireland m 
1870 He was educated at Bray 
School and afterwards joined the 
Royal University of Ireland, taking 
his B A degree m the year 1892 
He has also studied m the Medical 
School of Physic, Trinity College, 
Dublin Commencing his medical 
service m 1893 he came to India 
during the course of the year Ma- 
jor Heard was seemingly fortunate, 
within a year of his arrival to 
be able to accompany the 
Expeditions into Wa^instan m 


1894-5 and to take part in the re- 
lief of Chitral, for w'hich services he 
W'as rewarded with medals and 
clasps Major Heard entered the 
Punjab Civil Service m 1896 and 
has held various appointments as 
Civil Surgeon m the Punjab He 
has beenMaster of Lodge Himalayan 
Brotherhood, Simla, No 459, 
E C He IS a member of the 
British Medical Association, 
England 

The late Mr Justice GH BERT 
STUART HENDERSON, High 
Court of Judicature, Bengal, was 
the fouith son of the late George 
Henderson, Esq , of Gordon, Ber- 
w'lckshire, and was born on the 4th 
February 1853 He w'as admitted 
to the degree of M A at the Edin- 
burgh Umversitj' m 1874, and w’as 
called to the Bar at the Middle 
Temple m Maj' 1876 In the same 
3’ear Mr Henderson came to India 
and joined the Calcutta Bar in 
February 1877 officiated 

as Lecturer on Mahomedan Law in 
the Presidency College, and m 1887 
was appointed Tagore Lecturer, the 
subject of his lectures being “The 
Law’ of Wills in India ” Ini882he 



M i)or Richird Hfiro 

officiated as Chief Presidency Magis- 
trate, Calcutta, and in i8g8 as a 
Judge of the High Court of Calcutta 
In igoo he officiated as a Judge ot 
the High Court of the North-West 
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Provinces In 1901 Mr Justice 
Render on was appointed to act as 
Standing Counsel to the Gov ernment 
of India and from Februarj 1002 
he vas a Judge of the IBgh 
Court of Bengal During his career 
in India Mr Justice Henderson 
devoted much time to professional 
literaryvork and was theauthor of 
e e ai books on the different 
branches of the I-av in India He 
marned m 1881 Mabel Jessie the 
econd dau hter of Colonel T T 
Boileau formerly of the oth 
Hussars and has one son Mr 
N G B Henderson a Lieutenant 
in the Black Watch (Ro\al High 
landers) 

Mr JOHN WILLIAM HENS 
LE'i Chief Superintendent 1st 
Class Indian Government Tele 
graph Department was born in 
London in the jear 1838 and re 
cpived his education at Kensing 
ton Grammar School and King i. 
College (Applied Science Depart 
mcnt) London 

Having passed into Coopers Hill 
( econdintneEntranceEvamination 
for Tele raph Engineers) he was 
api ointed an Assistant Superm 



dent in January 1879 
Feb uaryi893heofficiatedasSi 
intend nt and \ as placed in cl 
ot the Bengal Di ision Calc 
In 1894 he was made perma 


Mr Hensley served the Depart 
ment as Electrician m Calcutta dur 
ing the years i8g 93 and 1894 f)7 
He then took furlough dunngw Inch 



M lltRltV \ tM III tT 

he was deputed to undergo a three 
months course m Messrs Siemen 
Bros TelegraphWorksatWooIwich 
in 1898 on which he subsequently 
printed a report m book form 
On returning to India lie vvas 
successively placed m charge of the 
following Divisions — Oudh and 
Hotulkhand Bengal Bcllary and 
Punjab He vvas | romoted to 
Ofliciatmg Chief Supenntendent 
I m December 1901 to jwrmanent 
' 2nd Class in ^f^rch 1903 and to 
permanent ist Class m November 
of the same year 

He vvas selected to carry out the 
telegraph operations between Forts 
Changsil and Aijal during the 
Lusbai Expedition of 1^0 91 
for which service he received the 
Lushai Medal and Clasp 1889 92 

His services have been specially 
acknowledged by the Director 
G^eral of Telegraphs on five 
different occasions the last being 
m connection with the restoration 
of telegraph communication m 
the Kangra and Kulu Valleys after 
the amentable earthquake on 4th 
Apnl 1905 

T' ^1’’ IS the son of the late 

» J Hensley Esq MO mrcs 


(London) and nephew of Canon 
Lewis Hensley (Senior Wrangler 
Cambridge) and of Sir R M 
Hensley j p Chairman of the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board 
London 

Mr HARR\ NELSON HESEL 
TINE \s t Sccrclarv to the 
fovernment of India Finance 
Department joined the crvice in 
\pnl x88i and held v anousappoint 
ments until August 1809 when 
he was aj pointed to the above 
post Mr Hcscltinc is graded 
as an officer in Class IV of the 
enrolled list of ilie Financial 
I)ej artmtnt 

The Hon Mr JOHN I RESCOTT 
H 1 W 1 n c s I etc w as b 0 r n 
at Ihrkham Kent I ngland on 
VugtiM 5t!i 1854 He 15 the eldest 
von of till R V Jolin Hewitt He 
wav r hicatid at Wincliestcr Col 
lege and Halhol College Oxford 
In j^5 lie entered tlie Indiin 
Civil ‘htmcc and amvetl in India 
m 1877 Vlr Hewett first served 
m the Northwestern Provinces 
and Oudh a Vssistant Magistrate 
and Collector and Vssistant Oam 



missioncr in 1883 he was placed 
in charge of the Imperial Ga elleer 
and m the following year he acted 
as Assistant Accountant General 
In April 18S4 he was appointed 
Junior Secretary to the Board 
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of Revenue He officiated as Under- 
Secietary to the Government of 
India, Home Department, in 1886, 
and was confirmed m this appoint- 
ment 111 August 1887 During 1888 
and 1892, ]\Ir Hewett officiated 
as Private Secretar}' to the Vice 
ro}' of India In Jlarch 1890, he 
acted as Secretar} to the Govern- 
ment of India, Home Dcpaitment, 
and m the same year he filled the 
important position of Officiating 
Census Commissioner for India For 
his distinguished services he re 
ceived the C I E decoration in 
Ma}' 1891 In 1893 Mr Hewett 
was appointed Deput\ Commis- 
sioner, and during that jear he 
served as Secretarj' to the Roj'al 
Commission on Opium In April 
1894, he was appointed a Jlagis- 
trate and Collector, and in Decem- 
ber 1895 he receued the appoint- 
ment of Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India, Home Department 
In December 1898, Mr Hewett 
received the decoration of the 
C S I for his ser\nces In the same 
year he was appointed a member 
of the Plague Commission Mr 
Hewett then officiated as Chief 
Commissioner of the Central Prov- 
inces, and in November 1903 he 
was confirmed in this very im- 
portant position He acted as tem- 
porary Member of the Governor- 
General’s Council from August to 
December 1904, and in December 
1904 he received the appointment 
to the new post created by 
Lord Curzon — the direction of the 
Department of Commerce and In- 
dustry For many years the grow- 
ing importance of the Commerce 
of India made it an increasingly 
difficult problem for the Government 
to grapple with the many issues 
raised It was realised that the 
only way to meet the difficulty and 
adequately deal with the important 
claims of the business community 
was to create a new Department 
in which business matters could 
be focused Lord Curzon, with 
his charactenstic energy, set about 
establishing this new Department, 
but he was keenly alive to the 
fact, that its succe=b would largely 
be due to the man who was en- 
trusted with the very considerable 
task of launching it and directing 
its energies in the nght direction 
Under the control of a perfunctory 
official this Department would 


become rather a drag on Commerce 
than a help The choice of Mr 
Hewett for the post was hailed with 
the widest approval He was re 
cognised as a man of marked ability, 
great e\perience, and above all gift 
cd with initiation and organising 
genius of a rare kind It must be 
confessed that business men aie 
not as a rule admirers of depart 
mental methods, but it was at once 
realised that Mr Hewett was him- 
self cssentiall}' a business man, full 
of sympath}' for business enterprise 
and keenljr alive to the necessit\ 
of developing resources and foster- 
ing every legitimate scheme for 
developing our industries His 
splendid record of service in India 
and his commanding persondht\ 
marked him out as an e\ce]>tioncil 
man Since the Department has 
been organised Mr Hewett has 
shown great s\ mpath3'’ with the busi- 
ness community, and characteristic 
cnergj’ Strong as were Mr Hew 
ett’s claims to the post of Commer- 
cial Member, he now takes a further 
step to the highest rung of the 
official ladder as Lieutenant-Gover 
nor designate of the United Pro\ 
mces of Agra and Oudh 

1 1 

Mr JOHN CHARLES HEWITT 
was born in London, on 26th Sep 



tember 1862, and was educated at 
Old Hall College, Hertfordshire, 
Durham, and the Royal Indian 
Engineering College, Coopers Hill, 


having also received a practical 
training m England on the con- 
struction of the Hindley and 
Pendleton Railway He joined the 
Public Works Department, Ben- 
gal, m November 1886, and was 
posted as Assistant Engineer, 2nd 
Grade, to the Calcutta Division, pass- 
ing his piofessional examination in 
September 1887 He acted as Assist- 
ant Engineer m Jessore, Hazari- 
bagh and Chota Nagpur, and in 
1889 w’as appointed to the ist Grade 
of Assistant Engineers Passing his 
departmental examination m Ma} 
1892, Mr Hewitt w'as appointed to 
the Eastern Sone Division, and w’ent 
on furlough in 1895 On his return 
he W'as posted to the Akhoj'apada- 
Jajpur Division, where he officiated 
as Executive Engineer, 3rd Grade, 
and m 1897 w'as appointed Exec- 
utive Engineer, 3rd Grade, per- 
manent, and in February rgoo was 
jiosted to the Dacca Division In 
addition to his owm duties he held 
charge of the office of Inspector of 
Works, Eastern Circle, from Orto 
her 1900 to January 1901, obtain- 
ing his appointment as Inspector 
of Works of that Circle on the 15th 
Januar}' 1901 Mr Hew'itt w’as con 
firmed as Executive Engineer, 2nd 
Grade, on the 24th February igoi, 
and m 1903 took privilege leave, 
combined w’lth furlough, for eight 
months He was appointed Under- 
Secretar}', P W D (Roads and 
Buildings), in Januarv 1904 

Mr JOSEPH BALL HILL, 
Assoc M INST c E , Executive 
Engineer in charge of the Suburban 
Drainage Department o^ the Cor- 
poration of Calcutta, was born in 
1867 at Salcombe, South Devon, 
and educated at the Wesle3'an 
College at Truro, Cornwall He 
commenced his professional career 
in 1883 by becoming an articled 
pupil of Mr William Santo Crimp, 
a weU-knowm authonty on Sanitary 
Engineering, and gained further 
experience and knowledge under 
Mr Baldwin Latham, to whom he 
was an Assistant for some consider- 
able period In 1886 he was ap- 
pointed Assistant Surveyor to the 
local board at Wimbledon, and three 
years later, m 1889, he proceeded 
to South America, going to Buenos 
A3'res in the service of Messrs 
Bateman, Parsons and Bateman, 
the Engineering Firm to whom w'ere 
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entrusted the samtarj impro\ement 
works of that cit> which cost over 
five and a half million pound 
terlin^’ Remaining there for four 
\ears Mr Hill returned to England 
in 1893 and for the next i\ \cars 



M Jos B L ill 

until 1899 was as ociatedwith Mr 
Baldwin Latham as an Assistant 
Engineer Shortlj after the Cor 
poration of Calcutta had taken 
m hand the evtensnc system of 
Suburban Drainage they on Mr 
Latham s advice selected Mr Hill 
as their Executive Engineer to carry 
out these important works and he 
came to Calcutta m 1S99 for this 
purpose Dunn^ his incumbency 
0 the appointment Mr Hill has 
on two occasions officiated as 
Chief Engineer to the Corporation 
and has remodelled a large por 
tion of the Suburban Drainage 
system and successfully carried 
out the improved project and 
has also prepared extensive 
schemes for the drainage of the 
Balliaghatta and Fringe areas as 
well as for the surface drainage of 
the suburbs 


•^erv ice and arnv d in India on the 
7th D comber of the same year 
Hi first posting was to the 1 hen 
Pore t Division m the Unitcil I rov 
inrts(thcnOiidb) After a jicnod he 
\ a transfcrretl to Pilibtiit IHiira 
uul then to tl e ronkhpiir District 
of the Lnitetl Province where lit 
remained till the year 1^96 and in 
January of that year was trans 
ferred to Burma He held charge 
in succession of the Rangoon Ruby 
Mine Hhamo and Soiiihcm Shan 
State Porcst Division In! elm ; 
ar\ 1904 he was posted back to j 
India and ajjointeil \ 1 tanl ! 
In jitctor General of lorcsisto the 
( overnment of Indn Mr Hillvva 
elected a Pellovv of the Linn an 
Societv «n yrl Decemlitr if.93 

Lieut Col J\MLN R\MS\\ 
HOIIDW was lorn on the it'll 
JuU 1850 and nceiveil his first 
commt Sion on the 13th January 
i®69 His ap]>ointmeni to th 
Indian Vrmv dates from the St! 
'larch 1S71 an 1 In rank of I tciU 
Colonel from the ijtli Januarv >9 
Colonel Hoi la\ retired on tlit ifitl 
July 1903 at the age of 55 aftti 
34 years meritonon rvict in 
India 



Mr MONTAGUE HILL fls 
A ssistant Inspector General of 
ests IS the son of the late J H 
Hill Esq f Cosham Hampshire 
nd London In 1887 he was an 
po nted bv the Secretary of State 
I In ha t the Imp iral Forest 


b t t 1 Jv 1 I H vv H 1 « 

T HENR\ IIOL 

LAND ARCS FGS TRS vvas 
born November nd 1868 andedu 
cated at the Royal School of Mine 
and Royal Colleg of Science Soutl 
K n ington wher 1 e ol tamed the 


National Scholarship the Mur 
cliison Medal and Prize and vvas 
granted the \s80cntcship with 
Honour in 188S In 18S9 lie was 
elected a Berkeley 1 cllovv of 
Ovens College for researches m 



Ll nmal ( hgy and in tin 
folio mg V ar wa ipjxnntcd an 
\ sistaiit bu|Krinten I IK d the 
Pcolcgical Snrviy I India ind 
Curator 1 1 the ( cological Mu inm 
Calcutta In 189 In wa ajjiomi 
(d I rofe or o( ( eology at th 

I residcncv Coll gt Calctilta in ad 
dill n tl Ins dulits on the ( 10 

II gical bnrvev In ib>| lu wa 
iromotitl to the grade of 1) j iiiv 
buiHrnitindeiit aiulmiQoj on tin 
r tircinenl of Mr C I Grits! ach 
CM wa ajiiointeil Dinclor o\ 
the Dejartment His sci ntific 
v\i rk in India has Uen recognised 
bv the grant of the Murcln on I und 
ol the I cological Society of l^ndon 
in 190 and 1 y election to the I el 
lowsinp of the loyal Society of 
london in 1904 Mr Holland was 
elected to be a \icc President of 
tlie \siatic Society in 1904 and 
1005 a Pellovv of the Umversitv 
of Calcutta m 1905 and a Trustee 
of the Indian vliiscum m 1901 
His published papers have 
aipeared in the Journal of the 
\uthroj ological Institute Cco 
logical 'lagazinc Mincnlogical 
Magazine Quarterly Journal of the 
( nl gical Soci ty Journal of the 
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Asiatic Societj' and in llic Records 
and Memoirb of the Geological 
Siirvc)' 

Mr HERBHRJ HOJ MWOOD, 
ICS, jp. Officiating Judge, Cal 
rutta High Court Boin ui the vear 
1S56 at Lee, Kent and educated at 



Uppingham He went up for the 
Indian Civil Service comjietitivc 
examination in 1877, jnssing 
after the usual probation, arrived 
m India in December 1879 
was posted to Bengal and ser\ed 
as Assistant Jlagistrate foi some 
years, rising to J oint Magistrate and 
Deputj^ ColRci^or in 1890, in the 
same year being appointed In 
spector Genera] of Registration In 
November 1894 Mr Holmwood was 
confirmed as District and Sessions 
Judge at Gaya, in which capacity he 
served first at Bhagalpore in 1893 
He went to Patna as Judge m 1902 
and afterwards to the 24-Pargana‘;, till 
the year 1905 when he was appointed 
to officiate as a Puisne ] udge ot the 
Calcutta High Court from J anuary to 
June of that yen’" He was placed on 
special duty in September of the 
same year to serve on the Committee 
appointed to deal with the revision of 
the salaries of Ministerial Officers 
He rejoined the High Couit in the 
following year, taking his scat in 
Maich as Officiating Puisne Judge m 
the r^acancy caused by the leave of 
absence of the Hon’ble Mr Justice 


Stephen Mr Holmwood jiublished 
1 legal work entitled the “ Law and 
Practice of Registration m Bengal” 
during his incumbency of the office of 
Insjiedor-General of Registration in 
Bengal (1 hacker, Spink A Co , 1S94) 

Mr WILLIAM WOODWARD 
HORNELL, n a , Inspector of 
European Schools, Bengal, was born 
III the 5'car 1S78 in England, and 
educated at Radle3', and ‘"if Trinitv 
College, Oxford After graduating 
in 1901, he was appointed by the 
Sccretar}' of State for India to the 
Indian Educational Service and 
arrived in India in Januar}' 1902 
He worked for some time as a Pro 
lessor of English at the Prcsidenct 
College, Calcutta, and was ajipoint- 
td to officiate as Inspector of 
European Schools in the following 
}car (1903) On the formation b}? 
the Government of India in 1903, 
of a Committee to enquire into the 
matter of Hill Schools for Europeans 
in Northern India, Mr Hornell was 
appointed to act as Secretarj', his 
ser\ ices being placed at the disposal 
of the Government of India, in 
the Home Department, for that 
purjjosc , on completion of this, he 
reverted to the appointment he still 
holds 

l^Ir CHARLES WILLIAM WEB- 
LEY HOPE. Superintendent 



Dehia Dun and Chauman, Munici- 
pal Board, Mussoorie, son of the 


late Real -Admiral Charles Web- 
Icy Hope, w'as born in England 
in 1864, and educated at Tonbridge 
Pl\ mouth and Mannamead Colleges 
and Balliol College, Oxford Joined 
the Indian Civil Service m 1885 He 
was first posted to Allahabad as As 
sistant Magistrate and siibsequenth 



Hon Mr John WALTfR Host 


served as Assistant Magistrate at 
Jlirzapur and Joint Magistrate at 
Benares, Meerut, and Lucknow In 
1891 he officiated as Under-Secre- 
tary to Government, United Prov- 
inces, and in 1894 as Directoi oi 
Agriculture in the United Provinces, 
He W'as Settlement Officei Baia 
banki, Oudh, from 1893 to 1S97, 
and aftei wards w'as successive!} 
appointed Deputy Commissionei , 
Gonda, 1899, Collector, Caw'npore, 
1900, Deputy Commissioner, Hardoi, 
Oudh, 1902, and Superintendent, 
Dehra Dun, in Octobei 1904 Be- 
came Chairman of the Mussoorie 
Municipality the same year Mi 
Hope IS a keen Mason, and is 
Worshipful Mastei of Lodge 
Dalhousie 639, E C 

The Hon’ble Mr JOHN WAL 
TER HOSE, ICS, Member of the 
Lieut -Governor’s Council, United 
Provinces, was born in London in 
the year 1865 Educated at Duhvich 
College, and Christ Church, Oxford 
Joined the Indian Civil Service m 


•ww r\uo?vm\ oi w\>i\ 


1886' armed in India and vta 
attached to the North ^\est Pro 
Vince and Oudh on 3rd December 
1886 Served in the Province at 
\gra and Gorakhpur as Assistant 
and officiated as Magistrate and 
Collector in Basti and Gorakhpur 
till his appointment as Und r ‘'ecre 
tar> to Government on i8th De 
cember i8()r In 1894 he was 
appointed I ogistrar of the High 
Court of the North W est Prov inces 
and in 1899 became Deputj Com 
mi loner of Fjzabad In April 
190J he was appointed Secretarj to 
Government and on 4th October in 
the same j ear w as made a Member 
of the Legislative Council of the 
Province 

Mr HENR'i FRASER 
HO\S ARD Under Secretar) Fi 
nance Department Government of 
India was born in the jear 1874 
n England educated at Aldenham 
School and Trmitv Hall Cambridge 
He V as appointed to the I C S after 
examination in the vear 1896 and 
arnved in India 9th December 
1R97 served mBen al as an Assist 



a t Mag strate a d Collector and 
fter be g m charge of the 
Narayan anj Subdiv sion of the 
Dacca District for two years was 
placed on spec al duty in connection 
with the Census of 1901 in the 
year igo he acted as Deputy 
Commissioner of Police m Calcutta 


for a short period after which he 
was again employed on special duty 
m connection with the revision 
of the Imperial Ga etUer until 
February 1905 when he was ap 
pointed to his present position 
Mr Howard is an athlete and fakes 
a keen interest in various forms of 
sport he having won the mile race 
against Oxford in 1896 7 during 
his University career and rowed 
in his College boat 1 cad of the 
nver in the year 1896 

The Hon ble bir WALTER 
CHARLETON HUGHES / I 
c 1 E VI ISST c E Chairman 
Bombay Port Trust Additional 
Member Bombay Legislative 
Council was born in September 
1850 and received lus education at 
King s College London of which 
he became a Fellow m 1898 
He joined the Public Works Dc 
partment in 1868 as a Stanley 
fengineex (selected b\ compc 
titive examination in England) and 
passed the earlier years of Ins ser 
vice m the Irrigation Department 
In 1884 he was appointed Under 
Secretary to Covemment for Public 
Works and was made Secretary to 
Government of Bombay P W D 
in 1887 The latter office lie held 
till 189 when he became Chairman 
of the Board of Tnisteos for ihe 
Port of Bombay 
Mr HugheswastlicfirstChairmaii 
of the Bombay Citv Improvement 
Trust on the constitution of that 
body in 1898 but in 1900 return 
ed to the P^ort Tnist though still 
continuing to serve as an elected 
Trustee on the Improvement Trust 
Board 

In September 1005 he rctirevl 
from the Public Works Depart 
; ment as Chief Engineer ist Class 
being flien the senior officer of the 
Department in India and the last 
of the Stanley Engineer I ut con 
tinues to hold the post of Chair 
man < f the Port Trust 

He was for some lime Cliavr 
man of the Boarl of tlie \ictona 
Technical Institute and a Member 
of the Bombay University (Syndi 
cate and Dean in Engineering) 
Between 1897 and 1904 be was 
nominated four times as a Mem 
ber of the Govemoi s Council 
He was President of the Aden 
Wharves Comm ssion m 1901 and 
Cbanman of an Expert Committee 


to advise on the improvement of 
the Port of Karachi in 1905 
Sir Walter Hughes married in 
1889 Evelyn Isabel Rose elder 
daughter of the late Colonel H S 
Hutchinson I s c He was ap 
pointed a Companion of the Most 
rmifient Order of the Indian F mpire 



in Ma\ 1900 Monas Kmghl d fn 
III ill tingni hed sort ice in lantnrt 
loof 

Capf LrSLIE THOM \SO\ 
ROSE HUTCHINSON m \ vi d 
RC IMS IS Professor of Physio 
logy Histology and Hygiene at the 
Grant Medical College Bombay 
He was horn al Clifton Bn tol in 
1872 and was educated at Repton 
Trinitv College Cambridge and 
the London Hospital taking hi 
degrees at Cambridge B k with 
Honours (Nat Sci Tnios) 180 
M A M B B C 1897 M I) 190 
He first sj ent right months on the 
North Sea as Medical Officer to th 
Poval National Mission to Deej 
Sea Fish rmen and in the latter 
part of 1897 volunteered for PlagiK 
duty m RomI ay at tlie time of its 
first outl reak In May 189S here 
turnel to Fngland and insscd 
fourth info the Indian Me heal 
Service m thefollowingAugust Ht 
vvasPnzeman in Clinical Medicine at 
Nrtley in January 1899 ow re 
turning to India in the same year 
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was posted to Mihtaij dutj in the 
Poona District In 1900, he served 
IS Secretaiy and Jlembcr of tlu 
Commission appointed Govern 



C-ipt Lesii! lnoM\soN Uom 
Hvtchinson 

ment to enquire into the alleged ill 
effects following Plague inoculation 
In 190X, he was appointed Personal 
Assistant to the P JI 0 , Bombay 
Command, and in 1902 took up his 
present appointment Captain Hut 
clnnson was elected a FelloM of the 
Bombay University in 1905 is 
Honorary Secretary of the Bombay 
Medical-Physical Society, and Hono 
lary Secretary of the Bombay 
Branch of the British l\Iedical As 
sociation 

Mr WILLIAM ARBUTHNOf 
I NGLIS, Secretaiy, P W D (Roads 
and Buildings Branch) Bengal, was 
born at Inverness Scotland, on 5th 
December 1853 He was educated 
at St Andrews and Wellington 
College He passed into the Royal 
Indian Engineering College, Coopers 
Hill, when it w-as first opened in 
1871, and joined the Public Works 
Department on the ist October 1874 
On his arrival in India he was post- 
ed to the Arrah Division and was 
employed for eight years as an 
Assistant on the construction and 
working of the Sone Canals In 1883 
he was appointed Executive Engi- 
neer, 4th Grade, and transferred to 


the olhct of the Sujicrm tending 
Engineer, Sonc Circle In 1885 he 
returned to the Arrah Division as 
Executive Engineei, and held charge 
of the Division till September 1891 
He then officiated for a short time 
as Under-Secretary to the Bengal 
Government in the Public Works 
Department From Februarj' 1892 
to July 1893, he held charge of 
the Sone Circle as Superintending 
Engineer On return from furlough 
1 n 1894 , 1 le w as em ployed torn porari ly 
on special enquiries with respect to 
tne Gumti River in the Tippcrah 
District, and the Kosi River m the 
Purneah District He then assumed 
charge in March 1895, of the Orissa 
Circle as Superintending Engineer 
and, w ith an interv al of six months in 
1896 spent m the Sonc Circle and 
in the Western Circle and of a year's 
furlough in igoo, remained in Orissa 
till June 1902, when he joined the 
Secretariat of the Bengal Gov'crn- 
ment as Chief Engineer Mr Inghs 
has been employed mainly on the 
administrationof the Sone andOrissa 
Canals, and has giv’cn his atten- 
tion largely to the development of 



the Revenue system of the canals 
He has also interested himself in 
schemes for disposing of the volumes 
of flood waters in the rivers of Bengal 
which are in excess of the capacity 
of discharge of the natural channels 

Ml SAMUEL GARDINER de 
COURCY IRELAND, i c s , Un 
der-Secretarv to Gov^einment of 


United Provinces, son of William 
de Courcy Ireland, late of the 
Burma Commission, was born at 
Rangoon on 23rd Jamiary 1876 



Educated at King’s College F 
School, London, and Hertford 
College, Oxford Joined the Indian 
Civil Service 23rd October 1899 
and arriv'ed in India on 22nd 
Nov'cmber of same year Serv'ed 
as Assistant Magistrate and Collec- 
toi at Etawah, Cawnpore, Banda 
and Gorakhpur, and went through 
a course of Surv^ey and Settlement 
training Appointed Assistant 
Superintendent, Dehra Dun, 1903, 
and Officiating Under Secretar}" to 
Gov-ernment 1905 

Hon Mr STANLEY ISMAY, 
c s I , ICS Bar -at-Law , Judicial 
Commissioner, Central Provnnees 
Mr Stanley was born m Great 
Britain in the year 1848 He was 
educated at Bromsgrove He en- 
tered for the Indian Civil Service 
competitiv'e examination in the 
year 1869, and having passed, he 
proceeded to India in the ordinary 
course a couple of years later 
His first service was in the Central 
Provinces, in which part of the 
country the whole of his subse- 
quent service has passed, where he 
was appointed Assistant Commis 
sioner rising successively to be 
Commiscioner, Deputy Registrar 
Inspector-General of Police and 
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Jails charge of Small Cause Court 
Jubbulpur Divi lonal and Se sions 
Judge and was finallj appointed 
Judicial Commissioner in December 
1897 which appointment he con 
tinues to hold to the j resent da\ 



H M I \ 


^ear 1887 and was posted to the 
Darjeeling Division as an Assistant 
Engineer In the jeir 1888 he 
was ordered to Sikkim for the con 
struction of some htll roads to 
facilitat the pa sage of trooj to 
the Thibetan Frontier in connection 
with the Sikkim Cxpcclition He 
returned to Darjeeling after hiving 
partK comj Icted tlie work owing 
toil! health and 1 few months latir 
was transf rnd to the Soiic Circit 
m Hchar where he rcmuncd for 
four \eirs on Irrigation work 
His next ixicnence wis in ‘'iiitli 
West Hengii in the Hilasorc Divi 
ion where he remained (or three 
vear in charge of Fml iiikmcnts 
and Navigation Canal vork In 
tlie vear iSQf he wa pul in 1 \i 
cutive charge of the Circular and 
Fasicrn Canal Division v lire he 
remained for five vear During 
this j-Kiriod th canaliration of the 
Bhangorc Creek costing al out 1 
I khs of rujees was earned out 
under his supervi ion In the vear 
1900 he was engaged in cstallish 
mg the new Ime from Khulna to 
Madarinofc known as the Bliccl 
Poutc for the navigation of steam 


Division but liaving contracted 
jungle fever he was obliged to 
jirocctd on sick leave six 
montlis Inter returning again 
in March 1904 he was jKisted 
to Calcutta as Executive Engineer 



The Hon Mr Ismaj was called 
to the Bar at the Middle Temple 
m 1883 He was decorated a Com 
pamon of the Star of India in rgo: 
and m 1Q05 he was appointed an 
Additional Member ot the ^ iceregal 
Legi latiVL Council He has pub 
li bed Rul s for the Superinteii 
denceand Management of Jails m 
the Central Provinces (1883) 


Mr PAUL GEORGE JACOBS 
AM INST c E MRSANi Executive 
Engineer Public Works Depart 
ment Bengal was born m Ran 
goon Burma m the jear 1864 
He proceeded home for the lattei 
part of his education which he 
received at Hampstead nd sub 
sequentlj al tl,e Roj^, 
Engineering College Coopers Hill 
whence he passed out with the 
usual Diploma in the year 1886 
and was appointed to the Indiai 
M V® Assistant Engineer 
Mr Jacobs remained one year ir 
England for a practical course anc 
served as an Assistant to the Clerl 
of \yorks on the new Cardiff W ater 

M construction nea 

J "'h>r T>dvill ‘^outh Wales H. 

came oyt to India at the end of thi 





ers bringing in jute from Fasl 
Bengal to the railway at Khii 
Alter one and a half year s 
lough he returned to India and 
posted to Northern Bengal as I 
cutive Engineer of the Raj 1 


'I Civ Srapiir un Ja its 


of tJic Circulnr and I astern Canals 
Dim ion 

W litlc on furlough lie took up 
the studv of sanitation and after 
liaving attended Ketures on nni 
Inry cicnce and visited sanitary 
works anjKarcd in December 1903 
at the I xaminatioii held I j tlm 
Roval Sanitary Institute of I^n 
don in practical anitnry cience 
and oblained the diploma He was 
shortly after elected a Mcmler of 
the Royal Sanitarv Institute 


'ir sikeatfeiLD 

JAMFS Member of the Institution 
of Electrical Engineers Officiating 
Director Construction Branch 
Government of India Telegraph 
Department was born in the year 
*859 1)1 London md \i is educat 
cd itTiinil) College Stnttord on 
Al on He pissed into the Roi al In 
dian Enpneenng College Coopers 
Hill in December iS;; nlicrclie 
completed Ins stndies the (ol 
Ion ing 5 car and was appointed bj 
i”' India to 

Hie Indian Telegraph Department 
on oth January 1879 joining m 
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Calcutta of the same year as an As- 
sistant Superintendent He has 
served in Central India, Rajputana, 
Bengal, Bombaj', Gu^erat and 
Eastern Bengal, and has thus ac- 
quired an evtensive knowledge of 
the country He received Ins pro- 
motion to the rank of Superintend- 
ent, 2nd grade, in October 1894, and 
whilst m that grade held charge of 
the Telegraph Check Office in Cal- 
cutta, until November i8g6 From 
this date till February 1899 he was 
m charge of the Lower Burma 
Division of Telegraphs On Janu- 
ary 15th, i8gg, Mr Streatfield 
James gained his next step in the 
Department, being then promot- 
ed to the ist grade of Superintend- 
ents, and during the four 3'ears of 
his continuance in this grade held 
charge of the United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh Division of Tele- 
graphs From August 1902 till 
March 1903 he was attached to 
the office of the Director-General 
of Telegraphs as temporary Chief 
Superintendent of Construction 
Promoted to Chief Superintendent, 
2nd class, November 8th, xgoj, 
the following year brought him 
promotion to Chief Superintend- 
ent, 1st class, he receiving this 
step on 19th July 1904, and the 
same year also saw him advanced 
to the higher appointment of De- 
puty Director, August 27th, 1904, 
and in charge of the Office of 
Deputy Director of Construction 
On 3rd April 1905, Mr Streat- 
field James became Officiating 
Director (Construction) of Tele- 
graphs During his busy official 
career, Mr Streatfield James has 
found time to contribute to the 
technical literature of his Depart- 
ment, being the Author of "The 
Morse Signaller’s Companion” and 
also of “The Construction of Tele- 
graph Spans, Angles, Stays and 
Wire Suspension Bridges,” both 
of which works have been pub- 
lished by order of the Director- 
General of Telegraphs for the use 
of the Telegraph Department of 
the Government of India, the 
former being also used by the 
Telegraph services in Egypt, Cey- 
lon, and Persia 

Mr EDWARD RALEIGH 
JARDINE, Presidency Post Mas- 
ter, Bombay, was born in the year 
1858 in the Bombay Presidency, 
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and educated at Southsca After 
completing his education, Mr Jar- 
dine iras appointed to the Marine 
Postal Service m 1876 He was 
Assistant Mail Officer m 1876 and 
became Mail Officer m 1877 He 
was Superintending Examiner, Per- 
sian Gulf Division, from 1886 to xSSS 
Officiated as Deputy Post Mas- 
ter, Bomba3', in 1889 Aden was 
his next sphere of activity where 
he ivas Post Master in 1890 Mr 
Jardine was on special dutj in 
the Dircctoi-Geneial’s Office m 
1S93 and ivas made Dejiuty Post 
Master, Bombay, in the same j*ear 
Two years later Mr Jardine was 
acting Prcsidcnc3'’Post Master, Bom- 
bay In isgg Mr J.irdme was Post 
Master of Rangoon From Jul} 



iU ijor William Ernlsi Jlnmngs 


ig02 to March 1903, he acted as 
Deputy Post Master-General, Burma 
Mr J ardine became Presidency Post 
Master, Bombay, in April 1903 
bpecial mention was made of Mr 
Jardine to the Government of India 
m the Director General’s Annual 
Report of 1898 9 for introducing the 
new and useful S3'stem of continuous 
delivery m Bombay Again in 
the Report of 1900-01 Mr Jardine 
IS mentioned for stopping opium 
smuggling through the Post Offices, 
Burma, and for| organising Postal 
arrangements in Rangoon Once 
again in the 1903-04 Repoit Mr 
Jardine 's name figures for reorga 


msmg postal arrangements in Bom 
bay and for introducing a system 
of accurate postal maps of deliveries 
in the Presidency Towns 

Major WILLIAM ERNEST 
JENNINGS, XI D, DPH.jp, 
IMS, Supenntendent of Plague 
Operations m the Bombay Presi- 
dency, was born m 1865, graduated 
from the Edinburgh University m 
1887, and entered the Indian Medical 
Service in the same }^ear Since 
his arrival in India in 1888 he has 
held various Mihtar}' and Civil ap- 
pointments, including the Medical 
charge of the rigth Infantry, all 
the Sind Horse Regiments and the 
123rd Rifles , the Civil Surgeonship 
of Ratnagiri, Panch Mahals, Shikar- 
pur and Rajkote and, on four oc- 
casions, the Acting Health Officer- 
ship of the Port of Bombay 

In the last capacity he first came 
into contact with plague in 1896, 
and, thereafter, controlled several 
branches of plague administration, 
reaching his present position 
m 1901 A monograph upon Plague 
published by him m 1903 was adopt- 
ed by Goxernment for use m all 
Civil Medical Institutions in the 
Bombay Presidency He is the 
Bombay Editor of the Indian Medi- 
cal Gaze/le, Infectious and Tropi- 
cal Disease Editor of Treatment, 
London, and a standing contnbutor 
to several other medical journals 
In recognition of his plague services 
the Order of St John of Jerusalem 
was conferred upon him by Her late 
Majesty Queen Victoria, Empress 
of India, and he is also a Fellow of 
the Royal Institute of Public Health, 
and of the Incorporated Society 
of Medical Officers of Health Out- 
side of his profession Major Jennings 
is well known m Masonic circles, 
being the Grand Master Depute of 
all Scottish Freemasonry m India, 
Burma and Ce3lon, and also as a 
musician, having on several occa- 
sions acted as Organist of St 
Thomas' Cathedral in Bombay 

Mr ALFRED STEWART 
JUDGE, Chief Collector of Customs, 
Burma, was born in the year 1858, 
his father being the late Mr William 
Judge, Attorney, formerly Secretary 
of the great Assam Tea Company, 
and one of the pioneers of tea 
cultivation m the Himalayas, the 
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tea e tate founded by him m 
Darjeelm still remaining m the 
hand of the familj Mr Jud^e 
was educated at Kensin ton School 
and proceedin to India joined the 
Ben al Police in January 1880 He 
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ser ed with distinction as As istant 
and Distnct Superintendent in 
e\eral districts and was m charge 
of Patna m 1894 when he was trans 
ferred to Calcutta and appointed 
Collector of Income Tax After 
holdin thi post for about a year 
he was tran ferred to the appoint 
ment of Superintendent of Customs 
Calcutta ha\ing the Presentive 
Service and Salt Department in that 
to \n m his charge He served in 
this capacity for the next ten years 
when on the formation of the 
Imperial Cu toms Service he was 
sele^ed to be Collector and posted 
to Ran oon as Chief Collector of 
Custom Burma 


Mr MICHAEL KEANE b- 
ic Und rSecretary to t 
( «'ernmento(theUnitedProvmc» 
in the Revenue Appointment Ger 
ral and Political Departments vv 
born in County Kerry Ireland 1 
the 14th June 1874 educated 
Clongovves M od School Coun 
Ki dare proceeded to Univers 
College Dublin vvheie he took 1 
legrc of Bachelor of Uts m t 
>< > I Unive ity (( Ireh, 


Entered he Indian Civ il Serv ice on 
9th October 189S and arnved in 
India on ist November in the 
same year Served as Assistant 
Magistrate and Collector at Benares 
Sitapur Meerut and other places 
till appointed Assistant Settlement 
Officer of Jalaun in November 
1905 On conclusion of settlement 
rema ned on famine duty m that 
di tnct till appointed to the Secre 
tariat in his present capacity on 
January 4 1906 

Mr NORMAN WRIGHT KEMP 
Barrister at Law Chief Presidency 
Magistrate and Revenue Judge 
Bombay was bom m the city where 
he now administers law and lustice 
and was educated at the Collegiate 
(Dr Bryces) Edinburgh Scotland 
He was called to the Bar at the 
Inner Temple m Michaelmas 1S95 
and came ouito India shortly after 
He acted as Official Assignee of the 
Court for Relief of Insolvent Debt 
ors Bombay from 1902 to 1904 
and was ap^mted Assistant Com 
mtssioner and Assistant Taxing 
'faster High Court Bombay Mr 
Kemp 8 next change of office was 
made m February 190^ when he 
occuj led the seat of Third Jud-^c 
of the Court of Small Causes Bom 
bay and also acted as Second Judge 



manent on the promotion of Mr 
Saunders Slater to the post of 
Administrator General 

Mr MICHAEL KENNEDY j p 
Deputy Inspector General of 



roiicc lor ivaiiways ana Lnminal 
Investigation was born in Marcli 
1850 He completed his education 
at Wellington College Berkshire 
came out to India late m 1876 and 
joined the Police Department as 
Assistant Supenntendent in March 
1877 Three years later hewasse 
Icctcd for special duty in charge of 
Police operations against dacoits 
on the Frontier between the Bntisli 
and thcNiaams territon and for 
his effective services 'fr Kennedy 
received the thanks of the Covem 
mcnl of Bombay and H H the 
Nizam s Government In 188 he 
was again employed on special dutv 
in the Kaladgi District became 
Superintendent of Police in 1885 
and was sent to Kathiawar on spe 
cial duty to organize the Kathiawar 
Agency Police From Kathiawar 
to Sind IS not a far cry and m 1803 
'Ir Kennedy went to Upper Sind 
^ District Superintendent of Police 
I he next year he was sent to Poona 
and held charge of the district offand 
on for about ten years Theauthon 
ties were happy m their selection 
When they appointed Mr Kennedy 
to act as Inspector Ceneral of I o 
lice Bombay Presidcncv in igot 
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he filled the post for sixteen 
months, leaving it in 1902 when he 
was again placed on special duty 
to prepare an important Police re- 
organisation scheme affecting the 
whole force of Bombay Presidency 
proper Having sent in his report, 
he reverted to Poona for a time 
When Lord Curzon’s Police Com- 
mission visited Poona in 1903, Mr 
Kennedy was chosen for special dut}' 
as the representative local mem- 
ber On return from lca\e he act- 
ed as Police Commissioner, Bom 
baj', in 1904 for six months Next 
he acted for the second time as 
Inspector-General of Police for two 
months, and received his promo- 
tion from the grade of District 
Superintendent to that of Deput} 
Inspector-General of Police 

During the time he was District 
Superintendent of Police, Poona, 
the Jubilee Murders of 1897 oc- 
curred, when Mr Rand, i c s , and 
Lieutenant Ayerst w ere murdered on 
their w'ay bacL from an entertain- 
ment at Government House, Ganesh- 
khind Mr Kenned}' w’as in charge 
of the Police enquiries in this case 
which ended in the arrest of the 
culprits (the now notorious Chape- 
kar brothers and others) w'ho paid 
the extreme penalty of the law' 

Mr ROBERT GREIG 
KENNEDY, Public Works Depart- 



ment, India, Chief Engineer and 
Joint Secretary, Irrigation Branch, 
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Government of the Punjab, was 
born in Leith, Scotland, in 1851 
Trained at R I E College, he 
W’as appointed on the ist October 
1873 to the Public Works Depart- 
ment, and employed on irrigation 
w’orks in the Punjab , he was ap- 
pointed Executive Engineer in 
October 1881, and transferred to 
Baluchistan in October 1884 He 
returned to the Punjab in August 
1890, w'as ajijiointcd Superintend- 
ing Engineer in February 1898, 
Chief Engineer, Bengal, in Januar} 
1903, and Joint Secretary to the 
Government of the Punjab (Irriga- 
tion Department) in March 1904 
He IS author of a Report on 
Irrigation in the United States 
and Irrigation Hydraulic 
Diagiams 

Mr CHARLES AUGUSTUS 
KINCAID, ICS, Judge of the 
District Court, Poona, and Agent 
for the Sirdars of the Deccan, w’as 
born in the year 1870, educated 
at Sherborne School, and passed 
out of Balliol College, Oxford, 
under the old rules and came to 
India tow’ards the end of 1891 
Mr Kincaid w’as attached to tlie 
office of the Commissioner of Sind, 
Karachi, till August 1892 He 
has served as Assistant Collector 
and Jlagistrate in Hyderabad (Sind), 
Shikarpur, Karachi and Satara, 
betw'een 1892 and 1897 He was 
sent in June 1900 as Judicial 
Assistant to the Political Agent, 
Kathiawar and remained 
thcie till he was gazetted to his 
present jiosition in May I 9 n 5 > 
possessing an observant mind, 
and literary taste, Mr Kincaid 
published an interestine book 
called “The Outlairs of Kathiaw ar ’ 
in which an opportunity was 
afforded to those w'ho wished it 
to gain an insight into the lives 
of the people of that district 
Mr Kincaid is Agent for the Sirdars 
of the Deccan, and also the Poli- 
tical Officer as w'ell as Judge, act- 
ing betw'cen the Bombay Govern- 
ment and the Deccan Hindu aris 
tocracy, who sw'ore their allegiance 
to the British at the fall of the 
Peshwa’s Go\einment in the year 

1817, A D 

Mr ALEXANDER VANSIT- 
TART KNYVETT, c i e , officiating 
Inspector-General of Police, L P , 


substantive grade, Dejmty Inspec- 
tor General^of Police Mr Knyvett 
IS the head of the Criminal Investi- 



gation Depaitment in Bengal and 
has had long experience m cnmi- 
nal cases in India and the habits 
and methods of Indian criminals, 
gathered during a long career de- 
voted to police and detective w ork 
His Companionshiji of the Order of 
the Indian Empire was gained for 
long and meiitorious services to the 
Go\ einment of India Mr Knyvett 
W'as boin in India in the ^err 184S, 
his father oeing Major-General Wil- 
liam John Baptist Knyrettof the 
Knyvetts of Ashw'ellthorpe, Co 
Noifolk He joined the service in 
the\eai 1867011 the ist of Jan- 
naii and lose thiough the various 
ranks of the Indian Police Depart- 
ment, being foi many years engag- 
ed in Distiict w'ork in w'hich he 
gained the great stole of informa- 
tion W'hich has seived the cause of 
law' and order so w'ell In iSSi 
he was ijipomted Personal Assis- 
tant to the Inspector General of 
Police and remained in this appoint- 
ment for the next decade and more 
He received the thanks of Govern- 
ment for his sen ices in connection 
with the identification of criminals 
by means of Anthropometry He 
was in charge of the special work 
of leorganisation of the Bengal 
Police from 1891, and in 1896 was 
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'll pomledDepiitv Inspector General Rs 80000 Mr Knyvett s re 
of Police Northern and Uestern creation is sport He is uell known 
-• •• ’ ’ - m Bengal as a fiist class shot and 

a skilful fisherman 


range -ind held several similar ap 
pointmcnts tv!.! posted to act in his 
present cipacit\ This is the sixth 
occasion on which Mr Kn^vett 
has acted is Inspector General of 
Police Mr Kny\ett ser\edin the 
Lu hii and Sikkim campaigns 
(McJai)andwas*^ecretarj andilem 
her of the Bengal Police Commis 
Sion 189 "inl was placed on spe 
cial duty in the reorganization of 
the Ben al Police 1903 A year 
before the appointment of the 
Indian Police Commission Mr I nj 
vett foreshadowed in his report 
at an annual cost of 36 lakh all 
those changes for the improacment 



T1 H M r A L 

of the Piliceseraacewh ch the Com 
mis ion subsequently recommend 
od and which are noc being intro 
duced m all the Froaanccs of India 
Throughout Iws long career he has 
show-n pccial skill m criminal m 
ac'tigations and forgery cases are 
a spcaahty of his In the latter 
1 ne he made a mo t notable 
success in the discovery and con 
aaction of th gan" of Bengal for 
"ho had b on engaged since 
18S5 in a cnes of skilful forgenes 
of G C Notes and who more re 
c^tl\ uttered forged Government 
mmis-orv Notes for large amounts, 
defraud ng th Allahabad Bank in 
a ingle lav of the lai^e sum of 


The Hon ble Mr RICHARD 
AMPHLETT lamb cie ICS 
j p Commissioner Central Divi 
Sion Bombay Presidency was born 
at Poona in 1858 -ind receiv d his 
education at Hightmte School 
London He passed into the Indian 
Civnl Service m 1877 and two years 
later came out to India and was 
appoint^ A sistant Collector 
Poona The largedi tnctof Khan 
desh was his sphere of vvork for 
the seven years commenang from 
1880 as Assistant Collector and 
afterwards as Forest Settlement 
Officer and from March to May 
1886 he «as on special duty with 
the Khandesh Baroda Boundary 
^ttlement Commission His ser 
vaces being placed at the disposal 
of the Government of India m Feb 
ruary 1887 Mr Lamb was sent to 
Burma as Deputy Commi sioner 
serving in the districts of Mergui 
Amher t Ava YeU and Sagaing 
he received the Indian Medal with 
Clasp Burma 1887 89 On his re 
turn from leave in 189 he served 
“VS Collector and District Magistrate 
in var ous d stnets of the Bombav 
Presidency including Satara Ka 
nara Kolaba and Poona he was 
al 0 the Pobti al Agent for th 
States of Aundh 1 haltan Janpra 
and Bhor W hile at Poona he 
was Chainnan of the Pla^e Com 
mittee and the chief authority m 
connection with plague and for his 
public services Mr Lamb was de 
corated m May rooo with the Kai 
er 1 H nd Medal First Class In 
November of the following year 
further honour was bestowed on 
him when he was appointed Com 
panion of the most Eimnent Order 
of the Indian Empire He was 
Collector and District Magistrate 
of Ahmednagar between 1899 *^ 9^4 
and during a part of this time was 
on special duty in connection with 
the rectification of the frontier 
between the Bombay Presidency 
and H H the Nizam s dominions 
In 1904 be was appo nted Secretary 
to the Government of ^mbay 
in the Revenue and Financial De 
uartments He is an Additional 
Member of th Bombay Legislative 
Council On account of Ins keen 


interest m motonng Mr Lamb 
was unanimously elected Chairman 
of the Western India Motor 
Union 

The Rioht Rev GEORGE 
ALFRED LEFROY d d Bishop of 
Lahore was born in County Down 
Ireland m 1854 his father being 
the \ery Rev Jeffrey Lefrov Dean 
of Dromore son of Chief Justice 
Lefroy of the Queen s Bench 
Iieland He was educated at Mail 
borough and Tnmtv College Cam 
bridge and took a fir t class m the 
Theological Tnpos He was or 
darned in the year 1879 and joined 
the Cambn Jge Mission m Delhi the 
same tear His whole pastorate 
career ha been spent in India and 
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after twelve years labour he became 
head of the mission which he had 
served from the beginning— the 
United Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel and Cambndge HIis 
Sion He was enthroned Bishop of 
Lahore in 1899 

Mr NORM\N UNIACKEKNOX 
LESLIE Superintendent of the 
Bombay Telegraph Office was born 
m the year 1867 in Cork Ireland 
and educated at Cheltenham Col 
He was at Coopers HiU College 

from 1887 to 1889 m October 
of which year he came to India 
to take up his appointment in the 


I7S 


Indian Telegraph Department He 
was promoted to his present ap- 
pointment on 19th September 1901, 



Mr N U K LrsLir 

and IS also the Meteorological Re- 
porter for Western India 


Ml THOMAS CROMPTON 
LEWIS, M A , late Fellow of Trmit_v 



Mr T C Lewis 

College, Cambridge , Sixth Wrangler 
(1875) , Sheepshanks Astronomical 
Exhibitioner , Fellow of the Cam- 
bridge Philosophical Societ}^ and of 
the Physical Society of London , 
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Fellon of the Calcutta and Punjab 
Univeisitics, Director of Public 
Instruction, United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh Born at Carnarv^on 
on 4th No\ ember 1851 He was 
engaged in college and university 
work at Cambridge till he joined 
the service, b}’ apjiointment of the 
Secretary of State, m i88t Served 
as Professor of Mathematics, and 
Pr.nciiial, Government College, La- 
hore, and Iiisjiector of Schools, 
Lahore Circle , officiated as Director 
of Publ.c Instruction, Punjab In 
1804, be was ajipointed to his 
jirescnt jiost of Director of Public 
Instruction, North-West Proeinccs 
and Oudh, as the Frounce vas 
then designated In 190a, he ser\ ed 
on the Committee ajijiointed b}' the 
Go\ ernment of India to rcjiort on 
the financial position of hill schools 
for Euiojieans 111 India Mr Lewis 
IS the author of a number of papers 
which bar e ajipeared in the “Quar- 
tcrlv Journal of Mathematics,” and 
in the “Messenger of Mathematics,’ ’ 
or have been read before the Brit- 
ish Association for the Adrance- 
ment of Science , as also of (i) 
Anthmetc for Schools and (2) 
Heroes of Science Mechanicians 
(Pub S P C K ) 

Lieutenant Colonel FRANCIS 
BACON LONGE, r e , Survej'or- 
General of India, is the eldest son 
of Robert Bacon Longe, Esq , of 
Spixw'orth, Paile, Norfolk, and w^as 
born at Yarmouth on the 31st 
October 1856 He received Ins 
earl)' education under a pnvate 
tutor in Normand}', and subse- 
quently entered Cheltenham Col- 
lege, from wdiich he passed direct 
into the R M Academr', Woolwich, 
at the end of 1873 In 1876, hav- 
ing passed his examination for the 
Royal Engineers, he received a 
commission , w'as kept one of a 
batch of Cadets rvho w'ere at Wool- 
wich live full terras, he was, how- 
ever, offered a commission in the 
Royal Artillery, but refused, his 
great ambition being to get appoint- 
ed to the Surve}^ of India , hence he 
volunteered for service m India 
and succeeded On his arrival m 
Bombay, in January 1879, he re- 
ceived orders to report himself to 
the Commanding Royal Engineer 
at Jellalabad, Afghanistan, and im- 
mediatel5’’ proceeded there, but on 
arnval was posted to the Kurram 


Valle)' Field Force under Lord 
Roberts He, therefore, returned 
to Peshaw'ar, marched to Kohat 



Ll Col r B Longf 
and joined the 7th Co , Bengal Sap- 
pers and kliners, to w'hich he was 
posted He w as almost immediate- 
ly ordered to make a road survey 
fromThall to Ahkhel, and when the 
force ad\ anced to Kabul he w as 
deputed to continue the work to 
that place Having completed this 
within a day of the arrival of the 
first troops at Kabul, wath great 
accuracy, he was recommended for 
an appointment m the Suirev De 
partment, and W'as posted to it as 
a Supernumerary Assistant Super- 
intendent In 1880, after w'ork- 
ing in Kabul for some months, he 
accompanied the Field Foice to 
Kandahar, and suiveyed there till 
the w'lthdraw'al of the troops m 
18S1 He was employed in 
Mysore and the United Provinces tiU 
1885, when he was sent to Calcutta 
as Personal Assistant to the Sur- 
veyor-General The same year he 
W'as sent to Suakin in charge of the 
survey for Sir Gerald Graham, and 
on his return was given charge of 
the South Maratha Survey, till he 
was appointed in 1886, in charge 
of No 15 party w'orkmg in Balu- 
chistan On his return from Eng- 
land in 1888, he W'as appointed 
to No 21 Party surveying in 
Upper Burma the Kachin Hills 
and Shan States till i8g6, when he 
was appointed Assistant Surveyor- 
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Generalat Calcutta The following 
jear he was deputed as Survey 
Officer with the Burma China 
Boundary and on his return 
proceeded to England owing to ill 
health In 1900 he was appointed 
Deputy Surveyor General and 
two years later acted as Surveyor 
General In 1904 and 1905 was 
on deputation as a member of the 
party attached to the force under 
the Indian Survey Committee and 
the same year was appointed Sur 
vey or General of India For his 
war services Lieutenant Colonel 
Longe received the Afghan Medal 
and three Clasps the Kabul 
Kandahar Bronze Star the 
Egyptian Medal and Clasp and 
the Egyptian Star — as well as the 
Frontier Aledal and Gasp for service 
m Burma and was several times 
mentioned in Despatches 

The Reverend WILLIAM 
ARTHUR GRANT LUCKMAN 
M A Canon and Senior Chaplain 
St Pauls Cathedral Calcutta was 
born m England in 1857 and is the 
eldest son of the Reverend W G 
Luckman Bath England Mr 
Luckman took his M A at Keble 



^llege Oxford and was As 
Master at St Columba s C 
Kathfarnham near Dublin : 
Yarlet Hall Stafford He c 
V" ^883 and was apj 
Head Master of the Boys 


School at Allahabad a post he con 
tinned in till March 1M7 when he 
was appointed Junior Chaplain of 
St Paul s Cathedral Calcutta 
His next incumbency was at Nairn 
tal m 1891 again at St Paul s 
in 1893 St John s Calcutta for the 
y ear 1894 Cathedral 1897 He 
was made a Canon m 1900 


Mr YVILLIAM BERNARD 
MacCABF MINST CE FIC 
(Ltetilenaid CalcuUa Pori Defence 
I olitnUers) Chief Engineer to 
Calcutta Municipality was bom in 
Ireland in 1864 and is a son of 
Sir Francis MacCabe late Medical 
Commissioner of the Local Gaol 
Board for Ireland He was educat 
ed at Dublin University in the 
Engineering School and on taking 
his degree in 1889 was employed 
on the new Limenck Water Works 
and on the construction of various 
Railways In 1891 he entered the 
service of the Dublin Corporation 
m connection with the Drainage 
Scheme and served for two years 
In 1893 he was appointed Engineer 
m Chief of the Dublin Water 
Works and various other municipal 
undertakings He received the 
appointment of Chief Engineer to 
the Calcutta Municipality m July 
1903 and arrived in Calcutta in 
October of the same year to enter 
upon his duties The water supply 
and drainage schemes of Calcutta 
are both on a great scale and 
p^resent many difficult problems 
The conditions (o be faced in a 
city that IS partly European but 
mainly Indian are obviously com 
plicated and the Municipality has 
to deal with questions that art 
hardly thought of el ewhere The 
hlteredand unfillered water supply 
to the enormous population of 
increasing 

difficulty and one that is constantly 
being subjected to the severest 
criticism There are under consi 
deration big schemes that should 
make the water service complete 
and they involve he vv work 
^d the highest techmeal skill 
Ihe drainage of a city subjected 
to ea ons of tropical ram has 
naturally to be treated m a different 
way to that of a city sub 


that makes so many demands on 
the r sources of its engmeenng staff 
The den ely crowded native quar 
ters the crooked and ill designed 
streets and the thousands of in 
sanitaiy bustees make the work 



01 tne municipal omcers one ot 
great difficulty Mr MacCabe 
energetically threw himself into 
the work of reorganizing and re 
constructing his department and 
the fruition of his scliemes will be 
hopefully looked forward to Mr 
MacCabe was made a Member of 
ffie Institution of G E m 190 
Before arriving m India he devoted 
much time to the study of chemist 
ry in its relation to Engineering 
Hestudied under SirChas Cameron 
CB MD Health Officer and 
Public Analyst for Dublin and 
Professor J E Reynolds f r s 
This special knowledge should prove 
of particular value in Ins present 
MacCabe entered the 
Artillery Comj any of the Calcutta 
Port Defence Volunteers and has 
served as a Lieutenant since Nov cm 
boi 1903 Mr JhcCal e ab a mem 
ter of the Irish Rifle Association 
achiev cd repute as a match rifle shot 


McDonald mb cm inf 
personal Assistant to the Surgeon 
General to the Government of 
Bombay (now acting as Presidency 
Surgeon 2nd District and Supenn 
Lunatic Asylum 
Bombay) was bom on the 30th 
November 1869 in Bombay where 
he was educated parUy and finished 
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his courbc by graduating at the Edin- 
burgh University m 1894 Joining 
the service in J anuary 1895 he came to 
Bombay in Ajiril, and was in Mihtaiy 
emplo}' for the following thice yeais, 
dunng which time he served in 



Mr J MAcrAKL\NU 


diffeient paits of that Piesidcncj 
He saw active seivice m the Tirah 
campaign of 1897 Entering the 
Civil Medical Department m 1S98, 
he was on plague dut}' at Karachi 
The year following he was appointed 
Personal Assistant to the Surgeon- 
General to the Government of Bom- 
bay He was the Medical Officei 
of the Famine Relief Works at 
Ahmedabad in 1900 In addition 
to his duties as Personal Assistant, 
Captain Macdonald was Chief Medi 
cal Officer of Plague Operations, 
Bombay Presidency, in October 1902 
and the next j^ear he was Inspector 
of Factories within local limits 
of the cit}'^ For a short time (June) 
he was acting as Professor of Materia 
Medica at the Grant Medical College 
in 1904 

Mr J MACFARLANE, Librarian, 
Imperial Library, Calcutta Born 
at Merlevale, Warwickshire, m the 
year 1866, educated at Atherstone 
Grammar School In 1885 he was 
appointed Assistant Librarian in 
the Bntish Museum Library 
When the Imperial Library was 
opened to the public m the year 


1901 Mr Macfarlane was offered 
and accepted the post of Librarian 
to that Institution He has also 
been officiating m chaige of the 
Records of the Government of India 
on several occasions Mr Macfar. 
lane IS a Fellow' of the Calcutta 
University, Honorary Secretary of 
the Ysiatic Society of Bengal, and 
a Trustee of the Indian Museum 
and is the authoi of two works 
“ Antoine Verard,” 1899, an illus- 
tiated monograph on printing and 
publishing in France in the 15th 
centui V, ‘ ‘ Librarj' Administration ’ ’ 
189S lie IS also tiie translator 
of A'cl 2 of Clcrmont-Ganncou’s 
“Aich.c)log\ of Palestine” 

Lieut -Col ROBERI SMEIIOX 
MACLAGAN, k e , Executiv’c 
Engineer, P W D, Punjab, was 
born at Rurki, North West Pro 
Vinces, India, in i860, and is the son 
of late General Robert Maclagan, 
KE , who was for some 3'ears Chief 
Engineer, P W D , of the Punjab 

Lieut -Col Maclagan was educated 
at Haileybur}’ and W 0 0 1 w 1 c h 
R M A , and receu'ed his commission 
in Februarj', 1880, after which he 
serv ed three j'ears in England He 



Lieut Col Robert Smfiton Maclagas 

came to India m 1883 and joined the 
Military Works Department in March 
of that year as Assistant Engineer, 
was transferred to P W D , Pun- 
jab, in August 1883, w'as promoted 
to Executive Engineer in'May 1849 


and to Under Secretary to the Gov- 
ernment of Punjab in May 1902 and 
two years later to his present posi- 
tion 

Lieut -Col Maclagan has seen con- 
siderable active service He served 


^ -- 



Mr John *Moli<?\\orih Mvcphfrsos 


in the Black Mountain, North-West 
Frontier in 1888, as Assistant Field 
Engineer, in Miran Zai in 1891 as 
Field Engineer, and agam in the 2nd 
Black Mountain Expedition in 1891, 
also in Waziristan in 1894, and in the 
Tochi in 1897 as Field Engineer, and 
in the South African War in igoo 

Mr JOHN MOLESWORTH 
MACPHERSON, c s i , Secretarj' 
to the Gov'ernment of India, 
Legislative Department, was born in 
Calcutta on the 8th August 1853 
He is the eldest son of the late John 
Maepherson, M D , of the Indian 
Medical Service, who served for 
seventeen j'ears in Calcutta and 
was well known in priv'ate practice 

Mr Maepherson was educated at 
Westminster School, London, and 
was called to the Bar, Inner 
Temple, in 1876 The same year 
he W'as appointed Advocate of the 
Calcutta High Court, and in 
December 1877 he was appointed 
Deputy Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India, Legislative Depart- 
ment After officiating some six 
times as Secretary he received the 
permanent appointment in Decem- 
ber 1896 Dunng his- long career 
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lie has served under six difierent 
\iccrojs Mr Maepherson has 
wnttenavaluable legal work which 
IS in Its 7th Edition entitled 
Maepherson s Law of Mortgages in 
British India He has compiled in 
SIX volumes Lists of British Enact 
ments m foreq mtheNative States 
The decoialion of C S I has been 
conferred on him as a recognition 
of his distinguished services m 
the Legislative D partment of the 
Government of India 
Jlr Jlacphcrson is a member of a 
family that holds a notable record 
m the history of India His grand 
father a well known Aberdeen 
Professor was the adopted son of 
Sir John Maepherson who was 
Governor General of India in sue 
cession to "arren Hasting He 
did not come to India but his two 
brothers were m the service of the 
East India Company Mr Maepher 
son s father had six brothers m 
India among whom was Major S 
Charters Maepherson CB who was 
instrumental in putting down the 
ractice of human saennees Major 
lacpherson acted as Political Agent 
to the Maharaja of Gwalior during 
the anxious period of the Mutiny 
and the weight of his influence 
helped consiaerabl) to induce the 
Maharaja to cast m Ins lot with 
the fortunes of the British Other 
uncles in the Indian services were 
Mr \\m Maepherson who became 
Judicial Secretary to the India 
Office in London Hugh Mac 
pherson p who became De 
uly Surgeon General rising to a 
igh position in the Indian Sledical 
Service General R Maepherson of 
the Commissanat Department and 
Sir Arthur Maepherson Judge of the 
High Court of Calcutta and after 
wards Judicial Secretary m the 
India Office 

His grandfather on his mother s 
side was the Rector of Moville 
Ireland being the younger brother 
of Sir Thomas Staples Bt of 
lesson Ireland 

Mr \l3cpherson married Edith 
daughter of the late General C W 
Hutchinson R E 

Col RODERICK MACRAE m b 
IMS Inspector General of Civil 
Hospitals Bengal is the second 
sonolth latejohn Macrae of the 
Macraes of Clenshiel and was born 
at LochaUh Rossbire Scotland 

23 


He was educated at the Royal 
Academy Inverness and the Uni 
versity of Edinburgh where he 
graduated with distinction m 1873 
He entered the Indian Medical 
Service m 1875 and after passing 
through Netley arnved in India m 
November of the same year 
He was first posted to the Pre 
sidency General Hospital Calcutta 
where he did duty for six months 
and in May 1876 was appointed 
to the medical charge of the 32nd 
Pioneers at Umballa InNovem 
her 1876 he was ordered to Meerut 
to take charge of the 5th Bengal 
Light Infantry with which regi 
ment he ma ched from Meerut to 
Bhagalpur He remained at the 
latter station until the outbreak of 



the Afghan War in 1878 when he 
was posted to the Field Force in 
the Kurram Valley He was 

present during the operations in the 

Kurram \ alley until Apnl 1879 
whenhevvasappomted to the charge 
of the nd P W 0 Goorkhas then 
in the JeEalabad VaUey where 
they continued to serve for some 
months He relumed with the 
Regiment on the conclnsion o! the 
first phase of the Afghan War and 
was with them during the death 
march lhroUj,h the Kbyber Pass 
when some hundreds of deaths 
occurred from cholera He again 
accompanied the Regiment to 
Cabul after the Cavagnan Alass 
acre and was present at the 


affair m the Gugdulluck Pass 
and accompanied Sir Charles 
GoUph s column to the relief of 
Sherpur in December 1879 While 
the force remained at Cabul he was 
present at \ arious operations m the 
Kohistan Logar and Maidan 
vallevs In 1880 he joined the *.8th 
Punjab Native Infantry at Cabul 
On thewithdrawal from Cabul he 
was among the officerspresent m the 

historical tent outside Sherpur 
in which the throne of Cabul was 
made over to the late Abdur 
Rahman 

On return to India he w as 
thanked for excellent services in 
the field and was offered the Gam 
son Surgeoncy of Chunar He took 
ovef charge at Chunar early m 
1881 and took private affairs 
leave m India from loth July 
to 31st December t88i Early in 
188 he elected for civil employ 
and on the 27th ^nl of that year 
was appointed Resident Surgeon 
at the Medical College Calcutta 
In December he was appointed 
Civil Surgeon of Jalpaigun and 
during 1803 and Z884 was succes 
sively Civil Surgeon of Jalpaigun 
Rajshahi Shahabad andAlipore m 
the 24 Parganas On -3rd Novem 
her 1884 he w ent on furlough for two 
yiars On return from furlough 
m November i88b he acted as Civil 
Surgeon of Saran and Nadiya for 
short periods and became Civil 
Surgeon of Shahabad in Apnl 1887 
where he remained until hebruary 
1891 when he went to Champaran 
from which district he again went 
on furlough for one year and eight 
months m April i8g On return 
from furlough in December 1893 
he first acted as Health Officer 
Calcutta then became Civil Surgeon 
of Gaya on 30th January 1894 
During a cholera epidemic m the 
Gaya Jail Colonel Macrae gave 
Mr Haffkine his first opportunity 
of testing in a scientific manner 
his system of preventive inocula 
tion for cholera It was during 
the same epidemic that he proved 
for the first time the agency of flies 
in the diffusion of the disease 
which had only previously been 
suspected In May 1896 he went 
on SIX months leave on urgent 
private affairs andreturnedtolndia 
as Civ il Surgeon and Superintendent 
of the Medical School Dacca in 
November 1896 He remained there 
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till June 1901, wlicn lie again went 
on fiirloiigli and returned to India in 
No\ ember 1902 lieu as ajijiointed 
Civil Surgeon, 24-Parganas, and 
Medical Inspector of Emigrants, 
and subscquentlv Cnil Surgeon of 
Ha/aribagli His ser\iccs were 
placed at the disposal of the 
Go\ernment of India, Home 
Department, from 3rd Ajiril 1904, 
and he uas appointed In- 
spector-General of CimI Hospitals 
Central ProMnees, vitli rank of 
Colonel 

From i2tli December 190} to 
20tli Pebruarj 1905 he was in 
military emj)lo\’, and on I2tli 
Februar}' was promoted Colonel, 
and appointed Inspcctor-Gciicral 
of Cu il Hospitals and Sanitar}' 
Commissioner, Burma On the nth 
September 1905 he was appointed 
Inspector-General of CimI Hospi- 
tals, Bengal 

He IS the author of various papers 
on "Preientive Inoculation in Cho- 
lera,” Flics and Cholera Diffusion , 
Salol in Cholera, Cataract, Litlio 
lapa\3', &.C 

Lieut -Col CHARLES MAC- 
TAGGART, ma, mb, mcii, 
IMS, Unncrsity of Glasgow, Ins- 
pector-General of Prisons, United 
Provinces, w'as born at Campbel- 



town, Scotland, on 27th March 1861 
Educated at Glasgow University 
Joined the service as Surgeon, 
Bengal Medical Establishment, on 
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1st April 18S6 Arrived in India 
bill Octobci in the s,inie \e.ir 
Until Jiilj 1S89, Colonel Mactaggart 
seiied with tlu Mihtarj Establish- 
ment, and on lotli JUI3 of that 3 car 
he was Iransfeiiod to Cuil cmpl()3 
He w.is Suiioiiiiteiident ol tin Cen- 
tial J.iils at Bonnes. \gi i, Allaha- 
bad and Lucknow, till he w.is ap 
pointed to ofliciate as Insjicctor- 
Geiicr.d of Prisons m Septembei 
1898 In 1902, he was made sub- 
''tantue in this appointineiit which 
ho holds to the jmsont da3 He 
obtained his rank as Lieut Colonel 
on 1st April 190O 

Mr STUART LOCKWOOD 
MADDOX, M A , ICS, Director 
of Land Records and Agriculture 
(Bengal), was born on 3rd June 
1S66, and IS the 3oungcr son of the 
Rc\d R H Maddox, ji D , Rector 
of Kirkhcaton (Eng ) Mr Maddox 
graduated as Master of Arts (Oxon ), 
and joined the ICS on 31st 
October 1S87, arri\ ing in India on 
the 23rd No\ ember of the follow- 
ing 3 car He married the elder 
daughter of the late Brigade-Sur- 
geon Lieutenant Colonel C J W 
Jleadows, 1 M s , in rcbruar3' 1897, 
His first appointment was that of 
Assistant Jlagistrate and Collector, 
posted to Ga3'a, and he became 
Joint-Magistrate and Deput3 Col- 
lector, 2ncl grade, in No\ ember 1894, 
obtaining his next step to the ist 
grade four 3'ears later, in March 
1898 He was at home on ]ca\e 
of absence for about twent\-one 
months from March 1900 to 
November 1901 On his return 
to dut3' Mr Maddox became 
JIagistrate and Collector of Dur- 
bhunga, one of the most impor- 
tant districts in Behar, and 
after holding that appointment 
for rather over a 3'ear, he w'as 
selected for his present appointment 
in Calcutta in Februar3' 1903, ha\ ing 
previously officiated as Director of 
this department from December 1899 
to March 1900 Mr Maddox also 
served for seven 3'ears in the Land 
Revenue Settlement of the important 
district of Orissa from 1892 to 1899, 
and as Director of Agriculture he 
IS ex offlew Secretar3'of the Bengal 
Provincial Agricultural Association 
The Director holds charge of two 
departments, one being that of 
Land Records, including Settle- 
ments, and the other, Agnculture, 


and IS assisted by a Deputy Director 
and two Assistant Directors m the 
latter branch, and a Personal Assist- 
ant III the former The Department 



of Land Records and Settlements, 
under the control of the Director, 
includes supenision of maintenance 
of the records of-rights, and of the 
larger settlements of rents and land 
revenue throughout the province 
of Bengal 

The Agricultural Department, 
also under the Director’s control, 
receives from Collectors of Divisions 
forecasts of all crops, and these 
are compiled b3' the Director and 
regularl3' published for public in- 
formation, and are of much value 
to trade generall3' In addition the 
Go\ernment Farms, and the large 
farms under the Court of Wards, are 
under his supervision and manage- 
ment, and for these purposes he has 
a staff of four itinerant Overseers 
and Resident Overseers at the farms, 
and these, w'lth the Deputy Director 
and the tw'o Assistant Directors, 
all of w'hom are selected for their 
expertness m agricultural matters, 
form the staff of the Department 
As the Government of India has 
recently sanctioned a grant of 20 
lakhs of rupees per annum for the 
development of the Provincial Agri- 
cultural Departments, there is every 
prospect of expansion of work 
and increased usefulness before the 
Bengal Agricultural Department 
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Mr EVELYN JOHN MARDON 
BA LL B (Cantab ) f R s f s \ 
ICS Bar at law (Inner Temple) 
Inspector General of Registration 
and Commissioner of Excise and 
Stamps United Provinces son of H 
Mardon Esq j p of Dulverton 
Somersetshire Born at Westburj 
onTrjm Gloucestershire England 
Educated partlj in Germany and 
France but principally it Clifton 
College Afterward at Christs Col 
lege Cambridge Entered theindian 
Cnil Service nd August 1888 
and arrived in India iith November 
i88q Served at Luchnovv and other 
stations as \ssistant Mag strate and 
Collector till appointed to officiate 
as Magistrate and Collector in 189^ 
was promoted Deputj Commissioner 
m 1897 and received hi pre ent 
appointment on ist December 1904 
He IS the author of Trade and 
Administration in British Fast 
Africa Mr Mardon was in political 
charge of the Rajahs and Navvabs of 
the United Provinces at the Delhi 
Durbar for which he received the 
Delhi Medal His recreations are 
shootm hunting polo and photo 
graphj In the pursuit of big game 
he has visited the Rockie of Canada 





and the States New Brunsvvid 
^la Minor and East Atrica bes dt 
the plain and hills of India He ha 
Geographic; 
boc ety with photographs taken i 
1 arts that a p httle known 


Mr JOHN HUBERT MAR 
SHALL M A Director General of 
ArchsEologj son of F Marshal! 
K c of the Inner Temple was 
born at Chester m the year 1876 
and was educated at Duivv ich 



College and at Kings College 
Cambridge He was a foundation 
scliohr in Classics at Kings won 
the Person Prize for Greek took 
a double first in the Classical and 
Arch-cological Triposo and after 
takii^ his degree was elected to 
the Prendergast and Craven Uni 
versity Fellowships Heafterwards 
1 p amc a student of the British 
School of ArcliTology at Athens 
and followed up his antiquarian 
studies amongContmcntal Museums 
and in the Nearer Cast where he 
vvasas ociated for some time in the 
exploration of Crete Mr Marshall 
married in 190 Clorcnce younger 
daughter of Sir Bell Longhurst 
and was appointed in the same 
year to the general direction of the 
Archeological Survey of India 


Mr NICHOLAS MVUGHAN 
AMiNSTCr Deputy Fxecutivc 
Engineer Drainage Ordinary 
Branch of the Bombay Muniapa 
lity was born in London in 187'; 
and educated at Westminster School 
and the Crystal Palace School of 
engineering On obtainmf; his 
certificate of the fir t cla» for 
Engneenng he was articled in i8q<5 
to Messr John Taylor Sons and 
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Sinto Crimp Civil Engineers 
Great George Street W cstniinster 
His articles completed Mr Maiighan 
was appointed Resident Engineer 
Enfield W atcrW orksNcvv Pumping 
Station in which appointment he 
gerv eel for one v car On the 
expiration of this he took up the 
duties of Resident Engineer Mam 
Drainage of Woking in which 
connection a paper WTitten b\ 
Mr Mauglian lias been published 
by the permission of the Council m 
the minutes of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers His next appoint 
ment was tliat of Resident Engi 
ncer Ilford Drainage W orks sera 
ing there forn hort period before 
joining hi present appointment m 
January 1901 Mr Maughan is a 
Member of the Royal Sanitary 
Institute of London 

Mr W ILLIAM M WWELL 
jcs Deputy Director General of 
Post Office India was educate I at 
Bcllast Methodist College Royal 
Uniycrsity of Ireland and Trinity 
College Dublin He was appoint 
ed after examination to the In 
dian Cnil Service in 18S9 arriv 
ed m India 3rd December 1801 
and served m Bengal as Assist 
ant Magistrate and Collector was 



appointed Joint Magistrate and 
Deputy Collector Apnl iSo? Ofii 
ciating Postmaster General Bom 
bay in October 1900 and Deputy 
I*'?'*" of Post Omce of 

India in March 1903 
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Mr LAURENCE MERCER, 
Conscrvaloi of Eoicsl'.. W(‘<,tcin 
Ciicle, United Pioxiikc'i, liead- 
cjuartci s Naini Tal, "w as bnj n in Eng* 



land in (ho yoariSdj, and rcrciatd 
his education at llanow Jliciicc 
he went to Naiic\, Fiance, and stu- 
died Foiestry at'tlie College in tli.it 
to\\ n In i8S6, he c.iinc out to Bui - 
ma and joined the Forest Dtpait- 
ment in that Province In the 
following jeai, he was tiansfciicd 
to the then North-West Pioainces 
and held siicccssu cl\' charge of 
seveial Forest Dnisions including 
Dehra Dun, Saharanpur, Gorakh- 
pur, Gonda, and Garhwal In 1902, 
he was appointed Assistant Inspec- 
tor-General of Forests and Super- 
intendent of Working Plans, and 
in 1904, w'as appointed Conser- 
vator of Foiests, and jiosted to 
the United Provinces of Agra and 
Oudh 

Mr WILLIAM STEVENSON 
MEYER, c I E , ICS, Secretary to 
the Finance Department, Govern- 
ment of India, was born in Feb 
ruary i860, and was educated in 
London at the University College 
School and University College He 
IS a graduate of London University 

He passed into the Indian Civil 
Service in 1879, and came out to 
India, to the Madras Presidency, 
m 1881 He has filled vaiious 


district nppoin(nitii(s, from Assist- 
.uit Collector to Colli ctor and Dis- 
trict Magistrate in Madras, and lias 
also been Under-Seerctar}' to the 
iMadias Govtinincnt, Dcpiitj Com- 
missioner of Salt and E\cise, and 
Secretar}’ to tlic Madras Board 
of Rcicnuc, botli in the sipii- 
ati Kt\cnuc and the I .iiid 
RcMinie Branthes Between the 
\ears 1896 and 1901 he was for 
the most jiart emjiloiedas Dcjuitj 
Secutarv to the Govcriinieiit of 
India in tlic I inance Dejiartment, 
his siriicts 111 this capacity 
bi'iiig lew.inhd bj the bestowal 
of (lie C f E In i<)02 In w.is 
placid on sjniiil dut\ for the 
ndistiibution of District and Sub 
I)i\ision,d (barges in M.idias, ind 
l.itirintlii s Mill \( 11 w.is ajijinint- 
cd Indiin Ldiloi of the new Jm~ 
ftinal GaziltiCr He received his 
.ijijinintininl as Financial Stcicinry 
to till Governineiit of India in 
Janiiiij 1005 Mr Mejer, in spite 
of his ofticial duties, has found 
tiiiK to wiite interesting and siig 
gestive hrocliu)c<: on Romm 
llistoiy, and w.is for several 3eirs 
Chairinan of the Board of E\amin- 



ers in History and Economics in 
the Madras University Mr Meyer’s 
office IS one that demands wide 
experience 

Mr JYOTISH CHANDRA 
MITRA, Deputy Comptroller, In- 
dia Treasuries Mr Mitra w'as 
born m November 1869 at Calcutta 


and rcceiv'cd his education at the 
Hindu School m the same cit}% pro 
ecfdmg afterwards to the Presi- 
dciic} Collegi* for the Collegiate 



Course He graduated at the Cal- 
ciiita Lniv crsit\ in iS8g with first 
ckass honours in Phvsical Science 
and Mathematics, and obtained the 
Degree of IMaster of Arts in 
Ph\sical Science with two gold 
medals m November 1890, and in 
March 1S91 took the degree of Ba- 
chelor of Law m the first class, 
staiuhng third m order of merit 
Intending to embark upon a legal 
career, he had been ai tided ti' a 
Vakil of the High Court lor two 
V cars and w ent up for his examina- 
tion before the Judges of the Cal- 
cutta High Court and passed the 
same Obtaining a nomination for 
the Enrolled List of the Financial 
Dejnrtment of the Gov^ernment of 
Inclia in 1892, Mr Mitra abandon- 
ed the law and, after passing the 
competitive examination, he join- 
ed the Department in the office of 
the Comptroller, Burma, in the same 
j'ear Here he remained till July 
i8g6 when he was transferred to 
Madras m the same Department as 
Assistant Accountant-General He 
was in IMadras for over two years, 
and in Nov^ember i8g8 was appoint- 
ed to the Office of the Comptroller, 
Indian Treasuries as Assistant In 
January 1903, he was transferred 
to Madras as Inspector of Local 


Fund Accounts and he as appoint 
ed as Deputy Comptroller isovem 
bcr 1903 

Rai Sahb BEM MADHAB 
MITRA Executive Engineer nd 
Grade Second Calcutta Dmsion 
Pul lie Works D partment was 
born in Bengal in the jear 1S63 and 
educated at the Jletropolitan In 
stitution Calcutta He entered the 
Seebpore Engineering Collet where 
he took the decree of Bachelor 
of Lnginccrm" He was appointed 
to the public service m the jear 
1889 as an Assistant Engineer and 
served in the Behar and Onssa 
Districts for some 13 jears In 
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190 he obtained the substantiae 
ajjointment of E\e<utive Engi 
netr whl at Orissa In "March 
1905 1 e \ as transferred to Cal 
cuttv and j osted a Executive 
Pngincer to the \orthern Drainage 
anl Embankment Dmsion I^blic 
W orks D j artment 

The Hon ble Mr Justice SARA 
D\ CHAPAN MITRA Judge of 
the High Court of Judicature at 
Port Mill am in Bengal is one of 
thost abl Indiansv ho have worked 
their wav to alsolutelj front rank 
h> lint of hard work uperadded 
to great natural talents He was 
born at Pani thola in Bengal m 
the viar 184S his father ^in,^ 
E lian Chandra ^Iitra a banian 
of Calcutta and the familv one of 
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\etj good social standing in Bengal 
Mr Mitra had the misfortune to 
lose both parents vhile still qiute 
young He was admitted to the 
ColootoIIah Branch School now 
known as the Hare School m 1837 
In the year 186^ he was the first 
on the Ii t of successful candidates 
for the Entrance Examination at 
the Calcutta University after which 
he continued his studies at the 
Presidency College Calcutta Mr 
Mitra was first on the list of sue 
cessful candidates at the First 
Examination in Arts in the year 
1867 and the Duff cholar in Mathe 
matics He missed the Duff Scholar 
ship m En li h by reason of illness 
his ind spo ition prev nting him 
from appeanng in one of th papers 
set for that subject In 18^ he 
married according to the then 
prevailing usage of early marriage 
in Ben al Snmoti Krishna Mohini 
daughter of Sreenath Chose and 
^rand dau hter of Raja S r Radha 
Kant Deb Bahndiir Sreenath 
Gh>se belon ed to a family of h gh 
class Kulin Kayasthas. In 1S70 
Mr Mitra was again first on the 
ist of successful candid vtes m the 
oxamvnation forth© Dv re ofBache 
lor of Arts and the Eshan scholarship 
Within a month after appearing at 
the B \ Examination he passed 
third on the i t for his Decree of 
Master of Arts In he earned 
off the Premchand Roychand Schol 
atsh p be ng the only scholar who 
succeeded in getting that scholar bp 
within five years of passing the 
Entrance Examination and entered 
Government erviceasLecturermthe 
English Language at the Presidency 
CoUe e In 1873 Mr Alitra ha mg 
obt ined h Degree a Bachelor 
of Law vvasenroll^atakeelof the 
High Court Mr Mitra has been 
alway an advaiced think r unong 
the Hindu commumtv and at tbs 
penod of his life he j med Pundit 
Eshara Chandra \idvasagore in the 
work of proiroting sanction for the 
re marriage of widov s and ^came 
the Active ‘'ecretarv of th \\\doss 
Re mamage Soaety I astly by the 
mamage of one of his sons he first 
showed the way to the fusion of the 
sub castes of the community to 
wbch he belonged Mr Alitra s 
practice in the High Court w a very 
successful Possessing a great know! 
edge of the principle and practice 
oi the lav ard sound jVHi"inent 
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and a capacity for the correlation 
of fact and idea combined with 
great rectitude of purpose and 
honesty in action he quickly made 
hi mark In 18S4 he was nomin 
ated a member of the Central 
Text Book Committee of which he 
proved a very acti e moderate 
and judicious member much res 
pected by bi coUeaj^ues for his. 
able opinions on literature of tbs 
class In 1885 he was nominated 
a Eellovv of the Calcutta Umver ity 
m wbch capacity he was of ^.reat 
strvice on the Sansent Board and 
m the Law Faculty At this time 
he established the first Hindu 
Boarding Institution named the 
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Calcutta Arvan Institution In 
1893 he vab appointed Tagore Law 
Lecturer and published a work 
deahng with the Land Law of Ben 
gal a very difficult work which he 
indertool at the special request 
of Sir Comer Petheram the late 
Chief Ju tice In 1902 Mr Mitra 
obtained the distinction of election 
as the President of the Law 
Faculty of the Calcutta University 
and m 190 and attain m igoj he 
officiated as Jud^-e of the High 
Court at Calcutta At tbs period 
he was appointed by the Bengal 
Government to report on the Budh 
Gya dispute a high compliment 
and ^ expression of the confidence 
of the Government Uhen Mr 
Ultra s report 1 sued itwas receiv 
ed with atisfaction and regarded 
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by Sir 1 Houuhlloii as “a moini- 
mcnl of cnitlition, inoclcratum, im- 
paitiahU and carefulness” In 
the \eai 190-} Mr Milra naclied 
the suinmit of Ie{,'al ambition in 
India, iaing ('li\ated (o tiio Ikiith 



Mr r W Mosii 


of the Calcutta High Court in jiiacc 
of Sir Gooroo Das Hanerjtc, retired 
There is no doubt th it the ajijioint- 
ment was a wise one and ga\c sat- 
isfaction to all alike, whether Eur- 
opeans or Indians A good test 
of such an appointment is news- 
paper opinion, and all, from the 
leading English to the organs of 
Native opinion, concurred in Mew- 
ing the appointment favourabl} 
The Hon’ble Mr Justice Mitra has 
been an active contributor to the 
hterature of the day, and has 
published a wdiole senes of articles 
m Bengali and English periodicals 
on philological, historical, biograph- 
ical, sociological, juridical and 
agricultural subjects He published 
a Note on a Uniform Script for 
India, which created an active and 
profound interest all over India 
He has also made a mark with 
Notes on the development of the 
Bengal School of Hindu Law’, on 
University of Reform, on Primary 
Education, on Female Education, 
on Usuiy Laws, and on the Ap- 
pointment of Examiners in the 
Calcutta University He has found 
time to edit an annotated edition 


of the .inticnl Bengali works and of 
Vid\aj).iti’sPada\ all, and also edited 
the Ivarasfh.i Karika (Genealogical 
lables) of all Kat.isthi f.imilies of 
one section of Bengal His \ahnhle 
work on the Land L iw of Bengal has 
alreadt hetn lehrud to above Ih 
lias .ilw.ijs taken an ,irti\e intdest 
in the educition of children and 
has jnihlished and writ tin s«)nu 
scliooi hooks on Lnglish (»raminar, 
Sanserif and Biiigdi literatnro 

Mr PllFER WILLI \M MOME, 
II \ (Oxon ), Undir-Seen t.ir\ to 
GoierniiKnl Politieal, Jnditiiil .ind 
lagiskitiM Dep ir(mnit>> Bombii', 
Wits born at Kotlu'-u, Bute Scot- 
land lit tSjj iind edm.ittd at (>1 is 
gow L HIM rsit\, .ind Balliol (ollegi, 
Oxford He came to Indi i in 1900 
andseried as \ssistanl Colleetor m 
file districts of Mimeilnagir Klnn- 
desli, Katn igiri, S.Uara ind Sliola- 
juir, anda*- \ssisf int Judge.it Satara 

Mr MIIUM H\RRISON 
tfORELWI), ICS, n\, iin, 
cii , Dinetor of land Records 
and \gricultnn I'lntid IhoMuces, 
was bom at Belfast Ircl md, in Jiih 



Mr W H Morel<\sp 


1868 Son of the late W H More- 
land, Esq , of Belfast, Flax Spinner 
Educated at Clifton and Trinity 
College, Cambridge Having suc- 
cessfully competed at the competi- 
tive examination for the Indian 


CimI Seriice, .Mr Moieland joined 
the scrMcc on 31st August 18S8, 
and .irnied in India m No\ ember 
18S9 After passing through the 
lower grades of the seriice and 
officiating for some months as Un- 



der-Secrct.an to Goaernment, he 
was .ippomlcd to tlie Lnao Settle- 
ment whicli he completed while 
holding cliarge of the district In 
1897 he took furlough for a 3 ear, and 
rejoining m iSgS, was ajipointed 
Olhciating Dircctoi of Land Rec- 
ords ind Agriculture, obtaining 
this as Ills substantive appoint- 
ment in the follow mg rear He 
has performed the duties of this 
post e\er smee, except for a short 
period of sjiecial seraice m Aus- 
tralia In the vear 1905 he was 
invested wath the Insignia of a 
Comjiamon of the Order of the 
Indian Empire He is the author 
of The Final Settlement Report of 
the Unao District, Report on the Aus 
tralian Mctliod of Testing and Im- 
pronng Wheat (Agricultural 
Ledger No 2 of 1901) , An ac- 
count of the attempts w'hich have 
been made to utilize Usar Land in 
the N -W Provinces and Oudh 
(Agricultural Ledger No 13 of 1901), 
The Agriculture of the United 
Provinces , An introduction for the 
use of Landholders and Officials 

Col JOHN'M'ILLIAM AKER- 
MAN MORGAN, Inspector-Gen- 
eral of the Indian Cml Vetennary 
Department, is the eldest son of 
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the late Captain Edward Morgan 
RHA He «as born in 1850 
educated at Bath and took h\s 
diploma at the Ro>al Vetennari 
College London m 1877 Joining 
the Home Service he was attached 
to the Privy Council office for a 
year and then served In both the 
Zulu and Afghan Wars Coming 
out to India he was appointed 
Superintendent Horse Breedin 
Operations Bombay in 1892 and 
Inspector General Cuil Veterinary 
Department Simla in 1901 Mar 
ried September oth iSgg Con 
stance daughter of the late John 
Foster Esq Thorne Hall York 
shire He IS a \ ery keen sportsman 
and has shot nearly every variety 
of big game to be found m India 
Burma and the Himalayas He 
has also owned and raced some of 
t> e best Arabs and country breds 
m India amongst the latter that 
very hi h class mare Evensong 
which he bred himself 

The Hon ble Dr ASHTOSH 
MOOKERJEE ild Thi distm 
cuished Judge of the High Court of 
Fort William and Vice Chancellor of 
the Unvsersiw of Calcutta is a 
uiembet of a featimwi family settled 
from time immemorial in Bengal 
The family was originally settled in 
Jeerut Balagarh a Milage on the 
Hooghly whence Dr Ganga Prasad 
Mookerjee came to Calcutta m 
the fifties to pursue hi studies m 
medicine He graduated at the 
Calcutta Medical College and there 
after settled doivn as a medical 
practitioner in Bhowanipore a 
southern suburb of Calcutta Dr 
Mookerjee was a medical mar of 
distinction m his day Hi son 
Mr Justice Mookerjee was born 
at Bhowanipur in June i86^ At 
that time Bhowanipur was the 
centre oi the law courts which were 
held in the present Military Hospital 
buildings and th young Mookerjee 
grew up in an atmosphere which 
may be described as a legal one 
To hi father young Mooker^c owed 
the foundation of hi great store 
of learning The undoubted dis 
ndmnta es of an Indian education 
I hich places too much reliance on 
mere book learning were counter 
acted m Mr Justice Mookerjee 
case by the care which bis father 
took of his mind id his early rear 
instilling into him from liis own 


wid experience those principles of 
independent thought that have 
made him the on iral thinker that 
he IS to aa\ and has be n through 
out his life The same care follow 
ed lilr Mookerjee all through his 
student hfe Even while he was 
at school the elder Dr Mookeriee 
aided hi studies with his own ripe 
wisdom The consequence was that 
the future High Court Judge ac 
qinred knowledge far m advance 
of that usually imparted at school 
and colleg At the age of twenty 
Mr Mockerje attained hi degree 
of Bachelor of Arts and continu 
ing his studies m the same earnest 
spmt m the foUowm*' year took 
hi blaster s degree in mathematics 
and the next year was awarded 
the Premchand RoychanJ student 
ship of Rs *^000 In these years 
Mr Mookerjee showed a brilliant 
capacity for the hi her mathematics 
and with a mmd so stored there 
were many professions open to the 
young man His effoits m these 
purely mental labouis were more 
thanlocal and before he had attained 
his majority tu work 111 pure and 
mixed mathematics had reached 
the learned so leties of Europe His 
solutions of many abstiu e mathe 
maticai problems hare been incor 
porated m standard woiks to ether 
with the best work of European 
scholar But finally the law claim 
ed the youn® scholar He joined 
the City College for the purpo e of 
studying law Though to this sub 
ject he brought his usual energy at 
first the result was not commensur 
ate with hi uccess in the calmer 
studies of mathemati s He earned 
off th Tagore Law Gold Med I on 
three separate occasions but it mu t 
be acknowledged that at fir t his 
progress in the law was not as 
meteoric as his former career had 
been He pa ed the examination 
of Bachelor of Lavv without much 
distinction but the preparation of 
study bore fruit soon after and his 
appearance at the Honour Examin 
ation of law fise years later was the 
occa ion of a masterly exhibition of 
acquirements which secured him the 
title of Doctor of Law Atthispenod 
Mr Mooketj was ip his thirtieth 
year The next ten years for he 1 
now scarcely turned forty were a 
penod of great development He 
commenced to practise at the Cal 
cutta Bar and as a junior he was 


soon found to be an invaluable did 
to leading counsel lor the thorougn 
and painstaking habits inculcated 
in him by his wise father made him 
the master of every case submitted 
to him As m course of t>me he 
obtained opportunities- of exhibiting 

his powers before the Bench the issue 

was not long left m doubt and it was 
found that he w'as dbk to hold his 
own again I the ble i legO tilert 
of the Calcutta Bar In seven 
years he attained a leading position 
Mr Mookerjee gamed all the hon 
ours open to him as piactising 
counsel and m fiitein years after 
taking the gown be w ^ appointed 
a Judge if the High C mrt which 
his foren ic abihtic hid so adorned 
In this short ketch it ’s not poa 
sible to do full justice to the many 
honours which the Hon ble Mr 
Justice Mookerjee has obtained in his 
not very lenghty life Long years 
are left in which to add to them 
for the learne I Jui^e is still a 
fudent He is a Fellow of the 
Calcutta University appointed by 
Lord I an downe m 1809 and as a 
Member of the Fai ulty of Arts has 
been one of its representativ es on the 
Syndicate of the same Umyersity for 
fifteen years He ha been nom 
mated bv the University on two 
occasions as its representative on the 
Bengal Legislative Council and a 
third time by the Calcutta Municipal! 
ty In iqo4 he was elected to the 
bupreme Council by the non official 
Members of the Bengal Legi lative 
Council As a legislator Dr Mooker 
jee 15 not m sympathy with the agi 
tating cl ques among his countrymen 
Hi work for his country is of a more 
solid character than the airing of 
rhetoric popular among public 
men of far inferior attainments to 
hi but a a champion of right m 
leg! lation Dr Mookerjee s services 
have been of a solid order and of 
mfirite value to the material pros 
pects of his country is a true 
patriot working for the advance 
ment of his community under the 
existing Order of fovernment which 
he recognises as the best attainable 
till the CO j try is really educated 
enough for a further share of freedom 
As a profound and honest lawyer 
he has placed lus knovvledj^e at the 
service of the public and the re ult 
IS shown in many an Act which 
would have been less perfect but 
for the keen skill m law and practi 
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c<il knowledge of the coiuiliv whicli 
he has exhibited. With all this en- 
lightened and coinpreliensive grasp of 
things as tliej' are, Dr Mookerjee 
IS a typical Hindoo He is no 
denationalised mixtuie of East and 
West, but he has recognised the 
possibility of being true to his conn 
try and tiaditions, while standing 
forth with the leaders of thought 
either in Europe or Asia He has 
never travelled in Europe, but is a 
brilliant exponent of Western know- 
ledge, and at the same time is 
versed in the ancient lore of India 
Hindoo metaphy^'ics and Sanskrit 
literature are as familiar with him 
as the latest results of Euro])ean 
research Dr !Mooker]ee has led too 
busv a life to hai e publisaed much, 
but the output of Ins mind may 
be looked for in the future, of a 
certamt}' Already he has made a 
commencement in a book on that 
abstruse and difficult subject, the 
“law' of Peipi t'lities ” and his 
w'ork on “ Conic Sections ” is now' 
a text book 

Mr NILAMBARA MUKARJI, 
Vice-Chairman of the Corjioration 
of Calcutta, is the son of the late 
Pundit Devendra Nath Mukarji, 
a man of considerable literary 
abilit}' He was born near Calcutta, 
December 3rd, 1842, and was edu- 
cated at the Sanskrit College and 
the Presidency College of that city, 
taking a first place in Sanskrit He 
continued his studies at the Calcutta 
Universit}/, taking the degree of 
M A in 1863, and giaduated B L 
in 1866 He was enrolled a Vakil 
(pleader) of the High Court of 
Calcutta, and, after a short practice 
there, transferred his practice to 
the High Court at Lahore In 1869, 
he enlisted in the service of His 
Highness the Maharaja of Kashmir 
and became Chief Judge of the 
Kashmir State By gradual promo- 
tion he was made His Highness’ 
Finance Minister, receiving a very 
large remuneration for his valuable 
services In 1886, he was relieved 
from his duties In 1896, he was 
appointed Vice-Chairman of the 
Corporation of Calcutta 

Lieut -Col R D MURRAY, 

MB, IMS, Inspector-General 
of Civil Hospitals, was born m 
Ross-shire, Scotland, on the 30th 
August 1851 He was educated 


at the Aherdeen and Edinburgh 
Universities, taking his M B 
degree with honours at the latter 
He joined the Indian Medical 
Service in 1875 and remained in 
military employ to the 31st March 
T876 On the ist April 1876 he 
was appointed Civil Surgeon of 
Chittagong, and held charge till 
1880 He then seived as Civil 
Surgeon of Rajshahi and Bhagal- 
pur, and in December of 1882, he 
was appointed to Calcutta, w'here 
he acted as Resident Surgeon of 
the Med, cal College Hosjntal for five 
months He next acted in turn 
as Cuil Surgeon of Mozufferpur, 
Burdw'an, Jessore and Nadiya, and 
returned to Calcutta in 1S84 In 
1886, Ins services ivere placed at 



the disposal of the Military Depart- 
ment for employment m Burma 
For his good services there he was 
mentioned in Despatches, and 
received the Burma Medal with 
clasp Next year he was promoted 
to Surgeon-Major, and in 1887 he 
returned to civil employ under the 
Government of Bengal He was 
appointed First Resident Surgeon 
at the Presidency General Hospital 
and Superintendent of the Presi- 
dency Asylums In 1888 he served 
as Civil Surgeon of Champaran, 
and in 1890, as Civil Surgeon of 
Gaya In 1892, he was appointed 
Civil Surgeon and Inspector of 
Factories at Howrah In 1893, he 
officiated as Professor of Surgery 


at the Medical College and ex-officio 
ist Surgeon to the College Hospital, 
being confirmed m that appointment 
on the igth Avgust i 8 g 8 He 
was promoted to the rank of Lieute- 
nant-Colonel on the 31st March 
1893, and in 1900, he was selected 
for promotion to the administrative 
grade On the ist April 1904, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Murray’s ser- 
vices were placed at the disposal 
of the Government of India, Home 
Department He served as Inspec- 
tor-General of Civil Hospitals for 
the United Provinces, and also as 
Pnncipal Medical Officer of the 
Lahore Division On January 17th, 
1905, he was appointed to officiate 
as Inspector-General of Civil Hos- 
pitals, Bengal, and on 29th March, 
w'as appointed Inspector-General 
of Civil Hospitals in the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh 
Lieutenant-Colonel Mutray has 
contributed many valuable articles 
to the Medical Journals, “Scarlet 
Fever in India,” “Fifteen Months’ 
Surgical Practice at the Pilgrim 
Hospital, Gaya,” “Scrotal Elephan- 
tiasis,’’ a new operation ‘ 'Colopexy ” 
for Prolapsus Am, and papers on 
malarial fever, figure most promi- 
nently among these contributions 
He has had a wide expenence of 
medical work m India from many 
points of view, and he combines 
with his knowledge a fine capacity 
for organization 

Mr HENRY RIVERS NEVILL, 

I C S , B A (Oxon), M R A s , M A S B , 

F s s and f R G s , Joint Magistrate 
on special duty, was born in 1876 at 
Norwich, England, and is a younger 
son of the late Ven H R Nevill, 
Archdeacon of Norfolk Mr Nevill 
was educated at Charterhouse, and 
obtained an open scholarship at 
Oriel College at Oxford, where he 
took a second class in classical 
Moderations in the year 1896 
Having passed the competitive ex- 
amination of the Indian Civil Service 
in 1898, he arrived in India the 
following year For the next two 
years he performed the duties of 
Assistant Collector and Magistrate 
at Bareilly, Almora, Farrukhabad, 
Fyzabad, and Nairn Tal In igoi 
he was placed on special duty and 
entrusted with the revision of the 
Gazetteer of the United Provinces, 
and from 1905 to 1906 he held in 
addition charge of the current duties 
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of the office of the Superintendent 
Imperial Cizettecr United Provin 
ces Mr Nevill is the author of 
the District Gazetteers of Bulind 
shahr Muzaffirnagar Meerut Agia 
Tatehpur Budaun Easti Isaiii 



't H 


Tal Lucknow Unao Rai Bareli 
Ilardoi Sitapur Kheri Fjzabad 
ronda Bihraich Sultanpur Par 
talgarh -uul Bara Banki He is 
in As <Kiate if the Institute o 
Naval Architects London and a 
Lieutenant in the United Pros mces 
Ln,ht Horse 

Ylr ruSTACE FERRERS 
Co/ BoJal 
T olunlcer Rifles) Government Solici 
tor and Public I rosecutor Bombay 

Mr Nichohon iv the > oungest son of 
Bie late Major Milliam Nicholson of 
Thelwall (Cheshire) and Bath b\ 

1 iswife Con tance Ferrers daughter 
of C orge Pickerin of Chester and 
n Lancashire 

in the jear iSsi, He was educated 
an/ College I^ncashire 

ind ul, equently articled at Mar 
ringlon to Ins uncle the late Mr 
on of Thelwall Hall in 
IhM n M niatriculated at 
tlieLo Ion Universitv After s rv 
•ng hi articles he joined the well 
firm of Gregorv Rowcliffes 
Solicitor of No I Bed 
ford Row Lendon m order to 
prepare himsell lor the final exam 


ination previous to his admission 
as a Soliator In 1879 he wa 
taken on the staff of YIe srs Gregorj 
Rowcliffes and Rawle in the Com 
mon Law (Agen y Side) Depart 
ment of that firm but alter being 
admitted as a Solicitor in 1880 be 
decided to proceed to India and 
coming to Bombay he joined the 
firm of Hearn Gevelandand Littl 
Solicitors Mr Hearn at that time 
being Solicitor to the Bombaj Gov 
ernment and Public Prosecutor 
Mr Hearn resigned in i88 and 
Mr Geveland was appointed to fill 
the officnl vacancj and the firm 
changed it st>le to Cleveland 
I ittle and Nicholson Mr Cleveland 
havm re 1 ned in 1884 Mr Little 
received the Government appoint 
m nt and Mr I ittle and Mr Nichol 
son shortlj afterwards allied them 
selves with the firm of Me sr Smith 
and Frere Solicitors of Bombay the 

style of the new firm becoming 
Little Smith Frerc and Nicholson 
Mr Frere subsequently retired from 
the firm which adopting its present 
style of little S. Co was after 
wards joined b\ Mr J CG Bowen 
and Mr E C B Aevvorth and Mr 
Little having resi ned his Govern 
ment apjxnntment m iSqS and re 
tired from Indian practice Mr 
Nicholson who had acted as Sollci 
tor to Government and Public Pro 
secutor in 1894 and again in 1897 
and ho had been specially appoint 
ed a Public Prosecutor m certain 
important Poonacases was in 1898 
confirmed in the Government ap 
pointment which he now hold Mr 
Nicholson is a prominent Volunteer 
He joined the Bombay Volunteer 
Pifle in 1885 as an Officer and 
having passed through the commis 
sioned ranks became Lieutenant 
Colonel and Commandant in 1800 
He has the Volunteer Officer Deco 
ration and was apjiomted Honorary 
A D C on the Personal Staff of Lord 
Northcote Governor of Bombav 
with whom he attended at the Delhi 
Durbar He is well known m Bom 
bay athlelicarcles having for many 
year played encket for the Bombay 
Gymkhana and is the winner of 
everal challenge cups for lawn 
tenm He i an enthusiastic golfer 

Mesfern India Golf Qub for rqos 

On the distaff side Mr Nicholson 
IS descended from the illustrious 
family of Ferrers of Baddesley 


1S9 

Clinton \\ irwickshire Ins grand 
mother having been Magdalen 
daughter of Edward Ferrer® 
Esquire elev enth lord (of the name) 
of that ancient manor He was 
marri d m 1885 to Dora Maria 



Maud only daughter of the 
late Henry Gamble of Bombay 
and has two sons and two 
daughters 

Mr C E A OLDHAM 
ICS Director of Agriculture 
wa born in Galway in 
1809 and w IS educated m Galway 
London and Balliol College Ox 
nrf K joined the service m 
October 1890 and served a an As 
« tant Ma istrate md Collector 
acting a Alag strate Coll ctor in 
109 1894 and 1893 for short pe 

nods In 1895 he was appointed 
S, Government 

officiatin as Secretary to Covern 
ment m the Financial and Municipal 
m 1897 Omitting 
hort terms of special duty Mr 
^ District 

Officer holding charge of the Gaya 

ghyr for nearly two years He 
was placed On special duty m con 
nection with the Agricultural De 
September 1905 
For his seryi es m connection with 
the® L awarded 

Lt 
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Col HENRY DACRES OLIVIER, 
Rr, XMiNSTCL, late Agent, 
Bomba}, Baroda and Central 
India Railway, is the son of 
Rev Henry Oluier, and was 
born at Potterne iMaiior House, 
V'lltsliirc, in 1S50 He rccci\ed liis 
education at Hailcvbur\ and Chel- 
tenham College, after which he en- 
tered the Ro\al Jfilitar} Vcadern\ 
in 1S69 and two \cais later recen - 
ed Ins Commission in the Ro\ al En- 
gineers He came out to India in 
1S74, joining the Public Works 
Department in 1S75 Prom 1878 to 
iSSo he was emplojed in Baluchis 
tan, where he took pait in both the 
Afghan campaigns, being attach- 
ed to Sir Donald Stewart's staff 
He was subsequentU ajuiointed 
Executne Engineer and Dcjiut} 
Consulting Engineer for RaIlwa^s 
In 1SS5 he was engaged on the 
Soudan Railwa\s and m 1SS7 
appointed Under Sccretar\ to 
Go\ eminent in the Public Works 
Department In 1894 he was ap- 
pointed Agent to the Bomba\ , 
]3aroda and Central India Rail- 
way Co He retired from Go\ern- 
ment employment in 1904 Col 




Ohvier takes a keen interest m 
Volunteering, and w'as Commandant 
of the B-B & C I Raihvay Volun- 
teers, and has also been on occasions 
a member of the Bombay Improve- 
ment Trust, Bombay Chamber of 
Commerce, and Bombay Municipal 
Corporation He still keeps up an 


active interest in games and ath- 
letic spoits and devotes much of 
his lca\ e to travel and sport 

iMr HUGH WILLIAM ORANGE, 
err, Director-Gciicral of Educa- 



tion in India, w is born in Berk- 
shire, England, in 1866 Son of Dr 
W Orange, c n , of Broadmoor 
He was educated at Winchester Col- 
lege, and New College. Oxford 
Was Tmiior Examiner to the Boaid 
of Education, London, from 1S93 
to igo2, and w'hilc holding that 
position was Pruate Secretarj, 
from 1S9S to 1902, to Sir George 
Kekewicli, k c B , Permanent Sec- 
retary of the Board of Education, 
London, a chief whose term of office 
was marked by manv far-reaching 
changes, and who was pre-eminent 
for his public services m the cause 
of education Mr Orange received 
his present appointment, March 6th, 
1902 In January 1906 he recen e 1 
the decoration of C I E 

The late ]Mr MOUNG HL‘\ 
OUNG, r s A V , r s s , Comptroller, 
India Treasuries and ex officio Exa- 
miner of Funds in India, w'as born in 
1853 at Ak)'ab Educated at Akj'ab 
Go\ ernment School, Chittagong Col- 
lege and Bishop’s College, Calcutta 
He passed as a first class Advocate, 
Burma, and w^as appointed Govern- 
ment Translatoi, BurmaChief Court, 
in 1872, and Personal Intcipretei 
to the Chief Commissioner of Burma 


in 1873 In the year 1875, he was 
appointed Assistant Accountant- 
Genera), Madras, and held several 
similar appointments in Calcutta, 
iMadras and Burma, fill in 1892 
he was jiostcd Examiner of Local 
Accounts, Bengal, and successively 
Depiitv Accountant-General, Alla- 
habad and Punjab Senior Assis- 
tant Conijitrollcr-Gcneral, Calcutta, 
1^93 , Dejnitv Accountant General, 
Btirni.i, in 1899 and in 1902 Deput) 
Auditor General, Calcutta In the 
same \( ir lie w,is appointed Comp 
trollcr India rrcasiiries, w Inch post 
lie Iield witli one break when 
he officiated as \ccountant-General, 
Madris till his cleat li Besides 
Ills offici.il life Mr Oung mterest- 
e 1 himself in jniiilic affairs He 
took 1 prominent nart in found- 
ing the Hiirm.i Lejicr \s\lum, was 
Horn Ireasnrcr of the Diiffcnn 
Hospital Rangoon, Menilier of the 
Ihirma iext Book Committee and 
of tlic Educational Sviidicate, Bur- 
ma, Pah Examiner of Buddhist 
priests, and Txaniiiier m Pah and 
Burmese of tlie Calcutta Univer- 
sit\ He was attached to the 
Burmese Embassy to Lord North- 



brook in connection wath Karenm 
affairs Took an actn^e part in 
founding many Burmese educa- 
tional establishments He saw 
political servace under Sir Ashley 
Eden and also in the troubled times 
preceding and following the last 
Burmese War 
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Mr JOHN ALFXANDER 
OWENS Pre idency Po tmaster 
Calcutta was bnrn in India in the 
year 1851 He left the country 
as a chil 1 and received hi earlier 
education in England He returned 



to India some year later and com 
pleted his cour e of study m thi 
country On their completion le 
joined the Postal Department of 
the Government of India as a 
junior in r868 Five years later in 
1873 he became a Div sional Super 
infendent of Post Offices and for 

nineteen vearsservedin the variou 

grades of Superintendent in differ 
ent division in tie Bengal and 
Behar Postal Circle and al 0 a 
Per onal Assi tant to the Po t 
master Ceneral Ben«nil In i8q 
Mr Oweito was appointed Presi 
dency Postmaster at Bombay after 
he had officiated as Assistant Direc 
tor General and Deputy Post 
master Ceneral on fou occasions 
In 1893 he was transferred to 
Calcutta as Presidency Postmaster 
and has since held this substantive 
appointment at the General Post 
Office Calcutta The mercantile 
and general public of the 
metropolis of India owe to Mr 
Owe^ initiative the introduction 
ot the local hourly dehv ery system 
by which collections and deliveries 
of mails are made hourly between 
c*" “^9 PM dailj e«ept on 
introduced this 
laluable retorm m the jear 1S97 


During Mr Owens lengthy service 
he has at \anous times officiated 
as Postmaster General of the 
Bengal Madras and the United 
Provinces of 4 gra and Oudh 
Postal Circles and has seen many 
changes and innovations for the 
better servin'' of the public in 
Postal matters succes fully effected 

Sir ALEXANDER PEDLER 
KT c I E F R s late Director of 
Public Instruction Bengal wa 
born on rst May 1849 He was 
educated at the City of London 
School and the Royal College of 
Science He joined the Educational 
Department in 1873 and was ap 
pointed Profes or ot Chemistry at 
the Pre idency College Calcutta In 
1875 he officiated as Meteorolo ica! 
Reporter to the Government of 
Bengal in addition to hi own duties 
He held this appointment till 1890 
officiatm on various occasions as 
Meteorolo ical Reporter and Prm 
cipal of the Presidency College 
Calcutta He I eld tie joint appoint 
ments of Profe sor of Chemi try 
and Meteorolo ical Reporter from 
1890 to 1895 when after returning 
from furlough he m 1896 was 
appointed Principal of the Prte,i 



oency College He officiated 
Inspector ot Schools on evei 
occasions and on January v 
1899 was appointed Director 
Public Instruction Ben al 1 
was a member of the Education 


J9t 


Conference (Imperial) m 1901 and 
was on special duty with the Uni 
versity Commission from 9th Feb 
ruary 190 to the 9th June of he 
same year In 1904 he ser ed on 
the Committee appointe 1 to inquire 
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..iiv -lie iuiain,jai tunmiion oi nuro 
pean schools 

In 1904 he was appointed Vice 
Chancellor of the Calcutta Umver 
¥*■ Peeler was granted the 
CIE decoration in iqoi and was 
made a Fellow of the Royal Society 
111189 He has made many valu 
able contributions to journal on 
Chemical Scientific and Education 
al matter's and has been prominently 
connected with the A latic Societv 
of Bengal He has been a member 
of three Government expeditions 
ent to observe total eclipses of 

5 ^' ‘5 Nicobar 

Island and Viziadru'' 

In January 1906 he was knighted 
for his long services in the Educa 
tion Department 

,nl “ic' ’“PKtorof limes 
afp M second son of the 

ate Mr James Pickering who was 
I 'Vdlknoan colherj*' agent m 

pgland Mr M g Prckenngtvas 

born on October 1st 1858 at Orrell 
m and was educated 

ami Grammar School 

and St Peters School \ork He 
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began Ins mining careci in (he jear 
1875, "lien lie \\as articled as an 
apprentice to Vi Watkin, of Pem- 
berton Colliciics ],anc.isIiiro, and 
after c\pciicnce in I anc isliiu and 
tlie Nortli of Hngl.uid lie obtained 
a first class cci (ificatc of conipctcnc\ 
in the ^c^I i.SSi, entitling him to 
manage mines under tin Cod Mines 
Regulation Act He was Assistant 
Manager at Rainford Collieries w hen 
he sat at the examination foi 
Go\einment Insjiectors of Mines in 
1SS3, and being jihccd first was 
guen the \,ic,int .ippointment as 
Assistant Iiisjiectoi in St iflord- 
shirc district In lom. lie was 
ajipomted Chief Insjiector of Mines 
for (he \orkshire and Lincolnslurc 


' rW sffv > 
( )' 
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distnct, the largest and most im- 
portant of the inspection divisions 
of England Three 5'ears later, Ins 
servnees w'ere lent by the Imperial 
Government to tlie Government of 
India, and he was appointed Chief 
Inspector of Mines in India, and 
on the 19th December, 1904, he 
assumed office as the head of the 
Mines Department, an important 
branch of the Department of Com- 
merce and Industry Mr Pickering 
IS a member of the Institute of Mm 
mg. Mechanical and Civil Engineers, 
England, and has contributed papers 
to the publications from time to 
time, and was a member of the 
Council before he came to India 
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He IS ,i \cry firm belie\cr 111 the 
power of such Institutes toadvanct 
the cause of science, and was the 
originator of (he j)ropo-.,il to found 
(he Mining and (icological Iiistituti 
of India which was kiuiiclud under 
most fa\our.ibl( auspices on the i6(h 
|.iiitnr\ 1906 He is tfic Ifonoriri 
Sciritnw of lint Institute of which 
Ills E\ctllcnc\ the \ iccro\ is 
Pation which aIrc.uU has the names 
of iiearl} all the leading mining 
ongiiiLirs and geologists of Indi.i 
on Its list of menibors 

Afr RICHVRD CIIICIIELE 
PLOMDEN, District Siiperinttnd- 
ent of Police, Simla, w.is born in 
(he Miitiin \ear it Nagporc He is 
(he joiingest son of (he late Mr 
George Augiisliis Chichele Plow den 
H E I C S Chief Conirinssionci 
of (he Central Pro\ iiiccs Mi 
Plow den recened his education it 
Cheltenham College and at 
King’s College, London Retinn- 
tng to India in October of 1S75, 
Mr Plow den entered the Punjal) 
Police Ser\ice in 187S Fortune 
seems to liaxe smiled ujion him, 
because within six months from the 
turn ho joined the force, he was 
called to actnc service, having 
been made Commandant of the 
Road Police, Koliat District, during 
the Afghan War As Transport 
Officer lie served m the Khj ber 
Cabul, Candahar, Peshm, from Ajnil 
1S80 to Pebiuar} 18S2 returning 
to the Punjab in the same jear 
Mr Plow den m 1885 served as 
Assistant District Sujicrintendent of 
Police at Quetta and in Baluchis- 
tan, vvhcie he also officiated as 
Assistant Political Agent of the 
Bolan Pass He was made a 
Magistrate of the ist Class and a 
Justice of the Peace Returning to 
the Punjab m 18S9, l\Ir Plowden 
was put in charge of the Police 
Training School when it vv'as m its 
infancy in 1892 The districts of 
Dera Ghazi Khan and Peshaw'ar, 
which abound m dangerous fanatics 
and criminals of a very bad type, 
were his next spheres of activuty 
These appointments show the high 
estimation m which Mr PlovvMen 
was held as a practical Police 
Officer In 1896 he invented the 
handcuff which is now m general 
use in many of the Punjab Districts 
For a penod of two years Mr 
Plowden was m charge of the 


Criminal Identification Bureau at 
Philloiir, and also m charge of the 
School where he codified the orders 
and introduced a new and more 
jir.ictical svstem of instruction 
Mr Plowden was ajijiointcd District 
Siijierintcndent of Police, Simla, on 
Febniar\ 29th, 1904, and was trans 
ferred to Delhi on its becoming 
vacant 111 August 1905 

Colonel GEOFFREY MORE 
HEAD PORI EK k i , Mint Master, 
Calcutta was born at Aladras m the 
vear i<S44 and educated at Chelten- 
ham College and tlie Roval Military 
AcaePmv , WMolwicli He joined the 
Ro\,iI I ngiiieers in September 1S73 
and ihoiit three v ears later jirocceded 



to India, arriving here on the 31st 
Januarj^i877 After being attached 
for a short time to the Bengal 
Sajjpers and Jlmers at Rooikee, he 
entered the Militar}? 'Works Branch 
In this department Colonel Porter 
served m stations scattered ov'er a 
v^ery wade stretch of Northern India 
from Calcutta to Peshavrar During 
this jieriod of his servace he was 
engaged on barrack and forti- 
fication work and wns attached to 
the Kabul Field Force in the 
famous campaign of 1879 After 
servang a few years in Simla in the 
office of the Inspector-General of 
Military Works, he was m 1889, on 
ictain fiom a course at Chatham, 
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the office of Traffic Superintendent, 
E B S Railway 

In addition to his arduous railway 
duties, Mr Priestley has, for some 
30 years, taken an active interest 
in the Volunteer movement and 
holds the rank of Lieutenant-Colo 
nel While Under-Secretary to the 
Government of India, he command- 
ed the Simla Volunteers for two 
years during igoi and 1902, and, 
on his return to Simla as Secretary 
of the Railway Board, he was again 
asked to take the command but 
was obliged to refuse on account 
of pressure of business 

The Hon’ble Mr JUSTICE 
RAMPINI, M A , LL D , was born 
in Edinburgh on the 23rd August 
1844 He was educated at the 
Edinburgh Academv and Edin 
burgh Institution during 1854 — 
1859 He studied at the Edinburgh 
University during 1859 — 1864, 
where he earned off the Gold Medal 
in Logic in 1861 and took Ins M A 
degree in 1864 

In the same year, he passed first 
for the Indian Civil Service and 
came out to India and joined the 
Indian Civil Service on th'e 28th 
November 1864 India, he took 
a degree of honour in Bengali, and 
obtained high proficiency certificates 
’n Urdu, Bengali, Hindi and Uriya 
at the College of Fort William 

In 1865, he was appointed a 
Magistrate in Bengal, and m the 
same 5'ear, on the outbreak of the 
great Orissa famine, he was sent to 
Orissa on famine relief duty He 
was appointed famine relief manager 
for Balasore, and remained on this 
duty for two years In 1866, while 
travelling at night on famine relief 
work, he was attacked by dacoits, 
shot at and robbed He rendered 
excellent service during the famine 
and at the conclusion of the famine 
relief operations, he was, m recogni- 
tion of his valuable services, exempt- 
ed from examination b}^ the Higher 
Standard 

In 1873, he officiated for a short 
time as Inspector of Schools, and 
became a District and Sessions Judge 
in 1875 In 1881, he was desired 
by Sir Ashley Eden, the then Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Bengal, to 
endeavour to effect a compromise of 
a heavy suit brought in the Court 
of the Subordinate Judge of Dacca 
against the then Nawab Khaja 


Ashanulla Bahadur, winch threaten- 
ed to break up the family He was 
successful in arranging an amicable 
settlement and obtained credit at 
the hands of the Government for 
the great tact and intelligence he 
displayed on the occasion 
In 1883, he acted as Legal Re- 
membrancer, and was called to the 
Bar by the Inner Temple in 1884, 
having studied for and passed the 
examination^ for the Bar during two 
furloughs, with a view to qualif}? 
himself properly for high judicial 
office In 1888, he was appointed to 
officiate as a Judge of the Calcutta 
High Court, and officiated as such 
on three subsequent occasions til] 
confirmed on the 20th April, 1893 
Upon the retirement of Sir Henry 


f 
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Pnnsep on the 30th March, 190 
he became the senior member of 
the Indian Civil Service in India 
In 1897, Mr Justice Rampini 
was appointed a Fellow of the 
Calcutta University and for two 
years, 1899 — 1901, was the Presi- 
dent of the Faculty of Law, and a 
Member of the Syndicate On the 
reconstitution of the Universit}' 
under the new Universities Act, 
he has been reappointed a Fellow 
of the University He has always 
taken an active interest in the work 
of the University 

In 1899, Mr Justice Rampini 
was appointed President of the 


Board of Examiners in Oriental 
languages at Fort William for the 
whole of Upper India, which 
honorary office he has held since 
then 

On the 5th September, 1902, Mr 
Justice Rampini was appointed 
an Additional Member of the Coun- 
cil of the Go\ ernor-General for the 
purpose of making Laws and Regu- 
lations He was first employed at 
Simla in revising the Bill to amend 
the Code of Civil Procedure, and 
then in Calcutta as a member of 
the Select Committee appointed 
for the same purpose As the Bill 
was not proceeded with, he re- 
signed his appointment in the 
Council on the 3rd Septem- 
ber, 1903 

As an author and commenta- 
tor, his Lordship’s reputation 
stands high He has brought out 
revised and greatly enlarged edi 
tions of “Alexander’s Case-Law 
on Torts,’’ “ Field’s Law of Evi 
dence” and “ O’Kmealy’s Civil 
Procedure Code,’’ and is the author 
of a work on the Rent Law of Ben- 
gal (commonly known as the Ben- 
gal Tenancy Act) All these works 
bear testimony to his great learn- 
ing and research, and are highly 
valued and appreciated b}' the pro- 
fession 

On the 25th July, 1903, the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh conferred on 
his Lordship zn absentia the Honor- 
ary degree of Doctor of Laws 
In January 1906, Mr Justice 
Rampini was appointed President 
of a Committee of officials and 
landholders, selected for the pur- 
pose of framing a Bill for the 
amendment of the Bengal Tenancy 
Act The Bill has been framed 
and is now under the consid- 
ei ation of the Government of 
India 

Mr HENRY ADOLPHUS 
BYDEN RATTIGAN, b a , Barris- 
ter-at-Law, Legal Remembrancer, 
Punjab, IS the son of the late Sir 
William Rattigan, M P , K c , and 
was born at Delhi in October 1864 
After being educated at Harrow, he 
proceeded to Oxford (Balliol), where 
he took his B A degree in r888, 
and was admitted at Lincoln’s Inn 
in the same year 
Returning to India in 1889, he was 
enrolled as an Advocate at the 
Chief Court of the Punjab and 
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High Court United Provinces In 
May IQOO he was appointed Ad 
ditional Judge Punjab Chief Court 
and in November of the same jear 
Legal Remembrancer and Secre 
tarj (j the Legislative Council of 
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Account offices of Calcutta Allaha 
bad and Madras until in October 
1905 he was appointed to his present 
post Mr Ray comes of an his 
tone family ^ing descended from 
Rajah Ramcharan Ray of Andul 
the Devvan of Lord Clive He is a 
lover of Sanskrit philosophy and 
literature and 1 the author of a 
Ben^afi work based on Xenophon s 

Anabasis 

Mr HUGHDA\EY PENDALL 
I c s was born at Great Rollright 
Oxfordshire in December 1872 
the youngest son of the Rev Henry 
Rendall He was educated at 
Rugby {1886 91) and Tnnity Col 
lege Cambridge (1891 96) almost a 
vearof the latter period being spent 
at the coaching establishment of 
thelateWalterXvren Heobtained 
honours in the Cambridge Classical 
Tnpos and in 1893 passed the 
Indian Civil Service examination 
Arrivin^, in India the follow ingyear 
he spent five years as Assistant Col 
lector and Magistrateat Ahmedabad 
and Godhra afterwards becoming 
As istant Judge Satara and Joint 
Judge Ahmedabad The special 


the Punjab In 190 and 1904 he 
officiated as Jud»e of the Chief 
Court and in October 1905 he was 
appointed and Additional Tern 
porary Judge of that Court 


Mr GOPAL CHANDRA RAY 
'I ' Assistant Comptroller Gen 
eral of Accounts to the Govern 
men* of India was born m the yea 
1854 and educated at the Hindi 
School and Presidency College 
Calcutta He obtained his degree 
of Master of Arts of the Calcutti 
University m 1874 Mr Ray thei 
joined the Church Missionary So 
ciety s College at Calcutta as Pro 
lessor of ^atural Science and As 
tronomv In December iS?'; In 
«is selected bj Sir J \testlanc 
lor Government service in th 
rinancial Department after ; 
competitive examination to tes 
knowled e of Actuarial Science Ii 
this Department he steadily rost 
till in 1900 he w-as appointed bi 
0^ India to thi 
Accountant Gen 
‘late hi: 

slices have been utilised in ev 

eral corresponding^ positions m th. 



^nty of drafting the Famine Report 
for tlm Bombay Presidency claimed 
Air Rendall s services m igoa 
after the completion of which he 
became Under Secretary to the Gov 
«nment of Bombay m the Judicial 
Department lU health soon com 
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pelled him to take long leave and 
on his return to duty in April 1905 
he occupied temporarily the post 
of Registrar to the High Court 
Bombay during the absence of the 
permanent incumbent He is now 
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stationed at Rajkot as Judicial 
Assi tant to the Agent to the 
Governor in the province of 
Kathnivar 


nrViY, WILLIAM 

RICHARDSON 1 c s Officiating 
^cretary to the Government ol 
Bengal m the Judicial and General De 
partrnent and Member of the Bengal 
^e>islative Council was born m 
pina in the year 1865 and sent home 
tor hi education which he received 
at Brighton and Cheltenham Colleges 
and at New College Oxford He 
came to India in the Civil Service at 
the end of r886 after passing the 
usual examination He has since 
Temple and been 
called to the Bar Arriving m India 
he was po ted to the usual appoint 
ments for voung Civilians In 189^ 
tie was placed on special duty to 
prepare the General Administration 
Government of Ben 
gal After some twelve year ser 
vice he elected to join the Judicial 
branch m which he has remained 
Sf serving as Registrar of 
the High Court and Distnct and 
bessions Judge until his appointment 
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as Juclu lal Setrctary and Mcmbci 
of the Legislative Council of IJcngal 

Mr FREDERICK TRAHERNE 
RICKARDS, Agent, Great In- 
dian Peninsula Railway, is tlie 
second son of the Rev' Robert 
Francis Bute Rickards, one-time 
ctirate of Harberton, near lotncs, 
Devonshire, in which ji.iiisli llic 
former vias born on Jannarj Sth, 
1S49 Some eight v-ears after- 
wards, the Rev Jlr Rickards 
became v icar of Constantine, near 
Falmouth, whither tlit famiR mov- 
ed, and remained till the death of 
the Vicar in 1874 The Rickards 
familj' IS of Welsh extraction, the 
earliest extant record being the 





will of Henry Rickards, alias Fer- 
more, dated 1465 Collins’ Peerage 
(5th ed , p 374) contains under the 
head of Fermour Earl of Pomfret, 
the following notice — 

“ That the name of the family 
was anciently wrote Ricards, alias 
Fermour, appears as well from the 
authorities as from the last will and 
testament of Thomas Ricards, alias 
Fermour, whose mother was the 
daughter and heir of the family 
of Fermour, and his father, Ricards 
of Welsh extraction, by tradition 
in the family ’ ’ 

The family resided in Radnor- 
shire, the branch from which Mr 
F T Rickards is descended being 
derived from Robert Rickards, 
vicar of Llantrisant, 1767, whose 


second son, Robert Rickards, grand 
father of the subject of this sketch, 
came to India in 1785, and rose to 
iic a member of Council in the 
Bomliav Presidency, retiring to 
England in 1811 

Mr Rickards received his educa- 
tion at Exmouth, and afterwards 
at Kensington Grammar Scliool, 
•Hid Mr Sroones’ establislimenl 
for candidates for the Indian 
Civil Scrv ire He came to India 
III the Government Telegraph De 
partment. Ins service dating from 
Novcinliei 1870, and he joined the 
B -B d. C I Railway as Secretary 
to the Agent in August 1886, b,.- 
canie Agent of the Indian Midland 
Railway 111 M.a}' 1S95, and on the 
amalgamation of that line witli tlie 
Great Indian Peninsula Railwav 
was made Depnt}’ Agent of the 
combined sv'slem He bieamc 
\geiit on the death of Mr H Wen 
den, c 1 1 

Mr HERBERT HOPE RISLET 
c s I ,c I r .Sccrctarv to the Govern 
ment of India in the Home Depart- 
ment Educated at Winchester and 
at New College, Oxford l^Ir Rislev 
joined the Indian Civil Service on 
31 d June 1873, arrived m India on 
24th October in the same jeai 
Nearly the whole of Mr Risle3'’s 
seivice has been sjient m the Secre- 
tariat He was Assistant Secretarj 
to the Bengal Gov'ernment as earl} 
as 1876, and m 1879 ajipomted 
in the same cajiacity to the Govern 
ment of India in the Home Dejiai t 
ment, and again rev'eited to the 
Bengd Gov'einment till Octobei 
1880 when with the grade of Assis 
tant Commissionei, istgiade, he was 
appointed to officiate as Dejiuty 
Commissioner, continuing m that 
capacity till 1883 when he again 
officiated as Under Secretaiy to the 
Bengal Government In 1885, Mr 
Risley was put on special duty 
foi the purpose of compiling statis 
tics concerning the castes and occu- 
pations of the jieopic of Bengal, till 
1888 in which year he was appointed 
on special duty to the Bengal Secre- 
taiiat, in the same 5'eai he obtained 
his substantive grade as Deputv 
Commissioner, 2nd grade, and in 
the following year took furlough 
Returning to duty m December 
i8go, Mr Risley was appointed Mem- 
ber and Secretar}' of thePohee Com- 
mission, and again placed on special 


duty in the Bengal Secretariat in 
the following V ear In April of th 
same year he w’as apjiomted to 
officiate as Secretary to the Bengal 
Gov'ernment, which ajijiomtment 
w'as confirmed and made substan- 
tive 111 1892 After a period of 
leave, sjiccial duty and furlough, 
he returned to the same appoint- 
ment ID 1895 and m 1898 was ap 
jioiiited to officiate as Secretary to 
the Government of India m the 
Home Dejiartment, which was made 
substantiv'e in 1903 He continues 
in the same ajijiomtment to the 
present da} Jlr Risley has been 
an Officer of the French i\cademy 
since 1891 Corresponding Member, 
Berlin Anthropological Society, i8g6 
His literary works are “The Trib°s 




and Castes of Bengal,” ‘‘Ethno- 
graphic Glossal y, ’ ’ “Primitive Mar- 
riage in Bengal,” “The Study of 
Ethnolog} in India ’ ’ ‘ ‘Widow and 
Infant i\Iarriage in Bengal, Sikkim and 
Tibet, and Hindu Infant Mariiage ’ ’ 
and ‘ ‘Antluopometnc Data ” 

Ml GEORGE PATRICK 
ROBERTSON, Municipal Engmeei, 
Darjeeling w'as born at Blairgowrie 
m Perthshiie in the year 1869, 
and educated at Rattory School, 
then at Daniel Stewart’s College, 
Edinburgh, and subsequently pur- 
sued his studies at the Heriot- 
Watt Technical College He was 
indentured to Messrs G & W Bei- 
tram, Mechanical Engineers, Edin- 



burgh ind a am to the Woodside 
Electric C mpanj of Glasgo\\ Hi 
next experience uas m marine work 
takm two xojages as Electrical 
Engineer on board the S S 
braski Lea\in the ea he pro 
ceeded to India to join an appoint 
meat as En tneer on the Amo Tea 
Estate in which capacitj he re 
mained some fi\e \ears He con 
tinued in emjlosmenton engineer 
mg work at lifferent Tea Estates 
in Sjlhet and the Dooars till the 
^eat 1903 when he was offered, and 
accepted the post of Municij al En 
gmeer at Darjeeling Mr Robert 
son al 0 hold the po t of Electrical 
En meer and ''Uj erwtcndent of the 
Mater Work at the same station 
and IS Chief Engineer to the Darjcel 
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mg Fire Bn ade of which he was 
on of the promoters He is a 
member of the Committee of the 
Darjeelm Coif Club 
WTien acetxlene gas first became a 
commercial possibilitj 1 e expen 
mentcd successfully m the construe 
of apparatus for its generation and 
use for laboratory blow' pipes 
and heatm purposes He is a 
member of the Acetylene Associa 
tion 

Major LEONARD ROGERS 
If D B S FRCP (Lond ) F B c s 
(Eng ) IMS Actin^, Professor of 
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Pathology MedicalCollege Calcutta 
Major Rogers was bom in January 
of the year 186S at Plymouth 
England and receited his education 
in De\ on hir and Ph mouth College 
He obtained his medical training 
at St Mary s Hospital London 
where he studied from 18S6 to 189 
and gamed a number of prizes and 
scholar hip He came out to India 
in the year 1893 haying cntcrerl 
the Indian Medical Scryict Major 
Rogers has made his mark in Patlif 
logical inycstigation He yva 
singled out in 189O to examine 
into the nature and causes ol Kala 
Azar and this s| ccnl enquiry ocai 
pved him for about a year The Bac 
tenologiol I al oratory at Muklitc 
swarwasp accdinhischargc m 189S 
and here he conducted a most 
yalualic sen s ol myestigations m 
Rind q st and Surra and he made 
the first eriim against Hit former 
di ca c m tin country At the 
exj uy oi me year he was trans 
ferred to Calcutta an I emjloycd 
m the Sanitary Dipartmtnl an) 
as Profe sor 1 I athoh gy at the 
Medical College Ht ha allaincl 
constderallc distinction by Ins 
work in patholor,ical res arch in 
fever snake poi ons and Iner 
absces cs In conjunction with 
Sir Lauder Brunton he hassucce 
fully established a treatment ol 
snaU bite with ] rmanganatc of 
potash Major Fog rs is a Fellow 
of the Royal CollcoC of Plysicians 
London and has lieeii appointed 
to deliver the Milroy Lectures of 
1907 before the College the sub 
ject being Kala Azar 

The Hon ble Mr Justice STC 
I HENGEORGESALL Judge ofthe 
Hi h Court Bengal son of the late 
Rey John Sale yvas born m Ban^l 
Backergut^c m the year 183 
His father yvas a well known Mis 
sionary who laboured for many 
y ears with marked success in Eastern 
Bengal and by reason of his Imowl 
edge of the conditions preyraihng 
m that part of the country and the 
circumstances of its inhabitants was 
appointed a Member oi the famous 

Indigo Commission 1 ^ Sir John 
Peter Grant Ijeutenant Govemo 
of Bengal 

The subject of this sketch studied 
at the Regent s Park and University 
Colleges Xondon and g^uated 

from London Umv rsity 101874 with 
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the degrees of B A and M A In 
1S76 he was called to tlic Bar and 
m the same year came to India 
becoming an Advocate of the High 
Court Calcutta Devoting his 
effort mainly to the Original Side 
of the Court m due course ol time 
he obtained a leading practice la 
1893 Mr Justice Hill was forced to 
discontinue hi v ork on the Original 
‘'idc owing to ill health and Mr 
Sale was apj otnted to act in hi 
place Two years later his apixnnt 
nicnt was confirmed on the rcsig 
nation of Mr Justice Noms As a 
Judge lie Ins l)ccn continuously 
ngagt 1 on the Original Side of the 
Court 

In iSqy Mr Justice balewa cm 
jliycil m introducing rules for tlic 



trial of commercial cases after the 
model of the procedure jiursued 
in the English Commercial Courts 
Similarly m 1898 he framed a 
scheme for modernizing the practice 
of the Calcutta Small Cause Court 
which IS now msucCf sful operation 
His attention has al 0 been direct 
ed to the revision and amendment 
of the general Rules of Practice of 
the Original Side of the High Court 
Some imjxirtant changes have been 
made which it is believed will 
enable the Court to deal more 
rapidly and efficiently with its ever 
increasing volume of work 

In 1902 Mr Justice Sale presided 
on the Committee appointed by the 
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Government of InOin to inquiio 
into one! icpoit on the w 01 king of 
the office of the Aclministiatoi- 
Geneial of Bengal 

As regaids Educational affairs, iie 
IS an actn c Member of the govern- 
ing bodies of tlie La i\Iaitinicie 
Sciiools, the Biiice Institution, and 
the Bethune College foi Indian 
girls 

In iiSgb, Iij was invited by the 
Lieutenant'Governoi, Sir Alex 
Mackenzie, to act as Arbitrator foi 
the settlement of certain disjnites 
betu ecn the Governors of tlie 
Doveton College concerning the 
management of that Institution 


xAIr RICHARD SHEEPSHANKS, 
B A , ICS, Deputy Secretary to the 



Legislative Department, Govern- 
ment of India, was born in the year 
1871 at Bilton, Yorkshire, and was 
educated at Winchester and St 
John’s College, Cambridge He was 
appointed to the Indian Civil 
Service after the examination of 
1894, and arrived in India, 27th 
December 1894 He first served as 
an Assistant Magistrate and Col- 
lector at Muzaffarpnr for two years, 
and, after serving in various sub- 
divisions, was appointed Under- 
secretary to the Bengal Government, 
Financial and Municipal Depart- 
ments, in May 1899, which positions 
he filled for about two yeais In tbe 
year igoi he was appointed Regis- 


trar of the High Court, Calcutta 
and in January 1905 was aiipointcd 
to the Legislative Department 

lAIr ALBERT EDWARD SILK, 
M INST cn, was born at Graves- 
end, Kent, m 1S62, and was 
educated at tlic Grammar ScJiool, 
Cranbrook, and the Royal Indian 
Enginccr.ng College, Coipn^ Ilill 
He was appointed to the Public 
Works Department as an Assistant 
Engineer on the ist October 1S82 
and after undergoing a cour-c of 
practical tra n.ng on the Guildford 
and Surbiton and Maidstone anl 
Ashford Railways, lie arnv'ed in 
In lia in Nov ember 1883 Although 
trained as a Railway Engineer, Mr 
Silk was posted on arriv'aJ in India 
to the Irrigation Department of the 
Government of Bengal From 1S83 
to 1S90 he worked on the Orissa 
Canals, and fr'-m 1S90 to 1892 on 
tie Sone Canals The life of an 
irrigation oflicer w an arduous and 
'Txnu'j one, and after eight -ucces- 
-ive irrigation sea-ons Mr Silk’s 
Iiealth w'as to impaired that it was 
decided to transfer him to the Dar 
icelmg Division of the Pub’’c Works 
Department to prevent a com- 
plete breakdown While Mr Silk 
' was on furlough in 1893, be was 
I placed on special dutj' to examine 
and report on the sew'erage system 
of Berlin, where the sewage farm 
system of disposal had been so sue 
ecssful, with a vnew' to its in-roduc- 
tion in Bengal He also reported 
on the waterwoiks s}'Stem of that 
citjf On his return to India at the 
beginning of 1894 Mr Silk w as ap 
pointed Engineer to the Sanitaiy 
Board, Bengal, and later on in the 
yes. 1 , Sanitary Engineer, Bengal, 
and Secretary to that Board In 
1895 Mr Silk was selected by the 
Corporation of Calcutta to officiate 
as their Engineer for six months 
during the absence of the permanent 
incumbent While on leave in 1898 
Mr Silk was again placed on special 
duty to study the then recently dis- 
covered biological systems of sewage 
disposal, and on his return to India 
the Government of Bengal directed 
the construction of an experimental 
septic tank m the Presidency Jail, 
Calcutta, this experiment, under 
Mr Silk’s careful attention, has led 
to the adoption of this system of 
sewage disposal m many of the large 
Mills, Factories and Works m the 


vicinity of Calcutta, and it is not 
improiiablc that it will eventually 
supersede IJie objectionable trench- 
mg s s I e m now in vogue in 
Municipalities in Bengal In 1900 
Mr Silk was nominated by the 
Government oi Bmgal to be a 
Commissioner of Calcutta and a 
Member of the General Committee 
of tlic Calcutta Municipality, and 
'"incc then lie has hecn jirominentl}' 
connected witli tlie toiporation, 
having on two occasions, m 1901 and 
1903, acted as Chairman, and his 
expert knowledge of, and long 
experience m, sanitary work have 
proved of the highest value The 
head-works of the Howrah Water 
w orks were constructed from designs 
by Mr Silk, as w ere also the Berham- 



pore AA^aterw'orks, and on hi- advice 
several of the other waterworks ih 
Bengal have been extended and 
improved Mr Silk now holds the 
rank of Superintending Engineer in 
the Public Works Department, and 
IS a Member of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, Fellow of the Royal 
Sanitary Institute, and a Fellow 
of the Calcutta Univer-ity, which 
latter honour was conferred on him 
m 1904 

The Hon’ble Mr HENRY 
ALEXANDER SIM, i c s , c i e , 
ERGS, belongs to a family that 
has m the past been intimately 
connected with India His grand- 
father was General Sim of the 


iMh c\ciorini\ ot isdm 


Madras Enpinfcrs and Ins pnnd 
father on his mother fide was 
General Fra cr who was Resident at 
Hvderabnd for some fiftt-en j'ears 
Mr Sim was lx)m in Madra m 
1856 and IS th <on ol the late 



Mr J D Sim csi of Surret wlo 
was in tic Ma Iras Cnil ^rsice 
an I ua 1 Meml>cr of the (< jncil 
of tie I resi lencs 
He was c i icafe 1 at C! It 1 1 am 
College and 1 1 iiif; into tl 
In Iian Cml ^nice ir* left I n^Ui I 
for In ha in H fip-t f w 

jears were S|»cnt m ll or!iruf\ 
routin of a Cn I an * lif H 
was then atlacte<l to the I n*si 
Department un ler Sir P Hnn lis. 
who ha 1 I)cen Ie|>iits I Ij tl 
r osernment of In I a to re orjrinii 
forest work, m the ^filras I rrsi 
denej He acted as his I mil 
Srcrctarj for a sliorl time and was 
then api>ojntcl District I orcst 
Onicer of one of the Inrcesl hreit 
districts m tl e Madras 1 resi 1 net 
wl ere he remainc I for some two or 
three jears settling an 1 orpmi/ine 
the forests of tl c district He was 
then made SulvS. cretarj to th 
Uoard of Rescntie with witch 
department lie rcmaine 1 conncctcl 
^r several jears He also acted as 
Collector and as Jiilgc an 1 wn 
cventuallj- appointed I rivatc Secre 
Wry to thet overnorof Malras Sii 
Arthur Havelock fromiR97 to 1901 


MteravanetlcarTs-rinthc evrral 
IranehcN of the rvicr It was 
aijvointeil a Mrinlirr of fl Hoar I 
oi R veimr ar I to tie Madia 
l^K’shtiv Co inril Mr ^«m »♦ a 
prominent ! irerus n 1 4 last 
bi Itict Crar I Wat Jen if Ma Iras, 
an 1 las ircrive'I otl ef Mawnic 
lint It 

Hr I LrenU ml rr*t I in In lun 
fid o{ h\ an I t 1 in an 1 I v 
Liven m cistilvltllt fawmtlin 
I'tarel if In an |r^rair!i 

Mr ^it» las irroitlv I a I ll 
Inn irof I n a] | ml Ian a It 
I ll M tnl»"f I tl-<- Xifrfij * 
I e 1 Uljvr r incil 

Mr I MMI\ <» at 
\ lvT«rat •* rat I-- rat wa 
I tn 1 1 t' Seat t } at t ai) I 
tn ll Di tn t I It ft tn A 1 
e f" f f a I r «nlat ! ! f “ U 
f / It in * t fit rati at 
wis f nr 1 at Itv I ll n / M 
Vlt' I H id o-j rtlv ra e 1 j 
to Cat titta I att I t tl I le i 
1 ntv f n wl I t tala 
tinnii ’ -tJ atrrf t it t It t t I 1 
Ur I will It tall tl 
In I r tart I rt 1 ir>I at ] 1 » 

Inn in ll sear 1 at 1 1 a I I 
tl lUf H le w n It If* 



of Cniri ‘wh hrs! ij iml I me In 
Inn 1 stilt 111 in in K mnti laiw 
Jiin prill net Inlirnithnsl 1 sv 
Cominoii I iw an I I puts f tf , 
J mmeis He ttv 
call I (• til Itir m Jnlj isv 


tfjrO 

II |1 n teliitre’l t Inliaarlwa 
cm in N !v 'rat t f ll Hi h 
C ml f I ft Wtlliin m n 

Sovmlef f tl 1-5 vnr Ml 
1 1 h attaint t 1 in law ar 1 al I 
tif-t a an a tv at ta} llv I-r It 



I 


t 


I -It tieff «,{ at iVl .-Alltir a t 
I w 1 a j I a I p- ,«a 
1 ll u ) I f r ! He I 
|r»- 1 r ire>| n r ev ra r 1 
iff t ir t ft t r In I 
\T f » / l. le *»» { J j 

”1 I I ll-e tf \ n r t 1 J 
In 111, a 1 in I e } , it » 

J ntitKil I O utit \ t» Kat 

«»r fat t |lrj/4| ll ) ,, (t 

ft t t tl ll a Name I |i J 
h 1 rv t Irri Aj , nir.1 t t! t 
I ’ h j I Ilia til* It 1 JI, 

‘‘ha I I tall n Ihil I I'l I u 

)ean ai I ll ) ah , 

»' JJ till nl Mr Sir la u a 

I 11 w i ll lal f niVTt tlv 

Ml C_\l t«n ,1 lui , Tat n n- 

II urn 'It ui) I a I „p„ „ 

n J D vi I I) Cnlniiia I iiU c 

" tU I) , j„„ «t It p 1 I 
Intl vcit iv^s at j„| , , 

I irlalc 111 Tl I , 1 ' I 1 u , 
'"I I t. mm 1 j>mrl.u-nrlu(AI .1 
nl llm 1 mrrum lit I iipmc ili , 

II i iml i>,r lulJic 

In Ihr Inllir lV(rl.i 11 i mmrnt 

ami I im; 1 n, mrllrr 1 itl nl till 
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career in Inigation work Dining 
this part of his service lie spent 
some twelve years in Onssa, einpjo} - 
edin various works connected with ir- 
rigation, and w as in charge of se\ cral 
Sub-Divisions In tlie 3'ear 1897, 
he was transferred to tlie Biixar 
Division as Assistant Engineer, to 
serve on the Sone Canals, but Ins 
service in tins connection was brief, 
being cut short by Ins transfer to 
the 2nd Calcutta Drusion, an aji 
pointinent which he has now held 
since X4th April 1898 He has 
had charge of \arious important 
works during his sers ice, among 
them being - Albert Victor I eper 
Asjdum, Cobra , New' Buildings of 
Hastings House, and Prcsidenc}' 
Jail 

Mr JOSEPH SLADE^, b a , 
( 0 \o^ ),i c s Officiating Secretar3' to 
Bombay Government, General, Edu- 
cational, Marine and Ecclesiastical 
Departments, was born at Allaha- 
bad; India, in 1866, and educated 
at Charterhouse and took his B A 
degree at Balhol College, Oxford 
On arrival in India in 1S88 he was 
appointed Assistant Collector, 



Ahmedabad, where he remained for 
a year and a half, and in 1890 he 
was sent to officiate as Assistant 
Political Agent, Kathiawar The 
following year he went to Sind as 
Assistant Collector and remained 
there for nine 3'ears During more 


than five 3 cars of this period he 
held the post of Assistant Commis- 
sioner in Sind and Sindhi Translator 
to Go\ ernment, and for two years 
acted as Collector, first of Shikar- 
pur, then of Karachi, where he wms 
also Chairman of the Port Trust 
He was Municipal Commissioner, 
Bomliav, for a few weeks m 1900 
Returning to the Prcsidenc3' proper 
after furlough m 1902, he was 
Collector of Surat for a year and 
ten months, Icaiing that post in 
1903 for Ins present one The famil3' 
of Mr Sladcn lias guen more tlian 
one member to the Indian Cnil 
Sen ICC He is the elder son of the 
late Joseph Sladen, who came to 
India in 1856 in the Bengal Cm) 
Ser\ ice and was District Judge at 
Bareilh at the time of his deatii in 
18S7 The 30unger son, Mr P F 
Sladcn, i c s , is in the United Pro\ - 
inccs 1 he subject of our sketch 
w'as an energetic member of the 
Sind Volunteer Corps and rose to 
the rank of Cajrtain before he left 
the proMiicc 

Mr [OHN SANDERS SLATER, 
the Administrator-General of the 
Bombay High Court, is in the prime 
of life, and vet his career in India 
has been quite a varied one 
Born on the 21st of March 1859, 
in London, he is the second son of 
Robert Slater, Esq , for man3' 3'cars 
the General Manager of the Union 
Bank of London After he had re- 
cei\ed Ins early education at the 
R03 al Naval School, New' Cross, Mr 
John Slater joined Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge m October 1S77 and 
graduated B A in 1881 He joined 
the Inner Temjrle in October 1879, 
and W'as called to the Bar in June 
1882 At first it was Ins intention to 
practise m the Admiralty Court, and 
accordingly, with a view to qualify 
himself for this special branch of law, 
for a time he read in the chambers 
of Mr (now the Hon Sir) T T 
Bucknill He also spent a consider- 
able portion of his earlier vacations 
in the practical study of modern 
ship-buildmg at Glasgow About a 
year after being called to the Bar, 
Mr Slater joined the Western Circuit 
and attended the Assizes on that 
Circuit, as well as the Sessions at 
Bristol and Dorchester In 1886 he 
resolved to come out to India to 
practise as a Barrister, and arrived 
m Bombay on the nth of February 


1887 He had practised at the 
Bomba3' Bar for about one year, 
w'hen on Principal Wordsw'orth, the 
then Principal of the Elphinstone 
College, proceeding on furlough to 
England, Mr Slater was appointed, 



with the sjiecial sanction of the 
Secretar}' of State, to act for him as 
Professor of Histor3' and Political 
Economy This appointment he 
held for a 3'ear and a half, during 
w'liich he lectured m the College 
and also continued to carry on his 
legal practice m the courts In 
1889, W'hen the late Mr Kashmath 
Trimbak Telang was elevated to the 
Bench of the Bomba3' High Court, 
Jlr Slater w'as appointed to take 
his jilace as Government Professor 
m the Government Law' School, 
Bombaj' During his connection 
w'lth this School Mr Slater w'orked 
hard and earnestl3' in furtherance 
of its interests, and succeeded m 
raising it to a high level of efficiency 
Among his many valuable services 
to the School the most important 
was, that he gave a permanent habi- 
tat to the Librar3' of the Law School 
and made it accessible to every 
law student Previous to this, the 
Library — or whatever semblance of 
it there was— had been in a state of 
complete chaos It was Mr Sanders 
Slater who made repeated represent- 
ations to the Government and ulti- 
matel3' obtained for the Library 
its present splendid rooms on the 
gininid flooi of the Elphinstone 
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College buildin*^ He further mov ed 
th tjovernment to sanctioa the 
amount of over Rs ooo to be 
spent on purchasing important 
works for the Librarj He al o 
secured from the Government an 
annual grant to provide for a 
librarian and for the purchase 
of the latest works on law as 
occasion maj an e Thus the pres 
ent and the future student ol the 
Bombaj Government Law School 
owe a deej debt of gratitude to Mr 
Slater for the manj facilities that 
he has placed at their command in 
the prosecution of their studies 
In 1891 and 1894 Mr Slater was 
appointed to act for Mr C P 



Cooper \ ho was then the Chief 
Presidency Mag trate and Revenue 
Judge Lltimately onMr Coop r s 
retirement Mr Slater was confirmed 
m this appointment on March 8th 
1895 Since then until September 
1905 he held the post with great 
credit to Vimselt In aidition to 
his duties as the Chief Presidencv 
Magistrate and Revenue Judge Mr 
Slater acted al o as the President 
of Marine Court of Enquirj held in 
the Presidency town He was also 
Judge of the Court of Survey held 
under the provisions of the Mer 
chant Shipping Act Chairman of 
the Committee of Visitors of the 
Common Gaol and House ol Cor 


rection Chairman of the Managing 
Committee of the Government 
Workhouses and ol the David has 
oon Industnal and Refirmatory 
In titution one of the Visitors 
of the CoKba Lvmatic Asylum 
a Fellow of the University of 
Bombay and a Justice of the 
Peace for the Town and Island ol 
Bombay 

From August i 89 to January 
1896 Mr Slater held a commis 
Sion as Lieutenant m the Bombay 
\olunteer Artillery under the 
command of Major G \\ Roughton 
in which corps he acted as Adjutant 
for about five years Besides the 
usual proficiency certificate Mr 
Slater obtained a certificate for 
proficiency m tactics pa sing the 
n cessarv evammation in Poona 
He resigned his commi sion in 
January i8q 6 as hi duties as Chief 
Presidency Magistrate might have 
clashed with those of a \oluntccr 
Officer Mr Slater was gazetted 
Administrator General of Bombay 
and on hi return to India after 
three months leave to Europe on 
and September 190^ entered ujion 
the duties of his office 

Mr Slater was married at Bom 
bay on 5th October 190 to Susie 
Wjjhe eldest daughter of Mr C 
\\ L Forbes i c s of Auchrannic 
Aberfetdy N B 

Mr EDWARD GOWFR 
STANLEY Under Secretary to the 
Government of India Executive 
Engineer PubheWork Pejiartment 
was born in 1863 at 1 ucknow He 
was educated m England at the 
W anvick Grammar School received 
his professional (raining at the 
R I E College Coopers Hill and 
his practical training at the 
Bristol Avonmouth andPortishead 
Docks 

Mr Stanley came out to India in 
1887 as an Assistant Engineer and 
was posted to the Secunderabad 
Division where he wa employed 
on Militan Works 

In October 1891 he was transfer 
red (0 Burma as Personal Assistant 
to the Superintending Engineer 
Mandalay and subsequently held 
charge of that and the Thayetmyo 
Divi ions 

He was permanently promoted 
to Executive En ineer m January 
1897 and called upon to a t as 
Assistant to the Chief Engineer and 


Under Secretary to the Government 
of Burma in February 1898 which 
appointment he held with slight 
interruptions till April 19^3 when 
he was made Under Secretary to 
the Cov ernment of India 

Mr CRE\ HUGH MOR\ ILLE 
STREATEIELD P r onal Assist 
ant to the Chief Engineer Public 
Works Department United Prov 
ince and Under S cretary to the 
Government United Province 
Irrigation Branch P W Dept was 
born at Howick England on 19th 
November 1S67 and armed m 
Indi oth November 189 Was 



appoint d to present position 19th 
April 19O0 

Mr D\WESS\VI\HOE Officiat 
mg Chief Pr idencj Magistrate 
Calcutta was bom at Calcutta in 
the year 1866 and proceeded to 
Engl md for hi eJucatun which he 
received at Cheltenham College 

After his educational course he en. 
t red at Lincoln s Inn and rea I for 
the Bar to which he was duly called 
in the year 188S He came out the 
same year to India and practised ds 
Counsel at th Calcutta High Court 
Mr Swmhoe had the advantage of 
family connections in Calcutta legal 
circles his father being the late Jlr 
William Swmhoe a well known 
Solicitor ot Calcutta Mr Dawes 
Swmhoe is well known at the Bar as 


;o; 

an able and pnn‘'fiMni' .uhoi itr 
and \\ IS ‘'1111,'lt d out 1)\ (ontriiiiunt 
ftn \.u tons unport u\t \\<u{ ni ron 
ni ( tioii uitli 1( t,' d in itti is lu iSf.i) 
h( was ippmutt 1 In<ii in 1 iw Ki 
portir In till \t u h( nuiMd 
tlu impoiliut ippointtni nt of Ofii 
ciatini; I)cj)ut\ I < ijal Kiiuiiubiiu 



Mr Ilrw I s Sw isiioi 

cor wlutli lie laid till Mnidi loo} 
wiitn for a lime lit it\trlcd to tlu 
Bar and aiiain pracli<td till liis 
appoinlineut as <;troud Piisidtncv 
^lagistratc in Vpril 1005 In tins 
capacit\ lit actid till "Marth iqof) 
when III was a])j)()intcd Ofliriitmg 
Chief PrtsKlcncN Migistiale, lu 
appointment wh.ch gase great 
satisf iclion to tlie Calcutt i ])ub!ie 
who strongh prefer a B.uiisler to 
a Cnilian m that capicite Mi 
Swinhoc IS the author of seveial 
works on Indian Law His innot il- 
ed edition of the Indian Criminal 
Procedure Code, and of the Indim 
Penal Code, are stand iid works 
Under the orders of the Goeein 
ment of Bengal, he compiled the 
Local Statutory Rules (m two 
\ olumes) in 1903 

Mr ABANIHDRA NATH lA- 
GORE, Vice-Principal, Go\ eminent 
School of Art Calcutta, born 1871, 
IS a member of the old and distin 
guished Jorasanko famil}' of that 
name He is the great-grandson of 
the famous Dwarka Nath Tagoie 


nil, evdopi i)i\ or indh 

1 111 l.igori f.iniiit has long her 11 
I Mown .IS distini,uis||t d forils lit( 
rii\, iniisit il ind irtisnc tah iits 
Mr 1 igon 's ( oiiiii Mioii vitli tin 
(io\. riiiiit nt \tt ‘si hold cl i(( s from 
till tiiiK will II Mr Hut II till 
Jilt -< III Principd of tint Iiistitii 
tioii loiuiniiiitd to form i (olhc- 
tioii of sp. c inn ns of Indi in irt for 
ill! fio\( iniiK nt \rt ilh r\ in 
< diutta 

Mr lai'oi! IS in irtist of roiMih r 

lldi tMiiliilti Hi h is followicl 
till triditioiis of till Mogul Srliool 
of \rt without biioiniiif' in 
unit itor iiicl so foriiii d for him 
SI If 1 si\h whiili V hih riiniimiu’ 
piiri l\ Indi in poss. ^ 1 coiisiiii r 
abh ittr 11 tiotis for ! uropi tii < on 
noissi Ilfs He po till iin 'ti r\ 

of thi 1 1st hi. nd-'d with i jmi tu 
I h inn and sintiin nt of his ouii 
His paintiiu's hui i\iitid idniir 
itnm not onh m In It 1 hut in 
till \rtuiitiis of Liirojit ‘'onii 
of his worls Min iijirodiiu 1 in 
till Studio iijog 03 \ punting 

of Mr I ii'oii s i nlitl d “I hi 



Last Da\s of Shah Jtlian” gamed 
special notice at the Pelhi Dur- 
bar, 1903 

Mr ARTHUR S A C K V I L L E 
THOMSON, ASSOC m inst ci 
(R I E College), son of the late 
Suigeon-General A Thomson 
of the Armv Medical Seivicc born 
at Kingstown, Tainaica, J.iiuian' 


1815^ Jalur.ated at Southampton, 
^I^ I Iioinson joined flu 'cr\irc on 
2}th ‘'(jitimbir 1.S7.S, when hi was 
ijijiomtid III Lngl.iiul \ssistant Ln- 
giii'ir, end gradi Hi ninainid m 
Liighirul on jir irtic.i! training from 
\ugust 1.878 to Juh 1870 Hi 
jiroiiidid to Iniii. in \o\eml)tr 



1870 and III the caj/atit\ of \ssist- 
int Liigini'tr scr\(d in the Brafi- 
mmi-B\ turni Dnision \cquap.ad.a- 
J iipui Dnision \rrah DuMon, 
Dihii Moilshojis till III 1SS9 he 
att lined tlu grade of E\ccuti\t En- 
giuctr gth gruli \s E\tcuti\e 
Engineer lit scr\td on the Sone 
C iiials in the P W D Secretariat 
is luidLr SeLrLtar\ and in the Dar 
jeehng Dnision till iSqS when he 
lidd chaigc .is Superintending En- 
gineer of the Orissa and Central 
Clicks He was a])|)ointed Superin- 
tending Engineer jiernnnenth m 
1902 .ind continued in charge of 
the Orissa Circle till 1905 when 
he was ajipomted to officiate as 
Chief Engineer and Secretarv in the 
P M Dejiartmenl Bcng.al 

Mr RICHARD HUGH TICK- 
ELL, E\ecufi\e Engineer, Punjab 
Irrigation, was educated at Coopers 
Hill, .and c.ame out to India in 18S1 
First,served for nine j ears m Central 
India 111 the Ro.ads and Mihtarj 
Works Branches of the P W D 
The design of the Daly College at 
Indore and the Mhow Mkater-Works 
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\s ere the princij \\ w orks on « Inch lie 
wnscmiio>cl Joinin thePunjab 
IrTiRation Dctnrtmcnt in 1850 he 
u:n cd on the « estern Jumna Mtil 
tan and Ihri Doab Camls and sur 
\c\edtlicriiupKur Canals Hisser 
\ic<s were lent to the Natuc States 
of J otahandjlnlhwarfrom 1896 to 
looi The Nctt PnlaccatKotahwas 
built b> lumas well a many other 
handsome luiIdinRS most o( these 
w ere designed Ij liun such as the 
New College an<l Crosthwaitc 
Institute at 1 otah and the Kcml all 
Lilrarj atjhalrajatan Hi designs 
were selected for first prizes in two 
ojcncom; titions lied ignedand 
commcncc<l a M ater Suj J 1} project 
for Kotah Citj L\ery asailable 
site for Irrigation jrojt.cts were re 



ported on I s him and designs for a 
large numlierof th most important 
of tl em 1 repared a programme 
f r the comjlctc protection from 
Famine of tic two States being 
ma Ic out I j him He partK con 
structel 50 miles of the Kotah 
Kara 1 ail as an 1 rrcei ed the 
thanks of I ohtical \r nls and of 
the t -o Diirl ars on sescral occa 
*1 n Rejo ned the Punjab Irri 
ration m loo and sersTd on 
the Hori Doal Canal In 1903 v»-ai 
River Canal 

w, T L r. ^ Pro'tnce In 1003 

Tv , '‘as put in charre of 
the Lpper Swat Canal project the 
ol HU ol Mr Btotims 


splendid schemes and the vsork ssas 
completed m sesen months ntter a 
urvey over the most difficult 
ground 5ct suggested for a canal in 
India 

The Hon ble Sir CHARLES 
LEW IS TOPPER c s 1 K c I E 
ICS wn bom in London on May 
i6th 1848 nnd 1 the son of Capt 
C W Tuiper late of the 7th RojaJ 
rusihers Sir Lewis Tupper was 
educated at Harrow and Oxford 
where he held a Corpus Chri t 
College Scholar hip He passed for 
the Indian Civil Service in i860 and 
came to India in 1871 While at 
Oxford he had the adiantage of 
hearing Sir Henry Maine deliv er the 
lectures which were afterwards 
published as the book entitled 
\ iltage Communities in the East 
and West a circum tance which 
has given a bent to his studies 
(hfoughoul life Sir Lewis was ong 
inally posted o the United (then 
North WesDProvirccs butobtamed 
n exchange to the Punjab 
because he thought that the ettle 
ments proceeding there might giv e 
tm an opportunity of prosecuting 
his studies in the early hi lory of 
prop rly and society Ke ol tamed 
the opportunity he soi^ht and as 
Assistant^etllement Officer took up 
the subicet of Punjab Customary 
I aw on which he p ibhshed a book 
inthree'olume in 1881 The lead 
ing belief whicl underlies thi 
and all or nearly all of his pubhslicd 
waiting IS that the ideas customs 
and institutions of mankind arc a 
fit subject for scientific examination 
and have been evolved m an orderK 
sequence which becomes more and 
more capable of precise tatement 
as cientific comparison of ascer 
tamed facts proceeds Sir Lewas 
began hib \ ork on Punjab Custom 
ary Lav m 1873 m 1874 he 
officiated for the first time as 
Under Scerctan to the Punjab 
Government and in 1875 he 

acted a ScttlemcntOfficer Rohtak 
He returned to the Local Secretariat 
m August of that year and in 
September i8y8 was appointed to 
officiate a Under Secretary in the 
RevenueDcpaitmentof theGovcm 
ment of India He staved with the 
Covemmentof India forj years 
and officiated for a short lime as 
S^rctarv in the Revenue Depart 
ment He was also on speaal duty 


for about five months in connection 
vv ith the Bengal Rent Bill In i8b 
he returned to the Punjab having 
accepted the offer of the Junior 
Secretarv’ship to Government then 
just created From 1884 to 1886 he 
officiatedas Secretary to th Punjab 
Government to which post (subse 
quently rats d to a Chief Secretary 
ship) he was permanently appointed 
in 1888 Meanwhile in 1886 he had 
begun his second work Our Indian 
Protectorate which applied to the 
Indian substitute for International 
Law that is to say to the rules and 
principles determining the relations 
between the British Government 
and its Indian Feudatory States 
the same methods which had guided 
his examination of Punjab Custom 



ary Law Our Indian Protec 
torate is even more a study of 
the evolution of forms of Govern 
ment than an historical explanation 
of the grow thof Indian {lolitical law 
Sirl ewisfim hed this work while on 
furlough in i8go ga and dunng the 
same period he delivered various 
public lectures at the East India 
As ociation thelndianSeclionofthe 
Society of Arts and elsewhere the 
most impor ant paper being one on 
The'^tudv 01 Indian History read 
before ih Society of Arts He 
returned to India as Chief Secretary 
Punjab but was soon afterwards 
placed on special duty in the Foreign 
Department which occupied 
him for two years In 1897 when 
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again on furlough, Sir Lewis gave 
further lectures on “ India and Sir 
Henry Maine” and “Early Insti- 
tutions and Punjab Tribal Law” 
On retuin he was appointed Com- 
missioner, Rawalpindi Division, 
and two years later Financial 
Commissioner of the Punjab He 
has been a member of the Punjab 
Legislative Council (evcept when 
away from the Punjab) since 1898, 
and (with the same exception) 
Vice-Chancellor of the Punjab 
University since Februar}^ igoo 
He has several times been appoint- 
ed an Additional Alember of the 
Legislative Council of the Governor- 
General, and in 1905 he held for 
six months the appointment of 
temporarjr Member of the Gover- 
nor-General’s Council He is Presi- 
dent of the Punjab Law Societ}' 
As Vice-Chancellor, he has delivered 
Convocation addresses on “ English 
Jurisprudence and Indian Studies 
in Law ' (January, 1901), “Indian 
Constitutional Law’ ’ (December 
1902), and “The Studvof Litera- 
ture” (December, 1904) 

In 1875 Sir Lewis mariied Jessie 
Catherine, daughter of Major- 
General Johnstone, c b Sir Lewis 
was made a C S I in 1897 and a 
K C I E in 1905 

Sir FREDERICK ROBERT 
UPCOTT, K c V 0 , G s I , M ivsT c r , 



Chairman of the Railwa}^ Board, 
Government of India, was 
born, August 28th, 1847, at Cul- 
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lompton, Devonshire , educated at 
Sherborne School, Dorset, and 
King’s College, London , served his 
articles under J M Martin, Civil 
Engineer, and passed the examina- 
tion in December 1868 for the 
Public Works Department of India, 
Joining the service in that year as 
Assistant Engineer 

He was posted to the Railways 
then being started in India by the 
State, and was appointed to the In- 
dus Valle3? Railwajj^ on which he 
served eight j^ears On its com- 
pletion he was sent to the North 
Western Railwaj?, where, in 1879, he 
earned the commendation of the 
Government of India for railwa}? 
services during the Afghan IVar 
Passing through the various grades, 
he was made Engineer-in-Chief of 
the Sind-Sagar Railwaj^ and was 
speciallj' commended b}? the Sec- 
retary of State for the rapid con- 
struction of that line, including the 
Victoria! Bridge over the Jhelum 
river He was in 1894 promoted 
to Chief Engineer, and commenced 
the Assam-Bengal Railwa}', being 
afterwards transferred to Madras 
as Consulting Engineer and Rail- 
waj? Secretarj' to that Government 
In 1896 he became Director-Genei al 
of Railwaj^s, and two )'ears later 
Secretarj to the Government of 
India 

He was created Companion of 
the Stai of India and delegated 
10 the International Railwa}^ Con- 
giess at Pans in igoo From igoi 
to 1905 he held at the India Office, 
London, the post of Government 
Diiector of Indian Railwa5^s, and was 
also member of the Council of the In- 
stitution of Civil Engineers, and was 
selected (bj;^ the Secretar}' of State) 
in 1905 to be the first Chairman 
of the Railwa}'^ Board inaugurated 
by Lord Curzon 

He sen ed for twelve 5^ears in the 
Volunteer force and retired in 
1901 with the rank of Lieutenant- 
Colonel 

Major J C S VAUGHAN, u b , 
c M , Edin , IMS, Superintendent, 
Campbell Medical Hospital, Police 
Surgeon of Calcutta, Professor 
of Medical Jurisprudence, Medical 
College Calcutta, vas born in 
India m the } ear 1862, and educated 
at the Edinburgh Unnersit}' He 
took his degree as kl B vnth 
honours, at Edinburgh m 1885, and 


joined the Indian Medical Service 
in the year 1889 He arrived in 
India in 1890 Before proceeding to 



India he held the post of Resident 
Physician at the Edinburgh In- 
firmarjg and House Surgeon at the 
same Hospital, also House Physician 
at the Bradford Infirmar}' On his 
arrival in India, he lemained in 
military service till 1S93 and sensed 
on two expeditions to the Miranzai 
Valle3' in i8gi, and to the South Lu- 
shai Fiontierin 1892, receiving medal 
and clasp In 1S93, Major Vaughan 
offinated as Civil Surgeon of Mon- 
gliyr till the lolloping tear, tvhen he 
was appointed to officiate as Resi- 
dent Phj'sician and Professor of 
Pathologv at the Medical College, 
Calcutta In Julj^ of the same 3'ear, 
he was appointed Deput3r Sanitary 
Commissioner, Westein Circle, Ben- 
gal, and in 1896, placed in charge of 
Professor Haffkine’s S3':.tem of 
preventive inoculation against 
cholera in Bengal In 1897-8, Major 
Vaughan again ret erted to militar3' 
emplotment and was sent to the 
North-IVest Frontier He ttas pres- 
ent at the operations in the Swat 
and Mohmund Valle3S, and in the 
Buner countr3', for which he received 
the medal and clasp He returned 
to civil emplo3'ment m 1898, and was 
posted as Civil Surgeon at Burawan 
and later on of Mozufferpore In 
1902, he received the officiating 
appointment of Superintendent of 
the Campbell Medical School and 
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Hospital which he held for a little 
over 1 jcar In Januarj 1905 he 
returned to his appointment and was 
confirmed m it in Julj igoj 

Mr BEPESrORD GAHAM 
WALLIS M INST CE Enpneer 
andSccrctarj to the Municipalitj of 
Simla son of the late John Cooke 
Walhs Esq J P of Mine Hill 
Mill Street ^ountj Cork Ireland 
was l)orn in 1^49 at Waterford and 
educated at Trinitj College Dublin 
i here he receised his licence as a 
Civil Engineer He joined the 
P W Department of India as an 
Assistant Engineer in 1871 and con 
tinned his er\ ice till m 1904 under 
the 55 j ear rule he retired as a ist 
Grade Superintending Engineer 
The value of an Engineers work 
is ifhnersalh admitted indeed his 
services proclaim themselves in the 
improved means of transport and 
travel and this remark can be verj 
well applied to the work done bj 
Mr Wallis whowasin chargeof the 
buildm« and roads branch of the 
P W D dunng his whole period 
of office Mr W allis has held manj 
important executive charge during 
his period of service having served 
m the large and important districts 



between 1895 and 1903 Mr Wallis 
has seen active service on two differ 
ent occasion for which he has been 
rewarded with two medals and a 
clasp He has also had large e\ 
penence of works in vanous parts 
of the Punjab Fronfaer etc 

The great improvements which 
have taken place m the fiscal 
arrangements in Simla the improv 
ed road water suppij sewage have 
been largely owing to the above 
gentleman s administrative abilitv 
during the past three and a half A 
years that he has held the post // 
of Engineer Secretary to the Simla 
Municipality 

Mr CHARLES HENRY 
W EST c I E Personal A sistant 
to the Adjutant Generahn India is 
the son of the late Charles Henrv 
West Merchant Bom oth Apnl 
1859 Entered the service m the 
year 1876 and served m Civil De 
partments of the Punjab until 1880 
when he joined the Adjutant Gen 
eral s Department Served in the 
1 medal and 

clasp 1886 In the year 188S he 
married Agnes Lingard daughter 
of the late Charles Murphy of the 
Survey of India Department Mr 
West wa> appointed March igtb 
1900 Assi tant Secretary Govern 
ment of India Army Department 

Major CHARLES AUGUSTIK 
MUSPRATT WILLIAMS Ia 
C hiel Inspector ol Explosives to 
the Government ol India was born 
in the vear r86l at Rangoon 
Burma and educated at Cheltenham 
College England Major Muspralt 
Williams obtained his comini 
?'°i" Arlillery in 

Julj iSCi and joined a Batierl 
at Allahabad 
m the folloviir vear In I88a he 
ol lamed a tran ler to the Field 
ArtilJerv whence alter four vears 
rervice le passed to the Ordijsnce 
Department which he waf ap 
As istant Superintendenl 
of theSmall Arms Ammunition. Fac 
toryatKirkee Poona From thence 
he was transferred to the Gun 
powder Factory Ishapor as kssSit 

"as appointed Supenn 
! eaf "iRoX IL^***®, the 

year 189S bemg al 0 ex officio 
Chief Inspector of Explosives to 


the Government of Bengal at the 
same time In the year 1898 Alajor 
Muspratt W illiams was appointed 
Chief Inspector of Explosives with 



the Government of India which 
appointment he has held till the 
pre ent day 

The Hon ble Mr EDGAR FRAN 
CIS LATIMER WINTER ics 
Chief Secretary to Government 
of the United Prov inces 
Bornm the year 186 m Essex 
England Educated at Harrow 
(Scholar) and Trinity Hall Cam 
bridge Passedmto the Indian Civil 
Service in 1881 attached to the 
Northwest Provinces and Oudh 
(now United Provinces ) arrived m 
India zoth November 1884 Passed 
through the usual ranks of the 
service till 1889 when he was 
appoint^ Deputy Superintendent 
hamily Domains Maharaja of Bena 
res which post he held for some 
time At the end of that year he 
vvas appointed Under Secretary to 
Government which post he held for 
34 years In 1898 he was placed 
on special duty at hami Tal m 
connection with the revision of the 
North W est Provinces and Oudh 
Revenue Acts He was appointed 
m Bo'ernment 

inn? *“• J®" te 

H, A r .?*.“*'* ‘''® Kaiser 1 
for w„M° *‘'® Class 

lor public services in India On the 


2o6 
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4th May, 1905, Mr Winter was 
appointed to his present post of 
Chief Secretarj'' to the Government 
of the United Provinces 

Mr WALTER HERBERT 
WOOD, Member of the Indian 
Railway Board Mr Wood, pre- 
vious to his coming out to India, 
was General Manager of the Hull 



and Barnsley Railway, England 
He was appointed by the Secretary 
of State for India first member 
of the Board and entered on his 
duties in March igofi 

Mr JAMES TISDALL WOOD 
ROFFE, born at Glanmire County 
Cork, i6th March 1838, is the eldest 
son of Very Rev John Canon Wood- 
roffe (dead) Mamed 1863, 
Florence, youngest daughter of the 
late James Hume, Barrister-at-law 
and Senior Presidency Magistrate of 
Calcutta Educated at Timity 
College, Dublin University Scholar 
( Mathematics ), 1858 , B A 1859 , 
Senior Moderations, Gold Medalist, 
Ethics and Logic , Barrister, Inner 
Temple, i860 , Advocate of late Su- 
preme Court, Calcutta, i860 , Offici- 
ciating Advocate-General, Bengal, 
1892-93 , Additional Member of 
H E the Governor- General’s Legis- 
lative Council, 1899 1900 , Advo- 
cate-General of Benga', Calcutta, 
1899 1904 , made K C S G by 
His Holiness Leo XIII, for service 


rendered to the Roman Catholic 
Church in India 

Mr TREVREDYNRASHLEIGH 
WYNNE, c I E , A -D -c {Colonel, 
Bengal-Nagpur Railway Volnnlccis), 
Member of the Railway Board, was 
born at Brighton in 1854 and was 
educated at Brighton College and 
the Royal Indian Engineering 
College, Coopers Hill He is the 
son of LIey\ellyn Wynne, of Mold 
Flintshire, Wales In 1874 he ]omed 
the Public Works Depai tment as an 
Assistant Engineer, and he has been 
connected with the construction and 
control of Indian Raihvays since 
then, and has acquired a unique 
experience and knowdcdge of their 
w'orjcmg After being engaged for 
some thirreen years in the construc- 
tion of various State Railways, 
Mr Wynne retired from Government 
service in 1887, and was subse- 
quently appointed Agent and Chief 
Engineer of the Bengal-Nagpur 
Railway It is m connection with 
this fine line that his name wall 
be chief!}?' remembered in the rail- 
way history of India 

During the period that he held 
this appointment the wEole of the 
present system of the Company, 
about 2,000 miles, was constructed 
and worked under his direction He 
was instrumental m bringing the 
Bengal-Nagpur Railway into 
Calcutta, and he has made this 
Railway notable for its enterpnse 
and good management 
Mr W3mne’s reputation as a rail- 
way expert w as by no means con- 
fined to India In 1902 his cervices 
were requisitioned for China to 
reorganize the concessions of the 
Engineering and Mining Company in 
Northern China This work neces- 
sitated his residence in China for 
twovears, and during that time he 
travelled a great deal in Manchuria 
It was on the eve of the crisis that 
plunged Russia and Japan into a 
disastrous war, and Mr Wynne 
had hardly completed the journey 
to Russia across the much-di=cussed 
Sibenan Railway, -when var broke 
out Mr Wynne stayed some little 
time m Russia, and then again in 
1904 returned to India When Mr 
Robertson, the Special Commis- 
sioner appointed by the Govern- 
ment of India, completed his famous 
Report, the whole subject of the 
control of Indian Railways was 


under consideration As a result of 
the report, the new Railway Board 
was appointed, and Mr Wynne was 
selected as one of the three Com- 
missioners The Government of 
India have written as follows 
regarding the scope of the Board — 
“ The conception of a Railway 
Board is not new, it has been 
advocated and considered on various 
occasions for many years past 
Its central idea is that there should 
be a body of practical business men 
engaged with full authority to 
manage the railways of India on 
commercial principles, and freed 
from all non-essential restnctions, 
or needlessly inelastic rules 
Theie are two distinct classes of 
duties with wEich the new? authority 
w ill have to deal The first is delib- 
erative and includes the prepara 
tion of the railway programme 
and greater questions of railway 
policy and finance affecting all lines 
The second class of duties 
IS administrative, and includes such 
matters as the construction of new 
lines by State Agency, the carrying 



out of new? works on open lines, the 
,mpiovement of railway manage- 
ment with regard both ^to economy 
and public con\ enience ’ ’ 

It w?i]] be seen that the duties of 
the Commissioners cover an enor- 
mous field, and their responsibilities 
are of the w?idest The success of 
the development of course depends 
on the personnel of the Board, and, 


as It I at present constituted it 
should intuse % italitv into the 
railways and bind them into an 
mtelli'^ent fe leration Mr Wynne 
has always been an enthu lastic 
Volunteer In iSSS he rai ed the 
Benc'al Na'^pur Railway Volunteers 
Col Wynne was appointed in i8gt 
an Honorary A D C to the Viceroy 
and was created a C I F on the ist 
January 1903 

Hon Mr THOMAS GORDON 
WALKER 1 C.S Cbi Financial 
Commi loner Punjab Member 
of the Imperial I-egis]ati\e Council 
Mr W alhcr was born in Murray 
shire Scotland in 1849 and 1 the 
son of the late Rev H Walker 
received his education at the 
Gymnasium Old Aberdeen and 
subsequently at the Aberdeen Um 
versity He entered the Indian 
Civil servicem the year 1S70 aft r 
passin^the usual competitive exa 
mmation He arrived m India m 
November 1872 and vi as appjinte I 
to the Punjab as As istant Com 
missioner From 18/884 he was 
Settlement Officer of Lu lliiani and 
al 0 acted as Under Secretary to 
Government From 18S4 to 188*1 
Mr Walker held the post of Regs 
trarof the Punjab Chief Court In 
February 188“ he was appointed 
Senior Secretary to the Financial 
Commissioner and subsequently 
held the post f Conmissioner of 
Excise and Inspector General of 
Registration In 1896 he Was 
appointed Deputy Commissioner 
and Divisional Judge in 1898 being 
raised to the Bench of the Chief 
Court in December of the same y ear 
In igoi Mr Walker was appointed 
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Commissioner and Superintendent 
Delhi Division and in 1903 acted 
as Mem! cr of the Centnl Com 
mittee Coronition Dnrbir D llii 
In the same year he wis decorated 
with the Ord r of tli Stir of 
India With the rank of Comiinion 
In 1905 and in 1906 he was ap 
pointed Member of the Imperial 
Legislitivc Council 

The Hon ble Mr ARTHUR DE 
LA\AI lOUNGHUSBAND !CS 
Commissioner Bombay wascducat 
ed at Rugby and Clifton Colleges 
After the examination of 1S75 he 
was apjvotnied to the Bombay 



Civil Service He arrived on the 
ofh December 1877 and served as 
Assistant Collector and Magistrate 
at Surat He also held clia^c of 
the Office of Talukdari Settlement 
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Officer and Assistant Political 
Agent In 1885 he was put on 
special dutv in connection with the 
trial of certain persons accused in an 
affray between Cambay and Gack 
wadi village The following year 
he was on duty at Poona under 
instructions from His Excellency 
the Covernor On Ins return from 
leave in 1888 he was appointed Ad 
mimstrator of the RajpipU State 
and m 1890 was Private Secretary 
to H r tlieCovcrTiorof Bombay 
Prom the latter end of 1890 91 he 
was reappointed \dministrator of 
the Rajpipli State after whicli Ins 
«erv ices were placed at the disposal 
of the Cpyemment of India for cm 
ploymenl m the Central Irovm 
CCS In November 1891 he was 
transferred to Nagpur ns \ss15fant 
Commissioner and at the beginning 
of the following year was made 
Deputy Commissioner In Nov 
ember 1893 he was apjvomtcd Polit 
teal \gcnt Chliali girh Peuda 
tones in addition to Ins own du 
lies After Ins return from leave m 
1S97 lie was appointed Commi sion 
cr of the Clihati garb Divi ton and 
held clnrg of the office of Poht 
ical \gent Portlieexccllcntwork 
performed by him during bis tenure 
of office the Hon We Mr \oung 
Inisl an 1 was awarded tin. I aiscr \ 
Hind Medal in 1901 and retransfer 
ted to Boml ay as Commissioner 
In April X903 be was appointed a 
memiKf of tile Committee to revise 
the Paminc Relief Code in addition 
to his own duties and in July of 
the same year was aj pointed 
as an additional member of the 
Council of the Covernor of 
Bombay 








Mr DHA^^U LALL \G \R 
WALLA, B A , Solicitor, CnlciittA 
\\asborn in thc\car 1S70, and ic- 
ceued his education, fust in the Cit_\ 
College, and afterwards in tJic Picsf- 
denc\ College He obtained his ,11- 
ticles from Mr Leslie, Attoincj at 
Law' After sen ing ins articles, he 
was enrolled as an Attornc\ of the 
Calcutta High Couit in the \car 
1S96 and joined Ml C\ Maiui'o] in 
^897 Ml Agai walla and Mi 
Manuel ha\e continued to practise 
togethei since, the firm's name lieing 
Manuel and Agarwalla Jfr Agar- 
walla IS connected with the Marwaii 
Association as Vice-President, and 
wnth the Vishudhanand ^ id j ala\ a 
and Vaisja Sabha as Piesident 

Mr NOBIN CHAND BURAL, 
Attorney Solicitor, Proctor and 
Vakeel of the High Court of Judica 
ture at Fort William m Bengal Mr 
Bural w'as born at Calcutta in 1845, 
and educated at the Hindoo School 
and Presidency College He served 
his articles to Mr A St John Car- 
ruthers and w'as admitted m the year 
1872 He started the firm of Nobm 
Chand Bural in the t ear 1S75 and 
continued it under that designation 
until the j^ear 1897 w'hen he took 
Messrs G C Set and M L P3ne 
into partnership w' hereupon the 
stjde w’as changed to N C Bural 
& Co Mr Bural’s services hare 
always been held in high esteem 
as a lawj'er in criminal practice In 
the earlier 3 ears of his practice he 
devoted himself largel3r to this 
branch of practice and took part 
in many sensational trials He w'as 
actively engaged m the great case 
known as the Wahabi trial, in 
which he assisted the famous 
Bombay advocate Mr Anstey, who 
was brought specialh across India 
to defend this case Mr Bura! has 


deioted time to ci\il duties and 
has sen cd as a Commissioner on the 
Calcutta Corporation for 20 \cars 
He was appointed a Presidcnci 
Magistrate and a Justice of the 
Peace m the \car 1S76, and was 
inicsted with powers to sit singl3 
for trial of cases, whicli office he 



still holds He hasivon the praise of 
successive Chief Presidenc3' Magis 
trates The useful institute knowm 
as the Calcutta Deaf and Dumb 
School, almost oives its evistence 
to Mr Bural, for at the time that 
it W'as struggling for continuance 
he took in hand its finances and 
in a short space of time succeeded 
m raising the respectable sum of 
Rs 45,000 from the public for the 
erection of a school budding Mr 
Bural IS Vice President of this in 
stitution, and also a member of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Dalhousie 
Institute, British Indian Associa- 


tion, Bengal Landholders’ Associa 
tion, India iClub, and Honorar3 
Secrctar3 of, the Suvarnabanik Cha- 
ritable Societ3, besides taking an 
actuepart m such charitable organ 
isations as the Calcutta Beneyolent 
Socicti , District Charitable Societj', 
and S P C A He is a promi- 
nent Mason and an old Past Master, 
and has taken many honours among 
the Fraterniti, hai mg attained the 
degrees of Ro3al Arch m Chapter 
New Union, Mark Master and Ro3’a] 
Ark Manner As a Masonic Lecturer 
he has done eminent service to the 
Craft 

Mr \ CHAUDHURI, ma, 
Bainster-at-law, and Advocate of 
the High Court has piactised his 
jirofession in Calcutta for the past 
twent3 \ears, and during that time 
1ms been identified with man}' of 
the important cases on the Original 
Side of the Court Aftei passing 
through the usual preliminary 
couise of education, Mr Chaudnun 
attended the Calcutta Unnersit}' 
wheie he was the last student to 
take the B A and M A degrees 
simultaneous!}' 

In 1S81 he went to England, and 
enteied St John’s College, Cam- 
bridge lemaimng there until 1885, he 
graduated in Mathematics in 1884, 
and in the Law Tripos in 1885 
He W'as for some i ears one of the 
editors ot the College Magazine, 

“ The Eagle,” and was one of the 
founders of the Societ}' of Indian 
students known as the jMujhs 
At Cambridge, he w'as contem- 
poi ai 3' w ith Dr J C Bose, c i e , one 
of tlie most celebiated scientists of 
the da} His inclinations as a 3'oung 
man ran in the dii action of litera- 
ture and most of his spare time 
at St John’s w'as deioted to its 
stud}' 
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On his return to Indii in tSS 6 
he had to faccse\ere competition 
and for a time cm enenccd all th 
\ncis itudes of a wginncr There 
\\as al 0 at that time otn jrc)« 
dice again t Bengali barn t rswho 
ha\e ho\ c%er c tahli hcd their 
po ition Mr Chaudhun attnl ales 
their succe s largcU to th ir 
knowledg of the countra and its 
languages His talent howcacr 
wer appreciated quit carh in his 
career and hi \\ork at the Bar 
sptaks for Usell 
Outside Ins profession he tak s 
the keenest interest in jwlitics and 
asHonorara Sicretarj loth B ngal 
Landholders \ssociation he is in 
a position to exercise con i Icrabl 
influence He. strongK oppo<e<l 



^ C 1 Ht 

the partition of Bengal and draftt 
a representation for tlio \ssocnlio 
' hich the then \ iceroj I r 
Curzon characterised as the at 1 • 
and strongest produced I \ the oi 
position ^Mlen 1 resident of tl 
Bengal Prosincial Conference hcl 
at Burdwan m 1904 he d lucre 
an address on the \ olitical situatio 
of the da> the text I cing 
subject race has no politic 
which cr aled a pul lie discussion 
the pres f India lasting over 
vear Much notice was taken 
t in Luropean paper 
Mr Chaudhun is a firm belies 
ntheSurtfii/im vement forwhic 
n ue\ he claims n lolitic 
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significance He is of opini m that 
the industries ol India lioiild be 
enrourag d and in princulr claims 
for the coimlrt rights similar to 
tlio cenjot dis the Colonies \san 
elccteil Icllow of th Calcutta 
Uniscr it\ he takes the k x-n st in 
tcrest 111 educational matt r an I is 
closeli il ntified uilh th rresntU 
forme \ \ational C mncil (111 
cation s ith slichDr ‘tirrnrn 
das Btnerjes c.i E lati Vice Chan 
ccllor of th Calcutta I nisrrstls 
IS al » a soctatc I ^in<e tU <tc\l!i 
of his father hn xer Mr Chau 
dun seenn 1 1 it thcr Mr j Clwu 
dhuri haslicciieleCtrlt thcHrngil 
Council ami is n ittmg as the 
r jrcsentatise «f the 1 i|shahsr 
Oisision Mr Chau Ihuti ix 
I fotliefs haae all me his 1 tiiin 
tint he t Clcire lucatt nininglani 
\llof them hasp gradual dintliffrr 
ent Unis rsitu ant one f them 
Captain M \ Chaulhun 1 m Hi 
Majests In ban Meslical 'srfsicp 
liic familj occti| les a I a liii}, }»« 1 
tion in Ikngal 

The Hen Me Mr jO( 1 sH 
C(l WIH V CnxtDIIl’l I vas 
txm on th Stii Jon iM t ant 
c me> fi m an 1 1 / mm Ur lamds 
of Hart| iir I tl na tl r ugh whom 
I) wan Bam Ik va Cl au II ntt tl 
rnulol f uni rof 111 \att r I aj 
f tmU Mtam I great h tmcti n 
at lilt tin e f Nanai Miii 1 1 1 ^>uli 
Khan t) f im I r t Mni 1 1 Ul a l 
On lit m II r Ml » I e n 1 I 
frim lit 1 as »f Iti (| t math 
I Ilf) I il in ash trac il ir 1 xr nl 
from n f tl taa 1v ft nmm 
of Ikng 1 a 1 as r 1 rrit ml 
magnat mlsiM Maig j \iu ,1 
I ) r III M himm dan tuna 
lit fill r th Ul IhirgiU 
Chuilhnn a i a vrh Ur «f h 
HiiMii Mil g atil a iu|il f Dr 
I) I I icl ir Isoii m I 01 f th 

tirhtst iniml tt ( tU sulnlmata 
cxcciitiac s raici m neiigil 
Th H 11 11 Mr I Chiiilhttrt i 
I IS cfoml s n Ht aa i hie it 1 
at the Collegiate Sch 1 at } rish 
naghur and at tl I r 1 1 nc\ aii ! 
St Naai r C 11 g s at C f utt 
\ittr ol tiiniiip 1 1 M \ il j,i e 
hcava fratim Inf ir fthna 
I tf^ and I ha ics m th M tr 
1 litan Intitiitim Calciitti if 
th n J roc 1 d to 1 niland m I 
Kiiud N aa Coll ge 0 \f rl aal, r 
U 1 ak ‘ki nc iTshmmam anl 


ffmnur* m Laaa I inal He is alto 
a iurnster at Uaw of the Inner 
Tinjl anl an \laiKat of th 
(al »H i High Court \s niitnf ol 
tl C 1/ iitlt n er<:/> the onlv 

\\ tkla I aa Journal in In In aalncfi 
lia Ik n m tsi lencc f r I n tears 
h has ac pme \ a j>o itioia ua th 
\ aatj a|>er aa rl I 

The lir ( In In ittal I xhti ition in 
c nil fli naailhth In Itan Natl mal 
C ngr aaa ifce (iilla maug irat 
r 1 1 a I im in I> c ml-r 1 / t **inrc 
ll n lull u Inlu trul I xhilili n 
hav I nh 11 in MirnetUI a 1 \|il 
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Mr GONESH C H U N D E R 
GHUNDER, son of Cashi Nauth 
Chunder, who was head Native 
Assistant in the firm of Messrs 
William Moran & Co , Merchants 
and proprietors of the old Mint 
Mart in the City of Calcutta, was 
born at Calcutta on the nth May 



1844 At an early age he receiv- 
ed his Bengali education m the 
Government Bengali Patsala in Col- 
lege Square in Calcutta In 1853 he 
commenced his English education 
in the Hindu Metropolitan College, 
which was established in that 
3'ear by educated and wealthy 
Hindu gentlemen of Calcutta, for 
the education of their children On 
the abolition of that College in 1858 
he joined a private school known 
as the Bengal Academy, which was 
founded by Mr Charles D’Cruze, an 
educationist of that time In i860 
he passed the University Entrance 
Examination from that school and 
obtained a gold medal for profi- 
ciency in studies 

In 1861 he became a student of 
Doveton College, but at the end 
of 1862 by the desire of his father 
he left the Doveton College, and 
earty in 1863 became an articled 
clerk to the late Babu Rama Nath 
Law, a member of the firm of 
Messrs Snnnhoe & Law, then a 
flourishing firm of Attorneys and 
Solicitors m Calcutta His articles 
expiied early m 1868, and m that 
3'ear he appeared m, and success- 


fully passed, the examination for 
Attorneys, and was enrolled an 
Attorney of the High Court in 
February 1868 Shortly after his 
admission he joined the late Mr 
W F Gillanders, also an Attorney 
of that Court, as a partner m his 
business, and the name of the firm 
was changed to Gillanders and 
Chunder In 1872 he separated 
from Mr Gillanders and commenc- 
ed to carry on the business of an 
Attorney in his own name In the 
same year, in pursuance of the rule 
passed by the High Court he was 
admitted a Vakeel of the High 
Court 

In 1876 when the elective sys- 
tem was introduced into the Mu- 
nicipal Administration of the town 
of Calcutta, he was elected as a 
Commissionei for Ward No 10 
(Bow Bazar), m which he resides, 
and represented that ward m the 
Calcutta Municipality down to the 
year 1892 During this period he 
also served on the Town Council of 
the Calcutta Municipality In 1876 
he was appointed an Honorary 
Presidency Magistrate, which 
apointment he still holds 

In 1883 he was appointed one 
of the Board for the Attorneys’ 
examination, which appointment he 
also still holds In 1889 he was 
appointed a Fellow of the L^mver- 
sity of Calcutta He is at present 
an Honorary Fellow of that 
University 

In 1892 he was appointed by 
Government a Member of the Bengal 
Legislative Council, from which he 
retired m 1894 when his term of 
office expired 

Mr Chunder was DeputySheriff of 
Calcutta in 1888 when the late Dr 
Mahendra Lai Sircar, m d , d l ,c i e 
was the Sheriff He has acted also 
as Deputy Sheriff to the following 
Sheriffs the late Hon’ble Shahzada 
Mahomed Furrock Shah, in 1891, 
to the late Babu Joy Gobind Law, 
c I E., in 1895, Shahebzadah Mahom- 
ed Buktyar Shah, c i e , in 1900, and 
the late Mr H M Rustomjee, c i e , 
in 1902 

He carried on his business as At- 
tornej? singly in his own name from 
1872 to 1894, when his eldest son, 
Raj Chunder Chunder, m a , passed 
the examination of Attorneys of 
the High Court, and m that 5'ear 
he admitted his son and Babu Lak- 
shminarain Khettry B L also an 


Attorney of the High Court, as part- 
ners in his business, which has since 
that date been carried on under 
the name and style of G C 
Chunder & Co 

Mr Chunder was initiated into 
Freemasonry in 1882, m Lodge 
Anchor and Hope, No 234, under 
the English Constitution, and filled 
the Eastern chair for two successive 
years m 1893 and 1894 In 1894 he 
was appointed to the office of the 
District Grand Registrar in the 
District Gland Lodge of Bengal 

He has been a Member of the 
British Indian Association since 
1879, fia-s taken part m its 
affairs as a member of the Com- 
mittee of Management 

He IS a Trustee of the Indian 
Association for the Cultivation of 
Science, and a member of the Com- 
mittee of Management of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals 

Mr WILLIAM GORDON 
LYNCH COTTON, M inst ce, 
MSA, son of the late Colonel Hugh 
Calverley Cotton E I Company’s 
Madras Engineers, of Cumbermere, 
Cheshire, joined the Indian P W D 



m 1866, being posted to Delhi As 
earlj? as 1870 he was appointed Ex- 
ecutive Engineer of the 4th grade, 
and two years later Assistant Sec- 
retary to the Government of India 
In 1873 he officiated as Under- 
secretary That same year he was 
posted to the 2nd Circle for special 
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du,y.„co„«l.o„>v.ththe erect.,.- 

For services rendered in connection 
with the famine in Madras 101877 
he received the thanks of the Mad 
ras Government Promotion fol 
lowed these special duties and m 
l88x Mr Cotton was appointed an 
Executive Engineer ist grade On 
return from furlou h in 1884 he 
officiated as Superintending En 
gineer In 1889 he v as appointed 
Superintending Engineer Bhagal 
pore Division and the same jear 
was granted leave for two jears to 
count for pension He retired on 
pension in 1891 A ide from hi 
I rolession Mr Cotton was gazetted 
a Magistrate m j868 was elected 
Member of the Societj of Arts m 
i87oandanAM InstCE ini874 
and tratisf rr d to Membership m 
1890 He joined the firm of Oldham 
Brothers Civil Engineers in 1890 
becoming sole propnetor in 1895 
From this firm lie retired in 190 to 
become a Consulting Engineer 
Since 1891 he has been Consulting 
Engineer to the Administrator 
General of Bengal He prepared 

the working plans and supervised _ 

the construction m 1894 90 of the ments of Bombay and Bengal 



M ^ 1 M TR 

Eon Ion Commercial Examination 
Board subjects which are now m 
eluded in the curriculum of the Edu 
cational Department of the Govern 


large premises on Dalhousie Square 
erected bv the Standard Life 
Insurance Companj 

Mesrs COPNrORTHAND 
MISTRI Bombaj Incorporated Ac 
countants establ shed m 1896 hav e 
their offices at 4 Bruce Lane Bom 
bav Mr fvusserwanji Rustomji 
Mistn F s A V the sole propnetor 
was born in 1865 in Bombay and re 
ceived hi edication at Sir J Jee 
jeebhoj s Charitable School in that 
Citj His first experience \ as ac 
quired in the Government of India 
and the C o\ ernment of Bombaj 
Public and Militar\ \\ orks Depart 

ments Accounts Branch v hich he 

joined in 1S79 He resi ned the ColfegeandatthePresidencvCollegi 
Gov eminent service in 1804 to assist His first articles were tc Mr \\ F 
Mr J P Cornforth Incorporated Gillander but subsequently these 
\ccouiitant and entered into part were tran lerred to Babu Roma 
nersmp With him m 1S9S acquiring Nauth Law of the firm of Swmhoe 
the olerropnetorshipajearlateron and Law Mr Dutt duly passed his 
Comlorlh \\ith examination m the year 1870 and 
additional responsibility came the v as enrolled in December of the 
awKtocxtcnd^sspheieof useful same year Asht hadpassedbefore 
cess and Mr Mistn supported by his turn he had to endure a wait of 


Public examinations m thi con 
nection were first introduced in 
Bombay by Mr Mistn as a teacher 
m Accountancy and Commercial 
subject and the commercial com 
mumty are thu enabled to re 
cruit their offices with trained 
hands Mr Mistn enjoys a fairly 
large patronage as Auditor for about 
5 firm in Bombay Calcutti 
Karachi Colombo etc 

Mr SHAMUL DHONE DUTT 
Solicitor senior member of the firm 
of Shamul Dutt &. Gupta is the son 
of the late Kali Cham Dutt 2emm 
dar He was bo n at Calcutta in the 
year 1843 and educated at the Hindu 


SIX months before being enrolled 
Mr Dutt s abilities speedily brought 
him in business when he commenced 
to practise on hi own account and 
for ome y ears he conducted single 
handed his growing practice but 
later he took into partner hip Mr 
Naim Chandra Gupta who had been 
hi articled clerk The firm after 
Mr Gupta & enrolment became Dutt 
and Gupta under which title it is 
still carried on and has become very 
prominent in legal circles Mr 
Dutt takes an interest m public 
affairs and m all matters apper 
taming to the well bem« of hi 
countrymen 

Mr ROBFRT FOREST DED 
RICI ^ 0 ^ LRCP (ed)lrcs 
(ED 1 LMD (DUBLIN) WaS bom U1 
Dublin m the year 1856 and edu 
cated at the Royal College of Sur 
geon in the sime city and subse 
quently at Fdinlurgh Umv rsity 
Heatt-vinedthe distinction of Senior 
Prizeman m Surgery in 1875 IBs 
fir t practice m surgery vas expert 
encedinthe ervice of the Star Line 
of steam hips with v > ich he sailed 
as Surgeon for a time After a 
period of thi descnptionof workhe 



proceeded to In ba and commenced 
practice on his own account He 
was Honorary '^urgeon to the Port 
Defence \olunt ers for a eriod 
of sixteen y ears He is u prominent 
Ma on having b -en connected w th 
the Craft for tvfcnty five years 
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Evcr^ degice in iM'ibonrv has now 
been passed by him, -ind lie has 
occupied the Eastern Cliair in all 
the degrees lie is aLo a Past 
Pieceptoi of Knights Templar and 
is a Past Most \\ ise So\eieign of 
Rose Cioi\ He has berii twice 
Master of Lodge “ J rue rnendslnp ' 

iMi WILLIAM HAROLD PJ) 
W^ARDS Solu itor (Captain, A orituni 
Bengal MonntLci Riflts), D.iijcehng, 
was born at Liskeard, Cornwall, .ind 
educated at Slierboi nc Puiilic School 
In iSSS he was ai tided to Messis 
Geare and i^Iathew at E\c tci and sci \ 
ed the last 5'ear of Ins ai tides witli 
Messrs Geaie, SonAPea''! Sohcitois 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London He 
passed (he final esammation in 1S93, 
after which he letnainod with the 
latter firm for the peiiodof a \tar 
In the following 1 ear lie was engag- 
ed in Parhamentau woik for the N 
E District of Cornwall with the 
Unionist Partj He left Engkuid 
in the jear 1S95 and came to India 
to join the Calcutta firm of Solicitors, 
Messrs Orr, Robei tson and JBurton, 
wath whom he remained foi eight 
years until 1903, when he took oier 
his present practice from Mr Ed 
mund Upton Mr Edwards is a 
member of the Municipal Commis- 
sion , commands the JlaMin Gun 



Company of the Northern Bengal 
Mounted Rifles , is the Captain of 
the Darjeeling Volunteer Fire 
Brigade, a Stewaidof the Darjeeling 
Races, is President of the Band 


Fund Committee, and a mcmlici 
of the Darjeeling Iiiij)io\ ( ment Fund 
Comiinttie 

Messis ALEXANDER FLEl 
CHER FERGLSON X Co aica 
firm of Ciiarfercd Arcomitants witii 
tlitn oflices 111 Gi ecu St i tel, Boml)a\, 



; 5?^ ‘ 
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Mr A I In Gcsos 
where tiicv started business in 1893 
3 Ir Ferguson, the senior partner, 
was born in Scotland in 1S60 and 
educated at the Perth Academi , at 
London University, and is an English 
Chai tered Accountant He has been 
in the service of se\eral firms in 
London including that of Messrs 
Cooper Brothers & Co , Chartered 
Accountants, one of the principal 
houses in that jnofesMon Mr 
Ferguson came o\ci to Bonibaj in 
i88g joining Mcssis Richie Steuait 
& Co , I^Ierchaiits (now extinct), and 
was appointed to the charge of 
their Accounts Department In 
1893 Jfr Ferguson seeing that there 
was a good ojiening in Bomba}' for 
the practice of liis piofession began 
business on his owm resjionsibihty, 
and had the distinction of being the 
only Charteied Accountant practis- 
ing in that capac'ty in Bomoay 
tw'elve years ago The fiim audit 
the accounts of public companies, 
adjust partnership and executor- 
ship accounts, and are employed 
in the valuation of the goodwill of 
concerns, and in the promotion of 
public companies 
The other partner is Mr \N 


Turner Green, c A , of Glasgow, 
who has been m partnership with 
Air Ferguson for the last three 
tears, Mr Allan L S Roberts, c A , 
filling the office of Assistant 

Messrs Ferguson & Co discharge 
tile duties of Secretaries to the Bom- 
bat Fire and Alarine Associations, 
and adjust the accounts in connec- 
tion With all large fire losses in 
Bombav 

Mr HIOMAS THEOPHILUS 
FORBES, Bar -at-Iaw, of Dilkusha 
House, Lucknow, and Plaisance, 
Mussoorie, was born in India, being 
the third son of Mr Alexander 
John Forbes of Forbesganj in the 
District of Piirneah in Bengal, a well 
known andhighl} respected Indigo 
Planter and Zemindar, himself the 
grandson of General Foibes of the 
Honourable East India Company’s 
Service at one time officiating Com- 
mander-in Chief m India Mr T 
T Forbes proceeded to England as 
a } oiitli to finish his education, and 
after the termination of his studies 
entered at Lincoln’s Inn and was 
called to the Bar in the year 1867 
He returned to Calcutta in 1871, 
and for a short time practised in 
that cit} He present!} proceeded 
to Lucknow in Oudh and soon estab- 
lished himself as one of the most 


I 

I 

I 





successful leaders of the Bar in the 
North-AA^est Provnnees and Oudh, 
now incorporated in the United 
Provinces He practised law dili- 
gently till the year 1893, w'hen he 
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retired ow ing to failure of his health 
Mr Forbes is an advocate of the 
High Courts of Calcutta and Allaha 
bad and of the Court of the Judicial 
Commissioner of Oudh He 1 a 
large landed proprietor in Mussoone 
and a great manj residences m that 
station are hi propertj He has 
taken considerable interest m the 
imp ovement of that hill Sanitarium 
and IS one of the founders of the 
Aew Race Course and Polo Ground 


Mr CHARLES PIFFARD HILL, 
Barrister at 1 w is the voungest 
son of the late James Hill Mer 
chant of Calcutta He was born 
at Calcutta on the 15th December 
1841 and proceeded to En land for 
h education anllatertoGermanj 
He pursued hisUnnersitj career at 
Corpus Chn ti College Cambridge 
where he held a scholarship \\ hile 
at the Unne sitj he became 
Captain of his College Boat Club 
Mr Hill s Unuersitj studie were 
marked with hstinction He took 
a Senior Optime Degree in the Ma 
thematical Tripos in the year 18O4 
After leaMno' College he commenced 
to read for the Bar and was called 
by the Society of the Inner Temple 
in April 1867 For some jears he 
practised in England joining the 



old Home Circuit and the Surre 
Sessions Mr Hill returned to Indi 

m January 1871 and was enrolled 1 
the same month as an Advocate c 


7 


the Calcutti High Court where he 
has since practised 

Dr NANABHAI NAVROSJI 
KATRAK bom in December 1858 
IS a well known Bombav Medical 
Practitioner a Justice of the Peace 
an Honorary Magistrate and a 
prominent member of tlic Bombay 
Municipal Corporation Standing 
Committee Hcwa Vice President 
of the CnntMeilical College Mtdical 
Societv andan E\amincrm Matcna 
Medica in the Bomba\ Unuersitj 
Is author ol Materia Alcdica of 
India and their therapeutics a 
book containing a complete list of 
Indiandrugs Receiving bis cditca 
tion in the riphinstone Higli School 
he established a debating Societa 
which flourished as long as he re 
mained there During his career he 
earned off several pnzes and e\«n 
tuallj joined the Grant Medical Col 
lege and distinguished himself I \ 
winning evcral scliolarshij s m 
Medicine and Siirgerj Shortly 
alter passing his I M &S degree 
he was appointed Special Medical 
Officer for the Cholera Epidemic m 
1 883 He joined the Grant M dical 
Society of which he was made 
Secretary and introduced a system 
of discussing important subjects and 
aftenvards wrote a paper on Pev r 
whi h was considered attractive by 
all the Medical faculty He 
contributed three papers towards 
the Indian Medical Congre s held 
at Calcutta which were much 
approved of and also took a keen 
interest m social and political 
questions In Ins own community 
Dr Katrak is one of the reformer 
an I takes a keen interest in the 
advancement and progress of his 
own people He i connected 
with many institutions having 
for their objects advancement 
social moral and physical and is 
always readv to serve the city and 
Its people Dr 1 atrak was elected 
a candidate for a seat m the Muni 
cipa! CorjJoration and succeeded m 
securing the Fort Ward From 
the beginning he was known to be 
painstaking and did his best as a 
member of the Corporation to look 
to the sanitary condition of Bom 
hay In 1896 he was elected a 
member of the Standing Committee 
and m 1899 its Chairman Durintr 
the pla^e epidemic he took a 
prominent part and persuaded 


many people to be inoculated 
having himself set the example 
He is a man highly respected by 




\ 


his owTi community and the public 
for the useful work be docs in h» 
private and public capacity 


sirilrtALCHANDRA KRISHNA 
Bombay A man of grcit activity 
kincllv genial quick to sympathise 
with the sufferings of the poor and 
never sparing himself in the service 
of his country Sir Bhalchandra 
may 1 c truly said In occupy m ome 
rcsi ct a unique j osition m the 
public h(t of Bombay Ever since 
he established himself here as a 
medical practitioner now twenty 
years ago after resigning his an 
pomtment as Chief Alcdical Officer 
and Durbar Physician in theBaroda 
btatc he has steadily risen in his 
profession and is justly regarded 
as the prince of practitioners 
and a leader of the Hindu commu 
nity Although he has alwavs 
enjoyed a very large professional 
practic he his yet found time to 
associate himself with institutions 

P^Wic good In 
1889 he was returned to the Muni 
cipal Corporation as the represen 
tative of the Girgaum Ward sub 

Standing Committee and was 
h*, " Chairman oI that 

body a position he held for three 
successive years As the scope of 


ar4 

his usefulness gradually widened, he 
uas unaniinoiisl} elected Piesidenl 
of the Corpoiation for 1S98 99 

Sir Bhalchandra was born in the 
j'car 1852, at Palaspc near Pain cl, 
and is the thud of four biothers, 
all of wlioin ha\c more or less 
distinguished tlieinsehcs in public 
life After passing the %triiacul.ii 
course, he entered the Hlphinstoiie 
High School, wdulc the late i\ir 
Kirkham was Principal, and it was 
in tins Institution he acquiied the 
principles of regular and methodical 
W'ork, to which he is indebted for Ins 
success in life In 1869 he joined 
the Grant Medical College, and in 
1S73 passed his L M in tlie first 
class and carried off the Sir 
Janisetjec Jeejecbhai Gold Afcdal 
and the Charles Muirhead pruc 

After leaeing College Dr Bhal- 
chandra accepted the appointment 
of Assistant Surgeon in the J J 
Hospital, and was soon afterwards 
transferred to Bandra Promotion 
came quicklj', and ho was appoint- 
ed as Assistant Surgeon in cliargc 
of the Hospital at Palanpiir, a 
post of considerable respon- 
sibility and trust Palanpur in 
those days did not differ much in 
points of education and progress 
from other districts The people 
had no faith 111 the English system 
of medicine and were reluctant to 
take advantage of the facilities 
placed within their reach by the 
State, and consequentlj^ it was an 
exceedingly difficultand delicate task 
for Dr Bhalchandra to inspire con- 
fidence in a people grossly ignorant 
and superstitious and inclined to 
regard English medicine w'lth suspi- 
cion and distrust. Tact and judg- 
ment were necessar}' qualifications, 
and it IS no exaggeration to saj^ 
that these, combined with his innate 
sympathy contributed, in a consid- 
erable degree, to the rapid popu- 
larization of English medicine in the 
Palanpur State 

A more difficult task, however, lay 
before him, vt> , that of maintaining 
his relations with the Political Agent 
on the one hand, and the Durbar 
on the other, and to steer clear of 
the factions in the State He was 
eminently successful in keeping 
himself in good favoi with both, 
until domestic bereavement, and 
chiefly the unsuitability of climate, 
rendered it necessary for him to 
seek a change from the scene of his 
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early labours Sir W G Hunter, 
his old Piincipal, readil) offered to 
entertain ins ser\ ices as a teacher 
III the Vernactilai Class it tlic Grant 
Mcdiral College, but the Siirgcon- 
Gencial could ill s/iarc him from 
Palanjnir At last Dr Bhalchandra 
succeeded in lus cffoits and was 
tiansferred to Basscin He did not 
ictain this ajipointment for long, as 
he was appointed Piimijial of the 
t crnaeiilar College of Science, 
st.irtid bv the late liaja Sir I 
Madha\ Kao, the then enlightened 
Dcwaiiof B.irod i 1 he institution 
had, III Its initial stage, to work under 
ad\ erse circumstances, but under the 
wise guidance of its able Princijial, 
It soon overcame all obstacles, and 
won the ajiprobation of Mr JIcImHc 



the then Agent to the Go\ ernor- 
General Finding the w'oik entrust- 
ed to him too arduous, Dr*-Bal- 
chandra applied to the British 
Government for permission to revert 
to his permanent appointment , but 
Her Highness Maharan' Jamnabai 
Saheb exerted her influence w'lth the 
Agent to the Governor General and 
Raja Sir T Madhav Rao, to retain 
him in the seivice of the State, w'lth 
the result that his duties w'ere 
reduced and his salary increased 
Both Mr Melville and Raja Sir T 
Madhav Rao held him in high 
esteem and, on the retirement of 
Dr Cody, he was appointed to the 
highly responsible post of Chief 
Medical Officer and Durbar Physi- 


cian This opened a career of 
greater usefulness to him, and his 
name has become a household word 
in Baroda and the neiglibounng 
districts as an ideal physician 
Although, It IS now nearly twenty 
yeais ‘since he se\cred his connec- 
tion with Baroda, he still continues 
to act ,is Consulting Physician to 
many of the Isatne States in 
Guzarat and Kathiawar 
In the J ear iSS^ Dr Bhalchandra 
came to Bonibav and established 
himself successful!}' as a private 
practitioner He was nominated a 
Fellow of the Bombaj'Unncrsity in 
18S7, and was subsequently elected 
a S} ndic in medicine for two succes- 
sive} cars He was one of those who 
foiigld so strenuously for the raising 
of the status of graduates in medi- 
cine, and the substitution of the 
degree of M B for L M & S , and 
under the able leadership of the 
late Mr Justice Ranade, succeeded 
in getting the vernaculars introduc- 
ed into the curriculum of the M A 
examination The Senate of the 
Universitv showed their apprecia- 
tion of lus serv lees by unanimously 
electing him in 1901 as their re- 
present a tiv e on the Local Legislativ'e 
Council (to which he had already 
been once jireviousl}' nominated by 
Gov ernment in 1897), and he was 
elected a Dean in medicine in 1904 
Neither was the Gov'ernment be- 
hind other bodies in recognising his 
worth and merits The}' nominated 
him a J P , a fellow of the Univ'er- 
sit} and in 1S97 a Member of the 
Local Lcgislativ e Council, and it was 
during his first term of office that 
the Bomba} Improv'ement Trust 
Bill was passed In company w'lth 
Sir Pherozshah he pla}ed no in- 
significant part in the elimination of 
some of its objectionable features 
Government show'ed their further 
apjireciation of his services by 
the bestow al of a Knighthood on 
him, an honour the significance of 
which can be best understood in 
the light of the fact that he was 
the second recipient of that dis- 
tinction amongst the Hindus in 
the Presidency, the first being Sir 
Manguldas 

The Educational Department 
resolved some few years since 
to mtroauce alterations in the 
orthography of the Marathi reading 
series, which, in the opinion of 
competent Marathi scholars, were 
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the late Jtr E H Sims, Solicitor, 
Calcutta He was enrolled as an 
attorney in July iS68 and entcicd 
into partnership uitli l\Ir Sims, 
with whom he continued until 
1873, when he began to practise on 
his own account He was idmitted 
as a Vakil of tiie High Court on 
the 27th July 1872 

In 1893 he was joined in Ins 
practice by Babu De\a Prasad 
Sarbadhlkar^, m \ , n i , and they 
havecontinued together since under 
the name of Jlcssrs Rally Kaiitli 
Mittcr and Sarbadhikar\ He is a 
member of the British Indi in Asso- 
ciation of w'hich he has been elect- 
ed as one of the \ ice Presidents, 
and w'as for 23 ^ oars an elected 
Municipal Commissioner of Calcutta 
in wdiich capacity he took an actnc 
and prominent part in the settle- 
ment of most of the momentous 
matters whicli were brought uj) for 
discussion during that period He 
wath se\eral others, owing to some 
misunderstanding with the Local 
Government, resigned liis seat in 
the Corporation While a Munici- 
pal Commissioner he was ajipointed 
by Government to serve on com- 
mittees appointed to consider the 
desirability of the introduction of 
the Octroi system, and that of the 
amalgamation of some portion of 
the suburban area wath the towai 
area, and m consequence of his 
intimate knowledge of Municipal 
affairs. Sir Rivers Thompson nom- 
inated him as a member of the 
Legislative Council of Bengal, in 
which capacity he served for tw'o 
years, during W'hich period the Mum 
cipal Act of 1888 W'as passed He 
was one of the joint Secretaries of 
the Albert Victor Permanent Memo- 
rial Fund which w'as made over to 
the Government and became the 
nucleus of the Albert Victor Hospital 
at Belgatchia, and he has recently 
been appointed by Government as 
a member of the Committee for 
organising a paying Ward in the 
Medical College Hosjntal for the 
benefit of the Indian public He 
IS also a Governor of the Bhagawan 
Dass Bogla Marwari Hospital Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie, the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of Bengal, appointed 
him a Member of the Calcutta 
Building Commission under the 
presidency of the Hpn’ble Mr 
Justice Trevelyan, as a result of 
the labours of which Commission 
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the oMsting Municipal Act, so far 
as the Building Regulations are 
concerned, W'as jiasscd He has 
been a PrcMdcncy Magistrate for 
man V 3'cars and is a leading member 
of the Ka\asflia Sabha which 
makes social reform on stricth 
Hindu lines its object 

For his \arious and meritorious 
serMcts he rcceieed the decoration 
of C I L 111 190T 

Mr AITRLD ERNEST MIT- 
CHELL, M \ (O' on), was born at 
Edebaston, Waiwicksiiire, in 1869, 
and IS tile second son of Bruce Mit 
clicll. Esq . and grandson of \\ nliam 
Vilchcl’, whose nanio is a house bohl 
word as the iincntoi of the J pen 
At the age of ii he went to school at 
III Swit/crland where he re- 
mained fora \earand a liaif From 
thence lie went tol'ppingham School 
wliosc liead in ister wastlien tlic ccle 
brated Dr 1 bring On leasing Uji 
jnngliani Ik went to reside in Pans for 
the juii poic of acquiring a kiiov ledge 
of the French bugiiagc He sul) 
scqiicntlj' matnculated at Oxford 
and went to Merton College, and 
in 1892 he took honours in the school 
of Jurisprudence Shortly after he 
w as articled to Messrs Jlorgan, Price 
JL Mcw'bi'rn, of 33, Old Broad St , 



I ondon E C , and after qualifj'ing as 
a Solicitor in 1894 he remained on at 
their office until the latter portion of 
1896 when he came out to Calcutta 
to the firm of Messrs Morgan & Co 
in which firm he became a partner 


in January 1903 He is athletic and 
took SCI era! prizes at Ujijimgham 
101 gjnmastics, and he figured a good 
deal on the running track at Oxford 
taking most of his College events 
For the last tuo years of his 
course he represented Oxford agiinst 
Caniliridge in the cross country run- 
ning He IS a verj keen flj fisher 

Messrs MELGENS, KING & 
SIMSON, Chartered Accountants 
102, Cine Street, Calcutta 



Ml Mapc Mtircxs 


This firm w as started in Septem- 
ber 18S0 hy Mr IMarc Jleiigens, who 
W'as joined bv Mr F St Aubj'n 
King on 1st Januar}' 1S84, the 
firm being thus " Jleugens &. King ” 
In June 1892 Mr Anstruther Frank 
Simson, c ■x , of Edinburgh (w'ho 
came out to India in 1886 and had 
established himself as an Account- 
ant in Calcutta) and Mr Edw'ard 
Mortimer Shand, c A , of Glasgow 
(w'ho came out originally to Ran- 
goon to the firm of Messrs Bmnj' 
& Co but joined Messrs Meugens 
&. King’s Rangoon Branch in 1890 
as an Assistant) W'ere admitted 
partners, and the name of the firm 
became “ Meugens, King & Simson, 
Calcutta,” “Meugens, King & 
Shand, Rangoon ” The firm in 
Calcutta has been carried on from 
that time up to the present under 
that name In 1904 the Rangoon 
business was given up Mr Shand 
died in October 1901 and Mr F St 
Aubj'n King m June 1902 Mr A 
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F Simson retired in 1904 and Jlr 
Marc Meugens in September 1905 
and the folJoivmg partners were ad 
mitted in place ol those retinrg — • 
>Ir E E Men ens A c A ist 
Julv 1902 

Mr G P ^elson tcA 1st 

Alarch 1904 

Mr H W Hales ACA ist July 

1905 

The firm now consst of— 


PARTNERS 

Mr Edward Earle Meu^'ens a c a 
Mr Gordon Percual \eison vc ^ 
Mr Herbert \\ alford Hales a c A 
Assistants 

Mr \\ alter Percj Dan el a C ^ 
Jlr John Moodhouse Thurston 
ACA 

Mr Edward \\ illiam \ine> aca 
Mr Mallace Powell aca 
all of whom are Members of the Ins 
titute of Chartered Accountants in 
England and Wales and a Native 
staff of over thirt> m number 


Khan Bahadur MUNCHERJEE 
COWASJEE MURZBAN cie 
FRiBA MivsTCE was bom in 
Julj 1839 and IS one of the_oldest 


gmeer of the Presidency aty of 
Bombaj On the Corporation of the 
Citv offering him the appointment of 
their Chief Executive Engineer he 
left the service of Government to 
take up that appomtment He 




Ki n h a M c Ml z s 

and most d stirgu shed of Ind ai 
Engineers He served the Govern 
merit oi Bombaj m manj capac t e 
throughout a penod of 36 jean 
^d for seventeen jears prior t 
ms retiTimcnt was Executive Er 


was President ol that Corporation 
m 1891 He ^e^ved theMumcipabtj 
for nearlj eleven years retiring 
in 1903 Mr Murzban has left his 
marlC on Bombay Many of the 
Pubt c buildings vvh ch the 

Cty were constructed under his 
guperv s on some of them being from 
h s own des ^ is His work in carry 
mg out Fancy Fetes for charitable 
purposes and the Bombay Exhibi 
t on of J904 were much appreciated 
b> thepubl cofBombay In Sal ette 
he has establ shed a new tov n 
whch IS called I^furzl^nabad 
after hm He is a Ju tee ol the 
Peace and a Fellow of the Bombiy 
Uraversty He wa appointed 
Sheriff of Bombay for the year 
igoj 06 

Dr STEPHEN OWFK MOSES 
I-RCT trpSG Calcutta is the 
youngest son of the late ilr Owen 
Moses who was m t^e firm of 
Messrs McIntosh Malloy and Dallas 
SoLators He was bom at Calcutta 
in the year 1853 and edu ated at 
La Martmitre and St Xav er s Col 
leges m the same aty For a time 
Dr JIoscs was employed m the 
Emigration service takmg several 


voyages m charge of emigrants to 
the West Indies and Natal Leaving 
this employment he proceeded to 
Scotland and pursued his medical 
studies at Glasgow where he qualified 
at the Royal College of Surge ns and 
also at Edinburgh He practised for 
four years at Aberfeldy Scotland 
till the year 1880 when he returned 
to India and commenced praCtisng 
at Calcutta After a practice in 
India extending over 23 years Dr 
Jloses went to Europe and took a 
special course of study m Dublin 
He has long been in attendance at 
the Home for the Aged kept by the 
Little ‘'isters of the Poor at Lower 
Circular Road Calcutta 

Dr JOHN EMMANUEL 
PAN IOT\ Surgeon Colonel lati yd 
C 1 R son of the late Demetrius 
Panioty c i E Assistant Private 
Secretary to ucces ive \iceroys 
from Lord Lvtton to Lord Elgin 
Dr Panioty was born at Calcutta on 
the 5th October 1836 and Vacated 
at St Xaviers College Calcutta 
He passed the Entrance Examina 
tion of the Calcutta University in 
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the year 187 and the First Exam 
mation m Arts at the same mstitu 
tion. three years later He w a then 
enrolled as a student at the Medical 
College Bengal and m the year 
1878 passed the first exammabon 
for the degree of M B He then 


8i8_ 

proceeded home, and was enrolled 
as a student of St Thomas’s Hospital, 
London, and later of St Mary’s 
College, London He obtained the 
diplomas of Licentiate of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, Edinburgh, 
Licentiate of the Royal College of 
Physicians, Edinburgh, and Licenti- 
ate of the Royal College of Physicians, 
London, m 1882 He held the post 
of House Surgeon at the Hospital 
for Women at Soho Square, London, 
from April to September 18S3 
Before proceeding to India, he was 
granted a certificate as Public 
Vaccinator, and shortly after his 
arrival was appointed Surgeon 



Mr A C PA\^E 


Superintendent in charge of emigrants 
from Calcutta to Surinam (Dutch 
Guiana), and in April 1884 Surgeon 
Superintendent m charge of returned 
emigrants from there His next 
appointment was as Officiating Resi- 
dent Surgeon with pri\ate practice 
of Park Street Dispensary, and was 
confirmed in that appointment 111 
1887 He was next transferred to 
the Chandney Hospital as Resident 
Surgeon with pnvate practice, which 
appointment he resigned in 1899, and 
in 1896 he was appointed Medical 
Officer in charge of the Licensed 
Measurers’ Department, Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce, which 
appointment he still holds Joined 
the C V R in 1890, and was ap- 
pointed to the Cadet Battahon, then 
known as the 2nd C V R Appointed 
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Surgeon-Captam 1894, Suigeon-Ma- 
jor later On the disbanding of the 
Corps which was then known as 
Cadet Battalion, 3rd C V R, he was 
retired with the rank of Surgeon- 
Lieutenant-Colonel and permission 
to wear the unifoim of the Corps 
Member of the British Medical 
Association and Honorary Presidency 
Magistrate, Calcutta, and Life Mem 
her of the National Association for 
Suppl3nng Female Medical Aid to the 
Women of India "The Countess of 
Bufferin’ s Fund ’’ 

Mr ARTHUR CHARLES 
PAYNE, MSA, Architect, Bombay, 
was bom m the yeai 1867 m London, 
and was educated privately m Eng- 
land and Geiman3'^ and the South 
Kensington Art Schools On the 
completion of his education he was 
articled to Mr Frederick Thos 
Pilkington, of 24, Russell Square, 
W C He remained with Mr Pilkmg- 
ton for nine 3^ears In 1896 Mr 
Payne started in practice at 74, 
Regent Street, London, and several 
buildings were erected from his plans 
and under his superv,SiOn In 1900 
he came to Bombay and started to 
practise at his present address H e is 
the Architect for the Orient Theatre 
Company, Limited, the Gaiety 
Theatre, and The Cit3' of Bombay 
Buildings Company, Limited 

Messrs PAYNE AND COM 
PANY, Solicitors and Notaries Pub- 
lic, were established in 1868 by Mr 
Henry Wood Payne (in practice at 
the present time m London) who 
was joined in partnership in 1869 
by the late Mr Joseph Jefferson, 
then carrying on business m Bom- 
bay, the partnership continuing for 
eleven years, till 1880 when it was 
dissolved In 1881 Mr Reginald 
Gilbert replaced Mr Jefferson, and 
the title of the firm was altered to 
Messrs Pa3me and Gilbeit An- 
other change of title was made in 

1884 (on the occasion of the Hon- 
ourable Mr Rehimtula Mahomed 
Sa3^ani being admitted to partner- 
ship), and again m 1899 to Messrs 
Payi\e, Gilbert, Sayam & Co In 

1885 Mr H AH Pa3'ne joined the 
firm while his father, Mr H W 
Pa3me, retired Twice again the title 
changed— m 1900 to Messrs Payne, 
Gilbert, Sayam and Moos when Mr 
N H Moos became a partner , and 
in 1903 when the firm amalgamated 


With Messrs Framji and Dinshaw 
(following the death of Mr Sayam 
and the retirement of Mr Gilbert) 
to Messrs Payne &Co Mr H A H 
Payne, the present senior partner, 
was born m 1862 at Calcutta and 
was educated at St Peter’s College, 
Radley, and King’s College, London, 
matriculating at the University of 
London while there In 1885 he 
was admitted as Solicitor to the Su- 
preme Court of Judicature in England 
and at once proceeded to Bombay 
where he has been practising in the 
above firm ever since He was ad- 
mitted a Notary Public m 1900 
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Mr Payne holds the following 
offices — 

Chairman of the Westralia Mt 
Morgan Syndicate , Chairman, Sir- 
dar Carbonic Gas Company, Limit- 
ed , Chairman of the Western India 
M otor Company, Limited , Direc- 
tor of the Leopold Spinning, Bleach- 
ing and Manufacturing Company, 
Limited Messrs James Greaves 
Mills Company, L mited , the Em- 
press Spinning and IVeavmg Com- 
pany, Limited , Messrs Howard and 
Bullough Mills Company, Limited, 
the Connaught Mills Company, 
Limited , the Kohmoor Mills Com 
pan39 Limited , and the Orient 
Theatre Company, Limited 

Messrs Payne & Co act as Soli- 
citors to all these concerns 
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Mr HENRY HAMILTON REM 
FR\ Solicitor Notary Pub) c and 
Patent Agent is senior member of 
one of the oldest legal firms m India 
He came to Calcutta m F bruarj 
i86j and after serving h s articles 
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passed successfully and « as admitte 
Mapartnermthebusinessinwliichhi 

father had \ ears before been scnio 
rnember That firm wa originall' 
styled Grant Remfrv andRogers an! 

heheldtheCov ernment Sol cilorshin 
Early m his profess onal career Mr 
Remfry ev^nced a great interest ir 
Industrial Lav In th rty five yean 
he has worked up a Patent Agen 
cy bus ness whch has now a com 
mandmg pos tion v ,th accredited 
fh A standing m ev ery quarter ol 

A large proport on ol the 

Patents granted m India for yean 
past h^e been obtaned through 
thestjleund« 
business is now carried on 

IS a member of numerous societies 
oS Ih'" otherwise His work 
ment Jf Codification and Improve 
ment of Law m British India i« 

» atoS*"* H'J^olwtheautho; 
?o PaS a" '"““-a L.kelj 
“ork l forthcommg 


Mr CH \RI ES LDW VRD D \LD 
M IN ‘^EAL M R cs (Fng ) l r c p 
( lond) {Cap/itn \oTtlern Beiigil 
t/oHH erf /*!//«) was 1 orn in they ir 
1864 at Leigh Dilamere Wiltshire 
and educated at University College 
London whence he qual li <I Mr 
Seal took Ii s d plomas in tlic year 
18SS Hcjiract sM at home lor some 
three years till in the year 1891 he 
came out to India to set iij pract cc 
in th T a dstrets \iltr some 
years spent as a mcrl cal i ractitioii r 
m Sylhet and the Tcra h came t( 
Darj elmg m 1897 where he has 
ever s ncc 1 fact sod Mr Hallw n 
Seal takes a cons lerallt nUrcst n 
V hinfotr ng and is Captam »f \ 
Squadron North rn I cngal Mount 
cd R lies He is a Miimc i al Com 
mssomrrfDarjycImg Hcsaloa 
I rom ncntlJrollKrofthcCialt King 
I ast Master of Lodge M mnt 
Everest Darj cl n the Mark 

lodge \(atman Ihggs anil ast 
First lrinc|al Mount Fvert-st 
Cliapter 

Mr THOMXS I OBLRT STO 
KOr Hamster was liorn alicck 
'if"' Surrey Dcccmlier atli 

183J His father Richard Stokoc 
was a doctor II went to chool at 
SI ooter s Hill marWoolwch ami 
afterward loMtllingI>oroiigh< ram 
mar School and was then articled to 
his uncle JohnStoko al llcvham 
in Non! iimlKrland He w a admit 
ted as a Sol c torinFngland m 1855 
ami after serving for some tune m the 
ofiicc of the LrnUr Sheriff of Corn 
wall he came out to Inlia early m 
1837 to the firm <f Jude Judge 
an I U atkms Diiniig the Mut ny 1 « 
scrv ed for ^me ( me as a Tr .0, er in 
tl^Bcngantomanry Cavalry I rom 
186 toi 869 lciyasa mcml rofthe 
firm of Judge Watl ns anlStokoe 
at w h cli time he returned home ami 
read (he Bar 1 emg called al (he 

Inner Tern] Ic in January i8r Hi 

r«ur„„[ t, Calcutta 

1873 ttlicii I c his I cen I ractisiag 


of h s life For the next two years 
he served as \ss slant to I role-ssor 
Dr J Kceng ami took liisd grcc as 
I li 1 > at the L 11 y ers ty of I riangcii 
Dr Sclitiltcn amveel m Ind a m the 
y car iSo m ce nncct on w ith Indigo 
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Doctor JOSFPH HFlVRirn 
aiAru-s SCHULTEN Pi „ 

Of 'the V ”0 

OJ the German Lmpir an I was 

the 5th August 1863 Hi. pursued 
h s studies at the Universities of 
Muenstcr and Erlangen m “ cr 
many wl di occunA five 


in I was engaged m j ursmts con 
ncclel with th s imlu try till 1901 
when he omnel an Mialytical and 
Cmsulting Lalmratory m Calcutta 
11 I 'll s n Row Tile 1 usmess 
gT wing rapidly Dr SchuHen re 
mivcd tohrgerpremisi n n chve 
Rnw Calcutta the M,s , ,n Row 
lalioratoryinviiigt 0 small f ir the 
w irkenlrii ted tohm Thr e well 
qualifi d assi lyms m emjloy 1 

underDr SchullcnaKluuI ow two 

ol the c I mg fully <|uilificl I uro 

1 can analy t cal c\i iris Dr Schul 
ten carries on tin. I usine sofan \in 
I) standi lorlerouallcommcrcii! 
agricultural and tccJin cal j roducls 
manure etc Megivisey/ert ev d 
nice 111 legal cases and imi orts pure 

0 ithhcaE a„ | scienl.f.c ,, |nrite 
llo s a mo„,l er „[ ,|,c Lu.l,chc 
Chcm.Bchere llsclnlt llcrlm (the 
ririmii Chemical Socict) ) aho ol the 

\ erom.smit D „l,chlr \ahrnnra 
raittil chemiker He has mil | shSl 

“S a':'"]!, 'r' 

1 enrage zur J ciintnibs fester 

01 1-ssays on Manures and their 
aclion composition ami use al „ 
f ssays on value of soil analvss 
ind on technical qu stions ^ 





Re\d HUGH MITCHELL 
LEWIS MA Head Master Bishop 
Cotton School Simla was born in 
England in the jear 1867 
receued his education at Marl 
borough College and as a scholar of 
University College Oxford He 
obtained 2nd class Honours in the 
Mathematical final schools m 1890 
After talking his de tee Mr Levvis 
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taugl t as an Assi fant Alaster first 
at Walton Lodge Cleveden and 
afterwards at Kings School 
Braton Somerset He was ap 
pointed Head Master of Bishop 
Cotton School Simla in 1901 and 
comm to India in the same year 
took up his duties in which position 
he has completed his fifth year 
28 


Mr PHAM BHUSVN AtUKCRJI 
B SC. (London) m R a s Inspector 
of Schools Presidency Div ision 
Bengal was born in the year 1B60 
m Bengal and after being partly 
educated at the Dacca College 
completed his education at (he 
University College London \ 
bnef record of his ncndcmic career 
may be of interest to friends of 
education m India it is noteworthy 
from the honours he obtameu 
, whilst a student m London he 
' being Gold Medilhst in Chemistry 
af University College and also 
securing honours m Botany and 
Philo ophy at the B Sc Examin 
ation of the London University 
In addition to the e he had in 1679 
obtained a pure of £5 at the 
tendon Matnculation examination 
a distinction never bcfoic attained 
by a Bengali student and in 1878 
he had won tie Gilchrist ^liolar 
ship of £100 tenabl for five years 
he also obtained two j rizcs m 
Philosophy and Looic at the Uni 
versity College London a recoril 
of scholastic successes which shew 
what can be attained by a native 
of Bengal if he be given proper 
facilities for work 
In 1883 Mr Mukerji was aj point 
ed by the Secretary of State 
{or India to the Svijierior Educa 
tional Service in India formerlv 
known as the Graded Educational 
Service now amalgamated with the 
Indian Educatirmal Service he 
being the first Ben ah gentleman 
thus appointed direct to this service 
from the India Office In the same 
year (1883) Mr Mukerji commenced 
his official duties being posted to 
the Bajsbahye College as Professor 
there and m 1887 was transferred 
m the same capacity to the Hooghly 


College where he al 0 officiated as 
Pnncipal for 3 hort time In 1807 
his services were transferred to the 
Prcsidencv College Calcutta as 
senior I rofessor of Ch mtstry anti 
m jgoi lie took cliargeof the office 
of In«j ector of ^^chools Pro idency 
Division tlie apjKimtmcnt which he 
now holds Besides the honours he 
obtained during his student s days 



he is a Member of (he Poyal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain 
and Ireland a Jlember ot the 
Asiatic Society of Ben al rellow of 
the Calcutta University and Hon 
orary Representative ol the League 
of the Empire and is al 0 Secretary 
to the Central Text Book Committee 
of Bengal As a Professor he 
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devoted himself to the cause of the 
diffusion of the knowledge of 
Western Science (especially Chem- 
istry) in Bengal, and as an Inspector 
of Schools much of his time has been 
spent on the introduction of the new 
scheme of vernacular education in 
the schools of his division His 
former pupils are now useful and 
prominent members of societ}' 
as law3'ers, doctors, engineers, 
professors, school masters, and 
magistrates 

OAK GROVE E I R HILL 
SCHOOLS (BOYS AND GIRLS’), 
situated at Jharipani, near 
Mussoorie The Hill Schools are 
the outcome of a wish on the 
part of the Directors and other 
authorities of the East Indian 
Railway Company to help those 
employes who cannot afford to 
send their children to England, by 
enabling them to give them a 
sound modern school education, 
under, as nearly as possible, English 
conditions 

For this purpose the Oak Grove 
Estate, which comprises 193 acres 
of land, was purchased, and the 
first building erected thereon This 
was opened on June ist, 1888, 
under the Head Mastership of Mr 
A C Chapman and was intended 
for boys and girls, the boys occu- 
pying one end of the building and 
the girls the other The schools, 
however, grew so rapidly that in 
1896 the adjoining estate of Jha- 
npani was purchased and a new 
school erected thereon for girls 
only, the boys taking over the 
whole of the original building on 
Oak Grove There was thus ac- 
commodation for about 240 boys m 
the old building, and about 150 
girls in the new one, but it is pos 
sible, without inconvenience, to 
take 246 boys and 154 girls, and 
this has been done on several oc- 
casions In spite, however, of the 
increased accommodation, the 
schools are not nearly large enough 
to take all the children who apply, 
as over too per year have, during 
the last few years, been refused 
admission It is thus quite pos- 
sible that both schools will have 
to be enlarged in the near future 
if they are to keep up their stand- 
ard of usefulness 

A hospital containing eighteen 
beds was erected in 1897 


This building is situated about 
half-way between the two schools, 
and has a well-stocked dispensarj^ 
quarters for two nurses, two wards 
for infectious cases, and two large 
wards for ordinary cases A native 
doctor also lives close by, and an 
European doctor (either the Civil 
Surgeon, 01 a retired R A M C 
officer) in Mussoorie is m charge 
A swimming-bath was added to 
the boys’ school m 1900 and has 
been found very useful Regu- 
lar instruction is given in swim- 
ming and hfe-saving, and many 
certificates and medals have been 
gained from the Life Saving 
Societj' of Great Britain 
In igo6 a technical school was 
built near the boys’ school where 
instruction in wood-work and 
iron-work will be given by a compe 
tent instructor at a very small fee 
The object of this school is not to 
teach carpentering or blacksmi th- 
ing but to tram the hand and eye 
by a course of instruction in the 
use of tools and drawing We 
believe this is the first attempt 
made m a European school to 
introduce this subject but, from the 
number of applications made by 
parents for their boys to receive 
instruction, it seems likelj' to 
become popular and, we hope, 
useful 

A bakery containing two large 
ovens, flour room, bread rooms, 
godowns, etc , was built some lew 
years ago and has proved a great 
success Flour is obtained from 
Delhi and the baking is in the 
hands of a native baker undei 
the supervision of a European 
Sergeant 

It should not be supposed that 
the pupils are entirely the children 
of East Indian Railway employes 
Some years ago arrangements were 
made by which children of the 
North-Western Railway employes 
could receive the benefits of the 
school and climate, and afterwards 
other railways were allowed to 
send children The majoritj' (ra- 
ther over half) are children from 
the East Indian Railway , then 
follows very closely the North 
Western Railway Other rail- 
ways send only a few, the O & R 
Railway probabl}^ being first with 
about fourteen 

The schools consist of three 
Departments, viz , Primary, Middle, 


and High, teaching according to 
the Government Code of the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh In 
addition to this, boys are prepared 
for Roorkee, the Survey Depart- 
ment, Medical College, and anj' 
other departmental examinations as 
ma3r be from time to time requii 
ed , and girls receive instruction 
in music according to the curri- 
culum of the London Trinity Col- 
lege of Music, many of them hav- 
ing received certificates in all 
grades Lately typewriting has 
been added to the many subjects 
taught , we hope shortly to give 
these girls a training in shorthand 
as well, so that, should the neces- 
sity arise, they will be able to earn 
their living as typists and short- 
hand writers 

Volunteering is a great feature 
in the boys’ training and receives 
ever3f encouragement from the 
Governors There are two large 
companies, each over 80 strong, 
fully officered by members of the 
teaching staff, well drilled, and 
fairly good at shooting The range 
IS on the estate, but at present is 
only up to 500 yards it is hoped 
to extend this very soon, so that 
the boys may get practice up to 
700 or 800 yards 
It has alwa3's been the aim of 
the Governors and Head Master 
to make these schools as self-con- 
tained as possible, they have thus 
each got their own laundries and 
drying houses, and a few years ago 
a Post Office was added where let 
ters, money orders, etc , are re- 
ceived and delivered The latter 
has been very useful to the school 
and has paid the Postal authorities 
very handsomely 
To facilitate communication 
between the two schools. Hospi- 
tal, and Head Master’s Office, a 
simple telephonic system was 
inaugurated a few years ago, and 
since then the Head Master’s 
office has also been connected with 
the Mussoorie system, it non 
being possible to talk to Mussoorie, 
Raj pur and Dehra This is a 
great boon as, if necessary, a Euro- 
pean doctor can be communicated 
with at any time of the day or 
night 

No notice about Oak Grove 
would be complete without refer- 
ence to the water-supply Strangers 
being taken round the school are 



usually’ stru k by the rows of 
brass taps in the lavatories and 
bathrooms and the question is 
commonij asked Where do jou 
get y)ur water from ’ The supply 
IS brought from the Mos j Fall 
in high pressure pipes led into si's 
lar e tanks filter d and then from 
them distributed all over the build 
Till the earthquake in 1905 
our daifj supplj vvis about 40 000 
gallons since then the largest 
prmg has di appeared and the 
supply decreased considerably 
Arran ements ate now being made 
which we ma^ agai i have \ ater 
in abundance 

The Head Masterof the e schools 
A C Chapi^^an served his 
apprenticeship for five jears at 
St Luke s School Chelsea Lon 
don S \\ and was trained at All 
Saints College Culhain Oson 
darm the ^ear iS/4 73 On 
leaving College he became an as 
sistant master at St James West 
mm ter and altenvards under 
the London School Board During 
this time he paid ^eveIal \i us to 
the best continental centres of 
education especiallj tho e of Swit 
zerland and Germany and the 
knowledge thus gamed has no 
doubt helped him m a most success 
ln\ career as a teacher America 
was also vi ited but at that time 
there was verv little to be learnt 
from the American sjstem of 
education 

Mr Chapman was engaged m 
London tn 1885 bj the Secretarv 
of State to come out to India as 
Officiatin Head Master of the Gov 
ernment Board ng School at Kur 
seong and rema ntd there till May 
1888 when he was appointed Head 
Master of the new schools then 
being built at Mu soorie bj the 
"East Indian Railway Company 
He arrived at Mussoone on May 
I th 1888 and found the school 
half built and unfurnished How 
ever on ] une 1st a start was made 
with 30 boy and work was canied 
on under the greatest difficulties 
Dur ng the next year the girl 
choolwas opened and the history 
of the schools since then is one 
of unqualified success 
Dur ng his career Mr Chapman 
Vas been elected a Member of the 
College of Free ptors a Fellow 
of the Royal Geographical Society 
^d of the Society of Arts 
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He IS a keen \olanteer and has 
been efficient every year from 
January 1868 havingserved m Ar 
tillerv Engineers Mounted Rifles 
and Rifles and passed througli 
nearly all ranks from bugler to 
Major He is in possession of the 
Lon® Service Medal and the 
Volunteer Officers Decoration and 
is now Officiating Commandant of 
the Mussoone ^lunteers 

Mrs A E Chapman the Head 
Mistress served her apprentice 
ship at St Mathew s Denmark 
Hill London SE and was train 
ed at the well known Home and 
Colonial Training College London 
during the years 1877 78 She 
was afterwards an Assistant Mis 
tress under the London School 
Board till she was enmged by the 
Secretary of Slate for India to 
come out here as Officiating Head 
Mi tress of the Government Board 
mg School at Kurseong In 1888 
Mrs Chapman vvas appointed Head 
Mistre of the Girls' Department 
of these schools, which post she 
has held ever since and no small 
shareof fhesuccessof OafcCroveis 
due to her energy and perseverance 

The PHILANDER SMITH COL 
LCCC N-imi Tal as at present 
constituted is the outcome of the 
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amalgamation of the Philander 
Smith Institute at Mussoone with 
the Oak Openings High School 
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at Nairn Tal Both establishments 
having been earned on under the 
auspices of the Alethodist Epis 
copal Church of America separately 
up to the commencement of 1(305 
At that date after earnest consid 
eration by a joint Committee re 
presenting both schools it was 
thought advi able to amalgamate 
the institutions The Philander 
Smith Institute was consequently 
transferred to Naim Tal and the 
amalgamated schools were earned 
on from the ist February 1005 
under the above title The PhU 
andcr Smith Institute was founded 
by the liberality of Mrs Philander 
Smith of Oak Park U S A as a 
memorial to her husband Oak 
Openings was cstablislied m the 
year 1883 by a missionary Dr 
\\augh and reached the zcnitli of 
Its popularity under the Revd 
Trank Tootc as Principal The 
prosperity which marked the pro 
gress of both institutions separately 
gives promise of an even more 
successful career as a consequence 
of the amalgamation The school 
premises are situated upon the 
Sherkadanda Hill the highest 
estate m Naim Tal This estate 
hes I 00 feet above the Nairn Tal 
Lake whicli isitscU some73oo(cet 
ibov e sea level The grounds cov er 
about 40 acres and the land at 
the back 0! the school being un 
Occupied by houses extends the 
actual range available for the ever 
CISC of the scholars There are 
four principal luildings giving ac 
commodation to the scholars and 
the staff The first is a large two 
stoned mansion which accommo 
dates the Head Master s fimilj 
the lady teachers the matron and 
contains the dormitories for the 
jumorboys The second is a three 
storeyed building of considerable 
dimensions which provides rooms 
for the masters clormitones for 
the senior boys and class rooms 
A third building contains a litce 
airy dining room a fine library and 
a few more dormitories Jlost of 
the class rooms are situated m a 
fourth building There are play 
grounds and tennis courts the best 
m the station in the fine grounds 
ol the institution also an up to 
date Cymnastum The air of these 
nill 1 exceptionally favourable 
to European youths and the School 
has always had a clean bill of 
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health Ca^es of a serious nature 
are extremely rare, only two having 
been recorded since 1899 The 
water-supply is obtained from the 
new Municipal Water Works The 
Institution IS to be congratulated 
on having as Principal, the Rev 
Frank S Ditto, a sound scholar with 
over twenty years’ experience in 



Mr R C Busker 

teaching He is ably aided b}' a 
Head Master of proved ability, R C 
Busher, jr a , and a staff of trained 
and experienced teachers from 
England and India The school 
course embraces preparation for the 
Government High Standard, the 
Allahabad University Entrance and 
First Examination in Arts, Roor 
kee Engineering College Entiance 
(Engineer and upper Subordinate 
Classes), Superior and Fourth Grade 
Accounts, the Government of India 
Secretariat, Forests, Surve}^, Salt 
and Medical Examinations Special 
attention is given to the preparation 
of students for entering the English 
and American Universities Reli- 
gious culture IS attended to m a 
broadminded manner No attempt 
IS made to influence boj^s towards 
anj'^ particular denomination 

Revd FRANK S DITTO, m x , 
STB, Principal, Philander Smith 
College, Naim 1 al, was born in Iowa, 
U S A , in the year 1865, and edu- 
cated at Public Schools He com- 
menced his career by teaching m 


public schools and was for one year a 
student at the Agricultural College 
His record is Kansan Agricultural 
College, 1885-86, B A , Washburn 
College, 1893 , S T B , De Pauw 
School of Theology, 1895 , Univer- 
sity of Chicago, 1898, Instructor 
m Greek, De Pauw School of Theol 
ogv, 1894-98, Instructor m Hebrew 
and English Bible, De Pauw Uni 
versity, 1898-1900 , Professor in 
same, igoo. Principal, Philander 
Smith Institute, Mussoorie, 1901- 
04 , Principal, Philander Smith 
College, Nairn Tal, 1905 

Mr R C BUSHER, m a , Head 
Master, Philander Smith College 
Naim Tal, was himself educated 
at the Philander Smith Institute 
when at Mussoorie He afterwards 
proceeded to the Allahabad Univer- 
sity where he obtained his B A 
degree in 1896, and attained the 
degree of Master of Arts two years 
afterwards, taking first place among 
all candidates of that year He 
rejoined the institute as a teacher 
in 1893 and was appointed Head 
Master in 1899 During 1905 Mr 
Busher toured England, Germany 
and the United States of America 
for the purpose of making a special 
study of School S3'stems 

Prof WILLIAM HASTINGS 
SHARP, M A , Professor of Logic 
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and Moral Philosophy, Elphmstone 
College, Bombay, was boin at 


Masuhpatam, in the Madras Presi- 
dency, in the year 1865 His school 
days were spent at Marlborough, 
and he joined Trinity College, 
Oxford, subsequently securing a 
1st class in Classical Moderations 
and a ist class in L it er ce 
Humantoies His first experience 
as a teacher was gamed in England, 
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where he was a schoolmaster from 
1888-1891 He was next selected 
to fill the chair of the Professor of 
Logic and Moral Philosophy in the 
Elphmstone College, Bombay, 
where he arrived in 1891 and began 
his work He has'acted as Principal 
of the Deccan College, Poona, in 
1899 and 1902-3 , and as Principal 
of the Elphmstone College in igox 
and 1905 Professor Sharji is a 
Fellow of the Bombay University, 
and has twice served on it*: 
Syndicate 

Mr FRANCIS GUY SELBY, M a , 
Principal of the Deccan College, 
Poona, was born in 1852 He was 
educated at Durham School and 
Wadham College, Oxford, taking his 
Degree in 1875 Two )'ears later 
he came to India as Professor 
of Logic and Moral Philosophy 
at the Deccan College and has 
been connected with it all these 
years, except during the short 
penod that he w'as Pnncipal of 
the Rajkumar College, Kathiaw'ar, 
reaching his present position 
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in iSqo Among the cducntcd 
people and the students of the 
Presidencj Pnncipal Selb) js\crj 
well knQ\m for his outspoken 
nature his devotion t< dutj as a 
man of his word and a trict dis 
ciplinanan Possessing these and 
man> other sterling qualities of 
heart and head it is but natural 
for him to expect his students 
to be imbued with the same He 
has wntten his name in the histor> 
of the education of the joutli of 
this Presidenc} bj thcdccpinlcrcst 
he takes in their intellectual moral 
and phjsical wellbeing Even 
those not ircctlj connected with 
the Deccan College have liad the 
benefit of his valuable adiice 
and if evidence were wanting in 
this direction it is onlj nece«sari 
to refer to the addrc<! delivered 
bj Pnncipal Selbj at the \nnital 
Cathenng in 1905 of the Students 
Brotherhood Bombay whit h 
dells with manj things of viiil 
interest to students and is full of 
practical viisdom and information 
valuable to students 

ST TOsEPH SCOLLECE \aini 
Tal United Provinces was csiab 
Itshed in the >ear 1889 ani opcnctl 
inthatjcarbv the then Liciilcnint 
Governor The Coll ge was ongi 
nallj founded b> the Capuchin 
Fathers who carried it on till 
the ‘icar l8q when it was handeil 
over to the Insh Chnstnn IJrothcra 
a famous educational organisation 
by the Right Reverend Dr P sci 
o c Bishop of \llahal ad So 
great v as the success of the trans 
ler that the numbers of tl e pupils 
rapidU mounted up and from tl c 
51 who were at the estillish 
ment at the time when taken over 
b) the Christian Brother till in 
1903 no fewer than 71 scholar 
were on the rolls of the College 
At present the number is 27G "I hi. 
Colleg IS now near the limit of it 
accommodation having quarters for 

30 boarders and class rooms for 00 
pupils including day scholars The 
College building which stands m its 
own fine grounds some 7 acciN m 
extent is situated on the Ajara 
patta Hill oppoiite th famous 
Na ni Tal Lake and adjoining 
Government House Tlie situation 
IS a splendid one for health as 
not being commanded by any 
other height m the n ighbourhood 


It enjoys the licMlh %i\ms brvercs 
to the full and the unmlcrrujitcd 
view from the College adds much lo 
the charm of its itiiation The 
itc IS about 1 030 feet abov tbc 
surface of the Lake and 7 4 ** 
above ca level 

\thl tics arc vvell boU«l after at 
St Joscplis Colleg anlilic«hol 
ars j os css football an i hockey 
teams of Rfeit excellence Vn 
extensive jUv ground has lieen 
(otmetl m the grounbinclolmga 
loiibl fivcscourinnla gvmna mm 
\s rcgvrdseducalioi thelrihChris 
tian Brother name is a ginrantce 
of the oundne s of the leaching 
Ofcoiire a in most Indian Mtin 
fional esUbh hments training for 
ti ePul he Sr\ ices forms a consider 
al le (art of lliectirnculum whcli 
incliiles the Fir t \ft$ thcSiij>c 
nor Gride \ccounis tlie ''Uf'cri r 
Police both D I artment of tic 
Rootkec Enpnecnng C H ge tl e 
Salt 0; lum lotesi and burvev 
Dciartmcnts and all tlrStanl 
ar Is of the European School Crxl 
including the High ^hool I or 
the moral training of the youths 
at the College the Christian Bro 
tilers refutation gives an alnolute 
guarantee 

Brother Columlian is the j resent 
I nncipaloftitcOiIlAc having taken 
over clwarge on the rotgnaiioii 
of Brother Holland m Juh 1905 
The staff consist* of ii Broil ers 
Secular Masters i Munsin 1 Mu ic 
nstructor an ! Matrons 

ST josriHS coiLirr 

hortli I ml Darechnf, con 

ducted In the Jesuit 1 altiers is 
beautifully situate I at an rtev atiori 
d ( 507 feet an I commati Is nn 
cxteusiv view of the snowy range 
of the Himalaya It is nlxiut Jwo 
miles from the railway station 
and aiwut a mile out t f town an 1 
was opened m 189 
Rector and I refect cf Stiulics — 
Revel J Mcunier sj 
Prefect of Discipline —Utvd I 
\ an Hovck s j 

Procurator — Kevd 1 ) Laencn s r 
Medical Officer — Major 1 
0 hmealy !ms Civil Surgei 11 

lecturer on Contriversy ^Thc 

Rod The Rector 
Professor of English Literature 
and Prefect of Studies m the 
^ coal Department -Rev-d p 
X Crolian ] & j 


Profes^rsof Mathematics —Rcvxl 
Pinton r al 5 J an 1 Revxl \ 
San den Berk s J 

I rofesjor of iJiysical Science and 
Chemistry — Rcval \ deCam 

pignctilles SJ 

Profcssorol 1 anguages History and 
fcograj hy —I evxl I) I^acncn s j 
Irofcssor of Vernacular — Mim 
hi Asruf Huvsam 

*5cvcn form masters ami five Su!>* 
I refects of l)i etj line 
irofessorof Drawing ami Music — 
Mr < \ Miller 

Inmarv I)c| artment —Mr I 
1 itrt cfal 1 III charge 
The course of stii he* is such a 
IS usually followed in a julbc 
scliool in freivration fir recog 
niseij filial <ch >ol certificates ami 
f>r various | ullic examination 
I itli al home and in India ‘Science 
(heotetical an I mactical is laugtit 
m the Sjtfcivl Def artment eJa % 
itvwing m the lower stan lard* 
\ mote a Iv-anrcil course of draw 
mg IS ptmnal in the wlin) school 
at an extra charge Music 1* also 
i| iional It IS rncourageil also 
ly the training of a Iras* land 
an 1 of 1 string 1 and loth a* useful 
comilrmenls of erlucvtion an I for 
sehml entertninmenls 
\oung men pcjxtmg (nr home 
etaminili ms (universities or engi 
neenng schools) and for 1 ootkee 
the Oi mm Department the S I 
‘'vlt Dei'iartment etc have sj*ea 
'll tuili n in the siiljccts that 
iieeil It 

There atr alxiul 00 l>o\» m the 
school livilcti into Sj»ecial 
High Dij vrtroent 'li I lie Dej art 
mcnl xnd Ittmvrv Dej Mtmeivi. 
The extensive jh\|,roim Is alUw 
f i1 umhnl ; r VI nn f r tlie 
grt let si cricket to« tl vl! -vn 1 
liockey Till re is room f ir all in 1 
the gimcs ire corn) ulsory There 
nrt nlso tcjml 1 iths two tenni 
courts igvinni mm bilhird til les 
for the seniors reading roomsind re 
creitinn r mins lor indoor gimes in 
the two I ivihon The Cuie/Cor/>j 
isilticlnd to thi Northern Bcngvl 
Moiinti I Ritlis I tlrirtft nrcjro- 
vuUd for tlic vinous sicti ms of stu 
d nts Then isnlson J rojKcK filte I 
chimicil ind phv icil hlKirilory 
1 4 ^ jer month 

lor ill the hoy* m the School Dc 
partmcnl k fixul extra charge 
of Rs 4 IS added for siicli items 
a* washing and rvj ain. me heal 
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attendance, hbrarj' and’gjfinnasium 
Entrance fee, Rs lo , games and 
picnics fees, Rs 15 ]iei annum 
The charges foi music lessons and 
drawing are extra 

The Revd J Mcumer, the 
present Rector, was ajijiointed in 
Ma}' 1902 He was hoin m tlie 
province of Hainaut (Belgium) and 
joined the Sociel} of Jesus at the 
age of 19 Having gone through the 
usual literal scientific and philo 
sophical courses of the Older, lie 
came to India in iSSS, and taught 
foi five jeais Latin and Jlathcma- 
tics in the Unneisitj Dejiartmeut 
at St Xavier’s College, Calcutta 
He was a member of the Jesuit jiarl) 
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end of 1888 and in Februar}' 1892, 
the little school wdiich existed at 
Sunn}' Bank was removed to its 
present site at Noith Point The 
school w'on rapidly a prominent 
position among the educational 
institutions ol India Beyond the 
contingent of boys w’ho passed 
the Entrance Examination of the 
Calcutta Unuersity, and later on 
the High School Examination un- 
der the European Code and the 
London Unucrsity Matriculation, 
some lesulls may be mentioned 
3 of the students w'on admission 
into Coopcis Hill, II into Roorkee, 
8 into the Superior Police Force, 
12 into the Opium Department. 


acter of those committed to their 
care A limited number of pupils 
of other Christian persuasions are 
also admitted ” Although it is im- 
possible to convey to an outsider 
a true and real idea of the spirit 
in w'hicli w'ork is done at North 
Point, yet a short description ol 
the general arrangements by which 
the object laid dowm in the pros- 
pectus is attained, wnll, w'e trust, 
be welcome to the reader 

The boys are divided into four 
sections, according to age and 
development 

I The Pnina>y Defariment for 
boys betw'een 7 and 10 years of 
age, as a rule They are under 



that went to Sumatiain May 1901 
to observe the eclipse of the sun 
The Special Department students, 
who have their own private room, 
are charged Rs 56 monthly for 
board and tuition 

Father Henry Depelchm, s j , is 
the founder of the institution At 
the age of 65, broken m health 
from his long and arduous labours 
in India and South Africa and 
while enjoying a comparative rest 
in his native Belgium, the grand 
old man, as he was called, volun- 
teered to come back to India m 
order to erect a college at Darjeel- 
ing Work was begun before the 
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5 into the N I Salt Department, 
4 into the Superior Accounts 
Branch Of these successful can- 
didates, a good many occupied first 
or second ulace on the list These re 
peated achievements forced North 
Point upon the public attention 
and the number of the students 
on the lolls increased from 137 
m 1892 to 222 m 1905 
We read in the prospectus 
“The object of the institution is 
to give European Catholic boys 
a sound education and the Fathers 
recognise as the most urgent and 
sacred part of their duty to cul- 
tivate the hearts and form the chai- 


the care of a special master and 
they have a separate playground, 
dOiTnitory, w ashing-room dressing- 
room, study-room and lefectory 
II The Middle Department is 
reciuited Irom the Pninaiy and 
from new-comers from about 10 
to 14 years of age They have 
also their separate playground, 
study-room, washing room, dress 
ing-room and dormitory 

III The High Department 
comprises the elder boys of the 
school department up to the High 
School class inclusive It is only 
in the dining-room that they are 
with the lower division boys 
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IV The special Deparimtui 
IS meant for young men who have 
finished the ordmarj course ot 
secondarv education and are 
preparing for some public exanu 
nation either m India or at home 
These joung gentl men have 
their own quarter each one 
being provided with a private 
room A full size billiard table 
an elegant and well lurnished 
reading room are placed at their 
disposal 

The Ci< riciiliim of studies in 
the School Department is designed 
to include the subjects whose edu 
cational value is recognised The 
study of English occupies the first 
place Latin and French come 
next then Mathematics His 
toiy and Geo raphj Elementary 
Drawing is tau ht in the lover 
classes whilst a more advanced 
couise IS optional in the whole 
school and taught at an e\tr 
charge So is music In the High 
Department various branche arc 
specialised according to the re 
fluirements of public examinations 
A practical laboratory both for 
Chemi try and Physical Sci nee is 
at the disposal of the students 
This curriculum is an excellent 
preparation lor the many boys who 
intend completing their studies at 
home Within the years 1904 
and lao^ no less than 30 stu 
dents left North Point for Eng 
land and the utce s they have 
obtained is amjle testimony to the 
soundness of their previous school 
work 

The Rector is the sole manager 
He has however a board ol advisers 
who are consulted in matters oi 
importance Under him there arc 
the Procurator who has charge of 
the college finances the Prefect ot 
Discipline and the Prefect of Studies. 
The Prefect of Discipline is respon 
sible for the observ ance of the rules 
the management ol the games 
volunteering and sundry arrange 
merits He is the mam mdvwdual 
factor in that part of education 
which regards the formation of 
character He works with a staff 
of sub-prefects V ho have charge of 
the boys out of school hours The 
leaching Fathers are thus free to 
devote their time entirely to class 
matters 

MoUo — Sursum Corda 

Co/oufj-r-Dark and Light Blue 
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ST PAUL S SCHOqi 
Darjeeling Tins Public School i 
situated amid glonous scenerv 
hi h upon the crest ol the hill 
above Darjeeling abcut jiiidwiy 
between tbit tat n nd Ih III* 
tarv Sanitaimm t Jalapahai The 
school bmldin(,s which re verv 

large commodious and massively 
built o ciipv a rocky iilateau which 
has been lormed by cutting down 
the crest if the hill upon which 
th bill din s are situated \ fiiit 
stretch if ground has thus lieeii 
leated large enough I0i th pric 
tice of tv TV description ol athletic 
sports in which the toys of the 
school excel The discipline of the 
school IS c ndiicted on the English 
model and there is p actically no 
thing to choose between the tone 
of St Paul s Darjeeling and that of 
the great Engli h Public Schools 
The Head Master the Rev d E A 
Newton is an old Wvkehamist 
and he has inlused the \\ mchester 
spirit among the English and Anglo 
Indian lads who pursue their edii 
cation under his tutorship The 
staff of Masters who assist him in 
his important duties are all Fnglish 
Varsitvmen and the whole vstem 
make lor turning out men with the 
stamp of Cngh h culture upon them 
St Paul s Darjeeling is indeed a 
great boon to the many English 
people settled m Indiawhoareindis 
solubty wedded to the English Public 
School system and who would in 
default of such an institution be 
comp lied to send away tl etrsons to 
England At St Paul s they obtain 
the parliculai advantage they 
insist upon without the neces ity 
for long partings The beginnings 
of St Paul 5 School date back about 
three quarters of a century when 
a training school vas started for 
the Chorister of St Paul C-athe 
dral Calcutta In the year 1863 
the estabhshment was transferred 
to Darjeelin" to be out of the heat 
of the plains and in a ditr ate suited 
to give fwW development to growinc 
European lad In the fresh cool 
air of the hills under the shadow 
of Kinchmjungha and backed by 
Mount Eyere t the chool has 
grown till it has reached its 
present commanding position The 
education at St Paul s is classical 
on the English model hut with 
every attention paid to training 
boys to enter the various Depart 


ments of the Government services 
m India The Head Master and 
Staff are all highly educated 
ollege bred English gentlemen as 
competent to impart manners as 
instruction 'ks might bt exj ected 
the grea est car is taken to j ro 
mote athletics and the St Paul 
team have highlv distingui lied 
themselves in football ciicket 
hockey and other Fngli h national 
game The \ oliinfeer Cadet Corp 
of the chool is well trained and efti 
cicnt India is full of successful 
men who owe their education and 
early training to St Paul s School 

Revd ERNEST ALFRED 
NEYiTON fCantab) 



R d b A N EV O 
Rector of St Paul s School Dar 
jeeling is the second son of J B 
Newton Esq of Sunnylands St 
Mary s Church Torquay' who prac 
tiscd formerly in Lu erpool as a part 
ner in the firmof Messrs Laces Bird 
Newton and Richardson Solicitors 
He was a scholar of \\ mchester Col 
lege and went up to King s College 
Cambridge for his University course 
Took his degree of Bachelor of 
Arts in 1890 Gained Honours in 
Theology Took hi Master of Arts 
degree m 1894 He was Secretary 
of the Cambridge Union Society 
and President of Cambridge Unv 
versity Swimming Club He was 
ordained Deacon in 1892 and Priest 
m 1893 in the Diocese of Oxford 
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The Rev'd Mr Newton was appoint- 
ed Curate of A3']esbury in 1802, 
continuing m this office till 1894, 
wdien he was appointed Secretaij 
of the National Societ\, Not thorn 
Province, holding the post till he 
received the appointment of Assist- 
ant Secretar} of the Chinch Aimv 
in iSg6, which he relinquished 
when appointed Curate-in-Charge of 
Cookham, Berkshire He held this 
cure till i8gg when he was selected 
bj Bishop Welldon of Calcutta 
to take charge of St Paul’s School, 
Darjeeling He came to India in the 
same 5 ear and has conducted the 
school wn til conspicuous success evei 
since The Revd Mr Newton is 
the Author of the following Literarj' 
w'orks “ The Storj' of the New’ 
Testament ” “ The Storj' of the Old 
Testament ” “In Double Harness" 
(Dialogues) “ Here and There ’’ 
(Ljtics) He w'as Editor of the 
Granta, 1888-9, and is Editor of the 
Cttlcuitn Review since 1905 He is 
married, his w'lfe being Violet, j'oung- 
est daughter of the late Rc\d 
Canon Know'les, Principal, St Bees 
Theological College, Cumberland 

WELLESLEY GIRLS’ HIGH 
SCHOOL, Nairn Tal This Insti 
tution w as founded bj' a body of 
Christian ladies m America for the 
purpose of affording high class 
scholastic training for the daughters 
of missionaries and Europeans gene- 
rally in India The establishment 
standson an estateof seventeen acres 
on the w’est side of the Nairn Tal 
Lake, about equidistant from either 
end The Situation IS extremely well 
sheltered, and the spot is a verjf 
favourable one for the needs of such 
a school The main building of the 
school IS a large and imposing 
edifice, specially adapted to meet the 
requirements of a modern school for 
young ladles There is also a school 
house 75 feet by 40 feet, a commo- 
dious music house, and an infirmary 
with large airy rooms The study 
hall and class rooms are furnished 
with the latest pattern of desks A 
studio IS provided, lighted by a sky- 
light, in which are contained copies, 
models and all else to render it 
complete Twelve practice rooms 
and a concert room are provided 
in the music house The concert 
room IS furnished with two pianos 
for practising duets, an American 
organ and a clavier In all, there 


are 21 instruments for the use of 
the pupils The dormitories in the 
school buildings arc airj' and w'ell 
lighted Indnidual bathing rooms 
adjoin the dressing looms The 
diningliall can seat one hundred and 
sixty' with case The jiresent Prin 
cipal Miss Easton, succeeded Miss 
Knowles w'ho was originally' sent 
out from Amciica to start the insti 
tution and who earned on the school 
to success in a phenomenally short 
time dui ing her incumbency' Before 
taking up her present duties Miss 
Easton had most successfully' con- 
ducted asimilar school atCawmpore 
Under Miss Easton's care Wellesley' 
has taken front rank among similar 
institutions Miss Easton has long 
had the assistance of Miss Sellers, 
B A , as Vice Princijial, who is a 
teacher of exceptional ability and 
attainments The staff is made of 
trained teachers from England and 
America None but certificated 
teachers are employ'ed The school 
is regularly inspected by officers of 
the Government Educational De- 
partment who have uniformly been 
complimentary' in their reports As 
regards health, the school has a very 
satisfactory' record , the medical 
officer reports that Wellesley gives 
very little trouble Religious instruc 
tion is carefully attended to A 
course of Scripture prescribed by 
the Missionary' Committee is taught 
in every standard and at the close 
of the year the pupils are examined 
by the Committee 

Mr WILLIAM HENRY ARDEN 
WOOD, MX, FCS, FRGS, Prin- 
cipal of La MariinRre College, Calcutta, 
eldest son of the Revd J Wood, m a 
(OxoN ), was born in England in 1858 
He was educated at Manchester Gram- 
mar School, whence he proceeded with 
a Brackenbury Scholarship to Christ 
Church, Oxford, at which College he 
had previously won an open Junior 
Studentship After taking his degree 
in the Honour School of Natural 
Science in 1881, Mr Wood was for a 
time Private Secretary to the Hon’ble 
Auberon Herbert, formerly M P for 
Nottingham, and was subsequently 
Assistant Master in Grantham Grammar 
School In 1885 Mr Wood came out 
to India as Senior Assistant IMasterin 
La Martinihre College, and in 18S9 he 
became Principal of Victoria College, 
Cooch Behar In 1892 Mr Wood 
returned to^LaMartiniere as Principal 


La Martimere is one of the oldest 
endow'ed schools for boys of European 
descent in India, and old Martmitre 
boys me to be found occujjymg import- 
ant and responsible positions, not only 
in India, but in most other parts of the 
world Ihe success of the school in 
games IS well known During his tenure 
of office at La Martimere Mr Wood has 
reorganised the educational system of 
the school, and by introducing the 
Cambridge University Local Examina 
(loi)s has brought its work into touch 
with work of the same character in 
England Mr Wood has taken an 
active part in work connected withUni- 
\ersity education During the last 
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twenty yearshe has examined frequently 
for Calcutta and the Punjab Univer- 
sities He IS a Fellow of the Calcutta 
University, and was elected a member 
of tfie Provisional Syndicate appointed 
after the passing of the Indian Univer- 
sities Act He was also one of the 
original promoters of the Calcutta Uni- 
versity Teachers’ Association, which 
now numbers among its members the 
professorial staff of the leading Univer- 
sity Colleges, and was its first President 
Mr Wood has devoted much attention 
to geography as a science, and desires 
to see the subject take its proper place 
in University education in India, as it 
IS now doing in England and America 
He has published “A Short Geography 
of Bengal” (G Bell and Sons, London), 
and“ A General Geography for Schools 
in India” (Macmillan & Co), which 
has been several times reprinted 
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THE BENGAL CHAMBER OF 
COMMEECF 
The History of a Great 
Institutiow 

The sto y of the gro th of Calcutta 
and the great e pa s on of its business 
IS a f sc nating one The last hund ed 
years have Wit essed the t ansforma 
lion of the trad g station establ shed 
by stubbo n Job Cha nock into a 
flourish g c ty that now cont ols the 
Yast t ade of a huge pro nee and has 
developed into th capital of Ind a 
Eve y year h s seen the resources of 
29 


Bengal increaseand mult ply and the 
commerce of Calcutta g ow m volume 
and imporhnce The ever mounting 
trade h ures of tl e last fifty years are 
eloquent of the enterp ise of Calcutta 
merchants and the rich resources that 
1 e behind the p ospenty of the city 
The period \ hen the busme s m 
terests n Calcutta first combine I for 
organization dates back to 1838 vhen 
whalvr s tyledthe Calcutta Chamber 
of Commerce v s established \ ery 
I (tie IS known of this Association 
There is howeve on record a letter 
dated December 1833 addressed to 


the Merchants of Calcutta calling on 
them to slate their views with regard 
to a proposal to compile a half yearly 
statement of the imports into Calculti 
It 15 very possibly this letter which 
inspired the creation of the Calcutta 
Chamber of Commerce which was 
destined to n erge after a few years into 
the Beng 1 Chamber of Commerce 
Twenty five firms subsenbed to this 
letter and only one of these ftttis — 
Messrs Gillanders Arbuthnot S. ^ — 
exists to day under the name it then 
bore Messrs Mackenzie Lyall &. Co 
though not among the signatories of 
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the letter, ilso cirry on busmens to day 
under the same name and st) le as in 
1835 AUlioiigh there is no written 
record of the work done hy the Calcutta 
Chariiher of Commerce in its nineteen 
years of eMsteoce, It must have < learly 
lirouglu liome to tlie mercinnts of Cal- 
cutta the practical \aluL of oiganirUion 

In iS^3 the Bengal Cliam'ier of 
Commerce came into csistence, and the 
Cilcuita Chamber ceased to be, afiei 
doing Its work in serving as tlie founda 
tion for the more \igorous institution 

When the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce was founded m 1S53 it had 
a membership roll of 86 Calcutta mem 
bers and eighteen mofosiil members 
Ihe Committee that was tlia'ged 
with the construction of the nca 
Chamber was composed of the 
following gentlemen — Mr J J 
Mackcn.sie, of Messrs iM icKilloj) 
Stewart & Co , Mr IV W Keitleue'l, 
of Mes rs Kettlewell, Drabble & Co 
(now kfessis Keiilewell, Bullen t'l Co ), 
and Mr D IMackmla), of Messrs 
Gil'anders, Arhuthnot \ Co At the 
special meeting on 14th l\fay 185-5, 
when the Chamber finally took shape, 
a special vote of thanks was accorded 
to Mr W IV Kettlewell for his woik 
in connection with the project Ihe 
following gentlemen constituted the 
first CommiCtre of the Chamber — 
Mr J J Mackenzie, Piesident, ilfr D 
Mackinlaj', Vice-President, Mr David 
Cowie, Mr T S Elliott, Mr IV IV 
Kettlewell, Hfr C B Skinner, and 
Mr T P Mtekelijan, 

The Presidents 

The list of Presidents who have 
held office since Jlr J J Mackenzie 
first presided ovpi the dehheraiions of 
the Cliamber make a distingiiislied roll 

itfr Mackenzie held office from the 
i-t Mav 1853 to M ly 1851; He was 
succeeded hy Mi David Cowie, who 
held office for tlnee jeais, fiom 1855 
101858 Mr n Mickiniav of Rfessrs 
Gillinders, Aibnihnm & Co, held the 
p (siiion for two je.ars, from 1858 to 
i860, and be was succeeded bj Mr 
7 N Bnllen, of Mva rs Kettlewell, 
B illen ' b'l acted as I’lestdent from 
1860 to i86 fiom 1862 to 1S63, .an 1 
from Ma^ 1864 ro May j ^66 'Imong 
other leading men hams who have he'd 
the posiiion of President are — Ihe 
late Mr F Schiller, of Messrs 
Borradiile, SclnUer & Co, who was 
Piesident in 1866 ThelaieMr R J 
Bullen Smith, c s i , of Messrs Jardine, 


Skinner & Co , the late Mr George 
Yule of ilfessrs Andrew Yule & Co , 
the late Mr J J J Keswick, of Messrs 
Jardine, Skinner iC Co , Mr H B H 
I urner, c i 1 , of Messrs J urner, 
Morrison & Co , the lite Mr Robert 
Steel, c s I , of Messis R Steel vk Co , 
Sir Alexander II ilson, of Messrs 
Jardine, Skinner &. Co , Sir James L 
Mackay, c c M G , k c i 1 , of Messrs 
M ickinnon, Mackenzie & Co , Sir 
Purick Plajfair. kt, c t r, of Messrs 
Barry & Co , Sir Allan Arlliiir, kt, 
of Messis Ewing & Co , Sir Montague 
I timer, kt, of Afessrs Mackinnon, 
^faekenzle K' Co, the lion Mr E 
Calil-, of iMessrs Birdil Co , and the 
present Piesident, the How Mr A A 
Apear, of Itfessrs Apear A C o 

1 he first Secretary of the Chamber 
was Mr I M Rohinson, wlio onij 
however held ofiice for a }ear, and he 
was succeeded in Maj 1854 b) 
Mr TT IV I Wood, who held the 
appo.ntment for tiirt) jears, retiring 
in 1884 Mr Wood was succeeded bj 
Mr J F Riiiheiford, whoafteronlj a 
few monlivs’ service was unfortuuatel) 
removed bj death Mr S E J Clarke 
was then ippomted, and he remained 
as Sec-etai) of the Chamber for eleven 
and a halt jears until Ins death m 
Januar) 1897 Mr e^Iarke’s connec- 
tion with the Chamber will long be 
remembered as a fruitful one Great 
activity was then displajed in all 
directions, and the influence of the 
Chamber was widely felt 

In 1897 the present Secretnrv, Mr 
IV Parsons, who had been Assi-tant 
Secretary for the previous five jears, 
was appointed, and the scope of Ins 
work IS sufficiently indicated by the 
many important questions that the 
Chamber nas of late )ears taken up 
and the splendid results achieved for 
the commercial community 

The Work of the Chambek 

In reviewing the work of an 
important institution like the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce, ills of course 
Old) possible to give a mere outline 
and oily to indicate the very great 
influeme ii has t veiled on the fortunes 
of the ProMi'ce 1 oid Cmzon, inm 
self a wondeifnl organizt-i, was nut slow 
to It cognize the gie It woik done by the 
Committee, and he gave an idta of 
the value lie utarhed to its influence 
at the metnotable dinner held on the 
1 2th February V903 to celebrate the 
Fiftietli Anmveisary of the Chamber 
of Commerce 


During the course of the Viceroj’s 
speecli, probably the most business 
like and inspiring oration from the 
commercial point of view ev'er deliver 
ed by an Indian Vicero)— he took 
occasion to outline the many reforms 
that Jie contemplated, particular)} 
those touching on commercial matters 
He then took the country into his 
confukiice with regard to many big 
schemes, for the commercial advance 
inent of India, schemes that are now 
being realised And, in making the 
occisioii tlie medium for Ins pro 
noiincements, he paid a well deserved 
compliment to the influence and im 
portance of tlie Chamber He referred 
to the creation of a Department of 
Commerce, which has since been 
fiimly established, and the great help 
afforded luni by the Cliamher of 
Commerce in the matter 1 he Vicero) 
was insistent on the fact that the 
Government machine needed the 
business element to vilalise it "After 
an expel lence of four jears in this 
countr), Ido not hesitate to say that 
we are tr) mg to run this Empire with 
a staff that would be considered made 
qiiate in a second class European 
kingdom We came Iiere as traders, 
we developed into conquerors, and 
long since we were turned into ad 
mimstrators But now the Government 
of India are expected to be much 
more We are requiiea to be up to 
date and to know ever) thing about 
agriculture, commerce, emigration, 
labour, shipping, customs, the apiilica 
tion of science to every form of 
production, the secrets of coal, iron, 
steel, salt, oil, tea, cotton, indigo and 
jute T he fact is that we have not jet 
expanded to the needs of the new "iitu 
atton You cannot in a moment take a 
race of specially trained admmisirators 
and expect them to develop the capaci 
ties of the merchant Graduallj, 

but suielv, we shall nuke things right 
I am the last man to propose the 
multiplication of posts or the creation 
of sinecures We must have speci il 
depnitnvents and special men over them 
to deal will) sjiecial jobs, instead of 
allowing terhnical subjects (o he dealt 
with at the end of a daj’s work by a 
tiled out civilian ” 

For this nearty appreciation of Ihe 
business needs of ti’e conmiuniiv, Lord 
C 11 f z o n was heartily applauded 
“AlreAv,” he went on to say, “m my 
tune we have done a good deal in tins 
respect We have placed education and 
archieology under expert heads We 


have brou ht out m ning experts to 
inspect our nines We have importea 
aGoiern ent archite t to punfy out 
eeregtous taste W have c eatcd a 
UcP rtment ({ Agriculture with an 
InsiectorGenenl at its held and e 
now propo e i ith ihe aid of the 
muniricenl donation that 1 receitljr 
eceived from a wealthy American 
gentleman M Phijp to un fy m 
one place all the various depart nems 
of scient fc inve tijitl on m co nectioii 
with agncu tuie 

The creation of th Pusa Ag icul 
tutal ®t&iion with ts e pe t staff and 
Its splendid m dune y for onducting 
ag cultural cape ivne its has since 
been completed and its value to the 
CQtnmetci t co mun t/ is beio d all 
doubt One moreni tter m which the 
commercial i ofld s under del t of 
grant detoIodC *oni thecreatioi 
of the Ralvaj Boa d He refe red 
to tl IS project if o at the An iiversat) 
Banquet Ihavel I ad my eye on 
Railways and it Ins al ajs been y 
hope befo e I leave India to do so ne 
tlin tont Juce a mo e commercal 
and a less depa mtental eleiicnt into 
th ir adnnist lion Tl ere tube 
no qutstio that the Railvay Boa d 
Composed as it is of practical and 
e pe enced men will bi Indar 
Rail ys more into touch \ itli tne 
neeas of the com nunity 
Alihou 1 Lord Curzon n li s 1 is 
tone 1 speech dealt with the broadest 
a peccs of comme cial life it is si n 
ilcai t that 1 e dwelt a len th on tl e 
needs of Calcutta t elf It must not 
be fo gotten a d the Be al Chamber 
of Co merce 1 ave hot n themsel es 
al ve to the matter tl at C Icutta is 
the port o a g e t Pro i ce a d Ihat 
as oinmetce p og esse tliecty nail 
Its aspects must be ad ad quate 
An unclean c ty of e il eput a non 
the nri ons would have a te nbly bad 
effect 01 t ide a d it is for il i jf 
for nohgher eflson that the Bengal 
Cl a tbei of Comne ce has d vot d 
so vuu h at ent on to the question of 
improving ine city In tl e speech 
made by Lord Cur on he eloquemly 
pictured the Calcutta of the future 
while touching realistically on the 
unpe fections of the present cny 
There is he sa d the vast and 
unsettled problem of the inter or of 
cuy the cooesed areas that 
skulk behind a fri ge of palaces the 
huge palpitating slums What are we 
go ng to do with them ? 1 hen in 

answer to his query he outi ned the 
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ohrects of (he Calcutta Improvement 
Set me So V ) d rfviUy did the pos 
sibUies of CdwXta a^^ al to the 
tnn I tioci of Lord C foi (hat he 
sa d s el mes vhen I c iitem 
plvte the ] os »b hue th et orvnous 
possibilities of th s i lie I al ost 
f5el__jQu niaj re ard it as a strange 
atttb i on — as if tie » 1 laid do vn the 
post of V ceroy I sf ould like to be 
cone Chaunvan of the Calcitta Cor 
poration Perl aps if I 

e e Cha rma r of (he M niai alit) I 
should exact rather large coiidid ns 
1 si ould require ten year of office 
s ifficierii c 1 and a free I and Give 
rre tho e commod t cs and I would 
underiaL to make il i cty the 
p ide of Asia and a model of the 
Ea ( rn Uold I ould open out 
all your cro ded quarters and slums 
I ould employ electricity as the 
un e sal iHu nu ant I v ould have a 
splendd service of rucr st imboais 
for It IS astoiilmg to me liov 
I tile use IS made of the nv r by t1 e 
ordina y res dents of Cal gtia 1 
would have all tl e qua t s of the 
torn conne ted by a service of 
suburban ralways or elect ic tM 

Long after 1 have gone I 
$ all tudy th records of yoor p o 
ceed n sand shall never ceateio rrga d 
It as a pride that for a nuiulier of tl e 
1 rdet ivol; g years of my fife I 
nasaclzei nd a son of this great 
iiiipe lal city 

It IS needless to say tl at this 
inspirii g peed of Cord Cii son s 
1 ade a great impress on It brou ht 
VI iiHy Lef re people the crndition 
and Ihe jossrbilties of Calcuita 
Ihe Chamber of Con merce has 
ah ajs been keenly av a e of the 
ne e sity of mpro mg tl e c ty but 
tl 5 direct aj peal i ei t far to stimulate 
interest m those vho v ere jeflaps 
so ewint indifferent to tie ll}S> 
r eds of lie city The val le of the 
Chamber of Commerce to the com 
m unity apart from us u n i q i e 
p s lion a the Parha nent of Com 
n er e rests o j jjs vigilance fo tl e 
public I terest It has served f iih 
fully in this direction in keeping the 
necess ly fo (he improvement of 
C Icutta before the Government and 
p opie The special comrneTcnl 
p obl ms of (he city are the condition 
of the river and wharves (be railways 
and t il ay statio s and the stale of 
the comoiun cat ons gene ally It is 
a vital n aWe though tl at the health 
of the cily should be guarded 


aj: 

ria ue lias f'r yCWs claim d «s 
thousands fviciinis 1 csi les lianipcr 
uvo t lie I uh fo e n counires the 
t rnbl inortaliiy Ins ad cied d sas 
ir u lytliel I aur market lliegriviiy 
of tl ese CO n ifeetvcies has not been 
lost 0 1 tic Cl anti er of I on nier e 
and It lias done valualle i oik m 
u g ng ) eventive and special ii ea ur s 
against the sp e d of the di ease Its 
po rfiil voic has h en raised gain 
and a n n prot st «th at tfT ct 
The Chamber has earned the grati 
tude of the community not only for 
laying public needs before the Gov 
emment but by its dignified defence 
of public interests Not only mmer 
cantile matters has it proved itself 
the champon of the public welfare 
but m political and imperial affairs 
It has stood out strongly and made 
the weight of Its influence felt It 
would be difficult to give tn detail 
the many occasions when U has con 
V uously oppo ed or supported the 
Government but its record has been 
a triumphant one until the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce has come 
to be recognued as a very con 
sideraWe factor in (he government 
of the country When the cnor 
mou; inferests mvoUcci are consid 
ered and tJte grea' strides that 
the business of the Province has 
made this is hardly to be wondered 
at When the merchants of Cal 
cutti were first impressed with the 
utility of combination the tnde of 
Calcutta was insignificant compared 
with what it IS to day Tea was 
almost Unknown and when the 
Chamber was founded the great 
jute industry of BencUl was just 
struggling into existence and Ih 
value of jute exported did not 
amount to more tnan X2 lakhs of 
rupees a year Bengal has now 
thirty four mills with an estimated 
annual output valued at about 
1 crores of rupees The coal in 
dustry during the last fifty years 
has come into existence and assumed 
biG proportions and on all sv<ks tha 
industrial activity has developed 
and increased enormously It i 
difficult to believe that fifty years 
ago India had but one short line 
of railway twenty miles m length 
open for traffic There are now 
about twenty siv thousand miles 
open The tonnage of ships arnv mg 
in Calcutta m fifty years has risen 
from 411 735 tons a year to 
4533048 tons 
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Rliuospi ct 

When scanning the principal nun 
of the Bengal Chainher of Coninierce 
It IS significant to learn tint the first 
subject which attracted the attention 
of the Chamber, as far back as 1853, 
was the state of the Rner Ilughh In 
the first of a long series of weight) and 
important letters, a communication was 
addressed to the Go\ eminent of 
Bengal, dated 27th iMa) 1S33, in which 
the danger to which navigation was sub 
jected was forcibl) pointed out So 
bad were affairs then that it was ad 
\anced that the dangerous state of na\ 1- 
gation threatened “at no distant period 
to render access to the Port of Cal- 
cutta altogether impracticable for 
any vessels but those of the small- 
est tonnage " How effective has 
been the watchfulness of the Cham- 
ber backed by the strenuous and 
successful efforts of the Port Trust 
IS evidenced by the fact that now 
great steamers drawing over 27 feet 
daily negotiate the difficult passage 
of the Hughli 

In the very first year of its e\ist- 
ence the Committee of the Chamber 
prepared a petition for presentation 
to the Imperial Parliament outlining 
the needs of the communitj? and 
praying for a renewal of the Honour- 
able East India Company’s 
Charter , — 

The needs of India fifty 3'ears 
ago may be summed up in this 
petition , — 

(1) The general defective state 
of the internal communications of 
India 

(2) The imperfect state of the 
existing roads, rivers and canals 

(3) The great want of railways 
and the long delay m their construc- 
tion 

(4) The high charges for post- 
age, and the slowness of the Dak 

(5) The heavy duty on salt 

(6) The delay in the adminis- 
tration of justice m the Mofussil 
Courts 

(7) The great expense of law 
and receipt stamps 

(8) The imperfect and undigest- 
ed state of the law as laid down 
in the Company's regulations 

(g) The inconsistency of the 
Usury Law^s 

(10) The uncertainty of Land 
Tenures 

This may be taken as a fairly 
comprehensive sketch of the needs 
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of the civil community of Bengal 
in the daj's of "John Company" 
But tlic jietition itself w'as never 
foniardcd to England Owing to 
the rapidity W'lth winch the India 
Bill was jiushcd m both Houses of 
Parliment, it was considered doubt- 
ful W'hether it would arrne in time 
for consideration 
In 1857 came the tragedy of the 
Miitin)', and during that fateful year 
the Chamber of Commerce addressed 
a petition to Parliament in the fol- 
low mg terms ‘ ‘That Parliament w ill 
adopt such measures as niaj' be nec- 
essary for removing the Government 
of this country from the East India 
Company and substituting in its 
place the direct Government of Her 
I\Iajcsty the Queen, with an ojien 
Legislatnc Council suitable to the 
requirements of the country and 
compatible with British suprcmac}', 
and Queen s Courts presided o\ er b\ 
trained law'yers, with the English 
language as official Court language ’ ’ 
Till": memorial had been forwarded to 
Parliament before being submitted 
to the members of the Cliamber, and 
the Committee of the Chamber were 
asked to support it The Committee, 
how'ev er, considering the action of 
the s giiatorics to the memorial to 
be unconstitutional, refused to sup 
port It, and as a Resolution w'as car- 
ried at a special general meeting of 
members, m favour of endorsing 
it, the Committee resigned as a 
protest Almost in all respects 
eients justified the memorial when 
at the close of the Mutiny the 
British Goveniment took over direct 
control of India from the hands 
of the East India Companj' 

The Royal Exchange 
It W'as at tins period that the pro- 
ject of establishing a commercial 
Exchange in Calcutta was mooted 
At a general meeting of the Chamber 
on the 30th November 1857, the 
scheme w'as inaugurated One 
hundred and thirty eight subscrib- 
ers W'ere at once registered, and 
in May 1858 a special meeting was 
held to frame rules and regulations, 
and on the ist July of the same 
year the Exchange was opened 
Though it was directly inspired 
by the Chamber of Commerce it 
was managed independently by a 
Committee In 1867 it was unan- 
imously decided that the name 
of the Exchange should be altered 


to the Broker’s Exchange It 
W’as in 1881 that the scheme for a 
Jfercantile Exchange took active 
shape, and tlie matter W'as discussed 
at length by the Chamber of Com- 
merce But it W’as not until 1893, 
w’hen Sir James L Mackay w'as 
President of the Chamber of Com- 
merce that the project W'as actually 
initiated and b)' special permission 
of the late Queen Victoria it W'as 
called the "Royal Exchange " 

It was necessar)' in order to 
carry out this scheme that the 
Chamber should be incorporated 
under section 26 of the Indian 
Companies Act, 1882 and it pur- 
chased by the issue of a Debenture 
Loan, the premises of the Oriental 
Bank Corporation which are now' 
known as the Rojal Exchange 
Budding In 1894 the opening 
was celebrated by a grand banquet 
to the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
the retiring Viceroy The Roj'al 
Exchange now has a roll of over 
600 members, and it has proved of 
the utmost value to the mercantile 
community of Calcutta Tradition 
marks out the budding as having 
once been the residence of Sir 
Philip Francis, the erratic states- 
man whose name is perhaps best 
known in connection w’lth the duel 
which he fought at Ahpur with the 
Governor-General, Warren Hastings, 
and also w'lth his supposed author- 
ship of the “ Letters of J unius ’ ’ 

An interesting relic of the Mutiny 
IS still presen'ed in the shape of 
what IS know'n as the Jlutiny Gate, 
w’hich W'as placed on the upper 
staircase in the troubled times of 
1857 hy Manager of the Oriental 
Bank Corporation, W'hich then 
occupied the budding, as a possible 
safeguard against any attack which 
might be made on the Bank Cal- 
cutta, how'ever, as is well known, 
escaped the trouble w'hich descend- 
ed on so many other cities, and it 
IS not recorded that the gate had 
ever to be closed It remains, 
how'ever, as a reminder of the 
great struggle in which the fate 
and future of India were hanging 
m the balance 

Organization 

The Chamber of Commerce since 
its inception has fully learned the 
value of organization Every im- 
portant branch of industry in Bengal 
is now controlled by its own special 



Association and these are linked to 
the Bengal Chamber of Commerce 
in a most effectiv e manner 

Amon these associations ivhich 
have done such useful and important 
work may be mentioned the Indian 
Tea Association the Indian Jute 
Mills Association the Calcutta Baled 
Jute Association the Calcutta Im 
port Trade Association the Indian 
Mining Association the Calcutta 
Wheat and Seed Trade Association 
the Calcutta Fjre Insurance Agents 
Association and the Calcutta ^iarlne 
Insurance Agents Association 
A very important branch of 
the work of the Chamber of Com 
merce is the Tribunal of Arbitra 
tion It is largelj resorted to bj 
the mercantile commumtv for the 
settlement of disputes In one ^-car 
alone no less than 34 references 
tvere dealt with bi the Chamber and 
It IS noteMorth> as indicating the 
wde influence of the Chamber that 
the majority of the disputes '\ere 
those in which members "ere not 
interested personally The facilities 
offered by the Chamber and the 
speedy and just settlements hue 
attracted pwple outside of the 
Chamber to a marked degree The 
reputation that the Cham^r en 
jojs could hardli be more flftingl} 
evidenced than m this Department 
Another important branch of work 
that is of utmost public utilitj is 
the Licensed Measurers Depart 
ment controlled by the Chamber 
This Department undertakes tlic 
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measurement and ueighment of all 
the export cargo m the port and its 
certificates arc accepted jn all parts 
of the world A large number of 
Europeans and Eurasians arc em 
plojed m this work and c%cr> >ear 
secs an increase in its usefulness 

RuiEs ASD Objects of the 
C ti\MnER 

It mas be well to give here brief 
U the chief objects of the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce as set out 
in the \rticlcs of Assocntion — 

(t) To promote and protect the 
trad commerce and manufactures 
of India and m particular the trade 
commerce and manufictures of 
Calcutta 

( ) To watch over and pro- 
tect the g neral commemaj inter 
ests of India or an> jnrt thereof 
and the interests of persons engaged 
m trade commerce or manufacture 
m Indu andm particular Calcutta 

(3) To consKler all questions con 
nected with trade commerce and 
manufactures 

(4) To collect ant] circuhte 
statistics and other mformation 
relating to trade commerce and 
manufactures 

(5) To promote or ojipose legis 
lafioft and other measures affecting 
trade commerce or manufacture^ 

( 0 ) To adjust control cities be 
tween members of the Association 

(7) To arbitrate m the settle 
ment of disputes arising out of 
commercial transactions between 
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parties u tiling or agreeing to abide 
by the judgment and decision of 
the Association 

(8) To establish just and equit 
able principles m tndc 

(9) To form a cotle or corics of 

ractice to facilitate transaction of 

usincss 

(10) To maintain uniformifj in 
rules regulations and usages of trade 

(11) To communicate with 
Chambers of Commerce and other 
mercantile and j ublic bodies 
throughout the world and concert 
and promote meisures for the 
protection of trade commerce an 1 
jicrwns cngagcil therein 

Tlic Committee< and Sub Corn 
mittec of theflnmlicrof Commerce 
cner ricra j ln<c of commercial 
acfiut) in Bengal and fonch cierj 
interest It is eloquent of the use 
fulness and importance of the parent 
assocntion that so many flourishing 
institutions should havesprunj, from 
It Eflici nc> his been the key note 
of the 8uece«s of the Bengal Chamber 
of Comm rce \ courage and deter 
minmon in expressing its s leivs has 
marked its career from the first 
and the great and successful work 
of Its President Committee Mem 
liers and Officials is reflrctetl in the 
ijnmue jiosifionof influence that it 
hold and the respect and attention 
it commands from the Coicmment 
It has always used its power wisely 
and well for the advancement of 
the country at large especially m 
relation to commercial fnterests 
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Boinbay Chamber of Comiijerce. 


Histor\ records tlie fact that 
the Bombaj' Chamber of Commerce 
was established on the '22nd Seji 
tember 1S36, under the auspices of 
Sir Robeit Grant, who was then 
Governor of Bombay 


Co , Lcckie &. Co , Gisborne, Meiizies 
& Co , Ritchie, Stciiart & Co , 
Mac\ icar. Burn & Co , McGregor 
Brownngg & Co , and Firtii & Co 
These tirms met in solemn con- 
cla\eaiid formulated certain rules 


among commercial men on all sub. 
jeets involving their common good, 
to promote and protect the general 
mercantile interests of this Presi- 
dcnc}, to collect and classify in- 
formation on all matters of general 
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JIlmbers of the BombjU Chamber of Commerce 


The European mercantile firms 
that w^ere in existence at the time, 
and which lent their support to 
the establishment of the Chamber, 
were few in number, among them 
being Messrs Skinner & Co , Wil- 
liam Nicol & Co , Duncan, Gill & 


and regulations which, m the mam, 
are in existence at the present day 
Regarding the piincipal functions 
of the Chamber, the rules say — 
“That the object and duties of 
the Chamber shall be to encourage 
a fnendly feeling and unanimity 


mercantile interest, to obtain the 
removal, as far as such a Society 
can, of all acknowledged gnevances, 
to receive and decide references 
on matters of usage and custom in 
dispute, recording such decisions 
for further guidance, and by this 
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and Ohbanum, Ground-nuts, Cot- 
ton Waste and Fly, Oil Cakes, 
Bones, loose, crushed, meal and 
sinews, and other miscellaneous 
articles 

The return known as Current 
Quotations is issued once a week 
on the day of the departure of the 
Indian mail for Europe, and shows 
the rates of exchange for Bank 
and Mercantile Bills on England 
and Paris, and “First Class Cred- 
its,” prices of English bar gold, 
sovereigns and bar silver Govern- 
ment of India Securities are also 
quoted , as well as prices of Gre}' 
Shirtings, Yarn, Copper, and Yel- 
low Metal, Bar Iron and Steel, 
Sugar, both Mauritius and China 
descriptions The statement fur- 
ther gives the current market rates 
of the leading descriptions of coal, 
English and Indian , the ruling 
rates of the various growths of 
cotton are also included with their 
classifications, together with the 
prices of Wheat and Seeds, Sugar 
and Opium, and the current rates of 
freight to English and Continental 
Ports 

The Annual Reports of the Bom- 
bay Chamber of Commerce are 
bulky volumes, and the one for 1904 
contains, like its predecessors, a 
record of much useful work that 
will be found invaluable in the 
mercantile communities, both of 
Bombay and of those cities in com- 
mercial relations with the Western 
Capital of India The interests of 
the Chamber — as will be apparent 
from what has been said in other 
parts of this chapter — are of a very 
comprehensive character — as wide, 
indeed, as those of the trade and 
industry they represent The annual 
volume IS no mere dry compilation, 
but a very living portion of the 
history of Bombay, and a credit to 
the members of the staff whose 
duty it IS to put such a mass of 
varied material into such readable 
form 

Affiliatfd Bodies 

The Bombay Millowners' Associa- 
tion and the Bombay Cotton Trade 
Association are, under special 
arrangements, affihated with the 
Chamber, and their general Secre- 
tariat work IS conducted by the 
Chamber’s staff 

The objects and duties of the 
Millowners’ Association (which was 


established in the year 1875) are to 
encourage friendly feeling and 
unanimity among Millowners and 
users of steam and water power, 
on all subjects involving their com- 
mon good, to promote and protect, 
in any way which may seem best, 
the interest of Millowners and 
users of steam and water power, 
especially of those who may be 
members of the Association, to col- 
lect and classify information on 
all matters of general interest, to 
obtain the removal, as far as this 
Society can, by all legitimate means, 
of all acknowledged grievances 
affecting Millowners and users of 
steam and water power as a body, 
to receive and decide references on 
matters in dispute, which may be 
laid for arbitration before the As- 
sociation, and to communicate 
with the public authorities, and 
with any individual or corporation, 
when' it may be needful to do 
so, on all subjects of general 
interest to members of the 
Association 

The Bombay Cotton Trade As- 
sociation has also been m existence 
for many years The objects for 
which the Association was estab- 
lished were, inter aha, “to adjust 
disputes between persons engaged 
m the Cotton Trade, to establish 
just and equitable pnnciples in the 
said trade, to maintain uniformity 
in Rules, Regulations, and usages 
of the said trade, to adopt stand- 
ards of classification m the same, 
to acquire, preserve, and dissemin- 
ate useful information connected 
with the Cotton interests through- 
out all markets, and generally to 
promote the Cotton Trade of the 
City of Bombay and India , and 
augment the facilities with which 
it may be conducted ” 

Representation on Public 
Bodies 

The Chamber has, under legis- 
lative enactments, the right of re- 
presentation on such public bodies 
as the Bombay Port Trust, the Mu- 
nicipal Corporation, and the City 
Improvement Trust 

The Council of the Governor of 
Bombay includes, among its non- 
Executive Officers, a representa- 
tive of the Chamber who is also 
ex-officio a member of the General 
Committee of the Chamber during 
his term of office 


Arbitrations 

Rules regarding General Disputes 
and Arbitrations have been in ex- 
istence m the Chamber for many 
years, and have worked most satis- 
factorily, the decisions given being, 
in all cases, arrived at by com- 
petent and impartial arbitrators 
appointed by the General Commit- 
tee of the Chamber 

Members of Chambers 
On the 1st September 1905, the 
number of members of the Bom- 
bay Chamber of Commerce amount- 
ed to 93 Of these nine represent 
Bankmg Institutions , "leven, Sh'p- 
ping Agencies and Companies, 
three, firms of Solicitors, three, 
Railway Companies, two. General 
Publishers, two, Engineers and 
Contractors , and 63, fiims engaged 
m General Mercantile business 
Ail persons engaged or interest- 
ed in mercantile pursuits, desirous 
of joining the Chamber, and dis- 
posed to aid in carrying into effect 
the objects of the same, are admit- 
ted members provided they are 
duly ballotted for and elected un- 
der the rules of the Chamber The 
subscription for membership is £x 
per mensem, and an additional 
charge is made to firms subscnb 
mg to the Trade Returns publish- 
ed by the Chamber, which are re- 
ferred to elsewhere m this Chapter 

Honorary Members 
Gentlemen distinguished for pub- 
lic services, or eminent m com- 
merce and manufactures, are elect- 
ed Honorary Members of the 
Chamber There are three such 
Honorary Members at the date of 
the publication of this volume 
namely, the Right Honorable Lord 
Reay, LLD,GCiE,at one time 
Governor of Bombay , Mr A H 
Campbell and Mr J M Maclean 

Secretaries 

The following are the names of 
the gentlemen who have filled the 
office of Secretary of the Chamber 
from time to time — R X Mur- 
phy, 1836-38 , J E Brenan, 1838 , 

R X Murphy, 1838-41 , T J A 
Scott, 1841-46 , John Connon, 
1846-57 , John Mawson, 1857 -59 , 

J A Crowie (acting), 1858-59 , H 
Brooke, 1859 64 , James Taylor, 
1864-73 , John Gordon, 1873-84 , 
David Watson (acting), 1881-82, 
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talalishment in Bombay (under the 
title of Lyon & Company) for over 
half a century, Mr Armstrong being 
the senior partner in India 

In Bombay Mr Armstrong has 
been connected with several public 
bodies beside the Chamber of Com- 
merce As a Member of the Board 
of the Bombay Impovement Trust 
he helped in schemes for the beauti- 
fying and general improvement 
of the city and its environs As a 
representative of the Chamber on 
the Board of Trustees of the Port 
of Bombay, his services have been 
of value both in financial and other 
public matters which the Board 
have had to deal with in recent 
years, more particularly in regard 
to the extension of the Prince’s 
and Victoria Docks m Bombay — a 
work which reflects great credit on 
the Trustees of the Port and will be 
an everlasting and magnificent 
monument of industry and profes- 
sional ability 

Mr Armstrong has also been con- 
nected with the Directorate of the 
Bank of Bombay, and dunng his 
Chairmanship of the Chamber re- 
presented the Commercial Commu- 
nity m the Legislative Council of 
the Governor of Bombay 

The first Conference of Indian 
and Ce5don Chamber of Commerce, 
which was held in Calcutta in 
January 1905, was brought about, 
in a great measure, by the represen- 
tations of the Committee of the 
Bombay Chamber, who, prior to its 
inception, often felt, when dealing 
with the matters in which other 
Chambers in India were equally 
interested, that some hesitancy 
was introduced into their delibera- 
tions by the fact that they did not 
fully know how the matter m hand 
was regarded by practical business 
men elsewhere than in Bombay 
They imagined that this condi- 
tion was not peculiar to Bombay and 
that its effect, in many cases was 
to prevent the realization of general 
principles in which all m reality 
had a common concern The 
Chambers of Commerce in India may 
congratulate themselves upon the 
extent to which their usefulness and 
reliability are recognised by Govern- 
ment , but their usefulness and 
influence will undoubtedly be in- 
creased if the separate recommenda- 
tions of the various bodies — as 
indicated in the proceedings of the 
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Conference referred to — were known 
to be made with fuller appreciation 
of other than local considerations 
Lord Curzon, in welcoming the 
delegates, at a banquet at Govern- 
ment House on the 5th January 
1905, said that, it seemed to him 
an excellent thing that representa 
tive Members of the Chambers of 
Commerce of India should meet 
in Conference “ You exchange,” 
he said, ' ' useful ideas and you pass 
resolutions relating to the commer- 
cial and industrial condition of the 
country The interests that are 
represented by the gentlemen who 
are sitting at this table to-night are, 
in m3? judgment, very important 
ones, for they are commensurate 
with the whole field of economic 
development upon which the future 
prosperity of this countr}? so largely 
depends ” ‘ ‘ Your meetings, ’ ’ 

His Lordship continued, ‘ ‘ and 3?our 
discussions concern a much wider 
class than the Members of the 
Chambers of Commerce alone, be 
cause they affect the vital interests 
of the country at large From a 
careful study of your proceedings 
in the newspapers, I am glad to note 
how general a recognition there now 
appears to be of the community of 
interests between Government and 
commerce in this countr3?, and of the 
extent to which both the Supreme 
Government and the Local Govern- 
ments endeavour to co-operate with 
your aims We do not hear so 
much now-a-days as we used to 
do about the alleged antagonism 
between Government and trade, 
about the indifference of Govern- 
ment to commercial interest, and 
the crass obtuseness of the official 
mind I rejoice particularly that it 
has been my good fortune to be the 
head of the Government which has 
taken what I think may be de- 
scnbed as the most practical and 
far-reaching step that has been 
adopted, at any rate, in recent years, 
for the furtherance of commerce in 
India I allude of course to the 
creation of an independent Depart- 
ment of Commerce with a separate 
Ministei at its head In this country 
we are often supposed to be very 
backward and torpid in the move- 
ment of our ideas, but here at any 
rate, I think we may claim to be a 
little bit ahead of some other parts 
of the British Empire, for at least 
we may boast of having created a 


Ministry of Commerce before Great 
Britain has found it necessary to 
provide herself with the same com- 
modity ” 

The following is a list of the sub- 
jects which were discussed at the 
Conference — 

The development of the Agricul- 
tural Resources of India , Commer- 
cial Education , Registration of 
Partnership, Transfer of Property 
Act , Indian Arbitration Act, 1895 , 
Statutory Holidays in the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh , Com- 
mercial Causes , Registration of 
Trade Marks , Imperial Customs 
Service , Short Reeling of Yarns , 
Treatment of Light Coin , The Fis- 
cal Question , Sugar Duties , The 
Merchandise Marks Act, Mail Service 
between Aden and Karachi , The 
Income Tax Question , The Currencj? 
Question , Inland Navigation , British 
Import Duty on Tea , Proposed 
Amendment of the Indian Railways 
Act (IX of i8go) , Indian Railwa}? 
Risk Notes , The Labour Question , 
Encouragement of Local Industries , 
Insurance Matteis , Indian Cotton 
Duties (Excise) 

Suez C'Vnal 

” There is nothing new under 
the sun, ” thus runs the saying, 
and it IS true, so far as regards the 
idea of uniting by a Canal the Medi- 
terranean and the Red Sea, which 
has pioved one of the greatest and 
most successful engineering and 
commercial feats of oui time In 
1823, the Goveinment of Bomba}? 
\ainly endeavoured to establish 
steam communication with Suez 
Subsequently Lieutenant Waghorn 
obtained leave from the Bntish 
East India Company, to take at 
his own expense to India a duplicate 
of the despatches of the Court of 
Directors He succeeded in de- 
monstrating the great saving of 
distance and time But this was 
his only triumph 

Thirty years later, Ferdinand 
de Lesseps obtained the first con- 
cession from Said Pacha, who was 
then Viceroy of Egypt, and on 
November 17th, 1869, the Canal 
was open by Her Majesty the 
Empress Eugenie, who, in the 
Imperial Yacht L’Atgle, headed a 
procession of 68 vessels through the 
Canal 

Napoleon III was well justified 
in referring to the Canal ‘‘as a 
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densed form May the progress 
of the railway system m India be 
rapid and triumphant i A golden 
age IS, it IS firmly believed, dawn- 
ing upon this country , and to the 
present Viceroy, Lord Curzon, will 
belong the honour of its inaugura- 
tion It may or may not be His 
Lordship’s fortune to render moie 
distinguished service to the State ,* 
but when the railway sj'stem shall, 
have fulfilled its destiny in India 
he Will alone have won for himself 
a red letter page in the annals of 
this magnificent Empire 

Looking ahead 

It IS almost impossible to mention 
any important event in the commer- 
cial history of Bomba}? without 
connecting it with the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce With re- 
gard to legislation, we have the 
Indian Railway Act, the Indian Mei- 
chandise Marks Act, the Karachi 
and Aden Port Trust Acts, and 
the Municipal Corporation Act of 
Bombay The extension of our 
Docks, the systematic and exten- 
sive reduction of our Port Dues — 
a matter of the utmost importance 
to the prosperity of this commer- 
cial city — were promoted through 
the instrumentality of the Bom- 
bay Chamber of Commerce The 
adulteration of Wheat, and the 
mixing of Cotton, have for many 
years come under the purview 
of the Chamber, and are still among 
the leading commercial topics of 
the day The legal standard of 3b 
inches in the English yard was satis- 
factoril}? settled many years ago, 
and is now a lecognised measure 
of length throughout India 

The Indian Merchandise Marks 
Act, the object of which was to 
bring the law of India relating to 
fraudulent marks on merchandise in- 
to accord, as far as local circum- 
stances admit, with the law of Eng- 
land, has now been m operation 
for many years, but the Chambers 
of Commerce in India have of late 
oeen much concerned about the 
provision in the Act which requires 
all foreign goods to be maiked with 
the country of origin, as it has 
tended to divert trade from local 
British import merchants to foreign 

*Note —This wns written m August 1905, 
some weeks before Loid Curzon hnd tendered 
his resignation of the Viceroyalty of India 


offices located in the country 
Foimerly the Continental trade to 
India was done through British 
firms or firms established in Britain, 
and was carried in British steamers, 
being transhipped at London or 
elsewhere Now all this is changed 
The legislation has given to the 
foreigner the best and cheapest 
advertisement m the world The 
educated wholesale bu3?er m India 
soon recognised the extravagance 
of ordering foreign goods through 
a house in London The foreign 
shipper soon saw how much cheaper 
it was to ship direct to India, and 
within a short time of the passing 
of the Act, India’s foreign import 
trade — or at least the bulk of it — 
practically ceased to pass through 
Great Britain and to be carried 
in British steamers, and with its 
removal ceased toleave a commission 
to the British trader and ship owner 
For some time past the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce has been 
conscious of the defects of the 
present system of localisation and 
diversity in Customs Administration, 
and it has been convinced that 
those defects would become more 
and more prominent with the growth 
of external trades and that they 
would not be removed by any 
partial or local remedies 
The Chamber of Commerce 
brought the matter to the notice of 
the Government of India, and as a 
result of its repeated representation, 
the Imperial authorities have for- 
mulated a scheme for the creation 
of an Imperial Customs Service 
for the principal ports in India 
They would combine in one service 
under the direct control of the Gov- 
ernment of India, the appointments 
of Collectors of Customs at Calcutta, 
Madras, Bombay, Rangoon, Karachi 
and Chittagong The Government 
of India consider that the objects 
in view cannot be attained unless 
the new service is directly adminis- 
tered by the Supereme Government, 
but they do not propose to dissociate 
Local Governments from the Cus- 
toms Administration They realize 
the importance to Maritime trade 
of prompt decisions on points of 
Customs law by competent local 
authority The divergencies which 
at present exist in the adminis- 
tration of the Merchandise Marks 
Act, for instance, cannot but 
be a serious embarrassment to 


trade , and the Government of India 
therefore recognise the necessity for 
securing uniformity m Customs 
procedure, and diminishing the 
excessive number of changes m the 
European staff The loss of effi- 
ciency involved m such transfers is 
obvious , and the Government of 
India hold very strongly that, m 
all essentials, the administration of 
the Customs should be uniform at 
all Indian ports 

Then we have the question of the 
employment of the surplus treasury 
balances of the Government of 
India, which was skilfuUy discussed 
and brought about by the Chamber 
The Gold Reserve Fund has also 
incidentally formed part of the 
larger questions of finance which 
the Chamber has dealt with m re 
cent years It is believed, by those 
best qualified to judge, that the 
principle of a Gold Reserve Fund — 
the greater portion of which is in- 
vested m Gold Securities, Consols, 
the National War Loan and Local 
Loan Stocks — is the only one which 
can be adopted to secure safety 
whilst admitting free coinage to 
meet requirements The State which 
issues a token currency, whether 
paper or metal is immaterial, is m 
the position of a banker issuing 
notes The banker need have no 
hesitation in issuing notes, so long 
as he maintains a reserve sufficient 
to encash them on presentation , 
the obligation to maintain such a 
reserve is imperative, and the only 
point of doubt is the proportion to 
the total issue which it may be 
necessary to maintain to ensure 
safety In India the rupee currency 
is a token currency, and the Govern 
ment of India is practically in the 
position of a banker who has issued 
a certain amount of fiduciary 
currency and assumed the corres- 
ponding obligation to maintain a 
position assuring the exchange of 
this currency for gold when present- 
ed for conversion to meet legitimate 
trade demands 

The first year of Lord Curzon ’s 
Viceroyalty was financially memor- 
able by reason of the introduction 
of the Gold Standard, a measure 
which is slowly but steadily accele- 
rating the flow of Capital from 
England to India His rule has 
witnessed the complete rehabilita- 
tion of the rupee, and the former 
paralysing fluctuations of that once 
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erratic com have been succeeded by 
contmuous stabibtj It was at first 
found necessary to lake various 
measures to popularize the novel 
gold currency but the sovereign is 
now a famiharcoin usual!} accepted 
with alacnty 

The Gold Reserve Fund toward 
the accumulation of wJueh a modest 
commencement was made m the 
year xgoo had at the close of 1905 
reached a total of approximate!} 
nine millions sterling A corollaf} 
of this precaution is (he Currencj 
Resale which up to about the 
same period reached eleven mil 
lions sterling it is intend d to 
secure the stabihtj of the note 
circulation and to provide for a 
demand for gold as distinguished 
froin rupees The position of gold 
m the Indian Currenc} Reserve 
may be compared with that of gold 
>n the Bank of England which s 
h Id at the fre di position of tlie 
public But strictly speaking the 
gold in the Gold Reserve fund 
in India is held under candtitoat 
more nearly resembling those und r 
which gold 18 held bj the Bank 
of France onlj to be issued to 
me t the Je Uimnle requirements 
0! trade 

Trade (s Gevsral 

Although the growing commercial 
prosperitv of India is now generallj 
recognised as a factor of immense 
importance m the strength and 
stabiht} of the British Empire jt is 
not realized as fully as it deserves 
to he bow rapid has been the 
actual rate of progress or how 
great is the evpansion ol the trade 
of India that has occurred within 
the last fev years No other 
possession of the Crown can show 
anything apyraaching the record 
achieved b> this country since the 
date of the great famine of rgoQ 
Recuperative capacity is a difRcuU 
thing to contrast where the local 
conditions difler but compared 
say with South Africa since the 
conclusion of the war India has 
far oat stripped it in the develop 
ment and increase of her trade and 
her material re ources 

That aericulture is the foundation 
on which rests the whole economic 
structure of India is nowhere so 
plainly revealed as in the export 
trade and its remarkable expansion 


daring Ihe list lour jeits lot 
putting aside gold and other mine 
ralsof which only a few (ikcCoaf 
Salt Saltpetre P trokum Mica 
and Manganese hive been developed 
bevond a tudimcntary stage and 
none of which figure prominently 
in the export trade all save an 
almost neghgibk fraction of the raw 
produreandarticfes mainly unmann 
factured which form the great 
bulk of the export of India and 
of the malcnal for the comptra 
tivcij smallcxportsof manufactured 
articles are provided by its own 
husbandry pasturage or forests 
The large decrease of £4616000 in 
the value of taw cotton during the 
year J904 05 was entirely due 
to the smaller volume of theexparts 
for the high tverage pnee of the 
previous year 1904 was maintained 
The characteristic feature of the 
trade m the 1 months cn hng 31st 
Alarch J905 was the unpvaHcle 1 
exports of wheat nee tnd oil or 
food grains The export of wheal 
increased in value bt ^4653000 
and of all grams by £5^73000 
Estimated bj value the exports arc 
th htgliest recorded of nw)ute raw 
skins ran wool cotton manutac 
turcs jole manufactures ami he 
while larger quantities than in any 
previous year vvere cxportcil of Tci 
Coal and Seeds Among other pnn 
cipal articles there were smaller 
exports of Spices Indigo \ egctal Ic 
Oils Raw Silk and Dr sscl Skins 
Notwilhstandmg extremely high 
prices fctchcil by raw jutc during 
the last quarter the lutc mills had 
a prosperous year while the falling 
price ol row cotton and the improv 
ing demand for yarn and cloth In { 
brought the cotton industry at the 
close ol the year to a eondi 
tion of almost unexampled pros 
penty 

Re conclude this chapter wofli 
the followong tatislics of the trade 
of India It must be understood 
that the oflicial year of the Covern 
ment of India begins on tst April 
and terminates on 31st March 
On tins basts the figures given below 
have been compiled (tom the latest 
returns and snow the vnlue m 
pounds sterling ( 1 r Rs 13 (o the 
£1 of the import and export trade 
of the country in iqo4 A and the 
four preceding yea« The extra 
ordinary growth of the trade will at 
once b perceived — 
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1903 04: 


Foreign 

Merchandise 

£ 2 , 21T,006 

Indian 

do 

;^99.756 ,o 49 

Gold 


;£^2,535,ii8 

Silver 


^2,897,797 


Tor'll 

;£io7,405,97o 


1904 05 


Foreign 

Merchandise 

;£'2, 248,366 

Indian 

do. 

;£'ro2,7Sr,6r3 

Gold 


;£’2,46s,726 

Silver 


^£2,851,985 


Total 

^£110,317, 720 


It will be seen that the grand total 
of imports and exports is greater by 
£11,533,000 or 6 2 per cent than in 
1903-04 that year’s trade having 
been 15 per cent in advance of the 
previous year Taking merchan- 
dise only, the great advance in im- 
ports has corrected the extraordin- 
ary disparity between the value 
of the imports and exports which 
appeared in the previous year In 
1903-04 the value of the imports 
for home consumption, that is, 
deducting the re-export from the 
registered imports, increased by 
£3,763,000 of 7 4 per cent, while the 
exports of Indian merchandise in 
that year advanced by £15,836,000 
or 18 8 per cent , but in 1904-5 
the conditions reversed, the imports 
growing by ^4 4 

cent, while the export rose by only 
£2,995,000 or 3 per cent Adding 
the result of the two years, that is, 
comparing the trade of 1904-05 
with the trade of 1902-03, there 


has been an even development 
of both imports and exports, the 
former increasing by £11,633,000 
or 23 per cent, and the latter by 
£18,833,000 or 22 4 per cent In 
both years one of the most potent 
influences affecting the trade has 
been the American cotton crop In 
the former year the scarcity of raw 
cotton threw the cotton manufac- 
turing industry of the whole world 
out of gear, and so checked the im- 
ports of cotton goods the principal 
article of Indian trade, while at the 
same time it caused exports of raw 
Indian cotton of unprecedented 
magnitude In the latter year, an 
extraordinary abundance of Ameri- 
can cotton brought great prosperity 
to the cotton spinning and weaving 
industry, and the revived Indian 
demand for cotton goods exceeded 
that of any previous year Imports 
of cotton yarn and fabrics in 1904-05 
thus increased in value by 22 7 per 
cent or £4,690,000 and exports of 
raw cotton fell by 28 per cent or 
£4,626,000 The value of cotton 
piece-goods was £4,180,000 greater 
than in 1903-04 and £3,053,000 
higher than the previous record 
in 1901-02 These results are partly 
due to the higher price of the raw 
material when the contracts were 
made, for £2,076,000 more was paid 
for imported cotton yarn and cloth 
than the same quantities would 
have cost at the price of 1903-04 
Imports of the other textile manu- 
factures were also beyond all pre- 
cedent, silks increasing by 15^ per 
cent and woollens by 42 1 per cent 
The value of all yarns and textile 
fabrics reached the greater sum of 
£29.053,000, this being 23 4 per 


cent more than the value in 
1903-04, and representing 45 pet 
cent of the total imports of mer- 
chandise Most of the large trade 
in apparel, valued at £1,262,000 
in 1904-05, also consists of made-up 
textile fabrics Among the other 
principal articles the imports were 
the highest ever recorded of sugar, 
hardw'are, metals and machinerjf, 
and there are a few articles in 
which the trade did not improve 
The largest registered decrease is in 
precious stones and pearls, but the 
valuations of these are not reliable 
There were also smaller imports of 
mineral dyes, following exceptionally 
large imports m 1903-04, and a 
decline in the value of imported 
mineral oil 

Conclusion 

Agriculture, on which India 
depends to so great an extent, has 
been equipped with scientific 
direction, laboratories, and experi- 
mental farms Railways, which 
have proved so beneficial and so 
lucrative to the country under a 
wise and conservative system of ad- 
ministration, have now reached a 
stage when the old methods require 
change, and the Railway Board, 
which Loid Curzon has called into 
existence, promises to be more ex- 
peditious and more consistent m its 
policy than its worthy and meii- 
torious predecessor Commerce and 
Industries can now claim the un- 
divided attention of one member 
of the Viceroy’s Council, and in all 
directions the decks are cleared, and 
the ship ol Indian State is read}- 
for its onw'ard voyage 
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tCarachi Chamber of Commerce 



THE KARACHI CHA'MBER OF 
COMMCRCI 

The hislotj oi the progrtss ol 
Karachi both as a Port and a 
centre o{ trad t mrfti «>teTei.Vtnj, 
The Province of Sind with its lort 
Kara h { ccame at\ integral part of 
British India b\ conquest m 
and was under the fovernment 
of ‘tiT Charles Nitier a a separntc 
Provinct, until iw? when >t was 
annexed to the Bombay Presidency 
At this period the harbour v bieb 
13 situat d on the northern border 
of the Atabvan. Sea 50 miles west 
of the mam mouth of the river 
Indus and 495 miles west of Bomba) 


was sim^l) Jt wch nmninc inland 
w]>cte%css<I of light draugiif c )»Id 
anchor in flic ^outh \\ est monsoon 
ho' ever ves el could neither enttr 
or leave ttw. harbour with svfetv 
owing t Iht ex <ftr e of a fivr 
rigl t across the cntnnfc 1)1 leptli 
over which was onlj alwiit eight 
Ic I the anclmraRc msidu w s 
more \CT s paratevV from the Sea 
b> a shoal 2440 feci i« w idth The 
first works of accommodation 
executed in connection with (he 
harbour were the J imhcr p le j icr at 
Keamarr accessiWc to native craft 
and hgbters and the Napier ^tole 
CIO ewaya miles m JcnetKconnect 


»ig Ktam'ui island with thv 
SuttvcTown Thctrad ofticlori 
at tins iwTuxl was but trifling and 
it w 1 m t Ti j an ntlv till :8(w that 
rutuix.anfivmsftowiinmKvy oj cnnl 
fnnelirs It Kara hi on I m this 
\eir the Karachi ChamKr I Com 
iiu rcc " foundnl with but se\ n 
m n liers ti Messrs. 1 ) MeUer K 
Co Messrs I Icming Ci Mev rs 
rinla)&.Co Messrs Ashbumcr BcU 
& Messrs, Uirclaj Watson A. 
Co Messrs T I idbcttcr & Co 
and Mes rs 1 1 DunnolU Co 
liefote the end of the year however 
SIX additional firms were elected 
as members iir Messrs S Tyabji 
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& Co , Messrs R A Passmore & 
Co , Messis Volkart Brothers, 
Messrs Hafen & Co , Messrs 
Ardaseer & Co, and Mr J W 
Hill, thus increasing the member- 
ship to thirteen 

Thefiist Committee ot the Cham- 
ber consisted ot five members, Mr 
D Mclver, of Messrs D Mclver 
& Co , Chairman , Mr A Stewait, 
of Messrs Finlay & Co , Mr Bar- 
clay, of Messrs Barclay, Watson & 
Co , Mr Bell, of lilessrs Ashburner, 
Bell & Co , and Mr J W Hill 
Rules for the carrying on of the 
business of the Chamber were fram- 
ed, a tonnage Scale for Freight, 
and Rules for cargo measurement 
were also adopted 
The erection of a suitable build- 
ing for the purposes of the Cham- 
ber was projected in i86i , a plot 
of land in the marcantile centre of 
the town was later on acquired, and 
donations for the purpose were made 
by members of the Chamber, and 
the buildingi> (a photograph of which 
accompanies this paper) was com- 
pleted and opened early in 1865 
The trade of the Port at this time 
was greatly hampered by the diffi- 
culties connected with the harbour, 
the absence of railway communica- 
tion mth the hinterland of Sind 
and with Baluchistan and the 
Punjab, and the necessity for the 
transport of all merchandise to and 
from the intenor bynative boats, 
the river Indus and also the distance 
of the landing stage at Keaman from 
the Native Town and merchants 
offices The financing of trade re- 
quirements was also difficult, having 
to be worked in Bombay, as Banks 
were not then established at 
Karachi 

The following figures will show 
the progress of the trade of Karachi, 
1843-44 to 1860-61 

1843-44 Rs 11,60,520 First 
year after con- 
quest of Sind 
1850-51 Rs 59,11,788 

1860-61 Rs 2,54,94,675 
The Committee of the Chamber 
in then first year of office were 
most urgent and diligent in their 
representations to Government for 
improvements of the harbour, 
Postal, and Telegraph communi- 
cations ( which were very defective). 
Railway connections with the 
interior, additional uTigation, and 
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other matters calculated to advance 
the interests of trade A great 
scheme for the improvement of the 
harbour which had been designed 
and submitted to Government by 
Mr James Walker, mice, a noted 
harbour Engineer in 1858, was 
sanctioned by the Government of 
India m the year 1860-61, and 
extensive w'orks were immediately 
put in hand, vtz, (i) the Manora 
Breakwater, (2) Keaman Groyne, (3) 
new entrance channel, (4) deepening 
and widening the harbour Channel, 
(5) closing of the mouth of the 
Chinna Creek, (6) the removal of 
deep-water point, (7) Lighthouse 
on Manora point gi feet in height 
from ground lev'el to coping These 
woiks ver}! successfully improved 
the condition of the harbour, and, 
with the construction of the Napier 
Mole Bridge, and Native Jetty and 
qua5's, were practically all com- 
pleted by the end of 1873, at a cost 
of £449.798 

In 1861 a short line of Railway 
from Kotri ( on the river Indus ) 
to Karachi, a distance of 108 miles, 
was opened for traffic, and river 
transport by steamer and Barges 
between Kotri 111 Sind and Multan 
in the Punjab was established 
These increased facilities for the 
movement of merchandise to and 
from the interior greatly assisted 
the expansion of trade, the total 
of which for the 3.ear 1870 71 was 
Rs 3,69,40,518 

There weie but few additions to 
the membership of the Chamber 
during the period i860 1870, but 
the Agra and United Service Bank, 
Ld , opened a branch at Karachi m 
December 1861, the Bank of Kara- 
chi was established the same year 
The Chartered Bank of India, Aus- 
tralia and China, the Sind Punjab 
and Delhi Bank, Ld , lu 1863, the 
Bank of Bombay in 1664 the Oriental 
Bank Corporation, and the Punjab 
Bank, I d , successively opened m 
Karachi in 1866, and the previous 
difficulties in financing trade require- 
ments were now overcome 

The linking-up of Sind with the 
Punjab by railway was now again 
very strongly advocated by the 
Chamber Committee as the one 
thing needed to largely augment the 
already growing trade of the Port 
Survej.s for a line from Kotn on 
the river Indus to Multan, the then 
terminus of the Punjab Railway, 


were made in 1871-72, but the 
construction was delayed owing to 
existing differences of opinion as 
to whether the gauge should be 
Standard or Metre It was decided 
m favour of the Metre, but 
ultimately changed to the Standard 
gauge The construction of the 
line was now vigorously pushed 
on and was completed throughout 
its length with the exception of the 
bridge across the Indus at Sukkur 
and opened to traffic with ferry 
crossing at Sukkur in November 
1879 

From this peiiod Karachi was 
established as the Port for the 
cottoji, wheat, seeds, and other 
produce of the Punjab, and the 
trade for the period 1871-72 to 
1880-81 totalled Rs 41,27,65,062 

During the next decade 1881- 
1890 the Chamber membership in- 
creased to twenty-three, by an influx 
of new firms Further harbour 
improvements wei e earned out The 
Merewether Pier to berth one vessel 
of the largest class, fitted with one 
thirty-ton and seven thirtj'-five cwt 
movable hydraulic Cranes was com- 
pleted and opened in February 1883, 
the Erskine Wharf with five berths 
for the largest class of steamers fitted 
with one tivelve ton and twenty-two 
thirty-five-cwt movable hydraulic 
Cranes, and the Napier Boat Wharf 
for native craft and lighters were 
completed and opened in 1887 
The James Wharf in extension of 
the Erskme Wharf with four berths 
fitted with the necessary comple- 
ment of movable hycLaulic cranes 
was put in hand, but not completed 
and opened till June 1895 The 
harbour area for the mooring of 
vessels was likewise largely increased, 
and entrance Channel deepened and 
widened so as to admit of the largest 
class of steamers entering and 
leaving the harbour without difficulty 
or danger even dunng the South- 
West monsoons The Karachi Port 
Trust Act was passed by the Bombay 
Legislative Council in 1886 (and 
amended 1892) under which the Port 
of Karachi was vested in a Biard 
of Trustees consisting of eleven 
members, two of whom shall be 
natives of India residing at Karachi, 
Government nominating the Chair- 
man, Vice-Chairman and four 
members The Karachi Chamber of 
Commerce elected three members, 
and the Karachi Municipality two 
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The very great expansion of the 
trade of the Port, which it is 
expected will continue year by year 
owing to the very extensive iriiga- 
tion projects now m hand in the Pun- 
jab and under survey in Sind which 
are to cost, so fai as the Punjab 
is concerned, nine and a half crores 
of rupees, has rendered it neces- 
sary for the Port Trustees to in- 
crease and extend the facilities of 
the Port to meet the requirements 
of trade, and with this end m view a 
Committee of experts was appointed 
by Government at the request of 
the Trustees, and a scheme has been 
formulated by the Port Trustees 
which has now been finally decided 
upon as follows — 

Extension of and improvements 
to the Avharfage to accommodate 
fifteen large steamers, a passenger 
basin, overbridge, etc , costing 45 
lacs A new Export yard on the 
Queen’s Road with an area of 150 
acres, and a new Import Yard 
costing 55 lacs 

A Loan of 45 lacs has already 
been sanctioned b}' the Government, 
to be raised as required for the 
extended wharfage, etc, and this 
work will be taken in hand at once, 
and the work in connection with 
the Export Yard and Import Yard 
as soon as may be possible 

With all these projected improve- 
ments completed, Karachi will con- 
tinue to maintain its position of 
being, in point of importance, the 
third port m India It is the 
natural seaport of Sind, Baluchis- 
tan, Afghanistan, the Punjab, Raj- 
putana and the trooping port for 


the whole of Northern India It is 
nearer to Aden than Bombay by 
205 miles and by over 400 miles 
nearer to Bassorah and Koweit, 
the future terminus of the Euphrates 
Valley Railway? at the head of the 
Persian Gulf Two important im- 
provements are now awaited — the 
extension to Karachi of the Metre 
Gauge systems of Rajputana and 
Northern India that now stop at 
Hyderabad and the establishment 
of a direct Mail service with Europe, 
by the linking up of Karachi 
wth Aden, — matters that have been 
continuously advocated by the 
Chamber and which, when comjrleted, 
will add greatly? to the conveniences 
and facilities which the port of 
Karachi now affords 

Chanmen of the Chamber 
The following gentlemen have pre 
sided over the affairs of the Chamber 
since its establishment m i860 — 
Mr D Mclv er (senr ), Messrs 
Mclver & Co , 1860-61, Mr A 
Stewart, of Messrs Finlay & Co , 
1861-62, Mr W Nicol, Messrs 
Fleming & Co , 1862-63 and 63-64, 
Mr A E Denso, Messrs Volkart 
Bros, 1864-65 and 65-66, Mr W 
G Hall, Messrs Fleming & Co , 
1866-67 and 67-68, Mr I G Tindall, 
Messrs Fleming & Co , 1868-69 
and 69-70, Mr Max Denso, Messrs 
Volkart Bros , 1870-71, 71-72, 76-77, 
80-81, and 85-86, Mr A McHinch, 
Messrs A McHinch & Co , 1878-79, 
79-So, 84-85, 87-88, and 89, 

Mr W Thorburn, Messrs Fleming 
& Co , 1873-7-1 and 75-76, Mr W M 
Macaulay, Messrs Flenung & Co, 


1874-75, Mr James Grant, Agent, 
BanJv of Bombay?, 1881-82, S2-S3 
and 83 84, Mr A Thole, Messrs Vol- 
kart Bros , 1885-86 and 86-87, The 
Hon’ble Ml James Currie, Messrs 
JamesCumeA Co , 1890 to 1894, The 
Hon’ble Mr 1 R McLellan, 
Messrs T R McLellan A Co , 
1895 to 1898, The Hon’ble Mr T 
L F Beaumont, 1899, The Hon’ble 
Mr D Mclver, Messrs Mclver, 
Mackenzie A Co , 1900-02, The 
Hon’ble W T O’Brien, Messrs 
Ewait, Ryrie A Co, 1903, The 
Hon’ble Mr M de P Webb, cie, 
1904 to igo6 

It may? be mentioned that of the 
firms original members of the Cham 
ber, only? one, Messrs Volkart Bros , 
now remains on the rolls The 
total membership is now 45 

The present Committee of the 
Chamber consists of the folIou?ing 
gentlemen — 

The Hon’ble Mr M deP Webb, 
CIE, Chairman, Messrs Forbes, 
Forbes, Campbell A Co , Ld , Mr 
D Mclver, Vice Chairman, Messrs 
Mclver, Mackenzie A Co , Mr T A 
Agelasto Messrs Ralh Brothers, 
Captain H F E Freeland, r e , Dis- 
trict Traffic Superintendent, N -W 
Railway?, Mr C Percy Jones, 
Messrs Sanday Patrick A Co , Mr 
W Graham, Messrs Donald Graham 
A Co, Mr J E Penrose, Messrs 
Finlay', Muir A Co, Mr L B Stephens, 
The Bombay Company, Ld , Mr T J 
Stephen, The National Bank of 
India, Ld , Mr L Volkart, Messrs 
Volkart Brothers Secretary?, Mr 
C H Chetham Public Measurer, 
Captain R Taunton 



Messrs A ACELASrO ‘fe CO 
Merchants Calcutta Cstabh h d m 
J867 b> the late \vtg«sttis Agelasto 
The 1 resent partners are J hoKe 
Mr« J Ajehsto and E C 
Apostohdes Messrs A?ehsto\Co 
carry on a large Import Iwstness 
principalJyinManchestcr goods but 

al 0 in Continental and London 
merchandise 

Mr EMMANUEL C APOSTOL 
IDES {It Col light 

fferte) is the resident partner in 
the above firm Mr Apostolides is 
Greek by birth having been born 
tn Sparta He was educated partJ> 
at Athens but proceeding to London 
at the age of sixteen completed his 
studies m En5,land. At home he 
became assoaafed m mercantile 
pursuits with Alessrs Agelasto &Co 
(n the export trade and came out to 
India in the jear 1880 to ]om their 
export branch and finally entered 
their piece goods department He 
was admitted a partner of the firm 
m 1903 At the present time he 
IS entrusted with the management 
of their whole local business which 
IS extensive and embraces the whole 
ofinda. Mr Apostohdes vasnom 
mated Consul General for Greece 
some five years back He 1$ \ ell 
kno vn m Calcutta as a thorou h 
all round sportsman and through 
out his Indian career he has taken 
the keenest interest m volunteer 
tng Withm a short time of his 
amval m the countrj he had taken 
up the movement seriously and first 
attached himself to A Company of 
theCalcutla Volunteer Rifles, when 
the Calcutta Mounted Infantry was 
formed in the jear 188 Mr Apostol 
ides vas among the first to join that 
body When this body developed 


into the Calcutta Light Horse Mr 
Apostohdes became a sergeant m 
that crack volunteer corps His 
energy in volunteering matters was 
rewarded with a commission in 1895 
He passed through the various com 
missioned grades till he rose to be 
Major m 1902 and on the depar 
ture ff Col Henry he obtained the 
rank of Lieutenant Colonel and 
tlw command of the Calcutta Light 
Horse m which he had served so 
long and well He posses es the 



E C Apostoudes 

V D for long ervite Mr Apos 
tolides disj^ajs the same energy 
and interest in all forms of Indian 
sport he u the Honorary Secre 
tary of the Calcutta Polo Qub 
which was founded in J862 and is 
one of the oldest Polo Clubs in 
existence in (he world He is an 
active polo player to the piesent 


day and takes great interest tn 
the fixtures as we 1 as m racing 
hunting and all forms of exercises 
of this nature 

Messrs ALDRIDGE SALMON 
& Co Ltd Merchants Bombay 
were first known in that city as 
Aldridge &. Blackwell and were 
established about 1840 and under 
this name the business was carried 
on for many years The title of 
Aldridge Salmon & Co was assumed 
about 1&70 for the Bombay Branch 
when Mr Blackwell retired and 
Mr Salmon joined the firm and J 
P Aldridge & Co became the 
London firm Mr Aldridge retired 
m i88r In 1894 the firm was 
turned into a Limited Company 
with offices m Bombay and London 
The head office is m London at 4 
Fenchurch Av enue the Chairman 
and Managing Director being Mr 
John Ellis Dudley Capt Frednck 
Marshall a Director and Mr Cecil 
Smith Secretary 

Mr Burjorjee Framjee is the 
Manager ot the Bombaj office and 
has been connected with the firm 
for nearly 27 years his brother 
Mr D Framjee having previously 
filled the post of Assistant Manager 

Messrs Aldridge Salmon & 
Co Ltd deal largely in \ anous 
kinds of merchandise piece goods 
hardware chemicals wines and 
spirits etc 

Messrs ALCOCK ASHDOWN & 
Co Ltd Engineers and Contrac 
tors Bombay 

Defence Engineering Works — 
Maragon 

Carnac Iron Works — Carnac 
Bunder 

Thi business was founded in 
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1880 by Mr Isaac Alcock, Mr R 
G Ashdown, Mr J W Hepworth, 
and Ml J M Drennan as partners 
trading under the name of Alcock, 
Ashdown & Co In 18S4 the busi- 
ness was turned into a limited 
liability company under its present 
title, with a capital of Rs 3,50,000, 
the business being carried on at the 
Defence Works, Mazagon, where all 
kinds of iron, mill-wright, and ship- 
work was produced, the Secretaries 
and Managers being Messrs Alcock, 
Ashdown and Hepworth The 
branch factory, ‘ ‘ The Carnac Iron 
Works,” opposite the Victoria 
Docks, was purchased by the Com- 
pany in 1889 from Mr D Long- 
worth, then sole propiietor These 
works were founded in i860 by 
Messrs Fraser and Miller, as an 
ironfounding, general engineering, 
and marine engine works In 1890, 
owing to the success of the business, 
half of the share capital was paid 
back to the shareholders, and the 
capital now stands at Rs 1,75,000 
The present Secretaries and Man- 
agers are Mr J W Hepworth 
and Mr D Longworth The firm 
has paid a dividend of 18 per cent 
for the last three years on the 
present reduced capital, while the 
reserve fund stands at Rs 2,80,000 
The Carnac Iron Works have, duiing 
the last year, been entirely re- 
modelled and rebuilt, and are fur- 
nished with extensive office accom- 
modation in which it IS intended 
that the main business of the 
Company will be carried on 
At present the number of men 
regularly employed at the Defence 
Works, Mazagon, is between 400 
and 500, and at the Carnac Works 
about 150, but when heavy ship- 
ping repairs are being executed, 
200 to 300 extra men are often 
employed Amongst the great 
variety of work turned out by the 
firm, may be mentioned large cast 
iron and brass castings, such as 
stern tubes, propellers, etc , large 
rope driving pulleys for mills, with 
shafting and all kinds of mill- 
wnght work Steam launches 
built of wood or steel, and engines 
and boilers for the same are con- 
structed at these works All kinds 
of Lonstructional steel work is made, 
such as roofing, tanks, chimneys, 
bridges and boilers, while heavy 
forgings are turned out, such as 
ships’ stems, keels, etc Some of 


the heaviest repairs to the hulls 
and framework of steamers have 
been successfully carried out, as 
both works are situated close to the 
Merewether Dock, they afford special 
facilities for this class of work 

The ALLIANCE BANK OF 
SIMLA, Limited, commenced busi 
ness at Simla, on the 23rd of March 
1874, under the management of 
Mr J ames Walker, and it is not too 
much to say that owing to Mr 
Walker’s ability and tact, it soon 
became a prosperous institution 
The Bank was started to take the 
place of the United Bank of India, 
Ld , an institution which commenc- 
ed business at Simla and Umballa 
in 1866, with Mr C H Levinge as 
Manager This Bank never attain- 
ed much success, and m October 
1873, Mr Walker, then Assistant 
Secretary of the Simla Bank Cor- 
poration, was invited by the Direc- 
tors to take the management in 
place of Mr Levinge, in the hope of 
retrieving the Bank’s fortunes 
Matters, however, had gone too fai 
for this object to be accomplished, 
and on the recommendation of Mr 
Walker, the United Bank was 
placed m Voluntary Liquidation 
on Saturday, the 21st March 1874, 
the Alliance Bank commencing 
business on the Monday following 
It had been arranged that all the 
good business of the old Bank 
should be taken over by the new 
Bank, the shareholders of the 
former getting 50 per cent of their 
capital of 2^ lacs m shares of the 
new Bank 

Capital 

The Alliance Bank of Simla 
Limited, started with a capital of 
5 lacs — 2j lacs was issued to com- 
mence with Half was taken up by 
the public and the other half was 
allotted to shareholders of the old 
United Bank of India, as shown 
above The remainder of the 
5 lacs was issued as follows — il 
lacs on 1st October 1877, and i lac 
on ist May 1878 In 1891, the 
capital of the Bank was increased 
tc 10 lacs , and m 1904 to 15 
lacs — at which figure it now stands 
The capital is divided into shares of 
Rs 100 each — the present market 
price being Rs 250 each 

Reserve 

The Reserve Fund has been regu- 


larly and steadily increased year 
by year since the Bank commenced 
operations and now amounts to 20 
lacs, which is invested m Govern- 
ment Paper 

Dividends 

Since its formation the Bank has 
paid steady Dividends increasing 
from 7% in the first year to 12% 
which it is now dividing 

Working Capital 
At the end of the first half- 
3'ear, namely 31st December 1874, 
the working capital stood at 
3,37,000 This has increased 
j^ear by year till the working capital 
now amounts to Rs 3,63 32,600 
From these figures it will be seen 
that the Bank has grown into a 
large and powerful institution 

Branches 

The Alliance Bank of Simla, 
Limited, was, m the first instance, 
intended as a local institution but 
on the failure of the Punjab Bank, 
it was decided to secuie as much 
of that Bank's business as possible 
The Alliance Bank was appointed 
Liquidator of the Punjab Bank and 
branches were opened at Murree 
on the loth July 1877, Rawal 
Pindi 6th August 1877, and Lahore 
i6th January 1878 Subsequently 
branches were opened at Umballa 
on the 14th July 1SS5, and Cawn- 
pore on the ist December 1887 
The Alliance Bank was appointed 
Liquidator of the Himala3'a Bank 
and opened a branch at Mussoorie 
on zist August 1891 The Alliance 
Bank also liquidated Lloyds Bank, 
Darjeeling, and opened a branch 
there on ist January 1896 As the 
Bank’s business progressed, branch 
es were also opened at — 

Calcutta on 15 th October 1889 

Ajinere , 2nd February 1891 

Agra , 1st Febrinry 1894 

Bombaj „ 16 h February /90J 

Directors 

The first Directors of the Bank 
were — 

Col T D Colyeir I Mr Geo M Brjan 
Mr C Shepherd ( Mr H G MetKin 

The following gentlemen subse- 
quently served for various periods 
on the Board — 

Mr P Mitchell, Cl B j Mr H B Goad 
Mr L J Anthoon | Mr K Murray 
. Mr A E Dyer 



All since deceased— and Col J 
Robertson c i E and Mr R Hi^on 
both of whom are retired and are 
now living m England 
The present Direc ors are — 

S l m ll« I M E J B It 
f Ch m M B I* p on . 

M J El 1 MI D F C t 

\I A ’ll I I 
The Auditors are Messrs 
Mengens King & Simson Charter 
ed Accountants 

Staff 

Sir James Walker retired from 
the management on ist April 1891 
Mr A MKer who had officiated n 
Manager on two or three occasion 
previously was then appointed 
Manager in hi place Theiollovmg 
IS the 1 resent taff f the B nk — 
I’M A M K M fi 
(in t ) 
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began his careerm the Bntish Linen 
Company s Bank Edinburgh in 
2860 a>id after serving nis appren 
t ccship for five years, lie joined the 
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seriicc of the Bank of Bombay and 
camcoutto India in 187^ serving 
With that Bank in Bombay until 
1880 ttlicnhe jomed the sen ice of 
theAlhanc BankofSimha Agent 
at Lahore 

Mr Ker s services m hi new 
sphere \ ere greatly valucil and 
recognised and m iSgr he was 
appointed Manager of tJic Bank 
havin*' previously officiate I for 
some time He became a Director 
of the Bank m iqoo 

He has been on the Directorate 
o the Stanhrd Life Asurance 
Company for ao years and ha 
given considerable attention to 
several Indian Industrial concerns 
m which ho has interests 

He has devoted hi 30 years in 
India to hi work and hu mess 
with the result that one has now 
only to point to the \lhance Bank 
to understand his sterling wortli 
^ The Bank has gro vn from a local 
ii institution to one that has many 
branches throughout India Mr 
Ker IS a son of the late General 
T D Ker of the Indian Army a 
Mutiny Veteran and well known m 


Mr ARTHUR MILFORD KER -«u in 

General Mana er of the Alliance his day in the Western Presidency 
Bank of Simla, was born 101852 of India Mr Ker married in 1881 
and educated at Harrow Mr Ker Constance daughter of the late Mr 


*■<9 

p Mitchell c t E and has one 
son who 1 an officer m the Gordon 
Higblmders 

Mr \RTKUK STU\RT 
VSDERSON of tlic firm of Ander 
on k Co stock and sliare brokers 
w a 1 orn in C la gnw m the v ear 18:, 

He was edvicated at the < la gow 
Academy and sm cd a short appren 
ticeshipm that city before comm}, 
to India in 1873 to )om the firm of 
D T Shaw A. Company From Si 
(0 S3 he wa ossociatcil witJi 
( cor c Henderson A. Companv and 
mrchascc ndiict«lhi own bu inev 

Mists JAMFS WDERSON k 
Co Wine ant Sjint Merchant 
7 China Barar lane Calcutta 

Me rs \ndronkCo isavcrv 
n) 1 Calcutta bu iiu iiavmg twin 
originalK c lalli bed in th \ ar 
18 S In till cvcntie or cightie 
It wa« taken ovtr by Mr IJ I! 
Mo who conducleif it till the 
vear isss m hi own inter t In 
that uar on Mr Mo«es dtcea 
Mr A r Ctiblay succeeded him 
as Managing Director and under 
his al Ic and v igorotis direction the 
firm has come tn the front of the 
leading Import Houses Messrs 
Jame Vmlcrson k Co do a very 
eaten w business m their j cciai 
itics throughout the Irsutcncy 
towns and the ^fo^u sd Their 
large thr c stoned j rcmi is in 
Ciuna Bar ir extend ovir about two 
bjglias of land They have Ihcr 
a\ idal le for lorage j urposes omc 
30 000 square feet of storing pace 
which IS amj !y taken a Ivantage of 
l> the firm for as much as ibooo 
gallons of \ 111 and sjirits in the 
wool and 20 000 dozt.n of bottled 
wine and beers are stocked in their 
slorehou cs The need for the e 
heav y stocks is ap| arent vi hen the 
firm moiuhly transactions 
amounting to .J 000 dozen of wme 
and spirits and uj to 7 000 dozen of 
Iwcrs are con ulered The custom 
ers of the firm including the 
Indian Commissariat extend 
throughout Bengal United Pros 
mccb Punjab Central India 
Assam and the Madras Presidency 
Messrs James Andersor k Co 
obtained a Diploma for excellence 
of quality at the Vienna Universal 
Exhibition of 1873 Mr Gubbay 
the Managing Partner is also large 
ly interested m house property 
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IheHon’ble Mr \ A APCAR, 
c I , President of tlie Hengal Chamber 
of Commerce, was born m Calcutta in 
1851 He IS the son of tlie late 
Alexander \ratoon \pcar of the 
well-known famil) tint founded the 



Mr A A Arcvn 

firm of Apcar & Co , so widel) known 
throughout the East Mr Apcar was 
educated in England and came out to 
India in 1869 to join the firm of 
which he is a partner He has actnclj 
associated himself with public life m 
Calcutta, finding time from his import- 
ant business duties to interest himself 
in many nio\cments As a member 
of the Chamber of Commerce he was 
for many jears on the Committee of 
that bodj He has held the important 
office of Vice President, was President 
in 1903 and 1904 and reelected for 
1905 and 1906 I‘or tliree years he 
has been a Member of the Council of 
the Lieutenant Goa ernor of Bengal 
He has been a Member of the Calcutta 
Port Commissioners, and has shown 
the highest ability in the public service 
The commerci d life of Bengal natur- 
ally has claimed much of his attention 
The firm of Apcar & Co has wide 
interests and many ramifications 
Messrs Apcar & Co are actively inter- 
ested in coal mines near Asansole and 
very largely in jute and the carrying 
trade of this port 

Mr Apcar is very well known to 
the general public of Calcutta in his 
position of, practically, the leading 
sportsman He is a Steward of the 
Calcutta Turf Club and has always 
taken the keenest interest in racing 


On the lurf he has been rennrkablv due to his initiativ,^ ti,„ 
successful, having four limes won the however not nmvmrr ff 
V,CU.V.C„,, ,n.SS, 

n 190^ Ihere arc also man) other polled to sell his steamers and tuS 
leading events standing to his credit and for several jearT exXnced 
I hioughout his career his name has great difficulties ^ He tlieS startS 
stood for all that is best in sport, and business as a Civil Engineer Builder 
he IS conspicuous among the sjiorts ■ i^uiiaer 

men who have done much for racing 
in India He is also keenl) interested 
in cricket, and for a long time has 
been a member of the Cdciitta Cricket 
Club Mr A|)car is the Consul for 
Siam 

Mr Apcar was appennted Sheriff 
of ( alcutta in December 1905, and 
received the dccoiation of CSI in 
Januar) 1906 


and Contiactor, w'hich lie now con- 
tinues lie has Ills own bnckfields 
m connection with his buildine 
works 


Mr ALECK APC \R, Merchant, 
Agent Civ il Engineer and Contract 
or Mr \prar was born in India 
in the year 18 }8 and educated at 
Harrow He is the eldest snrv i\ mg 
son of the late Apcai Arratoon 
\pcar and eldest suiviving grand- 
son of Arratoon Apcar the founcler 
of the firm of Apcar 8. Co 
Vftcr finishing his education in 
England, he returned to India and 
joined Ins father’s office and was 
with Messrs Apcar <S. Co for a short 



Mi Aleck Apcar 


firm 

own 

and 


while In 1870 he left the 
and started business on his 
account He owned steamers 
tugs, the steam passenger and cargo 
service between Calcutta, Balasore, 
Ghatal, and Midnapore being 


Mr ARAIOON GREGORY 
^^1 Car, of the firm of Messrs 
Apenr 8 Co , was born in Calcutta 
on Novemlier 4th, 1827 He is a 
sou of Gregor) Apcar of the original 
firm of A and G Apcar, which was 
established m Bomba) in the earl) part 
of the niuetcenth centur), b) the two 
brothers Aratoon and Gregor) Apcar 
In 1S26 the brothers transferred the 
firm to Calcutta and since then it has 
developed considerabl) Ihere are 
now two partners in the business, 
Messrs Aratoon Gregory Apcar and 
the Hon Apcar Alexander Apcar, csi 
1 he firm, besides its shipping business, 
is largely interested in Jute and Coal 
1 lie) are the agents for the Seebpore 
Jute Manufacturing Company, which 
employ s about 5,000 hands, and are the 
proprietors of the four China Steamers, 
“Lightning,” "Catherine Apcar,” 
“Aratoon Apcar,” and “Gregory 
Apcar” Messrs Apcar &. Co are also 
proprietors of the Albion Foundry, 
Scebporc, and of Apcar 8. Co ’s col- 
lieries at Charanpore and Sitarampur 
’1 he control of this extensive business 
naturally demands the closest attention 
and ability As already mentioned, the 
original partners were Aratoon and 
Gregory Apcar On the admission of 
the four sons of the senior Aratoon 
Apcar into partnership, the name of 
the firm was changed to “^lessrs Apcar 
8. Co ” Mr A G Apcar was admitted 
a partner in 1852, and is now the 
senior partner of the firm He has 
two sons, J G Apcar, Barrister, and 
Gregory Apcar in the firm, and two 
daughters 

Messrs JAMES ARBUTHNOT & 
Co, Jute Brokers and Agents, 3, 
Mangoe Lane, Calcutta Partners 
James Arbuthnot and G H L 
MacKenzie The firm are agents 
for the London, Liv^erpool & Globe 
Insurance Co , Ld , and Messrs G 
MacKenzie &. Co , Khoraid, Ella- 
shm, and Mj'mensmgn 
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Th AURACAS COMPANY 
limited Merchant and Shipping 
md Ceneral \Kents 6 Dalhousie 
Square Rojal Insurance Buildings 
tt ere estaWished m Calcutta m iSa? 
They deal pnncipallj m 
sugir timber gunnies and jute 
and arc Kc nts for the Bibbj I ine 
of Steamers The Anandpur Trad 
me Company The East India Stone 
Company Messrs Mhite and 
MacLay and Alexander Stewart &. 
Sons The firm base branches at 
Rangoon (head office in the East) 
shercthey have four wording nee 
mill at Bassem \ ith t\ o rice 
mills and at Akyab with two mills 
ani at Moulmein and Bangkok 
with one rice null apiece Their Ar 
ra an Tlotilla Company at Akyab 
V orks anl maintains the rner 
service and carne tljc mad 


Mr HERBERT DRESSER 
WOOD Manager of the Calcutta 
house was born m England m 1870 
and educated at Liverpool College 
He fir t joined Messn, Thompson 
Anderson and Company Liverpool 
East India Merchants and Ship 
owners and remained in their see 


Hr HEPBERT SHORROCK 
ASHTON (Caf>lnn Cosstpore Arltl 
Icry Voliinleers) js the senior resi 
dent partner ol the firm of ^I«srs 
Wallace & Co Alerchanjs 


f 



M H Rt S lORROCK ASI OV 


„i tl>c Inton C« Coniimttee an 
oreanization establ) 1 er 
S ofiAoot 0 the Indian Tea 
As ociation under the sanction 0 
Government far the »' 

ainnnisterine the f™''® 
small export tax or cess levied on 
te lot^e pnriose of prov.dm| 
•nonej lor the P«a*"|. , 

Tn iol ign rolintr.es 5 Ir Ashton 
has served as a member ol the 
Calcutta Port Commissioners ana 
js a Fellow of the CuicutU Untver 
siU He tal e a keen interest in 
Volunteering and is Captain m 
the Cos ipore Artillery Volunteers 
w ith 2 \ ears ervice Vs i sports 
man Mr A hton is well knoi i m 
Calcutta and was foimerly Capt un 
of the Calcutta Footbal’ Clnb 
under its ociation rules At 
{,nm« heolaved for Ins County 


Mr V IJBHUCANDAS ATMA 
RAM Bombay vvho belongs to the 
Modh Bania caste was born in 
Bombay in January 1840 Hi 
parents were comparatively poor 



M Herbert Dre ser ttoon 


nee from 1SS5 to 1893 when he 
came out to jom the Arracan Com 
pany as an Assistant His next 
step was that of Sub Manaj^er be 

fore his promotion to Manager m 
April 1904 Mr W ood is a strong 
believer m athletics. 


and Agents No 20 Strand Road 
Calcutta He was bom m the year 
186 at Darwen I ancashire and 
educated at Uppingham His first 
business experience was gained in 
cotton mills m Lan ashire where be 
rved lorsomefixeorsixyears Hr 
came to India in 1883 to jom the firm 
of Messrs Carlisles Nephews & Co 
merchants of Calcutt with v horn 
he vasen^a ed for about five year 
Mr Ashton joined his present firm 
Messr Shaw Wallace V Co in 1 h 
yeariSSS m the capacit oIAssist 
ant In this j osition he tema ned 
till the \ear iSgr when he became a 
partner n the sam firm Messr 
Shaw Wallace fi. Co are largely m 
lerested in the tnde of Calcutta es- 
pecially in oil cotton piece ^oods 
and tea and hold many imt'ortant 
at,ej cies In the e matter Mr 
Ashtons experience has stood them 
in good tead In Calcutta tea 
afiairs he has been particularly ac 
tiveliasing erved on theCommiltee 
of the Indian Tea Association for 
manvjears Hex as Chairman of the 
Indian TexA sociationfortwoxear 
in succession years which are num 
bored *11000 the most active m the 
existence of that organization He 
basalsoheldthe position of Chairman 



M VijB CA D At ra I 
but the family were highly respect 
ed by all classes Mr Vijbhucan 
das studied at the Elphinstone In 
stitute Bombay but circumstances 
compelled him at the somewhat 
early age of eighteen to relinquish 
his studies He joined the v ell 
hnowTi firm of Messrs Dossabhoy 



Mahomedan Riots of 1893 he was 
appointed by Government a mem- 
ber of the Committee formed to 
consider the question of tfie increase 
of the Bombay Police Force In 
1898 lie was summoned to give 
evidence before the Indian Famine 
Commission, and on Februar}' gth 
of the same year he was appointed 
an Additional Member of the I egis- 
lative Council 

As a leading Native Merchant and 
a Port Trustee he gave evidence 
before the Raihva}' Commission ap- 
pointed in 1899 b}' the Supreme 
Government to inquire into the 
details of the proposed Port Trust 
Railway He is a Director of sevei- 
al IMills, Presses, Railways, Mining 
and ]\Ianufacturing Companies, and 
IS connected with various charitable 
institutions As a shrewd business 
man, he occupies a respected position 
in the mercantile world, both Euro- 
pean and Native 

Mr Vijbhucandas holds advanced 
views m the matter of social reform, 
disapproves of early marriages, is a 
staunch advocate of education and 
inter-mariiage between the various 
sections of his communit}', and is 
a busy and useful member of societ}' 


in the year 1900, laying down exten- 
sive modern machinery for the 
treatment of rice, flour grinding, 
oil pressing, and ice making They 
also tuin out crushed oats and 
ground grain, etc The mills stand 
on freehold property in the posses- 
sion of the proprietois 

KANIYAR BALBEER SINGH, 
Proprietor, Balbeer Mills, Dehra 
Dun, was born in the year i860 at 
Dehra Dun, being the second son of 
the late Raja Lai Singh Bahadur, 
Rehtas3'a,who was Prime Minister at 
Lahore during Maharaja Dhuhp 
Singh’s time and Rajah of Rehtas 
Kanwar Balbeer Singh was educated 
at an English School at Mussoorie 
He IS in receipt of a small political 
jiension from Government He ob- 
tained most of his commercial expe- 
rience during travels tojvarious parts 
of Europe and India, Burma and 
Cejdon In 1900 in partnership 
with his brother K T B Singh, he 
established the above mills at Dehra 
Dun Kanirar Balbeer Singh is a 
proprietor of house and landed prop- 
erty at Dehra Dun and Mussoorie, 
and member of the District Board, 
Dehra Dun 
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Merwanji &. Co as a cleik, leaving 
themaftei a seivice of eight 3iears 
Foi a few 3?ears aftei the commei- 
cial crisis of i860 Mi Vijbhucandas 
carried on business m partneiship 
With the firm of Messrs Moraiji 
Cursondas as guaiantee biokers to 
Messis A T Kinloch &. Co , and 
subsequently started business on his 
own account with Mr Narandas 
Purshotomdas, acting also foi some 
time as guarantee-brokei to Messrs 
W M AIacaula3' & Co and later on 
to Messrs J C Bushby & Co 
After a few 3'ears Mi Rajaram 
Govindram was admitted as a jiart- 
ner, and the firm has since been 
known as Messrs Narai das, Raja- 
ram Co with Mr Vijbhucandas 
now as senior partner Thej' do 
business in cotton, wheat and seeds, 
and have several branches in the 
Mofussil and in the Un.ted and 
Central Provinces The3? are 
dgen+s also for several jiressing and 
ginning factories in business cen- 
tres, and Mr Vijbhucandas likewise 
owns, and has the agency of, spinning 
and weaving mills He has also taken 
up the business of guarantee brokeis 
to Messrs Greaves, Cotton &. Co 
Mr Vijbhucandas w'as one of the 
Honorary Joint Secretaries of the 
Ilkal Famine Relief Fund and was 
deputed, by the Committee appoint- 
ed in Bombay for the relief of suffer- 
ing people m Ahmedabad, to distri 
bute the funds amongst those w'ho 
had been ruined by the floods in that 
city in 1875 In 1883 and 1889 he 
convened public meetings and organ- 
ized measures for the collection and 
distribution of the Surat Flood and 
Fire Relief Funds For the former 
he was appointed a Joint Honorary 
Secretary and for the latter he work- 
ed on the Executive Committee 
He worked as a volunteer during 
the first year of the plague in Bom- 
bay in 1897, and for the following 
two years was the Chairman ot the 
Committee of the Mugbhat and 
Kumbharwada Plague Volunteers 
He assisted materially in the es- 
tablishment of the Hindu Fever 
Hospital as well as a separate Plague 
Hospital for his own caste men 
Mr Vijbhucandas was made a 
Justice of the Peace in 1882 and has 
been acting as an Honorary Magis- 
trate since the creation of that 
Bench Since 1891 he has been on 
the Board of the Trustees of the Port 
of Bombay During the Hmdu- 
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BALBEER MILLS, Dehra Dun, 
United Provinces Proprietors, Kan- 



]\Ir Kanw^rSBalbefr Sinch 

War Balbeer Singh and Kanwar 
Tegh Bahadur Singh The present 
proprietors established these mills 


Messrs BALMER, LAWRIE & 
Co , Merchants and Agents, 103, 
Clive Street Calcutta, were estab- 
lished m 1866 Mr Alex Lawrie 
has ahva3's been and is still the 
senior of the firm the other part- 
ners being Messrs J N Stuart, 
John Gemmell, George A Ormiston, 
A Cecil Law’rie, P B Lawrie 
and Arthur Preston They represent 
three Coal Companies raising over 

50.000 tons per month, a Paper 
Mill at Raniganj producing 400 
tons per month, a Flour Mill 
giving an output of 100 tons flour 
daily, and Ice Factoies producing 
60 tons daily They import over 

70.000 tons salt annually and are 
the leading importers of galvanised 
corrugated iron and cement, also 
importing largely metals generally, 
joists, and other materials used 
in constructional work The3' stock 
several important lines of machinery 
and represent some of the leading 
Engineering firms at home The3 
conduct electrical w^ork on a large 
scale throughout India, and have 
carried through successfully many 
important installations They 
have large interests in Tea in Assam, 



tochiT and Daried.ng and are me 
olthe leading Si 

„! the noild •n.ioogh the Angto 

Indian Carr j mg Co thej mderul-e 

the receipt ot packagce from and 
shipment to all parts of >1 ► ' “™ 
and arringe pasaamia The} ' 
present Life Fite and Jianr^e 
Insurance Office nlile m *'ei' 
Banking and General Department 
they undertake bankir share and 
general aeencv bu me s 
Their London house i Mes r 
Mev Lawne 1 Co 14 ’’t 
Axe E C 

The BAM OFBENG^L-rhi 
Bank which occ J| es m Ben a\ a p 
t on analogous to that of the B k of 
E gland at Hone was f unded as fa 
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the statAoldes pro >des that there 

shall not be l«s than « ' 

tJ an nine Directors and defnes the 

banness the Bank rna> on 

rh tapttlof the BaoLnlen f«t 

St ned m 8 6 ras (scca) rupees ff ) 
lakh of hich < otcrnment held 

stock to the nomnat aJue of ten bkhs 
u!L) upe« In t8 6 the amount 

of the sUes ■w'^a reduce 1 from 

Rs JO 000 to Rs 5 000 each Scse ai 

chan es in the a nounl of tl e Capital 
se e made ft m 1 1 le to tri 
18.6 ih Capital was reduced by tie 
.ibdra al of the C o crnmcnt as 
Share! oldets to R 2000 000 and 
the shares to Rs 50° 
f utes the\ now remain Uten t»e 
B nk ns first estaWisl i t enjoycl 
the prnilebC of circuJ fin its ow 


ant public departments bas remmn^ 
mlb the Bank since \t F”' 
necessilg for building up a 
Fund do s not seem to hate been 
real zed bv the Directors and it was 
not until Mr Hardie became Sectetan 
and Treasurer in 187 that te made 
It hi5 business to build u\ this fund 
as between then and 188S it rose from 
,S lakhs to 54/ bkhs of rupees and 
nm stands at Rs 13200000 In 
1S61 the B nk had no branches m 
the mofussil k 11 on the issue of the 
nei Charier nd the adte t f the 
Government Treasury busmes 
J ranches vere opened and at the 
present time the Bank has seventeen 
branches s tuated at Agra, Akjab 
\Uahab3d Be lares Buna Bazar 
(Calculla) Cawnpote Dacca Delh 
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ba k as isl May j 8 o 6 It was the a 
called th Bank of Calcutta but 
no Charier was gra ted until ihe 
and January 18 g h n is m 
was altered to the present de ignat on 
Ths Chalet \ as ten \ed 0 jgtl 
May 1823 and i 839a ewClatr 
as gtanted The ne t Charier \as 
unler Act D of 186 rh cl ' as 
amended by A I \I of 186 and 
\IXo( 870 The Act of the I egis 
I tut u det h ch the Bank is now 
con l luted s the Presidency Bar ks 
Act (\l of 1876) a d this Act 
enabled the Go ernnient to sell «s 
shares nd su tender is povet to 
appo nt three of the D rectors of the 
Bank it al o limits the I ah I ty of 

3 


notes provided that its total liabilities 
to tie public never exceeded tie 
amount of its crpit I of ffiy lakhs of 
rupees but in 1823 th s limit \ as 
remo ed and tl e B nV allowed to issue 
notes up to two crores in Ml and 
thougl on one occasion the amount vas 
exceeded the average note circulation 
as about one cro c and sixty lakhs 
of rupees Under Act XI\ ot i8Ct 
Coveinment wtthdte v the r ght of 
issue f om the Bank and created the 
Pap r Corrency controlled by the Stale 
On the ist March iSfa the Govern 
m nt Treasury vas transferred to the 
Bank and Us Branches and m 1866 
the F bhc Debt Office followed and 
the management of these two import 


Hyderabad (Deccan) Jalpaiguri 
Lahore Lucknow Moulmem Nag 
pore Patna Pangoon and Serajgunge 
In 1867 the Bank opened an Agency 
m Bombay and though this v as 
resented fay certain shareholders of 
the new Bank of Bombay and a 
memorial presented to Government tn 
1 868 pray mg that the Agency n ighl be 
vithdravn the prayer was not gtanted 
and the Bank of Bengal still retains 
its Agency m the \\ estetn Capital 
On only one occasion na nely for 
tl e half year ended the 30th June 
1834 has no Dividend been declared 
and this arose through a fraud being 
practised on the Bank \ hilst on all 
other occasions Dividends averaging 
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about io% have been paid, rising on 
one occasion to 2ii/% (m 1836) As 
a consequence shares ni the Bank are 
a very favourite investment, and the 
price of a 500 rupee share now stands 
at about Rs 1,340 to Rs 1,346 In 
1S74 the Bank opened a Gratuity and 
Pension Fund for Members of its 
Staff, and it may be added that the 
Bank iiave always treated then desen- 
ing servants liberally The first Board 
of Directois was conslitutea m 1808, 
and consisted of Henry St George 
Tucker, President, William Isgertou, 
Richard Waite Co\, nominated by ihe 
Government, and Alexander Cohm, 
John Palmer, George Tyler, James 
Alexander, John W Finon, and 
Maharajah Sookmoy Roy, elected 
by the Shareholders on the 15th 
December, 1S08 

In 1876 the Goxernment relinquish 
ed their interest in the Bank and their 
right of nomination, but since then 
tw'o or three Government officials 
of standing hate invariably sat on 
the Board, winch at present is com- 
posed as follows — iMcssrs A B Millei 
(Official Assignee and Official Trustee 
of Bengal), President , J M G Prophit, 
Vice-President , H Bateson, R H A 
Gresson, W R T Aitken, J C 
Shorrock and H T Hyde (Adminis 
trator General of Bengal) The first 
Secretary and Treasurer of the Bank 
was Mr J W Sherer, cs He was 
succeeded m 1809 by Mr W Morton, 
c s , then came Mr Henry IVood, 
cs, m 1815, Mr Charles Morley, 
cs, 1816, Mr W H Oakes, cs, 
in 1821 , Mr C T Glass and I^Ir 
W H Oakes in 1S22 , I^Ir Glass 
again in 1823, Mr J A Dorm, 
cs, m 1826, he being relieved in 
1828 by Mr Glass who acted until 
Mr Dorm’s return in 1829 , and 
Messrs Richard and George Udny, 
cs, in 1830 Mr George Udny 
resigned in 1839, and Mr Thomas 
Bracken, a gentleman of considerable 
mercantile experience, was appointed 
The Government Directors protested 
against the appointment being with 
drawn fiom the Civil Service, and the 
allowance paid by Government towards 
the Secretary’s salary was stopped 
In 1847 Mr Bracken was succeeded 
by Mr Chailes Hogg, and m 1S51 
Mr (afterwards Sir William) Grey, c s , 
was appointed, and he was the last of 
the Civilian Secretaries, with the excep- 
tion of Mr W Maples who acted for 
one month only in 1854 In 1854 
Mr J B Plumb, the Deputy Secretary, 
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was promoted Secretary, and on his 
resignation m 1859 the Directors 
bi ought out from Scotland Mr George 
Dickson, Secretary of the Caledonian 
Banking Company, to fill the import int 
appointment He retired in 1S72, 
having during his teim of office greatly 
enlarged the scope of the Bank’s work, 
and earned the highest encomiums 
from tlie Dnectors He was succeed 
ed hy Mr Robert Hardie, whose 
management was an emmenilj sue 
cessfiil one, and dining his ^incum- 
bency the Rank dividends averaged 
over 0% Mr Hardie was succeeded 
m Fehruarj, 1887, by ^^t ( now Sir ) 
W D Ciuickshank, tiie present Sec 
retar) and Ireasiirer, undei whose 
able management the important 
interests entrusted to his charge are 





Sir WiLLiAxr Dickson Cruickshaxk 


steadily adding to the prospeiity of 
the Bank P'or the yeai 1904 the 
dividend was at the rate of ten per 
cent per annum, the sum of Rs 7^4 
lakhs was added to the Reserve Fund, 
and 1)4 lakh to the Pension Fund 
Though the Bank of Bengal was 
founded m 1809, no report was ever 
issued until the end of 1856, hut from 
that date half yearly reports have been 
regularly issued to the Shareholder-, 
The Bank of Bengal has always and 
justly held a very high place in public 
esteem, its records show a career of 
singular prosperity, Mue to the ability 
with which It has been controlled, and 
the high character of us staff affords 
the most satisfactory guarantee of con- 
tinued success 


Sir WILLIAM DICKSON 
CRUICKSHANK, /W, cif, Sec 
retary and Ireasurer of (be Bank 
of Bengal, has had a long and 
honoinable career m Bengal and in 
Biiima During the whole of his 
strvice in India he has been associated 
with the Bank of Bengal He was 
horn on June 6tli, 1845, and is the 
son of the late Mi John Cruicksliank 
of Foires, N B In Ins twent) first 
)ear Mr Cruicksliank joined the 
service of (he Bank, and Ins abilities 
soon maiked him out for rapid 
promotion After two jeais he was 
made Inspector of Blanches, and a 
)tai later was given chaige of the 
Agenc) at Rangoon In 1876, afier 
ten jears’ service, he was entrusted 
with the duties of Deputy Secretarj, 
and eleven years later became Secretarj 
and Treasurer, which position he has 
occupiea ever cince 

j\Ir Ciuickshank’s peiiod of seivice 
covers some of the most interesting 
ppiiods in Indian financial histor), 
and as Secretary and Treasurer of 
the Bank he has a post of heavy 
responsibility with winch the prospent) 
of India IS intimatelj connected 
T he periodical reports of the Bank 
of Bengal are the best testimonj 
of the admirable management of that 
institution 

Mr Cruickshank has alwajs taken 
an interest in sport He was one of 
the foundeis of the I ollygunge Club 
111 1895, '"'d has been its Piesident foi 
ten yeais He has done a good deal of 
Masonic woik in Buima and Bengal, 
and m the latter Masonic district is 
past Depiit) District Grand M ister 
He has carried the grand Masonic 
principle of charity into his daily life, 
and among the numerous chanties 
in which he is interested, he is one 
of the Governors of the Marwan 
Hospital The Government of 
India rewaided Ins arduous careei of 
useful work by making him a Com- 
panion of Order of the Indian 
Empire in the year 1903, and in 
1906 he received the honour of 
Knighthood 

Mr JOSEPH COVTTS, Chief 
Accountant, Deputy Secretary of the 
Bank of Bengal, born in the year 
1858 in Scotland, and educated in 
the same country He commenced 
his Banking career in one of the 
Glasgow Branches of the Royal Bank 
of Scotland in 1873 After five years’ 
service in that Bank at several of its 
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TheHon’UcMr C H Aimstiong 
(of Jlessrs Lyon Co ), \ ice- 
Presidcnt 

Mr Ahmedblio} llabibWioj 
(Merchant) 

Mr Tnbhovandas \'arjc\andas 
(Merchant) 

Mr Bomanjcc Dini,ha\s Petit (of 
Messrs D M Petit, Sons & 
Co , etc ) 

Mr John Fairclough (of Messrs 
Ewart, Latham Co ) 

Jlr H Courtcna\ M’'nght (of 
Messrs M allace l\. Co , etc ) 

Of these Mr Ahmedbhov Habib 
bhoj en]o\s the distinction of 
ha\ ing been a Directoi continiioiisl\ 
since i86S 

1 lie Execute e Officers ate — 

Mr James Begbic, Secrctari and 
Treastucr 

Mr Robert Aithen, Dcpiit\ Se 
cretary and Treasurer 

Mr A G Matson, Inspector of 
Branches, and 

Mr R A Don, Chief Accountant 

Mr JAMES BEGBIE, Sccre 
tary and Treasurer of the Bank of 
Bomba}’, has had a large experience 
in Banking He u as for some \ cars 
associated with tlic Commercial 
Bank of Scotland, and in Voc ember 
i88i joined the sen ice of the Bank 
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Mr jAWrs BrcBU 


of Bombay at the Head Office, 
Bombay He served m different 
positions in the Branches of that 
Bank until he was made Inspector m 
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1890 He w as enlnisted w ith the du 
ties of Deputy Secretary and Trca 
surer in 1897, and tw'o years later be 
came Sccretar\ and 1 reasurer, w Inch 
position he still occupies Since he 
became Manager the business has 
stcadil}' expanded, and the Bank 
now holds a \cr} strong position 


Mr ROBERT \nixE\, Deputy 
Secretary and Trcasnicr, Bank of 



Mr Kom I T \(TKl \ 


Bombay, was born in 1863 at West 
Linton near Edinburgh, in Scotland 
Ho joined the Bank of Scotland at 
the earU age of 16 3'ears, and left it 
in 18S5 to enter the sen ice of the 
Bank of Bombay as an Assistant 
Accountant at the Head Office H.s 
prev ous experience proved very 
useful, and lie was appointed Agent 
in 1888 and acted in that capacit} at 
various branches in India during a 
jieriod of nine years In 1897 Mr 
Aitken w'as selected as Inspector of 
Branches, and in 1900 been tered upon 
the duties of his present position of 
l^epiity Secretary and Treasuier 

Messrs BATLIBOKA Co , Engi- 
neeis and Machineiy Agents — A!* 
tliough the firm of Bathboi A Co lie 
gan business m a comparative!} 
smalhva}’!!! 1891, Mr J F Batliboi 
certain! 5'started at the rightend w’hen 
he determined to acquire real know 
ledge of the Engineering and Machi 
nery Trade After having qualified 
himself as a first class Engineer m 


Bomba} he jiroceedcd to England, 
where for three }cars he studied engi- 
neering and mechanics, both theoret 
ical and jiractical, and besides find- 
ing time for several examinations in 
these subjects, all of which he passed 
with success, he also took theoppor- 
timit} to nidi c himself acquainted 
with the trade and to form connec- 
tions with se\eral good English 
houses Since then the house of 
Bathboi has gone steadily ahead 
With Mr j F Batliboi, knowledge — 
whether of men, of business, or of me- 
chanics — has lieen power While con 
lining their business chiefl} to the 
cotton trade, the firm base gone into 
tliat so extensneh, thattheir stockis 
as large and as \ aried as an} in the 
countr} Mith the Cotton Gm, the 
jircss ojicners, engines, boilers, etc , 
the\ have a hand m the treatment of 
the stajdeall the wav from the cotton 
licld to the cloth market, and b\ their 
good Inismess methods and exten 
sivc facilities for jirovidmg all trade 
requirements tlicv won themselves a 
place m the front rank of business 
houses in Bomba} within a v’er} 
short time of their modest beginning 
Besides the extensive importa- 
tion of mill, ginning and press 
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stores, Messrs Bathboi & Co do a 
large business in railwa} and ship 
lequirements, and send their goods 
to all parts of India A special 
feature of their trade is the stock- 
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me ot lup^icat p-insounslaudacd 
machines wherebs all orts 
inconMnicnccs from the stopi me ol 
•\ lavhe m the slmttmc down, of a 
whole mill arc fre(]uentU presented 
tfxrs Batliboi & O puUisb 
•\ Urge lUu tn.t d catalogue of 
vlucU thes, di tnlutc about 5000 
coj les amr ng Ihcir s anous custom 
ers but till solumr is not an 
cslaustisc rreord Thc> might 
hke the hieixT of the Reueral 
siioj di I fas the legcnl H >00 
(I> not e wiiat sou ssmt ash lor 

U Th s ate ok ag nts for 
ties r \} van ler Young S. Co 
En'oneer Imnlm fJasgoss and 
U rminglnm f r the Uni reahabfe 
1 i)’«> an 1 MrJK canng Co 'fan 
rbe t r M rs P Horn 1 j S. Sons 
( rintlnm Ojl I n;jinc 'liters 
Me r r nman N. Co Clasgow 
Bu! T tfah rs and C U Chaphn 
^ Co lf\ Irauhc in ISt am PacKmg 
Mnnufa turcr Thes ar al 0 agents 
f r M s r Platt Broth cs Suppliers 
of Colton anl Cmnin Machines 
ilcs r. Henry Berry Y. Co MaVers 
of Iress andHjdrauhc Yfachiners 
tfc srs Das ej I a\man \ Co Fn 
Ruse r insl Boiler Mahers Messrs 
I Hunt A Co Maher of ( rinding 
Marliinera Me rs Fullerton Hod 
gar 1 t BukJ y Cotto i Press and 
Hydraulic Maefine Makers and a 
numl^r of other first class tnann 
factwrers In the sp cial dejart 
merit of machine tool of escri d 
enpti n the\ ar the sole icpre 
ntilis s m India of Mes rs Alex 
an 1 f Y oun" i Co and a! 0 repre 
nt t! m tn L ndon Cla "ow and 
BiTTUn kim m a po iti n unique 
am ng fnlun tral r Their Jar^e 
tork in Boml ij m Indes Ic^td s 
the hn already cniim rated j ump 
in machintrs lifim g ar sseigl 
ing cal etc ttc 

Mr Batliljoi take a great intcrc t 
m ai,ncultiical qu stions anl he 
lo< much t( }r>mote (he borin" 
ol tu\ \ M which lx 1 les their 
Rreat u e in aierting famine has*, 
mans alsanta e nier the old 
fa 1 ncl s 15 th chief bung 
e* 3 n anl cl anl ic^s Chiaj 

I a ncultural laliour i in In ]ia 
It ha Iven d mow tntesl 1 s man> 
anth nties (amon others Prof 
r Chatt rton ol the Ma Iraa^hool 
0* \rt 5 that the pumpm<’ of 
y, for imgational purpo«es 
f 1 1 both arcomj lisl p 1 1 y (he 
‘f ngme Mr Bathlxn Ixing of 


the same opinion and moreover 
d sirous of doing somethir^ prac 
tical in the malltr j resented a 3 s 
horse power engine \alue Rs i 00 
to the \ tetona Jubilee Tedinical 
Institute Bombaa for the purpose 
of { raclice and demonstration in 
thi saluable development of agri 
cultural methods in inYia 

In concluson sve maj sav that 
the business so allj conducted bj 
Mr Batlibm yyith the assistance 
f ins brother Mr A F Batbboi 
ns t-L n fBomba\ \Jni\eTs.itv) is 
one calculat d to enhance the 
growing reputation of Oriental 
merchants and then in its degree 
(0 help to bnn India into line 
with the more prosperous countnes 
of (he world 

YIesrs BAUER \ KRAUSE 
Ceneral Import and Export Yfer 
chants established themselves m 
Bombaj jn the >ear 1800 and have 
their offices at Ap illo Street The 
partners are Ottoman Bauer and 
tUTt Richter at Lopjig the Man 
agership at Bomba) 1$ vested in 
'Ir Paul Masotti 

Messrs PCGG DoVLOP & Co 
Merchants and Commission Agents 
w'ere established in Calcutt i just 50 
years ago m YIvch 1856 bj Dr 
David Begg Mr Henr) Christie 
and Mr Robert Dunlop joined him 
as partn rs in the business A little 
later m the wme vear the sister 
firm of Messrs Be«« Christie t 
Co wasopened it Cavynjweasseed 
and countT) produce merchant 
In the earl) sixties Sir Donald Mac 
farhne late M P for Argyleshire 
and 'Ir Henry H Sutherland ^ 
came partner and continued mem 
bers of the firm until 1904 and i 8 S 3 
resjectively \t about the same 
time 'fr Duncan Macmill and Mr 
John 'lackinnon became partners 
but retired frem the Finn in 187 
when the) e tablished themselves m 
bsisinfc* as Messrs Macn ill A. Co 

The present partners of Ylessr 
Begg Dunlop & Co are Yfr Das id 
Crmckshank Mr G H Suthev 
Ian 1 (late Shenff of Calcutta) Mr D 
\ Caroj-boll Mr H C Begg and 
Mr C W Tosh Of the members of 
(It Firm no fewer than four Ylr 
H H Sutherland Mr \ R Ingbs 
'fr D Cruickshank and Mr G H 
''Utherland, have at vanons times 
IxvM Presid nt of the Bengal Cliam 


ber of Commerce svhile the tsso 
former ssere a\ o Members of the 
Supreme Legislatise Council and 
the two latter of the Bengal Legis 
lative Council „ ^ . 

Messrs Begg Dunlop &. Co have 
for man) )ears been largely in 
teiested in the Indigo and Tea 
industries as Agents for and Owners 
of numerous estates The Tea gar 
dens in their Agency have an area 
under tea cultivation of about 
8 800 acres and produce a crop of 
over II mvUion j.ounds 

The Tea Districts Labour SuppI) 
Association vvhichhasdonesomucb 
m recruiting labour for Assam was 
initiated some 27 )ears ago when 
the Firm were appointed Secre 
tanes The management of the 
Association is still m their hands 
The Finn are also engaged in the 
Jute manufacturing mdnstry the 
mill under their control containing 
somt 800 looms and 16 620 spmd 
Jes 

In Fire Insurance Messrs Begg 
Dunlop & Co ate the Agents of 
the Imperial Fire Office establish 
ed in London m 1803 they are 
also Aj^ents for the Scottish Ami 
cable Life Office 
The Firm are interested m Fngi 
n enng business as the Calcutta 
rtpresentatiyes of the well known 
Fneineenng Agents Messrs Mac 
bein Bro & Co of Bolton and 
Bombay 

T he Caw npore Branch of the Firm 
ofiginall) staled Messrs Begg 
Christie & Co 1 iter Messrs Begg 
Maxwell A Co has for the last 30 
years been known as Messrs Begg 
Sutherland t Co In addition to 
their busine a seed ami produce 
merchants they are chiefly interest 
ed m the sugar manufacturing 
industry which has developed con 
siderablv Under th ir able manage 
ment The Firm are the Managing 
Agents of the Caysnpore Sugar 
Works Ltd with a Refiner) at 
Cawnpore and Sugar Cane Factor) 
and Estates m Sarun and of the 
Champarun Sugar Co Ltd Messrs 
Begg Sutherland &. Co are the con 
cessronaires for the electnr lighting 
and tramwa) scheme now being 
inaugurated in Casvnpore and the 
Agents m (hat cit) of the Indian 
Electric Supply and Traction Co 
Among other enterprises in which 
the Firm is interested is that of the 
manufacture of brushes The fac 
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under Messrs Begg, Suther- 
land & Co ’s management has 
been appointed as suppliers of 
brushes to the Army in India 

Messrs BELL, RUSS & Co, 
Meichante. Bombay Tins firm was 
established m the j'eai 1878 Mi 
William M Bell who earned it on 
single handed as a general export 
and import business foi many years 
In the year 1906 Mr Clarence A 
Russ was taken into partnership and 
the firm’s designation alteied to its 
present style Mr William M Bell 
IS a native of Edinburgh He gained 
his earty commercial experience in 
London in the seriice of the well- 
known English firm of Messis James 
Wyllie & Co , and proceeded to 



Jtr W M Bell 

Calcutta m the year 1865 as an 
Assistant m the firm of Gladstone, 
Wyllie & Co , with whom he re- 
mained till 1876 when he was de- 
puted to open a branch of the same 
business at Bombay The branch 
having been closed after a short 
trial Mr Bell established a mercan- 
tile business on his own account 
and carried it on till by the pre- 
sent development it has become 
the firm of Bell, Russ & Co Mr 
Clarence A Russ, the junior partnei, 
received his commercial education 
in the firm of Messrs Forwood Bro- 
thers & Co , at London, and has had 
about eight years’ Indian experience 
m mercantile affairs 


The BENGAL COAL COM- 
PANY, Limited — 1 his Company 
holds the premier place in the Coal 
Industry of India, not only in point 
of long standing, but also as regards 
the annual output of its collieries 
Formed in 1837, tbe Company’s works 
at Palaniow were partly destroyed by 
the Mutineers in the memorable year 
^"d the machinery thrown 
down the shaft by the rebels in their 
attempt towieck the mine is still as 
they left it The Company’s seal of 
1843 IS carefully preserved in the 
Calcutta Office, forming an interesting 
link between the past and present 
fortunes of the Company Another 
memento of the troublous times of 
the Mutiny is m the shape of a 
curious piece of Artillery found at the 
Palamow colherj', a gun or cannon 
made from a length of old iron piping 
hooped at both ends with iron rings 
and proiided wiih a touch hole, and 
this unique field piece is most care 
fully presen ed in the Company’s 
possession 

The steady growth of the Company 
may be gauged from the fact that 
whilst in 1856 a capital of 16 lakhs 
of rupees was considered sufficient 
for its requirements in 1905 a capi 
tal of twenty-four lakhs of rupees 
was found requisite Similarly lias the 
popularity of the Company steadily 
advanced, and the published reports 
of the Directors foi the jear ending 
31st October 1904 disclosed that 
besides paying a dividend of 12 pei 
cent, a bonus of 8 per cent was also 
available to the Shareholders who 
received the handsome return of 20 
per cent on the face value of their 
shares, whilst the shares of the nominal 
\alue of Rs 1,000 each are quoted 
at Rs 4,500, thus emphasising the 
value in which they are held by the 
investing public Some idea of the 
extent of the Company’s operations is 
illustrated by the fact that their sales of 
coal and coke foi the year ist Novem 
ber 1903 to 31st October 1904 aggre 
gated the large sum of over 56 lakhs 
of rupees , whilst in land, machinei}’, 
buildings and plant generally, the 
Company has over half a crore of 
rupees invested he Bengal Coal 
Company owns and works some twelve 
collieries and has a monthly output 
of 60,000 tons and a labour force of 
upwards of 10,000 daily, under the 
supervision of thirtj expert Euro- 
peans The area of the Company’s 
properties exceeds 40,000 acies In 


India the Company supplies its 
produce very largely to Railways, 
Steamships, Mills and other coal fuel 
using Industries, and also ships very 
largely to all the Eastern Ports , and 
they have lately had built for their 
own coal carryme business the fine 
Steamer Sancloria of 6,300 tons, which 
IS now running on the Company’s 
business 

Mr H H MACLEOD, father of the 
present Superintendent, managed 
the Company for 15 years (1876 
1890) and his services were very 
instrumental m building up the pros 
penty of the Company In 1S90 he 
was succeeded in this appointment 
by Mr C W Gray, and on the latter’s 
death in 1901, Mr H Macleod, who 
has been associated with the Company 
since 1886, was appointed Supenn 
tendent Mr H Macleod was edu- 
cated at Watson’s College, Edinburgh, 
and also at Dulwicii College, London, 
and came out under covenant to the 
Company in 1886 He is a Member 
of the Indian Mining Association, 
and Chairman of that body for the 
year 1905 1906 

Messrs BIRD & Company, 
Calcutta, Merchants, Contractors and 
Agents This firm was established 
in the early sixties, at Allahabad, 
the capital of the then North West 
Provinces, by Mr Sam Bird, who was 
aftenvards joined in business by his 
brother Mr Paul Bird For some 
years they carried on business as Con 
tractors for the loading and unloading 
of goods at the stations on the East 
Indian Railnny Co ’s system, and also 
at stations on the North Western 
State Railway’s line, Ghaziabad to 
Lahore, from that centre Transferring 
their Head Office to Calcutta later, 
the steady upward progress and the 
widening scope of Messrs Bird & 
Co 's business has resulted in this 
firm being now one of the leading 
firms in the metropolis of India The 
present partners in the firm are 
Sir Ernest Cable (late Sheriff of 
Calcutta), Ivir Emile Moreau, Mr W 
Girard, Mr J E McCabe and Mr J B 
Strain The firm’s offices in Chve 
Street aie very handsome ones, being 
specially designed and built for cool- 
ness and comfort as well as for conveni- 
ence, comfortably accommodating the 
large staff, both European and Native, 
employed therein Jfessrs Bird & Co 
have large interests in the Coal 
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Industry and e erase tl e msmgement 
i d control 0 er CO 1 m nes 1 ving 
1 ag re ate output of one mlhon 
tons pet annum and they c po t 
nually upvards of I alf a n liion 
ton or one fo irtW of >1 c total 
etport of Ind an Coal To me t the 
equiremenls of U is large business 
the firm ha ll e>r 
of steamshps knorn as the Bird 
Line nd their two tur et deck steam 
ships Flor can and Flami 50 of 
0 er 6 00 tons each are solely 
en a ed m th s traffic nd n a Idilion 
to other ste mers constantly under 
charte to the firm Messr B dVCo 
a e Managin Agents for many of the 
chief Coal Corapan e and anon st 
them may b named the Burrakur Co 1 
Co Ltd the Reli nee Cot! Co Ltd 
theN wa hurCoalCo Ltd and the 
Lutch pore Coal Co I td a qnartelle 
of coll e les h rd to eq 11 and mpos 
5 hletoe celanywhc e 1 Indi 

In addilon to the dc el pTient of 
the coal trade of Bengal Messrs 11 rd 
&. Co have gven much tteiu on to 
the Jute Indust y and I a eeon det 
able interests the e n the Mills I elo g 
n to the Umoftjute Co Ld tie 
St ndird Jute Co Ld andtheChvc 
Mills Co I/l hem tinder iheir 
dire t control Messrs B d ^ Co are 
also the largest labour cont actors 1 
Ind a furn slung hbou era to the fast 
Ind an Rad ay Co the Tastern 
Be al S^te Rail ay the Gov rnment 
Salt Colahs and for the handling of 
work at the Docks as well as for 
many private ente ] ise there be ng 
fo ce of some 35 oee labourers 
employed by them 
To the enterprise of one of the 
menbes of this firm the ta cUing 
publ c of Ind a are indebted fo the 
introduction of newspaper and hook 
St Us at many of the Railway Stations 
th 0 ghout India an cnierprise which 
whit bein mud appreciated by 
travellers has also proved h gbly remu 
ne ative to its founder 

Sir ERNEST C IIJLC A/— The 
history of modern Calcutta offers 
few person lities of such interest as 
S Ernest Cable He as born m 
C Icutta m December 1859 and 1 
mte ded for a public school education 
1 England Oving hoi er t< un 
fo lunate delicacy of health he v s 
fo c d to etu n to I da after a stay of 
s X yea s at home He was then enl 
to a p ivate scho 1 in Mossoor c an 1 
g aduated at the Calcutta University 


wh re he studied with a \t » tn ent r 
in the I ulltc "orks 1) part null ll 
as IS well for the futur c< n mtrctal 
pro pe ity of Lalcutln that Mr CaW 
d cided that the strenuous mcmitil 
career pre ented mot attriction tlian 
Republic service He fi I i,amt i n 
sound knowl d^ f bu me s 1 tl 
firm of \shhurn».i k Co and cn the 
closin of il Vi frm ht ) 1 itl Me rs 
lyall Kenme V Co lit however 
in re ard to his connection v iih Mes rs 
Bird C Co that Ins nan e has licco 
so well kno n Mes s llirl V Co 
under the mans em nt r f ihe ht Mr 
I aul Bird had >1 eady ni I its I e 1 
hi h an on th many great C Icutta 
business hou e and Us dcvcl |in nt 
of tl e mineral resources of 1 n al 
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had altra t d matkcvl aiteimon Mr 
Cal 1e thus f und a feld ell | repated 
for I II energ es and I 1 Ic n mt He 
gcnce combined with a cool and 
undcviaung |( cicnce mstillel nc 
fight n { irct into an nrganiratiun 
already famous Her ctm Iv nlur 
jnsofM rs IJiril V, C wilhregarl 
to tl Jute nn I C< al Iiulu try ar 
suffici(.mly V cIl known ond ould I 
out of place m an articl 1 al n tncily 
with a personality I heir intirtst m 
ll IS conn %t> n I cl ) fly lue to ll e 
fact that tl c> are tl e oiitc me of Mr 
Calk cncrgis and p mt to ili f ct 
that C Icutta mayr well watch with in 
terest tl c futur of a man v ho I as 
Ircady ncco j I sht-d s niuch b f)r 
his fifiietl yea 

Sit Ernest Cables | ubhc canir ha 
al o been of c ccption I interest fie 
has served on Committtes of tl 


Cbsnlier of Commerce and on v-vnour 
Covernment Commt si ns. He was 
a, pointed a Member of Counal of the 
( overnnemof India fn m May 1903 
to May toot Onthc oth O-ccmtKr 
1004 Mr I allc 1 ad the h >n ur t« l>c 
aittoiilcd Sheriff of f-alcutU. 

brlrncstCall «s a fearle public 
peaker an 1 his utterances csj'eci lly 
of late I avc commanded stidc spread 
mterrst tlcmor r isccially a tl c) al 
sr ys have a direct Iveann on the coni 
n tcivl pin pcniy of Ind a in which 
cause he is Rnmctl ing more than an 
ftluiat Heiso ollhefwwhose 
pecclies Ivear ttan I img into type 

llchasbusi c relations with kRypt 
and many other parts of the world 

He had the honour of Km hth <1 
ronferrrd upon I im I > H R H the 
I fince of W ales on the occasion of his 
visit to Calcutta m January tpef 

Mr r HIKK'U Rl RKO 
THI ( riivf K/ss raJcmia 
Jilts Maniifactiirer and Merchant 
1 roj netors oI the Hasting Jute 
Mill at Kislira Ac nts for the 
Courofk Knpivvork ko ^ manitfnc 
tttrr aril manuficinrers of the 
Ha tings Ivcliing 

In i‘'7J Me srs W lUtnm and 
\ hm Hitkmyrc 1 roj nctors th 
CrHii ck backing Co a mill Jute 
Works 0/ flioiit 150 loom in 
I yn W h direct ( rccnock the 
motive JH wer f whicli was a water 
ttulim rlr^iUd lo Inn fer their 
entire nvachin ty to Calcutta entl 
re erect n the I anks of the 
llooghlj Tlic Cr'cnrvck Works 
vv re arcortlingl) di mantlesl and 
the machinery Inadc \ into a sailmR 
\ se1 lying m the \ iclona Ilatliour 
atCrceurKk whence it was I rought 
out round the CajH nt Cooil Hole 
an! d liviri 1 in Calcutta In 
carrying out this cheme they a t 
ciatetl them elves m pirtncrshii 
V ith thtir clltr Irotlnrs Mes rs 
Henry anl John llirkmare oI the 
< otircKk Krjvwork Co 1 orl flas 
povv an 1 ojx ned in Calcutta the firm 
of Hirkmm Hrnihirs m a mall 
ofTic of one room in the Slranrl 
Tlic office was hortU aftirvvards 
transferred to 1 ollock ^Iri t thcncc 
to I Clive Uovv and ultimately in 
18*^1 to f Ch\e Row where it has 
b en cslaMi hed ever iricc 

The iti chotnfortlu new null 
and factory was at Rishra on 

f nnml formerly owncl by Warren 
fastings (the title deeds of tins 
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The BOMBW and PERSIA 
S h Co Ltd— The offices ol 
this entetpn '“S J;""'! 

are located at i Ash Lane 1 ort 
Bombay They hate a 
teamer sailing under the E"* " 
flag and occui led in a tegular 
sen ice Irom Bombay to Pet .an Gull 
ports and Irom Bombay Calcutta 
^d Busreh to Red Sea ports 
Their operations are somewhat c\ 
tensis e has mg agencies at Calcutta 
Colombo Karachi Bonder Al bas 
Lingah Uabai Bahatem Bu lute 
Motametah Busteli AlPLalal 
Aden Betb ta D J.bouti Hodeida 
Mussowah suakin and Jeddah and 
embracing the transport of Moha 
medan pil rims from India and 
Persia to a large extent In bei 
tember IQ05 the\ lo t one 
0^ their vessel the Hasneiit 
which is sui no ed to have found r 
ed with all hand m the c\ clone 
which Mited the Ba\ of Bengal 
during that month She was on a 
vovace from Calcutta to Bombaj 
and nothing has been seen or 
heard of her since sh left Sand 
heads 

Mr Mirza 
MohamedShi 
rail IS the pre 
sent hlanag 
ing Agent of 
the Companj 
He IS a Jus 
tice of the 
Peace for 
Bomba) and 
IS connected 
with the An 
]uman i Islam 
and other Mo 
hamedan m 
stitutions He 
has had the 
distinction of 
Ammtojar 
conferred 
upon him by 
the Shah of 
^ersia 

He was pre 
ceded as 
Managing 
Agent of the 

Compan) bj his father Haji Abdul 
Hoosein Haji Zenal Abedm 
Shirazi who was the principal 
founder of the Company and 
to whose zeal energy and ability 
the present flourishing state of the 
Company is mainly due 
33 
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Kail 

acquired his first " 

shipping business undtr hi ntlicr 
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Ilaji /cnal Abcchn Slunti who 
came to Hominy from Shiraz m 
1840 and settled down as i merchant 
and subsequently as a ship owner 
He soon became a popular 
figure amongst the Native mcrcantdc 
community of Bombay and spent a 


large sum of money m chanU 
He Ind the till of . 

confemd ui>onliim l > 

1 tfNia and after his death the same 
distinction was conferred on his son 
Han Alxliil Hoosctii , 

/he Comianv was cstablt lied 
in iSy7 and Mr Alxlnl Hoosein 
Iwcamt Its first Managing Agen 
continuing in that office 
death in \i ril 1900 \t the outset 
It had to face trim, o; po ition 
lilt the undaiinli 1 nal and rare 
1« im s annul of Mr ‘^hirazi 
coHil d vithadi poition for down 
nkht luard work winch knew no 
r«t anl allowctl him no respite 
ov rcamc all ihffictilties and ob- 
tnictmns anil 1 laced it on a solid 
footing 

Ir a I htion to Ins duties in con 
nection with the Companj he did 
c< n idct il Ic bn inf<s as a merchant 
anl financier on his owai account 
His iniWi nature jrecludetl him 
f om taking an) considerable jxirt 
m I 111 he life though in all matters 
rrlating to the ad’mnccnacnl and 
well being of Mohamedans in gene 
ral and o( 
his OW'D com 
mu nit) in 
particular he 
took the 
keenest in 
teres t and 
helped both 
witli his ex 
pcricnce and 
monc) His 
private chan 
lies Were con 
s 1 d r r a b 1 r 
loth in Bom 
Ua) and Per 
la nnd lus 
residence was 
th rc<ort of 
man\ | oor 
pcojlc \Micn 
plague first 
t rokc out in 
Bomba) he 
maintain 
ed at hts ole 
expense a 
sjKCial plague 
hospital for members of his 
communit) He was a Justice 
of the P acc and \ icc President 
of the Anjuman i Islam and 
was also connected with 
several Mohamedan institu 
tions 
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M. '•Ts HliRV Co, M - Hit 
old r't ^h!l^Il''d lirjn (t- -iiptf tli*’ pri 
mur utio!i' t . n ui-^nn 

co.iani' tn th< 1 r(. nut o.it^ 

OVU!" to It }ui( - r ;ir !,;({ t«) 

it’’ I ->1 iMi h' d n ,Mt ti,(> 1 lor 
'fiiirirliif tl, until! !i .. d' 

It und< '{ in I )(• ( o,!}|i iiu 

u I** foiiiidtd a fir livl i 
nrid from th it tmi'- o..h od it 
Jn*; ir.iiItitlK fxuuid''! iinttl at 

thf p’’! '"''it ti.n- t}[‘ I'orJ 'fiTji 
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The lu’ilory of tlio firm is most 
interesting, for it pmctically con 
tains the record of Uic beginning 
of industrial enterprise in India 
Tiie founder, Colonel Archib.ald 
Sunton, lias .an actiic service 
ictcran, iiho, on bis retire 
ment, dciotcd his energies to the 
business for a period of twenty 
years, ultimately retiring to Bath, 
England, wiierc lie is reported to 
have died in 1804, old records 
however mention that he was of 
Kimmcrghamc in Berwickshire 


Mackintosh, with the style of 
Messrs Ale\ander Burn Co 
In iSd3 the names of the jiartners 
in tlic firm are giicn as William 
Burn John Gr.ii and James 
Slackintosh \l;\andcr Burn’s 
name not being mentioned it may be 
inferred that he had retired by 
tiialtunc In iSfp, a Mr Henri 
Burrows became a partner, the 
nc\t addition to the firm did not 
take place until 1854, when Mr D 
Anderson, Architect joined tiic firm, 
and from that time various minor 


main new concerns formulating 
in India which required up to date 
plant and machmerv, md Burn 
A. Co tiiroiigh their own merits 
secured a large percentage of the 
work, which they earned out in 
eicry case to the complete satis- 
faction of tlic owners, in spite of 
the fact that much of the work 
was on a far greater scale than had 
eicr been undertaken before that 
time III the East 
There are now many branches 
of the firm established m other 


< 


parts of India the chief of which 
at Bombay RaneegunoC jub 
and Rangoon be ides 


bulpore 
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storage capacity Here will be seen 
row of gas and oil engines lorg« 
mills and presses of all sorts, 



representatives with headquarters 
at London Glasgow Singapore and 
the Straits Settlements 

1;et another adjunct to this 
extensive concern is the Commercial 
Dock at Howrah where vessels 
registering a tonnage of i ooo tons 
have been built In addition to 
this the Compan) possess a dr> 
dock where repairs arc rapidlv and 
efficiently carried out to larger 
steam rs 

The Company also have large 
bnckfields and tile works of their 
own at Ahpore and Durgapore near 
Calcutta from which they suj ply 
the materials and ornamentations 
for a great number of Indus 
finest public and private buildings 

The chief industry carried on 
by Burn & Co Ld however is their 
Iron Works at Howrah These arc 
the largest in Bengal and cover an 
area of over thirtj me acres though 
even this large space has been found 
insufficient to meet requirements 
and the enlargement of the majority 
of their workshops and stores is 
continually found necessary 

The mam warehouse alone has 
an area of over 18000 square feet 
and this is fitted with a wide gallery 
which materially adds to its 


machine tools and Attm s of a!) 
kind appertaining to clectnc and 
gas lighting plant etc etc 
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To facilitate the speedy despatch 
or receipt of bulky goods the Com 

S own pnvatcsidmgs connected 
the East Indian Railway and 
the Bengal Nagpur Rulvvay which 
run right through tlie warehouses 
where overhead cranes travelling 
the whole Icn th of the buildings 
speedily deal with every con 
tingency 

iiiese sidings acting in con 
junction with the two jetties on the 
Hooghly nver front fboth of which 
are equipped with liydraulic and 
steam cranes) minimise both time 
and labour and allow consignments 
to be transported in every possible 
way to all parts of the East 
Llcctnc power is generated by 
a Parsons steam turbine and is 
transmitted to most of Ih macliines 
used in the workshop consisting 
of aw mills carpenters shops 
girder shojis bla Icsmiths shop* 
a machine shop and a foundry 
Careful to see that the details of 
organiration by vrhich the mam 
structure is guided are perfect, 
Messrs. Bum A Ca s drawing office 
js replete with every appliance per 
taming to good draughtsmansnip 
and this is secured by the serMCes 
of selected Europeans who have re 
ccivcd their training m the work 


' I 
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In fact Burn & Co stock every 
thing and every kind of thing need 
ed for structural or engineering 
work by modern mdustnal method 


IUrn s. Co 1 td 

shops and offices of British firms 
whose names are closely connected 
with engineering history 
A complete and well selected 
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library of books of reference upon 
eiiginecnng and otlicr cognate 
subjects, (he uorks of atifliontics 
on different subjects, is a notable 
addition to the department miking 
it as complete as it is possible to be 
IJic foundry is capable of tiirning 
out both brass and iron castings 
up to tuentj tons weight, whilst 
the machine shops contain e\cr\ 
machine that the iiucntuc genius 
of man has deiiscd to sa\e lalioiir 


of Iiidn that quite as good work 
can be done in India as m Eniojie 
01 Anunca, and llic lolhng stock 
huilt by them for the passengers of 
the Bengal Bioiintial Kailiiaj, and 
thtir broad cange cm cred goods 
wagons built for tin Eastetn Bengal 
Railwai arc proof of tliur tapn- 
bilitus to turn out this kind of 
work in the best st\le, as icgards 
in iteri d and workmanship 
St<el bridge work is one of the 


facture many machines and devices 
which arc liclpmg to develop the 
resources of tlie country The 
"Boomer” Jljdrnulic Press is one of 
them, being specialh constructed 
to meet the requirements of the 
up comilrj jute trade, its pressing 
rapacifj being 500 to 600 bales 
of jute dail} 

1 roni the siiip building aards 
arc turned out jxmtoons cargo- 
boat";, steam and electric laiinehcs 



and ensure a maximum of efficienc}' 
m the making of the most intricate 
and delicate pieces of w'ork equally 
as well as the coarsest 

In all there are some 150 machines 
ranging from planing and milling 
machines down to special tools 
and plant for the manufacture 
of railway points and crossings 
In railway carnage building 
Messrs Burn & Co have practically 
convinced the Railway authonties 


Siiui’ixr IviPMR Work 

Compan3’s man}' specialities and 
Messrs Burn 5. Co , Ld , ha\ e gi\ en 
ample evidence of their abihtj' to 
execute the highest class of bridge 
work, for thc}' have never jet been 
surpassed bj' competitors from 
Europe or America In girder w ork 
and the manufacture of cast iron 
roof spandrels thej' hold an 
equallj' high reputation 
Messrs Burn & Co , Ld , have 
acquiied the patents of, and manu- 


aiid all kinds of water craft 
One of the latest productions is 
a large steel pontoon having a su- 
perhcial area of 96,00a feet, made 
for the Bengal-Nagpur Raihvay 
A large percentage of the jute flats 
used in the trade left these slips, 
where new keels are laid as fast as 
the completed boats can be launched 
Coming down to present times, 
the most prominent productions of 
the Howrah Yard in the ship-build- 



mg line are the two large ferrv 
paddle •steamer Buckland and 
Howtah built for ihe Calcutta 
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approach gangwajsotioo ^rjin lot 
transporting the goods landed on 
the stage to the Transport Shed- 
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Port Commissioners to pi) U 
tween the Armenian Ghat and 
the Howrah Railwaj Ghat during 
the hours the bndge is closed for 
traffic The) are each 147 long b> 
27 beam and 9 in depth and 
have a canning capacit) for i 000 
passengers 

The null are of mild 8‘eel and 
very stronglj constructed There 
are two decks an upper and lower 
and a teakwood awning extend 
all fore and aft On tin. upper 
deck t% 0 deck cabins are prosidcd 
one for gentlemen and the other 
for ladies On the mam deck arc 
situated the mail room the com 
mander and officers cabins and 
store rooms 

The machinerj which is of >er) 
powerful description consists of 
two complete en-mes each Insin^ 
C)Iinder 16 and 3 diim bj 36 
stroke and which dn\e two paddle 
wheels 12 0 diam 
Steam is provided b) two boilers 
9 ham b) 9 6 long for l 0 Its 
P The speed of these sleimers 
1 Over 12 miles per hour 
Jfessrs Burn & Lo have also 
recently completed for the Ran yon 
Port Commissioners three landing 
for ilhe Inland steamer traffic 
at Rangoon Each of these stages 
are 204 long by 40 wide wif} two 


(also constructed I j ^fcs r« Burn 
A Co) winch arc convcnicntlj 
pheed opposite the stages 
During the v nr 1903 tfc <r 
Burn ^ Co turn d out o\ r fiftj 


a6S 

large businc<s in Sanitary Apph 
antes etc and the most of the 
nightsoil watering carts etc uvrd 
I > Indian Municipalities emanate 
from the HowTali Iron Works \t 
the time of the visit of the Pnnce 
of W ales the firm suj phed a great 
number of watering carts to the 
Calcutta Corporation and other 
Iwdics to keep down the dust on the 
road during processions Tlic) 
make a specialitj of htnnc in 
stallations for Mumcipahtics Mill 
Stations Cantonments etc 
Thca have installed Incinerators 
fi«d and portable for destrovang 
strict r fus« to the following 
Municnalities and concerns and m 
each case w itli complete success — 
Ootacamund Multan ^ladras 
Mandah) Patna Coimbatore 
Cewnoor Narainguni and Cahait 
Sliinicij ahties iJie ning Institution 
of Ircvintivi ^fcdlclnc at Madras 
the Clnj ur Cold Manufacturing Co 
Mj ori. State ihi Kharagpur 
Station CemmiUei a! Rangoon 
Diamond Marl our anil the 
I angoon Hospital etc etc 
Tlic pottery works l>c!ongiJu 
to Mr srs Burn A Co establisheii 
at Raiiecgunge and Jtiblulporc are 
famed all over India and nt these 
I lares are made not onlv works of 



vessels of the approximate value 
of 25 lakhs of mp^ 

Messrs Burn & Co do a very 


utility but works of art Stone 
ware glazed pipes fire bncks 
fire day and cncaustio tiles for 
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floors and roofings, etc , come under 
the former heading, whilst under 
the latter category are included 
terra-cotta ornaments 
It IS impossible to enumerate 
here a list of the articles dealt with 
by the firm (Jlessrs Burn &. Co , 
Ld ), but the most important con 
sist of jute presses, oil mills, sugar- 
cane mills, light, portable and per- 
manent railways, fittings and 
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at Budge-Budge show jthat swe is 
no idcterient to their undertaking 
any 1 kind of work they are called 
upon to do In fact almost every- 
thing in which steel, iron, and wood 
are utilwed, comes within the scope 
of this old-established firm, whose 
products arc scattered all over 
India and the East, as standing 
evidence of their eflicicncj' 

A visit to the How'rah Iron 


gineenng and kindred trades in the 
East 

It now remains shortly to glance 
at the wide range of structural 
work earned out by Burn &. Co ’s 
Civil Engineering department 
They lia\e left an abiding mark 
upon Calcutta in the works of 
public utilit}' tlie3'^ have erected 
riic Ochtcrlonj' Monument was 
built b}' them, the Post Office, the 
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plant for railways and construction 
purposes generally, brick-making 
plant, ^oorky and mortar mills, cor- 
rugated iron structures, etc , etc 
The two oil storage tanks (each 
of which IS 90 feet in diameter and 
over 38 feet m length, with a 
storage capacitj? of half a million 
gallons) built by Messrs Burn & Co , 
Ld , for the Standard Oil Company 


Works will show' the high state of 
efficiency at which the firm con- 
tinues , and no expense is spared 
when new' improvements are justi- 
fied, to ensure keeping up to 
date It IS largely ow'ing to the 
care and attention bestowed to 
the details of their business, that 
Messrs Burn & Co , Ld , maintain 
the leading position m the en 


old Race Stand, the Bengal Club, 
and the old United Service Club, 
the Lieutenant-Governor’s residence 
at Belvedere, and the noble man- 
sion of the Mullick familj' at Seven 
Tanks, are all Burn & Co ’s w'ork 
Thej' built St Andrew’’s Church and 
the Free Church, St Thomas’ 
Church, and the Free Church in 
Wellesley Street, Dr Duff’s Free 
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Church Institution the Bishops bank but now \\ellmland tsanoUier 
College the Metcalfe Hall ind the instance In fact it Mould require 
Great Eastern Hotel For the Cor a space quite equal to the whole of 



Jet Tris 


tlusNolunic in whicli to enumerate 
the %arious buildings etc which 
Messrs Burn &, Co ha\c erected 
from time to time and we 
regret that wl arc unable to 
make c\cn a j assing reference to 
the man\ Railwass thej have con 
Rtructed for the Indian Go\Lrii 
meiit Irrigation is anollicr branch 
of tlicir work wlncli mu t also le 
left out of this sparse review and 
wc need onlj m ntion two canals 
t TriUni on the liordvrs of 
Nepal and tl l Mon Canal in Burma 
as an indicaiton of the excellent 
work done in that direction 

Mtogctlicr Messrs Burn \ 
Co s bu mess is far too large and 
too varied to attempt a desenp 
tion on paper One must visit the 
Works to thoroiighlv undcretand 
their vastness and the more one 
sec tlic more one is able to re 
cogmre that onlj jears of con 
scicntioiis work and good manage 
ment could have possibly brought 
the firm to the high slate of 
cnicicncj m which it exists at the 
present time 


poration of Calcutta the\ built the 
fine Municipal Market in Lind ay 
Street and th y constructed a large 
portumofthe Damage System of 
Calcutta laid the Tramway Svstem 
and constructed the Ho vrah Wat r 
Works The Calcutta Jetties were 
with one exception all constructed 
by Burn & Co and the entire town 
of Jamalpore on the East Indian 
Railway was buift by the frm 
Amongst lactones the Barna^ore 
Ihfl R Bengal Cotton 
Me rs Ralli Brothers Jute Press 

Bank (now the 
Calcutta Chamber of Commerc ) is 
one of Burn & Co s structures The 
of the High Court audit 

them w°„tu " 

budl'SyTheS-" “I 

Armen, a„ riist onceoulliemer 
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Messrs M M BOTTLEWALA 
S.Co , Mervhants and Contractors, 
established jn 1889, are large dealeis 
in all classes of lubricating oils 
for the machinery in spinning and 
sveaving mills, cotton gin, presses 
and factoiies, railways, marine 
engines, etc The fiim also deals 
largely in all classes of best English 
leather beltings, roller skins, 1 oiler 
cloth, bandings, cotton lopes, 
healds and leeds, tallow substitute, 
and all othei mill and machinery 
stores The firm are contiactois to 
three important Indian Railwais 
namely, the GIF Railway, the 
B B & C I Raihvay and the A G 

5 Railway for the supply of oils, 
composition beltings, and all kinds 
of Raihvay Stores, and are the Sole 
Agents in India foi the following 
European Firms 

Messrs Turner Bros , Ltd , 
Rochdale , P K Millar & Sons, 
Paisley , Messis Robert Pioctor 
of Timperley , W Walker A Sons 
Ltd , Bolton, Messrs T Coulthard 

6 Co , Ltd , Preston, Isaac Bent- 
ley & Co , Salford, and the Steam 
Cylinder Lubricator Co , Ltd 

The senior partner of this firm, 
Mr H M Bottlew'ala, w'as born in 
Bombay in the year 1865, 
and educated in the proprietary 
High School, m the same towm 
Mr Bottlewala started life as an 
Assistant Accountant to the 
Bombay Cotton Manufacturing Co , 
Ltd , in 1886 After two years’ 
service, wishing to commence busi- 
ness on ins own account, he stai ted 
the present firm in 18S9, and his 
record show's steady development 
Mr M H San] ana is one of the 
active partners in this firm 

Messrs S R BOTTLEWALLA 
& Co , Financial and Commission 
Agents, Bank Street, Fort, Bombay 
The founder of the firm, Mr S R 
Bottlewalla, comes of an old Parsee 
family, and was born on the lytli 
April 1869 He was educated at 
the Bombay Fort High School 
Mr Bottlewalla commenced an 
independent start early in life, for 
he was only 17 years of age when 
he recognized the need of an in- 
stitution of the nature of his pres- 
ent firm in such a large trade centre 
as Bombay At the time, this was 
a~new and entirely independent 
line, 'and the need of it is apparent 
from the large and steady support 
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the firm has obtained from the ver}' 
beginning Ihe patrons of the 
firm number among them ruling 
native princes and noblemen, mem- 
bers of Ills AIa]cst3'’s Naval, Mili- 
tary and Civil Services, as well as 
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private gentlemen and business men 
all over the country Bj' the rajnd 
increase of his business, Mr Bottle- 
walla W’as spcedilj' obliged to ex- 
pand it into the now' well-known 
firm of 3 lessrs S R Bottlcw'alla 
& Co The business of the fiim 
largely consists of all kinds of 
agency business for lajahs, mem- 
bers of the Services and gentle 
men generallj' Finance is one of 
their specialities, and the^ undei take 
to negotiate loans of an}' magnitude 
on movable or immovable pro]iert3' 
with seci ec}' and despatch, and also 
cash advances on approved personal 
secuntj' Messrs Bottlew'alla &. Co 
also buy and sell Government papei , 
bonds, debentures, shaies, etc , 
collect outstandings, rents and 
debts, negotiate partnerships, pio- 
vide capital for starting or extending 
business, and arrange for the pur- 
chase or sale of trading concerns 
They undertake to effect Life, Fire 
and Marine Insurance with the 
leading Insurance Companies on 
equitable terms They also under- 
take the agency of house and 
landed propertj', for sale or lure 
The firm do not limit their under- 
takings, but deal in every kind of 


property Mr S R Bottlewalla 
comes of a well-known famil}' ol 
Bombay Parsees of great busi- 
ness ability, his grandfather, the 
late Mr Hormusji Pestonji Bot- 
tlcwalla, having been a leading mer- 
chant and prominent philanthro- 
pist of Bombai 

Messrs BRADBURY, BRADY & 
Co , JIacInnerj' Merchants and 
Importers, Bombaj' 

Bombay liaMng gradually be- 
come the " JIanchester " of India 
in regard to its Textile Indus- 
tiies, it has necessitated, during 
its de\elopmcnt, the services of 
skilled Englishmen from the manu- 
facturing districts of Lancashire to 
supervise the operations of cotton 
spinning, weaMiig and the allied 
mechanical engineering depart- 
ments in its numerous cotton mills, 
and amongst the early arrnals 111 
this field were Mr J F Bradburj', 
Mr W H Brad}' and Mr J 
Knowles (whose portraits we 
ha^e the pleasure to publish), 
the present Partners of the firm, 
trading under the name of Messrs 
Bradbury, Brady R Co , the well- 
known Cotton Spinning Experts 
and Engineers 
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This firm commenced business 
in 1893 as Machinery Agents and 
Cotton Mill Experts, in the face 
of keen competition, but their 



mtimite and practical knonledge ol 
the ictual requirements of the 
trade enabled them to make steady 
progress and to carry out e'lten 
Ue contracts for the de5i{,nmg and 
complete equipment of several large 
cotton mil! in Bombay City and 
the Mofussil Thoroughness ot 
purpose appears to ha\e been the 
basis of their success anl evidence 
of the appreciation by the public 
of this quality wa shown when 
they were onanimou fy chwen 
as Managers and Agents of The 
Colaba Land & Mills Co I td m 
the year rgot to resu citate it 
failing fortunes which \ ere at 
that time at a very low ebb The 
task was undertaken with that 
gpl ndid vigour which characterise 
the men ot Lancashire and with 
such ignal sue ess as to have 
placed the Mill on a { ar with the 
best in Bombay 

Stimulated by the success they 
had achieved in the managernent 
of The Colaba Land Mills Co 
Ltd they ventured on purchasing 
the partially burnt out property 
of the City of Bombav Manufac 
tunng Co Ltd with the object 
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fitv of Bombav Manufacturing 
Co Ltd which has now been 
launched under the most favour 
able auspices 

The firm have al o the manage 
ment and control of The Empire 
Dyeing & Manufacturing Co I td 
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of re buildin the Mill and mstal 
ling n \ machinery and in 
def rence to the desire of several 
influential friends they eventually 
de ided to form a new joint stocl 
Company to be called The New 
34 
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which with a special method of 
dveing yarns cotton etc in 
compact forms is making steady 
progress 

The firm business is rot how 
ever restricted to the s ope referred 
to above Their business opera 
tions include the importation of 
all kinds of machinery su h as 
steam engines cotton ginning 
and pressing plant w ater pump 
ing appliance and general expert 
work in connection with cotton 
manufacturing and mechanical 
engineering They art Agents for 
the following firms — ^Messrs Asa 
Lees & Co J td for Cotton 
Spinning MachiRery Messrs Gto 
Keighley Ltd forWeavingMachin 
ery Messrs Douglas and Grant for 
High Qas Steam T ngmes Messrs 
Lang Bridge Ltd for Dyeing 
Bleaching and Cloth Finishing 
Machinery The Campbell Pas 
Engine Co Ltd makers of Oil 
and Gas Engines The Diesel Oil 
Ei^jine Co and many other makers 
of ei^neeni^ speaalities and 
acce sones required by the Textile 
Indwstnes 
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Tht B 1 S N Co -The com 
mercal hisloty of India noold be 
very incomplete Kitliout mention 01 
tl e Biitisl India Steam Na igalion 

Comp nv So extensive are the 
operations ot tl is Company that Its 
mnaenee extends to every port in 
the htlotal ot the Fast Intes and 
to those of the Eist African Coast the 
Persian Gulf Burma the Malacca 
Su Its as far North as Jefbar and as 
far \\ est as I ondon H was incorpo 
rated m 1856 and -lUhough it 
hxs b en in existence only x half 
centurj it possesses a fleet of one 
hundred and twenty four steamers 
The aegregate tonnage of the Heel is 
over four hundred thou and tons 
The hirth of the Company is in 
the year 1S5J In consequence of a 
desire on the part of the East India 
Comp ftj for n 1 ai! semce between 
Calc tta and Burma ihe Calcutta 
and Burma Steam Navigation Com 
pany was then formed by Su V* ilham 
Mackmnon the late Chairman of the 
Company Two small steamers the 
Cape of Good Hope and the 
Baltic were purchased m England 
and broight (0 India tid the Cape of 
Goof Hope Under a coolnct ith 
the Government a semimonthly ser 
V ce between Calcutn and Akvab 
Ran oon and Moulmein was then 
instituted This as the beginning of 
X tna t service mimtamed for the 
Government I > this Company that 
has graduilly increased until the 
innual mileage traversed under mail 
contracts now exceeds one miDion 
miles 

In 1856 and ,9 two more vessels 
were purchased by ihe Company and 
trade was opened up with the ports 
between Calcutta ind Madras At 
ihe time st ch a serv ce v is considered 
impracticable of accomplishment \ y 
the ^^1r1ne authoiilie The praclic 
ability of it V as lovever soon de 
monstrated by the energetic young 
Company and simultaneously orders 
were given for more ships 

Sr Wiliam Mack nnon Chairman 
of the Company came to Ind a m 
186162 and inaugurated 1 general 
system of extension on the Company s 
lines A coa img service was opened 
up embracing the hole of the Indian 
Coast a d contracts having been 
entered into with the Indian Govern 
mem lines were run to the Pe sian 
Gulf and the Malacca Suaiu U der 
these contracts the Compiny under 
took to deliver the mail to the prin 
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opal ports in these pi ices on a 
schedule varying from a fortnight to 
si\ neeks, according to the distance 
of the ports from Calcutta At the 
time It was a large undertaking the 
Company was entering upon, and moie 
steamers became at once a necessit) 
By the year 1S63 therefore seventeen 
steamers flew the ensign of the C & 
B S N Company, and four more 
were m process of construction 
About this time, under sanction of 
the Board of I rade, the name of the 
Company was altered to the “British 
India Steam Navigation Company ” 
The first serious reverses received 
by the Companj were sustained in 
1862 63, when the Steamer “Burma” 
was lost on 
the Madagas- 
car Coast, for- 
tunately with- 
out loss of 
life The new 
steamer “Bus- 
sora ” was lost 
on her mai- 
den voyage 
to India, and 
the “Coringa" 
was driven 
ashore during 
a gale in 
Muscat har- 
bour With- 
in the year 
the steamer 
P e r s 1 2^ ” 
foundered on 
a voyage from 
Rangoon to 
Calcutta in a 
great cyclone 
which swept over the Bay of Bengal, and 
m the same tempest four other steamers 
were driven ashore Despite this senes 
of disasters the Company maintained 
its contract service without break 
The part taken by the new steamers 
of the Company at the beginning of 
the Abyssinian campaign is worthy of 
mention Nine of these had been re 
quisitioned by the Government, and on 
arrival at Annesly Bay they were most 
opportunely able to render aid 
to "the troops in a time of pressing 
want, by condensing water Through 
oversight none of the other steamers 
utilized had been fitted with condens 
ers, and the 30,000 gallons a day 
delivered by the steamers of the British 
India Company were just sufficient 
for troops and animals 

The opening of the Suez Canal in 


1869 produced a revolution in the 
shipping tnde of India In this con- 
nection It IS worthy of mcniion that the 
S S “ India" of this Company was the 
first to arrive in London with an Indinii 
cargo Proposals for furtlier local c\- 
tensions of the regular services were 
received by the Company in the year 
following, and in 1873 anew contract 
led to the introduction of several new 
mail lines and the doubling of the evist 
ing services Simultaneously a month 
ly service between Aden and Zanzibar 
was inaugurated under arrangement 
with tlic Home Government J Ins 
line was subsequently estended to 
Mozambique, taking in several other 
East African Coast ports 


SlACKiNNov Ghat, Calcottv 

In times of famine and war, the 
British India Fleet has always oeen pro 
minently to the front, and us prompt 
and expedvUous service has earned 
many encomiums m official quarters 
When the South African War broke out, 
the Company was prompt to answer the 
Government’s demand for steamers 
Over twenty steamers were fitted up 
and despatched with troops in the re- 
markable time of from 8 to 18 days 
This was accomplished despite the fact 
that many of the number had to be 
sent from Rangoon and Madras to 
Bombay to be fitted up Twenty-three 
days after the first order was given the 
first steamer arrived in Durban, and 
how the situation m Natal was saved by 
the promptness with which the Indian 
Government was able, with the assist 
ance of the British India Steam Navi- 


gation Company , to despa fch the troops 
IS a matterof history J 7 uring the trou- 
bles in China 37 of the Company’s 

steamers wtrcrcquisitionedfor transport 

service, and arrived in time to save the 
Legation 1 o make good tlie depletion 
It was necessary to charter 35 tramp 
steamers, mainly for the purpose of 
iheir great coal eanymgtrade Through 
out all the regular mail and passenger 
services were thoroughly maintained 
More than 100 Agents ire engaged in 
handling the business of the Company 
throughout the Orient at present It 
may be fairly said in consequence that 
the advantages which trade has derived 
from the operations of this Conijiany 
are inestimable 

The Manag- 
ing Agents of 
the Company 
are Jlessrs 
Mackinnon, 
Mackenzie & 
Company, of 
Calcutta and 
Bombay 

Messrs 
BROOKS 6L 
Co , Coal, 
Freight and 
General Bro 
kers, have 
their offices 
at Elphin- 
stone Circle, 
Bombay', 
w here the 

firm was es- 
tablished in 
the yean 870 
by the late 
JoshuaBrooks, father of thepresent 
partners, J oshua Charles Brooks & 
George Hughes Brooks, who came to 
ludiain 1889 and joined their father’s 
business house George Hughes was 
educated at St Eduard’s School, 
Oxford, Joshua Charles put in an 
apprenticeship of two years on the 
Training Ship “Conway," and subse- 
quently' went to sea for three y'ears, 
14 months of tins period being ser- 
vice on H M S “ Northumberland” 
as a midshipman R N R 

Messrs BROOKE, BOND & CO , 
Ltd , Calcutta Closely' identified 
with India’s immense Tea interests is 
the leading firm of Brooke, Bond &. 
Co , Ld , whose head office is at 17-18, 
St Dunstan’s Hill, E C They are 
pioneers of the art of tea-blendmg 
Some thirty-five years ago recogmz- 
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mg the immense possibilities ol mix 
ing teato suit the \ aned tastesol con 
sumers Mr Arthur Brooke founded 
the Company of which he is the pres 
ent Chairman Some veats ago the 
busines a utned such proportions 
that the Company w as con\ erted into 
a limited habilitv enterprise Since 
then Its net earnings per year have 
averaged no less than 15 > and on 
two occasions offers of a half million 
sterling for th business have been 
refused 

A considerable portion of the 
Indian tea crop passes into the 
hands of this firm jearly either for 
their home trade or for constituents 
in other parts of the world 

The Calcutta branch at No 10 
GovernmentPIace East isin charge 
0/ Mr J r F M \sv At this 
address the firm has handsomely 
fitted sample rooms and a large 
warehouse from w hi h manj thous 
and of packets of tea are turned 
out each week Theyemploj a large 
staff and do an extensive business 
throughout the Empire of India 


Mr JOHN CMRNEI BUCHAN 
AN Res dent Manager Norwich 
Umonritelnsu mceSociet) Calcutta, 
was botn m Glasgow in 1873 and has 
been cttvely connected imh Insurance 
since, finishing h s schooling at Larch 
field Academy Helensburgh Scotland 
hs rrst experience h vng been 
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bffic? rt, Fire Ins 

omce etas ow m 1889 Lean 
Office he gamed f rther exper e 


the Equitable Fire and Accident As 
sutance Company and m the City of 
G)as ov life A surance Compaiy 
ultimately migrating to the Norwich 
Union Fire In utance Society Glasgow 
Branch m $94 In October 1809 Mr 
Buct anan came pat to Calcutta to take 
charge of tl e Norw ch Union s m 
tereststberennderthe Agency ofMessrs 
Kilburn A Co In February 190 
when the Society opened out Us own 
Branch Office m Calcutta to control us 
agencies m that aly andmNorthermnd 
Southern India and m Burma, he was 
app inled Resident Managerm charge 
Mr Buchanan is a Member of the Com 
milteeoflhe Calcutta Fire Insurance 
Agents Assoaation and for two 
years past has been a Member of the 
Mar agement Committee of the Young 
Mens Christian Association He is 
also enrolled tn the Calcutta 1 ighi 
Horse Volunteers and is a prominent 
member of the Calcutta Rowing Club 

Messrs BURk BROTHLRS Lea 
iher Manufacturers of Philadelphia 



patted their Calcutu Branch ,85s 
1 he eynrtBgnresol atinsshipped to fhi 
Jotted StatBtn .904 hy tte agenc! 

represent n a monetary sniue of s > 
million rupee The firm ,s the onli 
one m India of the many deali e J 
skins that does its own buyin 


three two of which manufacture gl led 
kid at 930 and 940 Bodme Street anda 
third which manufactures patentleather 
at Camden N J The Calcutta branch 
was inaugurated by Mr J T Gilman 
who likewise managed it until 1900 
Since that time the agency has been 
ably directed by Mr F S Dowling 

Mr WALTERSAMUELBURKE 
Born m London m thejear a66i\\as 
educated on the Continent and at St 
Paul 5 School London Came out to 
India in 1677 to join the Eastern 
Bengal Railway in the Traffic De 
partment m which he remained for 
one year He left the service of the 
Railway on receiving a commission 
in the Royallndnn Marine which he 
held for three vears leaving theser 
vice m 18S1 to enter commercial 
life itt Calcutta He remained in 
commercial employment for three 
years till J883 when he entered jour 
nahsm obtaining an appointment as 
Manager of the V^i/y^^ufS 
In the service of this well known 
newspaper he worked for ten vears 
till the year 1895 m which year he 
w as appointed to act as Sub Editor 
of the /HrfirtH P/aiifrrs Gazette In 
the follow mg j ear he was offered and 
accepted the post of Editor of the 
n sim an Indian Sporting Journal 
which he conducted single handed 
for SIX years till theyear jgo when 
he started on his own account the 
journ il wuh which his name is asso 
cialed, T/ie Ivdmt Fteld now 
generally recognized as the leading 
sporting paper m India In the 
conduct of this lournal he is assisted 
by his eldest son the well known 
I?"‘?&’”'*“andsprinter Mr 
M alter Charles Burke Mr Burke 
has been twice married first to 
slaughter of the late 
CaptamW Pritchard Bengal Army 
children— 
Isabel and 

Thoms Harold (deceased) and 

SamV r ^'^1* daughter ol 

tfteJateC Goswin Swanseger Esa 

sportsman and mteresled ,n every 

amts are shootms fishing reiving 
and cycling but he is kein o ^"1 
out door games and pastimes He 

he k l Athletic Qnb 

25 miles road race record 
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I hour 25 minutes Winner of 
Lieutenant-Governor’s Cup at the 
Naval Volunteers’ Sports, and of 
several medals for the same sport, 
and IS a well-known touring cyclist, 
intimately acquainted with all the 
roads of Bengal Author of 
“ Cycling in Bengal,” and Consul- 
General for Bengal for the C5'clist 
Touring Club of England He is 
one of the founders and present 
Honorary Secretary of the Bengal 
Cyclists’ Association He is one of 
the oldest members of the Calcutta 
Rowing Club and has been Honor- 
ary Secretary for over six years 
Has won several prizes for rowing 
and sculling Founder and Honor 
ary Secretary of the Calcutta Pigeon 
Club An acknowledged authorit}? 



Mr W S Bvrke 

on Boxing and a frequent Referee 
for that sport, as well as for Wrest 
ling His old-time exploits as a 
cross country runner, sprinter and 
lacing cyclist (winner of seventeen 
prizes), mark him as an ideal Secre- 
tary of the Bengal Presidency A A 
Association As a Volunteer he has 
continuous service since 1876 and 
was for years a Sub-Lieutenant in 
the Calcutta Naval Volunteers, and 
holds the Long Service Medal He is 
the Author of a Naval Volunteers’ 
Drill Book, “ Athletic Sports and 
How to Run them ” “ Cycling m 
Bengal,” “ The Indian Field Shikar 
Book” (three editions) Mr Burke is 
also an amateur histrion of no mean 
calibre, from burnt cork to comedy 
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On the stage he is the most famous 
exponent of the Bengali Babu living 
Mr Burke has always made for what 
IS best in sport , and it was largely 
due to his journalistic efforts that 
Lord Curzon was induced to take 
up the question of game preserva- 
tion in India with the best results 

Mr CHRISTOPHER JOHN 
CALFOPULO, of the Firm of 
Messrs F C Pallachi & Co , Pro- 
duce Biokers, was bom in Constan 
tinople in the 3 ear 1877 

Deciding upon a commercial ca 
reer, Mr Calfopulo receiv'-ed his early 
training as a business man in the 
offices of Messrs J W Whittall &. 
Co , Merchants and Shipping Agents 
in Constantinople, and after serving 
with this fii m for about three j^ears, 
he, m 1899, came out to Calcutta 
joining the firm of Messrs F C 
Pallachi & Co On the death of the 
founder of the firm in 1903, Mr 
Calfopulo became its head He is a 
Member of the Committee of the 
Wheat and Seeds Tiades Associa- 
tion, and IS Vice-Consul for Greece 

Mr J CALLARMAN, Rubber- 
Stamp Manufacturer, Calcutta The 
commercial uses of the rubber- 
stamp, and the many ways it can be 
utilised for business purposes, ren 
ders it one of the most indispen 
sable articles in the busy counting- 
hous'’ or warehouse Small in itself, 
and simple looking in appearance, 
yet its manufacture has led to the 
establishment of a large industry, 
requiiing the use of extensive prem 
ises, and engaging both cajiital and 
brains in its production 

The best known Firm in India in 
the rubber-stamp trade is that of J 
Callarman which was established 
in 1876 m small premises in Wel- 
lesley Street by the late Mr John 
Baffin, who saw the possibilities of 
the article, and that it was bound 
to come into popular favour with 
the business public The business 
thus established in a small way grew 
and increased, and a move had to 
be made to larger premises at 25, 
Dalhousie Square, where it was 
thought there would be ample room 
for the expansion of the business 
During the past few years the busi- 
ness has increased to such an extent 
and so many new ideas have been 
introduced, that the works have 
become too small to cope with the 
amount of business coming in, and 


so a move has been made to a large 
bloch of buildings at 25, Mangoe 
Lane where the business is now 
carried on 

The excellency of the Firm’s 
manufactures were early recognized, 
obtaining an award at the Calcutta 
Industrial Exhibition held in 1883 
To his son, Mr Herbert Baffin, Mr 
John Baffin had imparted the knowl 
edge and experience he had gamed 
in the manufacture of this class of 
goods in the United States of 
America, and this knowledge has 
been very instrumental m placing 
his manufactures in the front rank 
of the trade Mr John Baffin died 
in 1895, and his son, Herbert, who 
had been admitted a Partner in the 
business in 1887, became the Sole 
Proprietor 



Mi j B vllin 

For over fourteen j^ears this Firm 
has been the Contractors to the 
Government of India for the supply 
of the large number of rubber- 
stamps required for its many de- 
partments, and they have a large 
clientele amongst the Banking and 
Mercantile communities throughout 
India Their plant for rubber-stamp 
making is capable of turning out a 
complete stamp m the short time of 
two hours, and can put through up- 
wards of one thousand square feet 
of rubber stamps in a day, the rub- 
ber used being specially manufac- 
tured of indestructible materials by 
the Firm Being a practical Meehan 
ical Engineer himself, Mr Baffin 
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has made a speciality of repairing 
the intricate and delicate mechanism 
of numbering and cheque perforat 
ing machines and is the inventor 
of the Callarman interchangeable 
stencil on the interlocking principle | 
Thes ate the manufacturers of the 

Callarman s Improved Dater which 
will giv e a million impressions and 

also of brass stamps seals datin^ 
and perforating machines these 
latter being specially adapted for the 
perforation of Government stamps 
and the sole agencj for India for the 
Edison numbering machines is vv ith 
this Firm In these works about 
50 hands are regularlv employed 
In addition to the rubber stamp 
factory Mr BalWn vs the Sole 
Proprietor of the Calcutta Aerated 
\\ ater Company and with the 
thoroughly modern plant erected by 
him can turn out upward of 7000 
dozens a day of aerated water and 
light refreshing drinks a total 
which is unsurpassed by any other 
similar factory in Calcutta Since 
the commencement of this branch 
of his business m 1890 Mr Ballin 
has enjoyed the patronage of four 
Viceroys including H E Lord 
Curzon and Lord Mmto and H £ 
The Commander in Chief facts 
which testify highly to the sound 
qualitie of hi manufactures. 

Mr H Ballm IS a Slembcr of the 
Calcutta Trades Association and 
has al 0 served as a Commissioner 
in the Corporation of Calcutta 
m 1898 He was educated 
at the Doveton College m Calcutta 
ultimately joining the Government 
Engineerm College Seebpore 
\ here he received ms professional 
training m the mechanical branch 
of that In titution Mr Ballm 
has travelled extensively having 
visited, on business China Japan 
Borneo the Colonies and has been 
throughout Europe He is the owner 
of ev ral properties in Calcutta 

Messrs CARRITT MORAN & Co 
The firm of Messrs Camtt & Co 
was started in 1875 and the on 1 lal 
members were Me srs Thomas and 


under the name and style of Messre 
Carritt Moran &. Co Me sts Carritt 
& Co took over the tea ba ines o! 



Messrs Moran&Co miqo with Mr 
T Moran as a partner and since then 
the firm has been worked in respect 
of tea only under the latter title 
Mr CLARENCE KINCAID 
BRfDGNEIL P opnetor ^alutaris 
Aerated and Mineral Waters 1 a 
on c{ Mr Jam s Bndgnell of His 
Maj ty s Mint Calcalta M C K 
Bnlgn U wa bom j Calcutta in 
the vear i8fio and received Ins 
education m the same city He 
commenced his careei as a M chan 
ical Entjipeer in the Howrah work 
shops b lone,m to Me r Mackin 
non M cl enzie 5 . Co wherein h 
rved his apprenticeship Tlience 
he proceede I to London and com 
pleted his enmneering tramm" in 
the workshops of the ( reit Fa tern 
Railway Co at Stratford and with 
other En®aneenng firms Alter four 
years Home experience be returned 
to India in 18S4 and joined the 
Crystal Ice Supply Co of Calcutta 
vhose works were then in course of 
erection ultimately becomit^ the 
,,, -r— — ■••■w Superintend nt of th Companyslce 

AUred Camtt The partners to day Depots a position he held for some 
^e Messrs ACS Holmes and M considerable time Ontheamaleam 

IreV nr Krtr IK *1.... -• - f /* » y- .p 


Forth past 30 years they 
nave acted as brokers m tea and 
general country produce ofeverydes 
cnption At present Messre ^rritt 
nre general produce brokers 

only their lea business being worked 


ation of the Crystal lee Co with the 
Bengal Ice Co this appointment was 
abolished and Mr Bnd«Tiell waste 
appointed as Engineer in charge to 
th amalgamated Companies now 
known as the Calcutta Icc Associa 


tion and has conducted the duties 
of the appointment for over four 
year to the satisfaction of the Direc 
tor On returning to Calcutta after 
a well deserved holiday Mr Bridg 
nell was offered and accepted the 
General Managership of the Crystal 
Aerated Waters Oampany and 
during hts tenure of this appoint 
ment bv his exertions he has very 
largely increased the Company s 
business Resigning in 1899 ^Ir 
Bndgnell decided on starting on 
his own account as a manufacturer 
of high class Aerated W ater and 
opened the Salutaris Factory in 
W eliesley Street He personally 
supervised the erection of the 
necessary buildings and the special 
machinery made to Mr Bndgnell s 
order by the well known firm of 
Messr Bratly and Hmchclifte of 
Manchester and Birmingham This 
plant is capable of turning out one 
thousand dozens a day Since 
then Mr Bndgnell s business has 
mcrea ed very rapidly hts manu 
factures having a wide reputation 
for the maintenance of a standard 



M C K B G ELL 
uniformity of purity and excellence 
of quality As a consequence he 
has found his original factory too 
small to meet trade requirements 
necessitating the building and equip 
ping with the latest and most up 
to date machinery of another fac 
tory at 6 Sudder Street Calcutta 
which 15 designed to more than 
doable the previous outti rn 
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The CHARTERED BANK OF 
INDIA, AUSTRALIA A N D 
CHINA, Calcutta One of the 
leading banking houses of the East, 
and the oldest established Eastern 
Exchange Bank in existence, the 
Chartered Bank, as it is familiarly 
called in India, was incorporated 
by Roj^al Charter in the year 1858 
In its inception this Bank had 
the advantage of being founded and 
worked on the soundest principles, 
which, however, were put to a 
severe test during the disastrous 
times of the 
Banking Cri- 
sis of 1872 
The Chartered 
Bank stand- 
ing on secure 
foundations 
resisted the 
pressure of 
hat year 

the Chartered 
Bank contin- 

1^^^ c^ns 1 1 

public The 
Head Offices 
of the Bank 
are situated 
at Hatton 
Court, in 

the world-famous Thread-needle 
Street, London Some idea of the 
widespread nature of the business 
transacted by this Corporation 
may be gathered from the fact that 
there are twenty-five branches 
and agencies connected with it scat- 
tered throughout the East at the 
following centres — Bangkok, Bata- 
via, Bombay, Calcutta, Cebu, Colom- 
bo, Foochow, Hankow, Hongkong, 


Ipoh, Karachi, Kobe, Kwala Lum- 
por, Madras, Manila, Medan, Pen- 
ang, Rangoon, Saigon, Shanghai, 
Singapore Sourabaya, Thaipmg, 
Tientsin and Yokohama Besides 
these the Bank keeps an establish 
ment at 16, Exchange Place, New 
York, USA, and another at Ham- 
burg The Calcutta Office of the 
Bank is situate in Council House 
Street, where it has been established 
foi nearlv fifty years, or from the 
commencement of its histor}’^ Great 
changes, however, are now taking 
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The Chartered Bank of India, Bomba\ 


place in this quarter of the City 
owing to the acquisition of land by 
the Government, and the Bank has 
had to make arrangements for leav- 
ing its old quarters and to remove to 
the handsome building in Clive 
Street which will add another orna- 
ment to the edifices of “ New Cal- 
cutta ” The financial condition of 
the Chartered Bank, nursed 
through so many years of profitable 


business, is eminently sound The 
paid-up Capital in 40,000 shares of 
£20 each stands at £800,000 The 
wise management of the Directors 
has built up a Reserve Fund (exceed 
mg the capital) of £975,000 The 
shareholders’ liability is another 
asset of £800,000 The Bank''s 
Charter was renewed on the 31st 
March 1904 for another period of 
ten years The Directors’ report 
presented m April 1905 showed a 
net profit after providing for bad and 
doubtful debts of £303,078 odd 
The Dividend 
declared 1 n 
that report 
for the whole 

a y e a r was 
eleven per 
cent, and 

of the Bank’s 
affairs en- 

ectors to re 
commend a 

salanes of the 
staff In this 
^ year £75,000 
r added to 

I Rjl C!— the Reserve 
J Fund A 
~ ^ balance of 

The 'court of 
Directors foi 
1905-1906 was 
made up of 
the following 
gentlemen — 
William Christian, Esq, Sir 
Henry S Cunningham, K c i e , Sir 
Alfred Dent, kcmg , Henry 
Neville Gladstone, Esq , Emile 
Levita, Esq , Sir Montagu Cornish 
Turner, Lewis Alexander Wallace, 
Jr , Esq , and Jasper Young, Esq 


The CHARTERED BANK OF 
INDIA, AUSTRALIA AND 
CHINA, Bombay This well-known 
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and popular Bank has been estab 
hshedin Bombay 50 >ears and is 
the oldest Eastern Exchan e Bank 
in existence Incorporated by 
Charter over halt a centurj ago 
It stands high in the esteem of the 
mercantile commumtj and is one 
of the sounde t institutions of its 
kind in the East 

The Head Ofiice is situated in 
Thread needle Street London and 
in addition to Branches in Hamburg 
and New York it has 5 branches 
throughout India and the Far East 

The handsome premises of the 
Bank in Esplanade Road are an 
ornament to the City and a menu 
ment of the Bank s prosperity 



Its financial condition is fullv 
evidenced by the following fi ures 
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whi h amplj justifies the promin 
ent position it holds vn all circles 
commercial and otherwise 
The management of the Bombai 
Agency is under the control of Mr 
George Miller who has been a well 
known figure in Bombaj circl 
for many years Mr M Her s ear 
her experience of Eastern Bankini 
was acquired m the Straits Settle 
ments and China Like many o 
his colleagues he hails from Nortl 
of the Tweed He ,s a usefu 


member of the Committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce Cluirman 
of the Exchan e Banks Asso la 
tion and a Directorof the Bombay 
Telephone Company and. the 
Standard Life Assurance Company 

Messr ALEXANDER CLASSEN 
% Co are General Merchants and 
Exporters and have their head office 
at 5 New (^ina Bazar Street Cal 
cutta where they established them 
selves m 1897 Tlicv deal prmci 
pally in jute linseed wheat and 
gunnies and have a branch in Lon 
don under the name of Classen & Co 

Alexander Classen the sole pro 
prietor was bom in Berlin in 1869 
and was educated at University 
College 1 that City After complet 
his education he acquired com 
mercial practice in several houses of 
business both m the Fatherland and 
in England and opened the Lon 
don firm on his own account m 
1893 under the title of Hussey 
Jones A Co In 1895 he started 
the firm of Alexander Classen ^ 
Co m Colo'me Germany and 
in 1897 the pre ent place of busi 
ness m Calcutta Mr Chssen is a 
Hirector of various Banking and 
Industrial concerns m Germany 

Mr Ernest Gnieber Manager of 
the Calcutta house has filled that 
office since 1897 having served 
for three years in the London firm 
from 1894 and previous to this 
for threi years w ilh a firm of General 
Merchants m Hamburg He was 
born m Germany and there cdu 
rated 


The COMMERCIAL EAST 
INDIAN AGENCY Co Ld Offi 
ces 83 Old China Bazaar Street 
Calcutta The Head Office is at 
Lahore where the business was start 
ed in the year 1882 In Calcutta 
the offc was opened in the year 
roo4 The chief business of the 
Companvis acting a manufacturers 
agents and it r presents the follow 
m pro mnent firms m Fn land and 
on the Continent of Forope — Gnm 
wades I td earthen vare Stoke 
on Trent I ouis Lmdner & Sons 
dolls and toys SonneberL Falk 
Stadelmann & Co 1 td lamps and 
^ectnc fittings london Thomas 
Turner & Co cutlery Sheffield 
Tom Smith & Co crackers and 
sweets london D G Fischell & 
sons b ntvvood furniture Niemes 


the Anglo Beige Class Association 
ltd glassware London and Messrs 
Samuel Moses 1 . Sons London army 
clothing contractors Mr Herbert 
Mmck IS the Manager for the Com 
pany at Calcutta He was bom m 
the year 1883 m Bombay and went 
to England for his education which 
he received at Bedford Collie 
He returned to India in 190 and 
joined the Bombay Branch of the 
Commercial Fast India \gency Co 
as Vanag r remaining in tl is 
capacity for a year and then in 1903 
he went back to Europe for the 
purpose of studying the Home 
markets After one year spent in 
this study he proceeded to Calcutta 



M It Minck 

to take up the position of Manager 
n u city which he 

still holds The Company has other 
agencies at Colombo and Madras 


1VtV>TA t VL. Urtrtlv ut 

INDIA Limited Ocigm&lly known 
as the Com nerc al and Land Mort 
ga Bank of India I imited the 
“‘a^Ushed on 12th 
Octobe 1^5 in Madras with a 
Capjt 1 of Ps 2 00 000 and carried 
on bi siness in that city for some years 
In 1895 the expa sion of business 
necess tated an incr ase in the author 
■zed Capital of the Bank and U v as 
*5 00 000 and again 
n 1896 to Rs 4000000 In the 
latter year A was also deemed advis 
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able to open Branelics and make 
nn alteration in the stjle and title of 
the Bank, and its designation u is 
then changed to that of “ I he Com 
mercial Bank of India, Limited,” and 
under this name the Bank has since 
rontimied htisitiess In 1900 the 
Head OtTtcc of the Bank ssas trnns- 
feired from Madras to Calcutta, and 
besides the Calcutta Office, the Bank 
has branches in Laratin, I abort, 
London, Madras, Rangoon .uid Kawal 
pindi and Agents and Correspondents 
at most of tile leading tnde centres 
throughout India During the earliest 
jears of its career, the Bank’s open 
tions met with the full measure of 
success anticipiled, tut some hrge 
failures and a lock iip in land and 
industrial sentures caused for a time i 
serious set-back in the Bank’s earnings 
and general progress ‘'ince the pres 
ent management took into its keeping 
the interests of the Bank, the prospeiit\ 
of the Bank has steadily resuscitated, 
and Its affairs hare been put upon a 
sound financial basis \ reduction of 
ordinarj share Capital has been made, 
and the Directors’ Report for the jear 
ending jjst December 190} showed 
the pa)ment of a dividend of 6% on 
the Preference shares, and the sub 
stantial sum of Rs 40,000 placed to 
a newlj started Reserve Ttind, whilst 
nearlj the same amount was earned 
forward — results winch augur favour 
ably for the future well hem!’ of the 
Bank B ith the return of confidence 
the Bank should do very well as its 
Branches are most apti) situated to 
secure business and to serve the public 
usefully and extensuch 

Mr REGINALD MURRAY, the 
Chief Manager of the Bank, was born 
in London in the year 1845, and was 
educated at Rugby He commenced 
his banking career in the Chartered 
Mercantile Bank of India, London and 
China, and came out to India in that 
Bank’s service in 1870, becoming a 
Manager in 1S76, and during the next 
seventeen years, until 1893, managed 
several of the Bank’s Branches 
in the East Resigning that sen ice 
m 1893, Mr Murray embarked in 
business on his own account, in the 
firm of Ivlessrs Sinclair, Murray 
Company, and was connected with 
this Firm until 1897, when be was 
offered and accepted the appointment 
of Manager to the Commercial Bank 
of India, Ltd One of the first duties 
which devolved upon him on joining 


his .appointment was to open die 
Braiu h at f ,il{ ntia, and on the transfer 
of the ffcad Gfiict of tins insiiiution 
from Afadrns to ( ilnitta in 1900, he 
heiamc the (imf Manager of the 
Bulk, of whith lie is now also a 
Duet tor Mr Afutr.iy is a leading 
authority in commerri tl circles on 
finam 1 li and haul ing subjects, and 
during Ills lengtliy Indian ispcrienre 
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of thirty five yeais lias acquired a pro 
found knowledge of commercial 
matters, trade and finance lie is also 
a Director of the Standard 1 ife Xssnr- 
ance Conijiany’s Calcutta Branch 

The COMMERCIAL UNION 
AS S U R \ N C E C O M P A N Y , 
Limited When first established 
in 1S61, the Commercial Union As- 
surance Compain Limited, was 
mainly designed to be a fire ofiicc, 
for the adv antage of the mer- 
cantile comnuinityq but shortly' 
aftei wards it was found bene- 
ficial and ojjportunc to estab 
lisli life and manne branches, the 
accident department only coming 
into operation as recently' as the 
y'car 1900 The Company' therefore 
does business in four departments, 
namely', Fire, Life, Marine and 
Accident and Fidelity Guarantee 
and bolds an eminent position in 
all four sections, whilst in its Fire 
department it is surpassed by none 
The career of the Company' has been 
an unbroken record of commercial 


prosperity since its i oinmcncemcnt, 
wliilst since iS,S5 jls chief and most 
siibst.inti il successes h.ive been 
g.iiiud One triumph has led to 
another, and tiie remarkable results 
of its trading m the past few years 
liny l)c looked upon vvitii intense 
satisfaction not only by the Sli.ire- 
lioldcrs of tlie Comji.inv but also 
In fliose rtsjionsiblc for the magm- 
ficiiit n suits obtained In their 
judgment and foresight Flie Com- 
pain has .1 capital of /a, 500, 000 
.ind its fol.il annual income exceeds 
/2,iSe)0,ooo The He id Office occu- 
pies tJiree 1 irge buddings m Cornhdl, 
I oridon, .inel in the City .and Best 
r ml it Instlireebnanclics TlieCom- 
jniu's Branches at Home are spread 
widely tliroiighoiit the United King- 
dom and Irtlanrl, as the\ arc estab- 
lished III I iverpool, Isle of Man, the 
North of England, North Midland, 
Miell.iiid, Eastern, South Western, 
and B cst of England , in Edin- 
htirgh, Dundee unci Glasgow for 
Scotland , in Carclifi for Bales, and 
at Dtihliri and Belfast for Ireland 
\hroad tlicv arc established at all 
of the leading cities and towns 
• hroiiglioiil the civilised world, and 
in Calcutta the chief office for India, 
the Compain ’s afiairs are guided 
in a strong board of Directors 
Since the extension of the Com- 
pain 's operations to India in 1S69, 
their Indian business has made 
rajud and sound progress m all its 
sections, and the Commercial Union 
stands out as one of the leading 
\ssnrance concerns in the East 
The Manager and Underwriter in 
Calcutta IS Mr C L Eyffe, and the 
local board of Directors consists of 
Messrs A G Apear, B'm Bleeck, J 
G Dean, and C Jenkins, thus guar- 
anteeing that the interests of the 
Company are carefully watched 
and safeguarded The fusion of the 
Hand-in-Hand Fire and Life Insur- 
ance Society with the Commercial 
Union Assurance Company has re 
cenily taken place, and the combm 
ation of these two Companies is a 
most powerful one, and there can be 
no doubt that the arrangement w ill 
proy e a profitable one for the Share- 
holders of the proprietary Com- 
pany', the purchase being attended 
by' no increase of Capital The 
Hand-in-Hand w'as the oldest Fire 
office m the world, dating back 
to i6g6, whilst even its y'outhful 
Life department commenced oper- 
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ations m 1836 and though by its 
amal araation with its latter day 
contemporary its time honoured 
name will disappear as a separate 
institution the partner hip thus 
entered into will doubtlessly pro\ e 
a profitable one to all concerned 
That the Commercial Union Assur 
ance Company is a progressi\e 
one the report published by the 
Directors for 1904 amply bears 
out as in all four of its depart 
ments the amount of the fund 
ha\e been largeH increased after 
dulyprovidm for all contingencie 
likely to arise and the year s 
working showed the sub tantia! 
underwriting profit amountm 
to almost £590 000 The share 
holders of the Commercial Union 
ha\e for some time past been 
enjoying a 40 per cent dividend 
and for the year 1904 even this 
liberal return wa exceeded the 
dividend for that year bem 
45 per cent 

Messrs COOKE & KEL\EY 
Pearl and Diamond Merchants 
lewellers Gold and Silver Art 
Workers were established m 1859 
and hold a leadm® position in the 


of appointment from every sue 
ceedmg Governor General and 
\ iceroy down to the present day 
Their beautifully appointed show 
rooms are among the largest 
m the city and must be seen 
to be appreaated Unique in 


collected from all parts of the 
world and a carefully elected stock 
of modern jewellery of the most 
artistic designs can always be in 
spected But not alone for their 
jewels lias this firm become famed 
Their splendid display of solid 




Ex 0 o VI 


Cook it sP s C l t v 


Indian Metropolis They have 
alvv ays been favoured with the high 
est patronage in India appointed 
to the Earl of llayo 
they have received this favLr 
35 


many respects they are an 1 
estin sight that cannot faj 
please the artistic visitor 
are gathered together rare gem! 
gorgeous jeweU of immense v 


silver testimonial plate electro 
plate clocks watclies etc stands 
unnvallcd A large manufacturing 
department in winch every desenp 
tion of jewellery and silver work 
is eycuted forms a special feature 
in this establishment and the whole 
vvorking phnt being electncalK 
driven enables them to turn out 
their orders expeditiously with ex 
ceptionally high finish and reduced 
cost Amongthc mterestingarticles 
which have from time to time been 
designed and manufactured by this 
firm are magnificently jewelled 
crowns swords belts and other 
ornaments silver bedsteads how 
dahs stats cha.rs challenge cups 
shields address caskets all of 
which have been manufactured for 
some notable occasion and special 
mention must be made of the 
caskets presented to His Maiestv 
the Km when Prince of ales on 
« ^^>cutta m 1875 and 
also to H R H the Prince of Wales 
on his visit m December 1005 
nf i-w® fi clocks are also a speciality 
J many fine exam 

pies of this work have been made 
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and erected m vaiious waits of 
India 

Being contractors to Govern- 
ment they are large manufacturers 
of station and otRce clocks, of 
which they supply large numbers 
to the different Railways m this 
country 

Racing chronograph and compli- 
cated Matches are also a leading 
feature of their business The chro- 
nogiaph watches used by the 
Calcutta Turf Club for timing all 
important races ha\ e been supplied 
by this firm for many yeais 
past 

Messrs COXE &. Co , Engineers, 
klanufacturers, Brass and Iron 
Founders, No 2, Neemuch Jlehal 
Road, Garden Reach, Calcutta In 
1892 Mr J C Co\e purchased the 
business from Messrs Wood & Co 
ivho had established it m iSSS He 
took it over as a going concern Mith 




Mr J C CoxE 

the right and title of all patents, 
etc , and carried it on under its 
present stjde Finding it advisable 
to extend the premises, Mr Co\e, 
after one or two removals, estab- 
lished the works at their present 
site The firm carries on a large 
manufacturing business in iron work 
When the hourly postal system was 
introduced in Calcutta and Bombay 
m 1898 Messrs Coxe & Co were 
entrusted with the manufacture of 
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the whole of the pillar and wall 
boxes for the post office Ihcy also 
designed and made the self-opening, 
closing and locking cubicles for use 
in Indian Jails They do consider- 
able work for railwaj's, built the 
Bengal-Nagpur Railway sheds, and 
supply travelling cash boxes, safes, 
etc Mr J C Coxe designed a 
sj'stem of driving ceiling fans b}' 
ropes and took out a patent for the 
same The system was tested m 
Fort William and proved successful 
He has also two descriptions of self- 
acting jnmkahs driven b}' springs 
The management of Messrs Coxe 
(S. Co 's business is carried on by 
Mr J C Coxe and his eldest son, 
Mr A Coxe Mr James Cockle 
Coxe, c E , the sole proprietor, was 
born m the 3’car 1845 at Stratford, 
Essex, and educated at the Collegiate 
School He received his engineering 
training at the Northern Outfall 
Sewerage Works, London, where he 
served about three j ears He came 
to Calcutta in the year 1864 immedi- 
ately after the great Bengal cj'clone 
Here he joined the East Indian 
Irrigation and Canal Compan}’ as 
Engineer and partly constructed and 
opened the first piece of canal in 
Orissa He remained w ith the Com- 
pany till 1S69 w'hen the w’orks w'ere 
transferred to Government In the 
same j^ear he joined the Public 
Works Department In 1875 he was 
transferred to the Jobra Workshops 
in Cuttack, remaining in charge till 
1SS2 W'hen he w'ent on furlough In 
1883 he w'as transferred to the Seeb- 
pore Workshops and took chaige of 
the Division till 1885 In the ) ear 
1S86 he w'ent to Shortt’s Island to 
construct the lighthouse He w'as 
on the Island during the cyclone 
of 18S7 W'hen the Sir John Lawrence 
foundered with 1,000 people on 
board Although he had with him 
nearly 300 workpeople on the Island 
W'hen the cyclone broke over it, he 
succeeded in saving them all except 
tw'o men w'ho w'ere drow’ned, and one 
w'oman w'ho died of fright For this 
service Mr Coxe was thanked by 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
and highlj' eulogised b3' the Calcutta 
Englishman He completed the light- 
house in 1898, and exhibited the 
light for the first time on ist Sep- 
tember of that year, having prose- 
cuted the work of erection under the 
greatest difficulties He had charge 
of the Pun District in 1889 as Sub- 


Divisional Officer, where he remained 
till 1893 Then follow'ed four years 
inBliagalpur.and after that Chitta- 
gong on transfer to make good 
damage done by a cyclone, and to 
put up a new light in the Kutaldea 
lighthouse He retired from Govern- 
ment service in 1899 fook over 
the management of his present busi- 
ness Mr Coxe is a brother of the 
Craft and ranks high as a Mason 
He holds the office of Past District 
Grand Standard Bearer and Past 
District Grand Stcw'ard, is a member 
of the Lodge ‘ Y'eatman Biggs ' and 
one of the founders of Lodge ‘Feder- 
ation ’ and Treasurer of that Lodge 
Air A Coxe is tlie active Manager 
of the works He was born in India 
in 1869 and educated there and 
received his engineering training 
from his father and has carried on 
the works, from the start in 1892 

Messrs WALTER N CRESS- 
WELL & Co , Merchants and Com 



Mr P VV Cressweli 


mission Agents, Elphinstone Circle, 
Bomba}', are manufacturers of alumi- 
nium w'are at B3'culla and all kinds 
of metal hollow' ware, and are also 
General Importers of Continental 
and English piece goods The firm 
W'as established by Mr W N 
Cressw'ell, the sole proprietor, in 
1889 

Mr Perc}' Willets Cressweli, Mana- 
ger for Bombay, was born m Staf- 
fordshire, England, in 1872: and 



was educated at Brewood m ftat 
county He joined the Birmingham 

Tomt Stock Banic in 1887 where he 
remained tilliSg and then came out 

to Bombay to take op hi pre enl 
appointment Mr Cresswell IS a 
Lmotenant in the Bombay Vojonte r 
Rides Mr F M Cressnell fills 
the office of As istant Mans er 

Mes rs CROFT MODI S. Co 
Merchants and A ents 19 Bank 
Street Fort Bombay are a well 
known firm establi bed in that city 
for the last fifteen years They 
ha\e rapdly gained popularity 
consideim the keen competition 
of firms of much longer standing 
and are the owners of the Urge 
Bone mills situated at Thana They 
trade largely in hone meal and 
bone dust which they export to 
Europe America Australia i 

and South Afnca They are the 
Chief \gents of the Gresham Life 
Assurance Society Ltd for India 
Burma and Ceylon which is one of 
the largest and most up to date As 
surance Societies and for which they 
do a very extensive and profitable 
bu ines For some time now they 
hav e had another branch of business 
which i worked as Brandon & Co 
m which several refreshment rooms 
are owned and worked by them and 
they have also secured the contract 
in connection with the dining car 
service on the G I P and I M 
Railways a recent innovation which 
i greatly appreciated by the Indian 
travelUri public The catering has 
become deservedly popular in recent 
years and i manager most satisfac 
tonly by the firm at great co t 
The members of the firms are 
Me rs Charles Brandon Boileau 
Nusserwanji Jamsetji Mody and 
Kekhu hru Jamsetji Mody who 
have and deserve the good will and 
esteem of the public 


Mr DANIEL ANDERSON 
CUTHBERT Late Honorary Secre 
tary Calcutta Golf Club Born in 
the year 1876 in Perthshire Scot 
laud and educated at Perth Acad 
emy Mr Cuthbert entered his 
busm‘=^s career by joining the Town 
and County Bank m Perth in the 
year 1893 He remained there for 
three years till m 1896 he was offer 
ed and accepted a post in the Na 
tional Bank of India Limited and 
joined the Heal Office of that insti 
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looo he™, offered and a^pted Ihc 

pi t o! Assistant Accountant o( the 

lame Bank in India and proceeded 
to this country m the same year 
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Since coming to India he has served 
the Bank at Delhi Cawnporc and 
Amritsar He came to the Calcutta 
Branch m 190 


Messrs CUTLER PALM PR V Co 
Calcutta Wine Importers is the 
oldest firm of the kind m India. 

It was established m London in the year 
i8ts by Mr George Henry Culler 
On his death he was succeeded by 
hts brother Mr Frank Culler who 
establ shed a branch m Bombay in 
1842 In 1862 Mr Charles Palmer 
the late senior partner was instru 
mental m reconstructing the firm 
and shortly afterwards under his 
d rection the Calcutta Branch was 
establ shed 

The interests of the firm tn India 
a e nnde the direction of Mr F G 
W att s Whiddett who is well and 
favou ably ktio m in all the Previ 
dene es of Ind a in connection with 
the bus ness Mr Wallis Whiddett was 
bom at Gravesend Kent in 1870 and 
afterapnvale education came to India 
in 888 He joined the fi m of Cutler 
Palmer & Company at that time and 
has retained the connection ever since 
For sevc al years he was Chairtnin of 
the W ne and Spir t Associat on of 
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Calcutta In Masonic circles Mr 
\S alhs II hiddett is known as last 
Master Star in the East Lodge 
No O7 EL last!) G S Deacon 
Bengal last Provincial Registrar 
K 1 1 rovmce of Bengal and as a 

member of the i8th Degree 

Messrs DWESPORT V Co 
Merchants and Agents of Calcutta 
nas established 1 1885 by Mr J 

Davenport the sole proprietor of the 
frm who upon Messrs Iloyd k Co 
X firm of very old standing in Calcutta 
going into liquidation in that year 
took over Iheir business and tesusci 
lated It under his own name Mr 
Davenport was for many years buyer 
to Messrs Lloyd A. Co and has been 
connected with the Tea Industry for 
over thirty years and during this 
lengthy connection has witnessed the 
immense strides it his made the 
exports having shot up within this 
penod from seventeen millions to two 
hundred million pounds of tea or 
nearly twelve times more than it was 
thirty years ago He is an expert m 
all matters connected with Tea and is 
a member of the Indian Tea Cess 
Association and a member of the 
Committee of the Indian Tea Asso- 
ciation Darjeeling and Dooars Sub 
Committee Messrs Davenport k Co 
are very largely interested in the 
export of Tea being large buying 
agents for the Australian Imerican 
Canadian and Home markets and 
to which they ship large quintitie* 
etch season As managing agents 
and secreiancs they control tight 
Tex Companies and Estates m Dirjeel 
ing the Dooars Cachar and Assam 
having an acrevge aggregating 
over 4 400 acres They also carry 
on Bn extensive business in limber 
importing teak and other woods 
from Burma Japin and Sweden 
and xs manufacturers of tea chests 
they do the largest business of the 
kind m Calcutta They are also 
shippers of considerable quantities ol 
mdigo shellac and other indigenous 
products This firm is also agents for 
Messrs Brownlie C Murray Ltd of 
Glasgow structural engineers and wire 
rope manufacturers and this business 
was introduced into Indix by Messrs 
Davenport C Co They are the 

xgents for the Pxbst Brewing Co Mil 

wxukee U S A and hxve been 
instrumental m bringing before the 
Anglo Indixn public the light beers 
brewed by this company With the 
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development of the mining industry 
in Indn, tlie opportunity Ins been 
afforded to tins piogiessue firm of 
introducing into tins country the min 
ing tools manufactured by Messrs A 
and I' Pukes, Ltd , of Birmingham, 
Messrs Daienport tS. Co being the 
sole agents foi these, as well as for 
implements for tea cultivation made 
by the same firm 

Sir SASSOON J DAVID, j p , 
was born m Bombay^ in 1849 and 
was fortunate enough to receive 
in his boj'hood the best educa.tion 
obtainable While still a y^oung 
man he proceeded to China, where 
he M as appointed a partner in the 
firm of Messrs E D Sassoon S. 
Co He worked for several y'ears 



Sir Sassoon J David 

in the Far East, gaming experience 
of trade and commerce in the var- 
ious Treaty Ports, and then return- 
ed to Bombay^ where, after the 
death of his father in-law, Mr Elias 
David Sassoon, he started his own 
business and became a v'^ery active 
competitor with older concerns m 
the China trade His ventures 
succeeded so well that in a few years 
he became the leading cotton-yarn 
merchant in Bombay and gained 
a position of influence among the 
local mill-owners and opium mer- 
chants He is also the most prom- 
infent figure among the Jewish 
community of India In cotton 
mill management Sir Sassoon J 


David has been particularly suc- 
cessful, a notable case being that of 
the Davud JIills, which were in a 
hopelessly indebted condition in 
1901 He put rupees fifteen lakhs 
m the concern, individually, by 
buyung iij) new shares to that extent, 
abolished the old commission on 
production, substituting therefor a 
commission on profits, and 1903 
saw a complete rehabilitation of the 
mill, with a dividend of 6 percent 
The Standard Mill is another 
flourishing local concern of which 
he IS the principal proprietor But 
the cares of mill management and 
an intimate acquaintance with the 
affairs of his business in Calcutta, 
Hongkong, Siianghai, and Japan, 
as well as in Bombay', by' no means 
absorb all Mr Dav'id’s quiet ener- 
gies He IS Chairman of the Mill- 
owners’ Association, and is re- 
]>rescntativ e of that body on the 
Improvement Trust Board He is a 
member of the Municipal Corpora- 
tion and serves on the Standing 
Committee of the same Besides 
this he IS associated cither as 
Chairman or Diiector with ov'er a 
do7cn public companies It has also 
fallen to Mr David’s lot as Sheriff 
of the city' during 1905 to fulfil 
duties a good deal more active 
than those usually' associated with 
this ancient and honourable office 
He w'as instiumental in collect- 
ing a large sum of money' for the 
lehef of the sufferers from the 
Punjab earthquake, and took a 
prominent part in the arrange- 
ments for celebrating and 
commemorating the visit of 
T R H the Prince and Princess 
of Wales to Bombay', especially in 
connection with the establisliment 
of a museum in Bombay in order 
to permanently commemorate the 
Royal visit The honour of Knight- 
hood was conferred on him at the 
hands of the Prince of Wales on 
the 14th November 1905 He has 
shown his loyalty and public spirit 
by offering a statue of the Prince 
of Wales to the city of Bombay to 
be erected on a prominent site in 
the Fort He has been chiefly 
instrumental in the inauguration of 
measures, in co operation with the 
Bombay Improvement Trust, for 
the relief of overcrowding among 
the poorer classes and mill-hands 
His unobtrusive but liberal-minded 
chanties in private life have done 


immense good m all directions, 
while public mov'ements requir- 
ing aid have always met with 
liberal response from him 

Messrs DAVIDSON &. CO , I td , 
Engineers, etc, Belfast, Calcutta, 
Colombo, etc , etc Mr Samuel Cleland 
Davidson, Chairman and Managing 
Director, owning and operating the 
‘ Sirocco ” Engineering Works, Belfast, 
are a firm v\ Inch need no introduction 
in India In connection with the tea 
industry Mr Davidson’s name has be 
come a household word \t a time 
when the struggle against China teas 
was fiercest he was one of the strongest 
factor in popularising the Indian pro- 
duct lie was also one of the first to 
introduce commercially and to establish 
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agencies for the sale of Indian teas 
in Europe and Ameriea As an in- 
ventor, his reputation is widespread, 
the famous “Sirocco ’’machines which 
cover every process of the manufac 
ture of the tea leaf from the time ot 
plucking to Its packing, are entirely 
his inventions, and these machines are 
at present employed on almost every 
tea estate in India, Ceylon, Java, 
Russia and Natal 

Ml Davidson was born in County 
Dowm, Ireland, in 1846, his am estors, 
who were Scots, having settled in 
Ulster in 1628 He obtained his 
scholastic training at the Royal Aca 
demical Institute, Belfast At the age 
of 15 he entered the office of 
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Mr ill am Hast ngs a Belfast Cis 1 
Engine r he e he peitthr e )ears 
in acqu m a Vn 1 d e of sur\e>> g 
and e j>ineeri g His f ther haMn 
purcl sed a t a pi ntatio in 1864 he 
1 as sent out to India to learn the 
DUS ness of growi tea Mr D \id 
son a ri ed in C Icuita only a few 
da)S after the terrific cj clone hich 
de ast ted the co nt y ge letall} 

I his a count of tht sad app a a ce 
afforded by the shippi str m 
ihe b Ics of the H D 1 1 > ri er near 
Calcutta he ment on a lar e stc mer 
nhich U) h I and dry n the 
B t meal Ga dens do e to the 
famou B ya l e For ivfo years 

te acted n As 1 ta t Ma ager of 
an estate a Cacln and the be 
came \fana er t tie one n which 
h fath r \ s nterested On tl e 
death of the latter in 1S69 he bou ht 
the I te esf of hi co-partner a id 
be sol p jpt eto He no 
found hmself in a posti n to 
c ») out Simec ntemphted improse 
fn ts 1 the p mtlise methods p 
V il n n the m nufaaute of t a 
Befo e Ion he h d «pl ced the icker 
basket method of dr> n ad the 
h nd a d feet roll n man puhtton 
'ftithnech icM de ces for dom the 
work The decided merit of the 
imention s apparent t once but 
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demand for mach nery such as he 
sas mng and m iS 4 he sold 
his property nd returned to Belfast 
to suyen tend its namheture by 
Messrs Combe Barbour and Combe 
In 1881 he orga ited the Sirocco 
Engineering Moris cting for 
so ie tim as h s o rn Draughts 
man and Manager \ttliattim 
he employed only about a dozen 
hands ovit takes 600 hands 
and a large commerc 1 and olBce 
staff and eiy,ht branclie to 
handle the bust css lie bust 
nesswascomerted intoa I laiit 1 
1 labi) t) Company m t8i)8 mder 
the name Daxid o i. Co I td 
Kothi 1 IS manuficturtd by 
the Compa > bit Mr Daaid on 
pate ted mach 1 ery h ch in 
add lion tothat t hid handles the 
tea leaf includes the S rocco 
fans, n entirely ne typ if 
centrifugal fi and one which 
reaerses m almost esety detail 
huh «o accepted princ pics 
While in India Mr J)a\uUon 
aslcno n as an ardent sf'orts 
man \s a polo player 1 untjn an 
and foot racer he displayed that 
same enthusasm and Mg ur which 
has brou ht him $0 farto the front in 
the business field At the Sirocco 
Macbin tf Depot a j 4 5 and C 
LaB Bat r 
Calcutta, a 
complete 
stock of all 
classes of 
sjare parts 
and renet al$ 
tc tnaimam 
«-d n addi 


n II ni ber of 
oom( lefe 1 la 
ol nes Drj 
er Roll rs 
Bo ter 1 ack 
ers and Fa s 
r f \ariou s 
SKs from 5 
nches to 60 
inches in 
diama 1 


mmds of th 'pi m'g'’ ^ I M Calcutt ito SoirAgeot 

cV„™ tiJ. ’.L."!’ "’S 

^ *•'<1 Steam P„mii. 

Condenaa, ete Unbreakable S 


Cbn™ m thod; 'that''!' 

fi % S- r, "TS:'’ea',“e‘’': 


V M G Co ltd M I Tulle) 
Hangers Brackets etc etc Irwc 
A. Eastern Rubber Co 1 td Mcchat 
ical I ul ber goods Samuel Osbor 
A. Co Mush t High Speed Stei 
Ills etc n H Aa G Hagcii 



Steel Wire Ropes Aerial Tramways 
Scottish \sl esios Co I td, Aslicstm 
goods Ihe Ceylon Br nch of Daxid 
son A Co I td. IS at I orbes Road 
Colombo 

Mr HORMtSjer EDUlICf 
pWAtn ^J^Jrclnnt ami Auditor 
Bombay Mr Dauur asas 
at Bombay m the year 1833 and 
educate I at 1 Ij hinMone College m 
till, same city Under the tutorship 
of Prmcij al Harkness lie j assed the 
senior ysranglcrslup 

He rcccuciUii lusincs training 
at Calcutta mllic office of his uncle 
who %\as cngagul m a large way ,n 
the China trade In this office he 
serscl as a junior for sonic four 
yearn and then proceeded to China 
m the interests of h, und , firm 
and was located for some seven 
years at Hong Kong and Canton, 
managing (he branches of the W 

from ri returned 

from China (0 Bombay and having 
resigned lus prev ions firm I tcame 
Broker in partnership with S® 

SSbPT'-Wf 

in correspondcntsliip^ \®Uh Ssre 
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Walter A ClaiKc c'v Co , of Glasgow, 
and the Anglo-Austnan liank of 
Vienna Mr D.iwm also caines 
on a laige audit hiisiiuss, being 
connected in this do|).irlment with 
Mcssis r D Sassoon & Co, the 
Persia Steam NaMg.ition Co .md 
many other firms and com])amcs 



Mr H f Diwii! 


He is also ^lanagcr m Bombay 
for the Auriingabad Mills He is 
assisted m his business b\ his two 
sons, Phcro7eshaw Hormiisjee 
Dawur, and Jlaneckjee Hormusjee 
Dawur, both undergraduates of the 
Bombay Umvcrsite' and thoroughl}' 
experienced in the business Jlr 
Pherozeshaw' Dawmr, the eldest son, 
IS a great cricketer and has pla3ed 
in manj^ important fixtures for the 
well-knowm Parsee Club of Bom- 
bay He also takes a great interest 
in athletic sports 

Ihe DELHI AND LONDON 
BANK, Ltd Originally designated the 
“ Delhi Banking Corporation " The 
Bank was founded as far back as 1844 
at Delhi , that city was then, 
as at the present day, one of the 
largest trade centres of Upper India 
Sixty one years ago Delhi was the 
capital of the Mahomedan Power in 
India, and it speaks much for Briiish 
enterprise and pluck that a Banking 
Institution should have been estab 
fished, in what was, in those far-ofl 
days, practically an independent Native 


State, With onl) commercial treaties 
and self intcrcsi to hind it m its 
relationship with the English, as 
represented then by John Compari) 
In the dark dajs of 1857, the Head 
Office of tilt Bank was situated 
in Dtllii, and when the Miitmj 
spread from Meerut, and the bulk 
of the niuiinoiis regiments made 
for Delhi as their rnll)ing centre, 
Mr Beresfotd was the Manager of 
the Bank there, and he, with his 
wife and fisc children, were amongsi 
those of the European comiminit) 
who fell ricitms to the mutineers 
Of Mr IKrtsford's famib but two 
sons sunned, who were afterwards 
educated and started in life h) the 
Bank, one son ultiiinirl} joining the 
Bank's sen ice, and the other the 
Indian \rim \pparcntly owing to 
th( outbreak in Delhi, the Bank’-. 
Head Office was remoecd to Luck- 
now in 1857, and during the memor- 
able siege of the Kesidcnc} there, 
Mr Parr), the General Manager, was 
one of those bele.aguered therein 
In 1S65 It was found desirable to 
reinoie the Head Office to I ondon, 
and at the same time the title of 
the Bank was changed to that of the 
" Delhi and I ondon Bank, Ld ," 
and under this stjle it has since 
continued In India the Bank has 
br.anchesat Delhi, Lucknow, Mussoorie, 
Simla, Karachi and \mrits.ar, besides 
that at Cnlcutt.a, and is thus in touch 
with most of the leading trade centres 
of the country Ihe premises 
occupied in all these places, with the 
exception of the last two named, are 
xaluable freehold properties belonging 
to the Bank From its length) con 
ncction with the East, the Bank has a 
wide reputation, and has weathered 
successful!) more than once tempest 
uous times in fln.ancial circles in the 
p.ast, and has steadily held its place in 
the estimation of the public, its affairs 
being at all times carefully managed 
and its interests thoroughl) safeguarded 
both by its Home Board of Directors 
and its several Loc.al Managers 

Ur EDWARD JAMES WRIGHT, 
the present Manager of the Calcutta 
Branch, was born in the year i860, 
and educated at Brighton College, 
Brighton, and St Andrews, Scotland 
On completion of his education, 
Mr Wriglit commenced his banking 
career, in the Bank of Scotland, 
St Andrews In 18S3 he came to 
India in the service of the Chartered 


Mercantile Bank of India, London 
and China, and in 1894 accepted an 
.appointment in the Delhi and 
London Bank, Calcutta 

Tho^ DEUISCII-ASniISCHE 
Bank was founded in Berlin and 
Shanghai in the )car 1SS9, the found 
trs being a ver) powerful s)ndicatc of 
financial houses and banks in Berlin, 
I rankfort on ^rain,>H.amburg, Cologne, 
and Munich, connected witli German 
commercial interests in the Far East 
With a view of further strengthening 
and consolidating the Bank’s business 
relationdiip with China, and at the 
same time securing a share in the 
financial business between India and 
China, the Calcuita Branch was estab 
fished in October 1896, this being the 
onl) branch in India, the other Branch 
cs being .all in China, with the Head 
Office in Shanghai In Europe, the 
Bank is established at Berlin, and from 
that Cit) the Board of Directors 
control the oficrations The Bank’s 
interests are chiefl) connected with 
China, though, since the establishment 
of the Calcutta Branch, a considerable 
.amount of business has accrued in 
financing the opium and cotton trade 
requirements between India and China 

In the German Settlements, in the 
Shantung Province of the Celestial 
Empire, the Dcutsch Asiatische Bank 
IS the financial representative of the 
German Government, and it is to the 
good offices of this Bank that the 
Chinese Government has of late jears 
been able to obtain the large loans it 
required The greater part of the 
indemnit) paid b) China to the Allied 
Powers after the attack on the Lega 
tions was paid through this Bank 
Ihe development of Railwajs, Col 
lieries, and Mining industries in the 
Far East, in favour of German conces- 
sionaires, IS naturall) of much interest 
to the Bank, and the construction of 
the Shantung Railwav, opening out 
the Colliery districts, wasgreatl) aided 
by tbe financial assistance given b) the 
Bank to the undertaking 

Mr MAX GUISCHKE, the Man- 
ager of the Calcutta Branch, came to 
India in 189S as an Assistant in the 
Bank, and became Accountant in the 
same )ear and Sub Manager in 1900, 
obtaining his present appointment of 
Manager in January 1902, his long 
Continental Banking experience emi- 
nentl) fitting him for the responsible 
position he now holds 
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Messrs JOHN DEWAR S.SONS 
Limited Scotch Whisky Distil 
lers Perth (Scotland) London and 
Calcutta, have been for a con 
siderable period and are no\y the 
leadin" Scotch Whisky Merchants 
of the world The establisnmcni 
of the firm dates from 1846 when 
Mr John Dewar father of the firm s 
present Directors whose photos 
are reproduced commenced opera 
tions in a small way at Perth 
That success attended Mr Dewar s 
efforts is amply evidenced by the 
position at present occupied by the 
Company as one of the leading Ex 
port Merchants m Great Britain 
and holding the largest stock of 
Scotch whisky in the world The 
success and popularity of Dewar 



brand throughout the world is 
largely due to the policy of the 
firm m alwav-s securing an enormous 
quantitv of the old st and finest 
V hi k\di tilled mScotland enabling 
them to place on the market at all 
limes, a whisky of uniform standard, 
delicious m flavour and beautifully 
mellowed by great age The Com 
pans s own iistillcnes Tullymet 
lulhnluig and Abcrfeldv IVrth 
hire arc situated in the heart of 


position to produce a whisky of the 
highest excellence 

Ovvir^ to the increasing demana 
for their whisky m the Eastern 
market Messrs John Dewar & 
Sons,Ld lounditneccssarytoopen 
a direct branch of the firm in Cal 
cutta The Calcutta office was 
established in 1902 m Hare Street 
and success in the shape of greatly 
increased business throughout In 
dia and the East generally at once 
rewarded the Company and justi 
fied the course adopted The Hare 
Street office s now well known to all 
Wine Merchants in India who much 
appreciate the venture of the Com 
panj this being the first time for 
any firm in the trade to open a 
direct Hou e in the East and ciis 
tomers both in trade and private 
cm now rely on purchasing the gen 
uine article from Messrs John 
Dewar & Sons own premises Con 
siderable importance ought to be 
attached to this fact when one re 
members how often spurious h 
quors are placed on Eastern mar 
kets by unscrupulous native petty 
defers Agencies have been placed 
with Merchants mBoRibay Madras 
Karachi Pindi Lucknow Travan 
core etc and no matter which part 
of India a traveller visits he is 
certain ol securing the renowned 
Dewars White I^ibel 
Direct Branches and Agencies of 
the firm have also been established 
at New York Sydney Melbourne 
South Africa Barbadoes etc with 
the result that the Company s goods 
receive preference in all countries 
supplied through these markets 
Mr John A Dewar « F the 
subject of one of the photos re 
produced is the Company s senior 
Director He was elected M p 
^or the large Invemes sfureConstit 
uency m 1900 in the Liberal inter 

ests and he hasgainedconsiderabie 

notoriety in the Hou:>e recently by 
the keCT and intelligent man 
ner with which he has tackled the 
Scottish Education and Crofter 
questions He is extremely popu 
lar in the County and has his 
country seat at Abercaimey Perth 


♦hi. 'u' Ti'Vi VII shire where he owns a first rlacc 

firm „ 


a man of many parts who by dmt 
of perseverance and keen business 
capacity first established a London 
connection for Messrs John Dewar 
& Sons Ltd Interviews with Sir 
Thomas have been published so 
frequently of late that it is hardly 
necessary to giv^ a re ume of his 
career m this production A gentle 
man who has trav elled all over the 
world Sir Thomas has gamed a 
knowledge of the various business 
method of most countries and the 
Company s success is largely due to 
its taking full advantage of the 
experience gained by their Director 
Sir Thomas is and always has been 
a most enthusiastic sportsman and 
his name will be remembered in 



John A D wvr m P 


connection with the presentation of 
the London Football Chanty Shield 
this trophy being perhap the finest 
specimen of its kind extant He 
also owns a racing stable and does 
not yet despair of the much coveted 
blue riband of the Turf 
Messrs John Dewar & Sons Ltd 
have been awarded over 50 Gold 
and Prize Medal and m addition 
have been successful m securing 
the Grands Prix at Pans 1900 St 
I^uis 1904 and Liege 1905 
these much coveted Honours being 
awarded them above ail competr 
tors The above undeniable facts 
V® ^genuine proof of the supenor 
ity of the brands of thi famous 
nrm 
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Mr HORMUSJI COWASJI 
DINSHAW, partner of the firm of 
Cowasji Dinsliaw Brothers, Bankei s, 
Shipping Agents and Merchants, 
was born at Bombay in the 3'ear 
1857, and received his education at 
the Elphinstone College Mr Din- 
shaw joined his father’s business 
and was thus able to gain his first 
valuable commeicial experience, 
and having passed, as a junior, 
through the vaiious depart- 
ments, he was admitted as a 
partner 

This firm has had a long lease 
of life having been in existence 
for over 60 }fears, and is one of the 
oldest mercantile firms of Bomba}' 
and one of the jirincipal business 
houses in Aden, with branches at 



Mr H C. Dinshmv 

Zanzibar and Somah-coast ports 
and at Hodeidah (Red Sea) Mr 
H C Dinshaw is the present head 
of the firm, and is not only the head 
of the Parsee Community at Aden, 
but also the recognized head of all 
the Indian and Arabian races, and 
enjoys popularity among the whole 
population at Aden He acted last 
year as Portuguese Consul for his 
uncle, and was knighted by that 
Government for the services ren- 
dered Mr Hormiisji had the 
honour of receiving the Prince and 
Princess of Wales at Aden on their 
way to Australia in 1901, and of 
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giving an address from the Aden 
merchants 

hli Dinshaw, by hard work com- 
bined With indomitable jiluck, 
ability and energy, has succeeded 
in building up one of the greatest 
business houses of the East llis 
father, Mr Couasji, had the honour 
to receive 11 JI the King at Aden 
in 1875 when he visited India 
Air Cowasji rendered many and 
most useful services to Govcinmcnt 
during the Abyssinian Camjiaign 
and Somaliland Expedilion, for 
which he rcceued the thanks of 
Lord Napier of Magdala, Sir 
William Merew ether, the late Ad- 
miral Tr}on, General Sir Edward 
Russell Creneral Sir Charles Eger- 
ton, c B , and Admiral Sir Atkinson 
Willes, and other distinguished 
officers 


tools, pumjnng engines, and machin- 
ery for many trades and manu- 
factures They are sole agents for 
Messrs Thos Hill & Sons, the w'ell- 
know’ii boiler manufacturers of 
Heywood, foi Alessrs John and 
William McKaught of Rochdale, 
and for cotton presses and pumping 
engines of Messrs D Stewart & 
Co (1902), Ltd , of Glasgow' 

The Elphinstone Circle jiremises 
w'ere in course of time abandoned m 
favour of more suitable offices in 
Church Gate Street, but to get any 
idea of the sccjie and extent of 
the business a visit to the show'- 
rooms at W.iri Bunder is necessary 
Here are stocked a considerable 
variet}' of machinery, of engines of 
different sizes, boilers, cotton 


Messrs DREWET, CHOWNA 
&. Co , Engineers and Machinery 
Alerchants, etc , Bombay 

Although many of the English 
makers of mill stores and machin- 
ery have made fortunes on their 
Indian trade, ver} few' indeed have 
thought it w'orth w’hile to open 
their own Indian branches That 
this IS from lack of enterj:)rise 
nobody acquainted w'lth the 
north-country manufacturing firms 
would for a moment suspect , the 
fact IS that they have been so W'ell 
served by local agents, the major- 
ity of them Native firms, that they 
have rightly conceived that their 
business w'ould have its interests 
best cared for by being left in the 
hands of these gentlemen, w’hose 
know'ledge of the jiecuhar require- 
ments and conditions of Indian 
trade enables them to show good 
results wihere others w’ould fail 
altogether 

A comparatively young firm of 
machinery agents, but one which 
has made good its ambition to be 
in the front rank of its fellow's, is 
the house of Drew'Ct, Chowna &. Co , 
which, about eleven years ago, set 
up business in a very modest way, 
in Elphinstone Circle, Bombay 
The firm certainly had no great 
initial advantages, and its position 
in the trade world to-day is solely 
due to the well-applied energy and 
industry of its founders The chief 
lines Messrs Drewet, Chow'na & 
Co deal in are engines, boilers, 
cotton gins, cotton presses, machine 



Mr R D CHOW^A 


presses and other machinery, and 
a great number of all parts of ma- 
chines that are specially liable to 
w'ear or break Only those w'ho 
have had the experience of having 
machines idle throughout the long 
delays of shipping transit, and 
customs operations, wall be able to 
appreciate the great value of the 
latter feature of Messrs Drewet, 
Chow'na & Co ’s business 

Hardly had the firm made its 
presence felt among the Bombay 
mills and workshops w'hen it had 
the misfortune to lose one of its 
partners, through the death of 
Mr Drewet, Junior Since then 
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the business has been came 1 on 
under the sole direction of the 
survivin partner Mr P D 
Chowna. Mr Chowna understand 
and has pro%ed the \alue of per 
sonal acquaintance with hi manu 
factunng clients during his visit 
to England four j ears ago he 
gained some experience of the bu i 
ness of the firm with which he is in 
touch and was able to give them 
a better idea of the requirements 
of Eastern Trade 
Amon the items of the firm s 
Indian dealings should al o 1 c 
mentioned their extensive Mofus il 
trade in mad inerj and their 
agency for the Khande h Pr s Co 
Ltd at Chopda 


Messrs DROZ AMSTUTZ \ Co 
is one oftheoldest and largesthou cs 
in India engaged in the importation 
of h gh class watches and jewel! rv 
The business was first establi fi 
ed in Bombay m 1884 unlcr the 
trade name W est End W atch Com 
pany anditis under this designation 
that It 1 known to the generalnubhc 
throughout India as the seller of 
watches that bear Us West End 
trade mark The enormous sale of 
these watches is principally due to 
their suitability for use und r tlic 
conditions peculiar to thb country 
The firm is al 0 the proprietor of 
the Popular Whitfield ani 
other special styles of watches spcci 
^'^apted for the Indian market 
The firm is a very old establisli 
ed and v ell known one m Svitrer 
land where it has a large factorv 
enga ed m the production of all 
kinds and styles of watches for 
export to all parts of the world 
Messrs Droz Amstutr & Co 
deal pnncipally m the watches of 
their ovn manufacture but thev 
also import all classes of Swiss 
watches French and American 

cently added a special department 
lor the importation of gold and 
of English and 
Continental manufacture and have 
a veiy large and varied stock of 
articles of this description Thev 
are also buyers of precious stones 
for export to Europe 
of Sreat development 

of the business the firm opened a 
branch m Calcutta a few yeSs ago 

conducted m its Bombay 


establishment the jrincipil part of 
Us sales m th Bengal Irestlencv 
and Burma b mg conilucicil In tli 
Calcutta Office 

Messrs J C DUFFUS % Co 
Ltd Jute Balers and Shi| ] crs. 10 
ClivcRovv Tht firmwas originally 
started by the late Mr jamc^ 
Duffii and lu Irothof Mr J>lmC 
Duffu cntcredtli firm osaj artner 
Me^ rs Diifius earned on the 1 ti t 
ness as a I riv ate concern tij to the 
year 1005 tn vvhicli sear it wascon 
verted into a limited balilit) erm 
pany Th I u me soflliecoinj inv 
IS cntmlv confmi 1 to jute ami 
Jute laling 


Tlic eVST ISDl \\ OIL Mil 
Comj a n V— Maragmg \genls 

r corge Mif ud ^ Co fJiis T nnj any 
V as formed in Pel niarv 1 for 
the I uq of car~van^ 011 I iismc s 
m the prts mg of I laveeil O 1 with 
the latest machm rv availalte 
Tlie plant 1 of a verv iij to date 
order making for that economy of 
working nithotU vvhicli modem in 
dustnes are impossible Tlic Works 
are cstabli bed at Calcutta nnJ are 
canable of dealing with some 30 
tons of seeds daily Tlic oil prod ic 
maciiinerv 

which has been laid down is very fire 
^d clear and of excellent quality 
pi ^mpany bis large contracts 
to deliver oil | ressed by them on 
bihatfof the leading In ban Railway 
wmnimes The promoter and 
munder of tlic Company is Mr 
r orgcMif ud.whois a sptciali t in 
the subjects lealtwith The I ast 
Indian is now the leadin up to (Late 
mill of this class m the Last Only 
piropcans of experience in the od 
business arc employed on the manag 
mg and engineering staff I lU 
there is also a very large stifi of 
natives emj loved in the vario is de 
partment No expense has Ucn 
sparM m the erection of the null 
buildings and machinery w itha \ levv 
to put It ahead of anvthing m this 
line in the East, and its full present 

lor The venture has proved tie 
striking success of the methwl of 
doing things vv II * 

Sr CURRIMBIIOY EURAHIM 
A genial nature and genuine 

a!id cSi’^h T.'*** Bombay 

and Cutch have gamed for Sir Currim^ 


sSs 

bhoy I bral im a high p'aee in Nitirc 
c ti ation Ileiitlc illustrious 
repreicntal VC of the lalancyi "lo 
are tie most jtoipcr tis and the 
foremost amoncsl tic Kloji Ilii 
father Mr Ibra'imbhfy lahncy 
was a lea lin metcl ant in CuUii 
Manilla wj o catnctl rn an rxtensire 
b sinesi wiU /anrilar an I Ilomiiay 
and wl o also « wned ih ps lo rariy 
I It w mercl a ise and fo ihc 
conseyance of trade He d ed in 
Bomba) in 1855 leaving ll rce sons of 
w| on Mr Currmibl oy «l o was l>ofn 
101840 wasticyour rs and am nor 
but wt 0 tu ned c jt U e | 'urkitsi ai 1 
most ltd ly p fled wiih lalert irdu tiy 
ard sound commercial insti cr wi irh 
often proved lo 1 tni rcry irortalle 
He iiade very in|ioUant commttcial 



•5 CiaaiwMi \ It iiim 

connections with well known centres of 
commerce At the c tlyapeof rC he 
established a firm in Bomliay m his 

own name and fnil ng the trade with 

China mail utishmg and dciclojflng 
staleheorcnedinHong Kong mtSyy 
a firm m the name of h s fvtl er and 
hi* own 

name at difTcrcnt commercial and 
kSl* namely Shanghai 

Kobe Calcutta Singapore and a 
number of agencies in difTcrcnt 

5",” „ 'tf "‘"""I' 

fool I, ° Curnoibhoy 

to he ttontod 

to found a cotton spinning mill 
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on a large scale and on new prin 
ciples, he brought tnto existence, in 
the year 1888, ihe well known 
Curnmbhoy Mills, and, as was fullj 
anticipated, they have worked most sue 
cessfully eren in bad times Gradually 
he added more, and at present four 
mills, aggregating in all 1,85,000 
spindles and 1,200 looms, giving 
employment to no less than 6,500 
workmen daily, are working under 
the agency of his firm The success 
of these mills led Sir Curnmbhoy 
to start a new mill staled “The 
Fazulbhoy Mill” after his second son, 
with 4,500 spindles and 900 looms 
He also established another ginning 
and pressing factory at Indore 
Mr Curnmbhoy, in order to have 
unadulterated cotton for his mills 
direct from the field, established 
pressing and ginning factories at 
Yeotmal and Katol in Berar, and 
bis example will have to be followed 
by many mill agents in the near 
future 

Sir Curnmbhoy is well known as a 
successful millowner and agent, and 
one whose services and advice are keen 
ly sought after by the Directors and 
Shareholders of many other concerns 
He IS still more famous for his extensive 
business in opium, cotton, tea, silks 
and other rich merchandise His firm 
IS the largest importing and exporting 
firm trading with the East Mr 
Curnmbhoy has full) succeeded in 
establishing a sound reputation both 
as a commercial and social Khoja 
leader, and a respected Bombay 
citizen In appreciation of his merits, 
the Government made him a Justice 
of the Peace m 1883 He is also 
a Trustee of the Port of Bombay 

1 be very admirable trait which lies 
in Sir Currimbhoy’s character is the 
spirit of chant) wmch he has nobly 
displayed from an early age He 
leads himself and guides many others 
in the road of chanty He is never 
fussy nor fond of show The first 
flow of his chanty was in his own native 
place His chanties have been 
very useful to the poor and needy, 
and he has always been oneto ameliorate 
and raise the social and educational 
status both of men and women of 
his community He is not one of 
those who believe in what is known 
as higher education, but is satisfied 
with a good and solid substratum 
of general and necessary education, 
and he encourages its employment m 
developing commerce and trade In 


f ict he IS a great supporter of primary 
and religious education, w h i c h is 
greatl) needed by his community, and 
with a view to carr) out his aims, he 
e s t a b 1 1 s li e d a Madrassa at Cutch 
Maud VI, and endowed it with a good 
building costing Rs 20,000, where 
more than 50 bo)s are given religious 
.ind other sound training Mr Currim 
bhoy, finding the female education 
in his native place in a backward state, 
through the lack of .1 school under 
female management, supplied this 
want, b) establishing a Girls’ School, 
in Ills father’s name, without making 
any distinction for caste or creed, w here 
about 150 girls receive their training 
under exclusive female supervision, 
and thus gave the first great impetus 



Wr Mahomfdbhov Currimbhov 
Ebrahim 


to female education m his native place 
He also established Dharamsalas at 
Cutch Mandvi and Cutch Bhuj, cost 
ing Rs 30,000 It was through his 
efforts and good advice that his brother, 
Mr Datoobhoy, established a public 
hospital at Cutch Mandvi These 
Institutions are, by a private 
arrangement, managed by the Cutch 
Government, and are now held as a 
source of great welfaie and comfort to 
the people of Cutch At the time of the 
recent famines in Cutch, Sir Currim- 
bhoy had gram distributed there at 
an exceedingly low price Amongst 
his various chanties in Bombay the 


niost prominent is the Currimbhoy 
Ebraliim Khoja Orphanage, which 
he founded for bis co religionists 
with a donation of more than a lakh 
of rupees, an institution winch 
distinctl) supplied a long felt want 
and for which Sir Curnmbhoy 
has fit)) earnen the gratitude of the 
poor of his community In this Insti 
tution about seven ly destitute orphans 
are provided with free board, lodging 
and clothing, and are given systematic 
moral, ph)sical, intellectual, and 
religious training, and after being 
sent out of the Orphanage, those who 
do not wish to go in for higher edu 
cation, are engaged b) Sir Curnmbhoy 
in different industries under his 
management 1 his Institution is 
managed by prominent mem 
bers of his community under a 
trust deed, Sir Currimbho) being 
one of them It is placed on a very 
sound basis, and has proved to be of 
ver) great advantage to his community, 
and will act as a means of removing 
beggary and destitution The private 
chanties of Sir Curnmbhoy at his 
native place, Bombay and elsewhere, 
are numerous and they amount to a 
very large sum 

But besides being charitah’e him- 
self, Sir Currimbhoy is not less eager 
and keen to assist the successful admin 
istration of other charitable and 
public institutions in Bombaj He is 
one of the prominent members of the 
Mahomedan community and is a 
Vice President of the Anjuman-i 
Islam .md the Mahomedan Educational 
Conference He has been closely 
connected with the Madrassa of the 
Anjuman He is a member of ihe 
Committee of tlie fund for pioviding 
medical aid to women of India, 
and IS also Chau man and guiding 
spirit of many Khoja chant ible and 
benevolent funds He was one of the 
foremost Mahomedans m enlisting 
himself as a member of the Masonic 
Craft 

Sir Currimbiioy has also led his 
sons to take keen interest m the public 
welfare His two eldest sons, Messrs 
Mahomedbhoy and Fazulbhoy, are 
Justices of the Peace, and have held 
seats in the Municipal Corporation fora 
long time past Mr Fazulbhoy 
has been elected a member of the 
Standing Committee by the Corpo 
ration, in appreciation of his sound 
knowledge of Municipal affairs Mr 
Fazulbhoy is a Trustee of the Victoria 
Jubilee Technical Institute, and a 
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k the Anmman ilslam soon assumed a pratlicalsl^pe aad 

p.c!i sS ofihe the Curnmhhoy Mill «as regi 

«;irri! imbhovs name IS associated auspices It is one oI the larg«i 
wrth a\mosl esetv icnpo tant pubic and most claboratelj equipi cd 
mi emlnt m th?c l 7 and the e is spinning m.Hs m Bombas and has 
pa,d ,ts star holder, 

he h 7 s „M coombnted h.s t.me dir.dend The 
„ _ _e_ started vMthaCapitaloIRs 800000 

In appeciaton of the excellent diMtled into 800 shares of Bs t 000 
v.ork do e by him he was preserted each It has 37 <>«> 
with ddres es by the Anjuman 1 Islan gi\ es empIo> ment to o\ cr \ thousand 
wh ch represenis the 11 a h o m e d a n work people The bmldmg mcltid 
comm nity at Bomoay by the Khojas ingthelandhascost6laUisofruwcs 
(f Bombay the Soc al Union the and another 11 laVhs ha\c been 
raembe of the Ma onic Craft, and expended on the machmct> all the 
from the c tizens of d (Terent parts of latest intentions and improtements 
I da S Curnmbhoy with a \iew being freelj used Tltc mill 1 
tode elop the commerce and industry furnisned ttah a splendid electric 
of the city cont ihuted to the Bombay light installation and hxs a terj 
Museum Fund a magnificent donation efficient lire s rxicc Its production 
of Rs 3 hVhs In app ec ation of of jam ascrages (iooooolUs jier 
hs various acts of charity and busi month or fouglilj speaking over 
ness ability H R H the pnnee of iClbr per spindle a xci> satisfac 
Wales during h s stay at Bombay t^rj result Sir Cummbho> s 
coiterredonb Cut imbhoy Ebrabim efforts for th advaricemcnt of mill 
with his own hands the honour of industry bate liccn amnlyrcwnrdeil 
Knghthood Tbs distinction was and the populantj 01 this mill is 
received w th gene al approbation seen m the readiness uatli ttlnch 
A fund w s St rted to enterta n Sir its shares arc taken up b\ llie 
Cu nmbhoy ad the tnthus asm imesting public 
d splayed was so great that the fund The success of this concern soon 
reached the magnificent figure of encouraged Sir CurrimhUoy to 
about Rs 63 000 a portion of this extend lu operations in the same 
f nd was utilised m gmng a public hnc and the MabomedUm MiU 
e tertai ment to Sir Curnmbhoy his second \cnlua It was 

at the rowtt Hall which was Utgely started m July 1899 nnd came mlo 
attended by Government officials and f^n working order m November of 
repesenutves (bothEuto^nad the same year One point specially 
K« H a”” ^ ‘h's « that 

nk? ir ^ present to the shareholders of 

^ the Cirrimblioy Mill built as m 

mount^ to R 50 00 was handed extension of the CurrimWioy Mill 

b nefit Dt the poor of this count y aSd Uion 

to pe petuate hi, name SrCurrini Son uT 

bhoy with a view to place the fund ^ ® lahomedbUoy Mill 

on a mo e solid basis for the beneft o«'‘e'‘’ 5 /««chas theCumm 

of the poor generously cont ibuted ^k ik tts j roduction is 

Rs 50 00 towards the ffind ‘^“t the share 

holders of the Curnmbhoy Mill get 

Tta CUERIMBHOY MILL . “.“t 

Me srs CumnSiioj EbrahimTco VS 

Sr Cmrabhoy ,l?e tauto Sp SS ^ S fS” “,"r 

famous Bombay firm earned on ki^ ° ^ 

r-rtasy b„5„es operations Jong tely l,SrtvT“(holi^i;^ 
before he began to take a nractical Tii,l= ^k ^ ^ workmen 

interest in the cotto^ WnS “ the ^Igamation of the txso 

sirs rer?S^ ‘f al £ 

»teredh.s„,„d The propol, very o"r 
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G4000 spindles and gi\c work to 
more thin 2 000 work people 

Stimulated by tlie great succ^s 
which met tlicsc two concerns Sir 
CviTiimbhoy soon started another 
mill — tlic Ebralumbhoy labancy 
Mill Thi is ulso a wholly fire \ roof 
luilding and its construction has 
mvoUedan outlay of abonto Ukhsol 
rupees Tlic machinery alone las cost 
over ten laUis andcomnnics all the 
latest improvements It has 44 000 
si indies and employs aliout i 100 
hands and lU j reduction amounts 
on an average to 700 ooolbs per 
month Itegislcrcd in Dcccmlwt 
1S95 It was started in September 
1S97 with a capital of Rs 800000 
divided into 800 shares of Rs i 000 
cacli This mill also has worked 
mill sucre s and Jls shareholders 
have no cause to be dissatisfied witli 
their mvcsiracnl 

\boiit tlie y car 1900 tlic agcncv of 
the Damodar l^khmitUs Mill Co 
I id wliicfi wns then m the hands 
of Messrs I-aklimida» Khimji N Co 
wns transferrwl to Messrs Cumm 
bhoy Ebrahim N Co and the readi 
ness With whidt the shareholders of 
the tlicn Damodar ^IiU acquicscctl in 
the transfer slioies the confidenet 
wfneh the investing public have 
in the honcsu and economy wath 
wlueJi all SirCummUioy sronrems 
arc managctl Tlnvimllhadongmally 
acapitalofl? 0 fir 000 divided into 
961 shares of Its 1 000 each but 
in December 1904 the cajital vvas 
raise I to 10 lakhs div ided into 10 000 
shares of Ks joo each Tlicn. arc 
36500 spindles in thi mill and a 
wiavmg slietli m course of crwttion 
orders for 58 looms for which 
being already jlaccsl with Messrs 
riitt Bros the well known manu 
factimrs at Home Hie Damodar 
Mill IS now re baptised under the 
name of the Crescent Mill md js 
already working at a profit Thus 
there arc nearly 1 45 000 spmdles 
and 4000 work people in the four 
mill worked bj Messrs Currimlhov 
Ebrahtm ^ Co and it speaks hichlv 
to the credit of th agents that their 
adimnistratron should be so success 
ful AH the mills have cKctric light 
uwtaUations and maintain a most 
efficient fire service Tlicir fittings 
arc H np to dote iml ,,o,„t of 
V ntiiation and other comforts the 
agents have left nothing undone to 

make their mill the model nulls of 
Wombay 
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Mr M M Fakira is the sole 
manager of all the four mills, and it 
IS in a great measure due to that 
gentleman’s careful management 
that the mills are working so satis- 
factorily But Sir Currimbho5'’s 
venture into the mill industr}' of 
Bombay does not end here Latterl}' 
he has been thinking of building a 
new mill, spinning and weaving on 
an even larger scale than the present 
mills, and arrangements have already 
been made for the building of the 
Fazulbho}' Mill to be named after 
his second son, Mr Fazulbhoy, who 
has gradually made himself the right 
hand of his father in his vast busi- 
ness The erection of this mill will 
soon be taken in hand, and when 
completed, it w ill be a splendid addi- 
tion to the number of first-class nulls 
m Bombay The Fazulbhoy Mill 
wall be fitted up as a spinning and 
weavung mill and will hav^e 60,000 
spindles and 2,500 looms with a pair 
of engines of 2,400 H P , and the 
whole of the machinery will be of 
the latest improvement 

Besides these spinning mills Sir 
Curnmbhoy has ginning and press- 
ing lactones at Yeotmal and at Katol 
in the Berars and in other districts 
also There are 80 gins in Yeotmal 
and 60 in Katol, but the lattei 
number is to be increased to 100 
owung to pressure of w'ork These 
factories are also under the agenc}' 
of Messrs Curnmbhoy Ebrahim & Co 
with a capital of Rs 4,00,000 They 
have worked very well m the past, 
and the future, in the words of 
Mr Jamsetji Ardasur Wadia w'ho 
presided at a recent meeting of the 
shareholders, is v^ery promising A 
new factory is in contemplation and 
wall be erected somewhere in Indore 

One cannot finish this short sketch 
of Sir Currimbhoy’s mills wathout 
making mention of the gentlemen 
who form the Board of Directors 
Sir Sassoon J David is the Chair- 
man and the Directors are Mr Jam- 
set]! Ardasur Wadia, Mr Mahomed- 
bhoy Curnmbhoy Ebrahim, Mr 
Fazulbhoy Curnmbhoy Ebrahim, 
Mr Gulam Husen Curnmbhoy Ebra- 
him, and Sir Curnmbhoy Ebrahim 
(ex-officio) for all the mills Mr 
Lakhmidas Kliimji also being a 
Director for the Crescent Mill 

Messrs CURRIMBHOY EBRA- 
HIM & Co , Merchants and Mill 
owners, rank as one of the oldest 
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firms in India, and a leading House 
connected with the trade of this 
Empiie w’lth the Far East This 
firm was established at Bomba}' 
as far back as the year 1856 by its 
present senior member. Sir Currim- 
bhov' Ebrahim Subsequently Sir 
Currimbhoy opened branches of his 
firm at different centres of com- 
merce, at Hong-Kong, Shanghai, 
Kobe and Singapore, in the name 
of his late father Ebrahimbhoy 
Pabancy, and at Calcutta m his own 
name Through these branches he 
is carrying on an extensive trade m 
opium, cotton, }'arn, silk and other 
rich merchandise For a number of 
}cars Sir Currimbhoy kept his vast 
business in his own hands, but in 
the year i8gi he admitted his two 
sons, Idessrs Alahomedblioy and 
Fazulbhoy, as partners in the firm 
From the date of their adv'ent 
the business has greatly increased 
in the direction both of com- 
merce and of industry Later 
on Sir Currimbhoy’s third son, 
Mr Gulam Husen, was also ad- 
mitted in the firm Successful 
management added a great deal 
year by } ear to cv'cr increasing 
prosperit}', and the firm is now 
held to lie the greatest importing 
and exporting house in India 
trading with the Far East The 
success of the firm in the null in- 
dustry can easily be indicated by 
its magnitude, now ’•ppresentmg a 
total value 01 (£747,000) 112 lakhs 
of rupees witu a subscribed capital 
of 28 lakhs These v alues are likely 
to be increased considerabl}', as 
Sir Curnmbhoy is going to intro- 
duce weaving m his mills, and has 
also a new mill under construction, 
which will be a spinning and 
weaving concern, named after his 
second son, the Fazulbhoy Mill, 
W'lth a capital of Rs 20 lakhs Sir 
Currimbhoy’s firm also owns ginning 
and pressing factories m different 
parts of Central India and are also 
agents for the Sun Insurance Office 
of London 

Messrs E D J EZRA &. Co , 
Merchants and Commission Agents, 
59, Ezra Street, Calcutta Estab 
lished about 70 years ago by 
the late Mr D J Ezra As orig- 
inally founded, the firm devoted 
its attention to dealings in indigo, 
opium, hides, gunnies, rice and 
precious stones The founder’s 


trade in these commodities was 
conspicuously successful, and the 
great w'ealth which he acquired in 
the business was steadily invested 
by him in real estate, chiefly house 
property in Calcutta, the manage- 
ment of which latterly became so 
onerous that the firm has practi- 
cally ceased commercial operations 
and devotes its attention to its ex- 
tensiv elanded property Mr Dav'id 
Joseph Ezra the founder of the 
fortunes of the Ezra family in Cal- 
cutta, was born in Bagdad early 
last century and came to Calcutta 
with his father at the age of thir- 
teen } ears After a short stay the 
father decided to return to his 
home in Bagdad, but the son, after 
his experience of lurkish rule la 



Mr J n D Ezrv 


his early years, preferred to remain 
under a more enlightened Govern- 
ment, and decided to establish him- 
self permanently in Calcutta, w'hich 
for all the remaining years of his 
life he made his home He estab- 
lished trade first w'lth the Persian 
Gulf and later with the Straits 
Settlements and China in the abov'e 
commodities, and with the pro- 
ceeds rapidly acquired landed es- 
tates in and near Calcutta He 
died at the ripe age of 87 in the 
year 1882 Mr Elias Davud Joseph 
Ezra, his son, succeeded him as 
the head of the firm, coming to 
it with the experience gained in 
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manyjears of management during vva. fevoted to tra^ m 
his father s lifetime Mr E D f dje stuff ';”ti 

Ezra in addition to his bu mess res f % P™c«s5 of “Jas 

ponsibihties found time to devote ficial dj c stuff jioro wU tar 'vas 
his attention to public affairs in introduced 

vhich he took an active part being were early in the field the hM 
for many \ears a Justice of the product they 
Peaie a Municipal Commissioner Magenta This was quickly fcHovvcd 
and an Honorary Magistrate He by other coal tar products and m 
also served as Sheriff of the City of the year 1871 Alizarine a|«‘ Jf* 

Calcutta He died at the age of 56 derivative;, began W be urgcii 

years m 1886 leav in hissonjoseph turned out at the firet Mmwl works 
Elias David Ezra to succeed him The field was th n further exploited 
The latter gentleman is now the and the manufacture of 1 harmaccu 
sole partner in the firm in the tical products pnenacctine Sul 
mauagementot wtich he vs assisted phonal and like products was 
by his brother Mr David Ezra undertaken The Company has been 
Mr J E D Ezra has S{ent his hfc very prominent in improving pro 
in the business which he ]oined at cesses connected with the mdu try 
the age of 14 1111871 like his of artificial dye stuff and now motv 
father he has always taken an than one thousand different dve 
actue interest in the public life of stuff alone are produced at tlicir 
Calcutta and served as a Municipal works in Gennanj Of phinmaccu 
Commissioner for a good many tical preparations the Company 
year He has alo served as produces more thin forty diff rent 
Honorary Magistrate and was kinds including PhcnaccUnc 
Sheriff of Calcutta for one year Sulphotial TnonalfbotU hypnotics) 
Mr David E D Ezra the present loJothjrme SaJophen and \spinn 
Manager of the firm was horn in and other well known medicines* 
1871 at Poona and educated m An important and useful remedy m 
Bombay He started hi bu mess alimentary disorders is their Som 
career as an apprentice in the firm atosc which lias become a /iighh 
of David ^as oon &. Co of Bombay popular prescription w ith physicians 
with whom he remained gome three la ail parts of the world Tlic 
or four years He then joined his con umption of this product is now 
present firm with vvhi h he has greater than that of any suniUr 
remained ever since product The Comjany indeed 

fAcoi-x scvera) thousand patents lor 

chemi al j roducts and have rccuv 

FkIEDk BAYER & Co Aniline ed distinctions at cxlnlntions at 
and Alizarine Dye Al-iTiufacturets Pans Philadelphia Bradford Milan 
Spcjahsts of Chica 0 Vienna an I Frankfort on 
Elberfeld Germany represented m the Maine and again at Pan in 
India by the Farbenfabnken Bayer igoo Al o at Dusscldorf m 190 
s VO Ltd Bombay Managin^ the Company obtained the State 
Director Charles Vernon The Gold Medal for mdustriil excellence 
Bombav Branch of this i\eU known There arc 3 Branch Offices and 
Sw ' I /I Asmts >n iH jnrts ot the »orl,l 

r7? 1, t Ti J" Gennanj are 

ate Erich «>e most thoronsh 

* also at Cal utta The mo lem manner Every arranirc 

Sp“am c”i » -““ktattheaSraneemTOt 

iSrieldaXft J, **'= '■“'■‘>''‘1 bj Ihe 

t arinsen cn Company There » a Lihtara ol 

itaSSeiijgrr'SSEavi »' 

and t .ts presei desreSon*^ onpenenced mechanics The works 
O-.nahy the hnsmes, i^tlfTm S res^i?^r„X“a. 
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Barmen andSchclploh bring dp ffi® 
total to 742 acres Many industries 
in connection with he principal 
business of the Company arc earned 
on at the difTcrent works the c 
btin" as much self contained as 
po sible Fvery attention is pmd 
to the comfort of the work people 
for whom cottages I mlt m up to 
date style arc irovidcd at nominal 
rents There is also a sayings bank 
a rclii.1 fund and a jwnsion fund 
and hospitals wlicrc c\ery medical 
aid IS supplied the cm] loves free — 
the Company entertaining three 
doctors 01 medicine liesides whom 
there arc eleven club doctors The 
1 11 me ol the Company is of 
world wade importance and every 
thing connected with it is on a targe 
and cfficienl seal 

Messrs ML/K I Co 

have l>een cstal lislicd as Merchant 
m Calcutta for over thirty years 
and with the firms of that name 
in Bombay Karachi Colombo and 
Chittagong represent the interests 
m India and Ceylon ot Messrs 
James Fmlay k Co Cla gow 
Liverpool and london a firm 
founded in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century and whose busi 
ness connections with India date 
hack to that early period 

Messrs Finlay Mmr \ Co while 

I) cing associated with the \anou 
interests of the Home firms arc 
iilentificd with a large numlwr ot 
Tea estates m North and South 
India and have lx.en for many 
vvar past the largest exporters of 
Tea from BiUuh India their ship 
ments from Calcutta Chittagong 
and Tiiticorm during the past 
season aggregating some 38 million 

II) s of Tea Messrs Finlay Muir 
N Co arc largely interested \t\ 
Jute 1 eing the Calcutta \gents for 
the Champdany Wellington and 
Calcutta Twist Mil! and Ale srs 
M Sarkics N Son Jute balers of 
Namingungc They have a consul 
erabie interest in Indigo while tliey 
act as agents m Calcutta for tlw, 
Bengal Dooars Railway Co ltd 
the As am Bengal Railway the 
t olalnrrj Jute I ressing Company 
the CWn Line of Steamers and 
sev era! leading Insurance Companies 

Since the death in 1904 of Sir 
J olm Muir i? ir/ who was senior 
partner m the firms of Messrs 
James Finlay & Co and Messrs 
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Fmlay, Muir & Co , that position 
has been occupied bj' his son, Sii 
Alexandei Kay I\Iuir, Bai ( , wlio was 
resident in Calcutta foi a number 
of years 

Mr DAVID CORSAR Bf AIR was 
born in Dunblane, Scotland, in 1S61 
He lias educated m that district 
and began his business career in 
1878 in the house of Messrs James 
Fmlay & Co , Merchants, Glasgow 
Eight years later he came out to 
Calcutta for Messrs Finla), Muir iV 
Co , of which firm he is now one of 
the Managers He is a Member of 
the Committee of the Bengal Cham 
ber of Commerce and of the Indian 
Jute Mills Association, and on the 
latter body he sened as Chairman 
in 1899 1900 He IS also the Chair- 
man of the Calcutta Hjdrauhc Press 
House Association 

Mr DANIEL MACFARLANE 
INGLIS, of Messrs Finlay Muir & 
Co , Merchants and Agents, Bombay, 
is a son of the Manse, born at 
Kilmaurs Ayrshire, Scotland, and 
educated at Kilmarnock Academy 
On leaving school in 1882, he 
entered the office of Messrs J ames 
Finlay Co , East India Merchants 
Glasgoiv, and early in i8go pro- 
ceeded to the East in connection 
with the business of this finn 
In 1892 he went to Karachi to 
take charge of the branch office 
of the firm there He is now 
Manager of the large business of 
the firm 111 Bombay 

Mr Inghs is one of the two 
representatives of the Chamber 
of Commerce on the Municipal 
Corporation He takes a keen 
interest m religious philanthropic 
work and devotes much time in 
particular to matters relating to 
the Scottish community He is 
ah Elder and Session Clerk of 
St Andrew’s (The Scots) Kirk, 
and a member of the Committees 
of the Bombay Scottish Orphanage 
Society and the Bombay^ Scottish 
Education Society, in which he 
has held most of the offices includ- 
ing that of the Chairman for a 
term 

Messrs SAMUEL FIT 2 E & Co 
(Private Company), Merchants 
and Agents^ have their offices at 
Bombay, Calcutta, Karachi and 
London They established them- 
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selves m the Capital of the Western 
Presidency m 1896, at an un- 
foitunatc season when the plague 
bioke out, and like othci firms had 
an auMous time Patience and Iiard 
work, howevei, brought reward 
in successful and increasing 
business connections which arc 
well maintained all over India, 
W’here, in addition to then owm 
business, tliey' hold many' valuable 
agencies Mr Veinon Mihvard- 
Bason is the Partnei -Director of 
the Comjiany He has had a 
w ide e\]5cricnce both in India and 
Em ope 

Mr JIilward-Bason is also Manag- 
ing Partnei of Messrs Devereuv &. 
Co , who weie also established 
in Bombay m 1896 as a wliolc- 
sale film of Wine Mercliants, and 
W'ho, desjntc the jilague liandicap, 
have mirnagcd to promote e\tcn- 
sive dealings with Clubs, Army and 
Navy Messes and the more influen- 
tial residents throughout India 
They hold one of the finest selections 
of wines and spiiits it is jiossiblc 
to get together, and aie also agents 
for some of the most important and 
w'ell-known distillers and w’lnc 
grow'crs in vanous jiarts of the 
w'orld All the business houses of 
these tw'o Companies, m various 
parts of India and in London, are 
under tlie personal management of 
Partners 

Messrs JOHN FLEMING A Co , 
Merchants, Bombay', w'ell known 
and of high repute, w'ere founded 
by the late Mr John Fleming, 
c s I , whose business experience 
in India extended back to some 
years before the Mutiny' Of Mr 
Fleming’s commercial ability and 
personal qualities it is difficult to 
write in fitting terms and it is 
not too much to say that the 
foundation of the present Port 
Trust of Bombay was laid by 
him, when in his far seeing sagac- 
ity and against a great deal of 
local opposition, he inaugurated 
the scheme of reclamation of the 
foreshore of the eastern side of 
Bombay Island, a scheme which 
was persistently' and steadily carried 
out in spite of the troublous times 
which assailed the City oi Bombay 
during the famous share mania of 
1864 

Mr John Fleming took in as 
partner in 1879 Thos Wilson, 


who IS at present the proprietor of 
tJie firm, and who had been con- 
nected with ]\Ir Fleming in business 
from the y'ear 1868 With a third 
pai tner Mi Fleming and Mr Wilson 
w'ere the contractors for the build- 
ing of the Victoria Dock, Bombay', 
a great w'ork W'hick was carried out 
in a most ruccessful manner and to 
the complete satisfaction of the 
Bombay' Port Trust Authorities 
So energetically', in fact, was this 
contract w'orked, that it was finish- 
ed three months before the contract 
tunc 

During the last 20 y'ears Mr Wil- 
son has set himself to establish and 
del elop this business mainly' m the 
dncction of Engineering, and for 
some years past Electrical En- 
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gineering has formed a very' import- 
ant featuie m the scope of the firm's 
operations Amongst the many 
important w'orks successfully 
carried through may be enumerated 
the electric lighting of the Crawford 
Market, the Government Telegraph 
Office, the Yacht Club Chambers, 
Messrs King, King & Co 's new 
offices, the new Admiralty House, 
Messrs Wheeler & Co ’s new build- 
ing, and many others in the City' of 
Bombay itself, the lighting of the 
great Palace of H H the Gaekw'ar 
at Baroda, of the Makarpura Palace 
belonging to the same Prince, of the 
Palace of the Maharaja at Bikanir, 
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and of the Palaces at Jodhpur and 
Indore of the Agra Club etc etc 
Besides thes works Mr ^\l!sons 
firm have been running an electric 
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mstallation for the Mumcipalitv oi 
* It 1 O'er three jear this m 
stailation comprising 45 arc lamp 
besides manj incandescent lamps 
punkhas etc —the first municipal 
installation in India 
The firm has al 0 executed con 
siderable contracts for water sup 
ply drainage etc for such cities as 
Bombay Delhi Lahore Pe hawar 
Ewachi Kotah etc etc 
Throughout the west and north 

firm hfc ‘hat no 

firm has a higher re.putation for 
heir ute nty and fo^ the excel 
lence of the v ork they carrv out 


« FLEMING SHAM & ( 

8 Elphinston Circle Bomb 
phe partner of this firm are : 
Shaw and Mr John Polla 

British and Mercantile Insura 
Companj the Guardian Assura 
Companj theNethehnd Fire” 
Life Insurance Companv Fat 
(Simpanj 

Lmon Ifarme Insurance Co T i 
Ifa the London aS' p 
•lanne and Genera! In uran™ 
ytiiy ore e tab], bed in Ka “ch, • 

“wm < 


Messrs C H B FORBES & Co 
10 Hummum Street Bombay Mer 
hants and Commission Agents Sec 
retanes and Agents for Joint Stock 
Companies and Electncal Engineers 
and Contractors 

Tins firm was establi hedinBom 
bay under its present name in the 
year 1879 whenMr C H B Forbes 
took Q\ er tile business of the former 
firm of Forbes & Co established as 
far back as 1760 The duration of 
their business connection with Bom 
ba\ thus extends over a centurv 
They represent the following In 
surance Compim s — 

The General Accident Assurance 
Corporation Ltd of Scotland 
which carries on Fire and Accident 
Insurance business Thi Company 
recently acquired by purchase the 
business of the Bomliay Fire and 
Marine Insurance Company and 
carry on business m Bombay tmilcr 
that name a sisted by the Local 
Board of Directors 
The Tokio Marine Insurance Com 

E of Jiy>an and tlic Mannheim 
ranee Company 

Al o the Scottish \micibfc I ife 
A surance Societv 
The Senior Mr Charles Henry 
Buchanan Forlies was born m ^ot 
land m 1847 received hi cduca 
tion at Trinity College Clcnal 
mond and came to India in the vear 
187 Mr Forties is the Consul for 
Siam He is also a mcml cr of the 
Bombay Municipal Corjioration anil 
a Trustee of the City Improvement 
Tru t m which bodies he is the 
chosen representative of the Bom 
bav Chamber of Commerce 
The other Partner of the Firm is 
his son Mr \hstcr Forbes The As 
sistant are L C H \ oung Esq 
whosignsperpro M Scott Harland 
E q J F Luscomlie Esq and E 
Lee Esq 


Messrs J A BEGBIE S. Co 
Merch^ts carrying on Im{ort and 
Export 1 usmess Head Offia 
Lonifan op^ d in the year 1893 
Bombay Offic established m tiu 
Kar 1894 situated at Sydic 
Buildings Hornby Road Bombay 
fSo ?* K‘>"e»on Burma vThc 
1 ondon Office is earned on under the 
d.rect,ou of M, Begbre who pnor 

Bombay Office deals prmapally m 
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cotton seeds and otlier 1 roilurc 
A general import business is also 
worked The firm has corrtsjwnd 
ents and agents m the pnncipal 
markets of Europe Java Chino, 
and Japan It is a member of the 
Chamber of Commerce Bombay 


Messrs FRWIJEE SONSfl. Co 
Bomhav Merchants an 1 \gcnts 
for tlic Ceylon Covernment founded 
by the late Mr Framjee Nusscr 
wanjcelafcl ji who was I orn on 
the 4tli June 1804 He received 
very little English education and 
began liis business career at the 
early age of fifteen and applied 
himself so well that he was a Imitted 
as a J artiier in the firm of 
Me srs Frith Bonianjec ^ Co 
in iS 7 in which he worked as a 
Ivginncr Formerly when there 
were no hanks the Euro|Kan 
firms in Boml av gencralh ectired 
till, a sistancc of wcalthv larsecs 
as their bankers and brokers but 
Mr Framjec did not lake up 
such a I osition but founded his 
own firm having Lnghsh gcntkmcn 
as partners Thus from 18 710x848 
the firm continued iintl r the name 
of Fnth Bomanjec and Co and 
from 1848 to 1859 the same firm 
earned on business with new English 
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Dhunjibhoy to take his place in the 
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firm until 1862 The following year 
he started a new firm foi his sons, 
Messrs Dhunjibhoy and Sorabjee, 
in partnership with Mr John 
Sands, and in correspondence with 
Messrs Frith, Sands &. Co , of 
London, under the name of Framjee, 
Sands & Co This firm continued 
till 1893, when Mr Sands retired, 
and the firm now' continues under 
the name of Framjee, Sons &. Co , 
being solelj' compnsed of the mem 
bers of Mr Framjec’s family Tins 
firm takes an interest in the export 
and import business of the Port of 
Bomba}', both w'lth Eurojie and 
the Far East, besides being Agents 
to H M 's Government of Ceylon 
for very many years As a citizen, 
Mr Framjee’s seriices commenced 
so far back as 1837 and, since then, 
he alw'ays ministered to the edu- 
cational, medical and social w'ants 
of the people In 1857 he formed 
the Zoroastrian Girls’ School Asso- 
ciation, of w'hich he was President, 
and he earnestly w’atched over the 
welfare of these schools and con- 
tinually assisted them w'lth funds 
His services w'ere rendered to the 
Parsees in connection w'lth the 
efforts made by them to obtain 
legislative enactments regulating 
marriage, divorce, and succession 
in their community, and the Parsee 
Law Association was founded, of 
which Mr Framjee was President 
In 1861 the Bombay Government 
appointed the Parsee Law' Commis- 
sion, of which the distinguished 
Jurist, Sir Joseph Arnold, was 
President, and Mr Justice New'ton, 
Mr Framjee and Mr ModyRustom- 
jee Khursedjee w'ere members 
The report of the Commission led to 
the passing of the Parsee Marriage 
and Divorce Act, and the Parsee 
Intestate and Succession Act In 
1848 Mr Framjee was appointed a 
member of the Board of Education, 
and in 1857 was made a Justice of 
the Peace He assisted several 
charitable and other institutions, his 
chanties and contributions amount- 
ing to upwards of 3,00,000 Rupees, 
and as Lord Northbrook, late Vice- 
roy of India, said ‘ ‘ The Parsees 
of Bombay are well represented now 
by the venerable Framjee Nusser- 
wanjee, a man held m the highest 
honour by all classes in Bombay 
and respected and beloved by the 
poor '' He died on the 21st March 
1892 at the good age of 88 years 


Messrs FRASERS, Co , Landing, 
Shipjiing and Forwaiding Agents, 
Cargo Boat and Launch Ow'iicrs, No 
4, Commercial Buildings, Calcutta 



Mr \V Tiilriow 

Jlr W T Thurlow', sole proprietor 
The firm w'as established in the 
year 1850 by Captain H Fraser 
The late Mr George John Thurlow' 
joined the firm as Assistant in 1858, 
rose to Manager and ultimately to 
be a partner, the business being 
from that time carried on under 
the style of Fraser & Co Jlr G 
J Thurlow' died at Greenw'ich 
in 1S70 5 Ir W T Thurlow w'as 
then admitted a partner, and on the 
decease ot the late Mr G J "Ihur- 
low’s widow in 1902 bought her 
interest in the business and became 
sole proprietor Messrs Fraser &, 
Co are the oldest firm m this line 
in Calcutta They carry on half the 
landing business of the East Indian 
Raihvay, which has been in their 
hands since 1852 They aie also 
landing agents for several mills, 
merchants’ houses, etc Mr W 
T Thurlow, the present proprie- 
tor, was born at Calcutta in 1845, 
educated at the Doveton and La 
Martinibre Colleges He received 
his first business training as Assist- 
ant Manager of the Hooghly Light- 
er Association, commencing m 
1863 In 1866, he joined Messrs 
Mackillop Stuart & Co , Merchants, 
in 1868, Messrs Mac kin non, 
Mackenzie & Co , Merchants, and 


in 1870, his present firm of Messrs 
Fraser & Co , on the retirement of 
his father, the late Mr G J Thur- 
low' Mr Thurlow has one son 
living, w'ho joined his firm from the 
1st January 1906 He w'as bom 
at Ramsgate, educated at Highgate 
School and has had two years’ ex- 
perience in a London office 

Mr J C GALSTAUR, Merchant, 
Shellac Manufacturer and Exjiorter 
of Indian Produce, Jute Presser 
Office, 56 62, Radha Bazar, and 
No I, Sookea’s Lane Residence, 
II, Camac Street Mr Galstaun 
started business in Calcutta in the 
}ear 18S6, dealing principally in 
the manufacture of shellac and the 
exjiort of seeds He W'as born at 
Julpha in Persia in the year 1861, 
whence he came to Calcutta, 
and was educated at the Armenian 
College and St Xavier’s College, 
Calcutta His first commercial 
experience was gained m the 
ser\'ice of the firm of Messrs 
J Galstaun A Co , Merchants 
of Calcutta, with whom he re- 
mained till the vear 18S5 In that 
year Jlr Galstaun left India to visit 
the Straits Settlements and Jav a on 
a business tour While on his travels 
he established business relations 



Mr J C Galstvln 

With merchants in those countries 
for the export from India of shellac 
and Indian produce generally 
Returning to India, he established 




a factory for the manufacture of 
shettac whirh he has developed 
into one of the largest factories 
devoted to the purp se m India 
The factory is situated at Ulta 
danga near Calcutta and employs 
about 400 hands daily Mr 
Galstaun has branches m the 
Northwest Provinces andatNag 
pore and Agents in the Straits 
and in London 

Messrs GILLAN D 1 RS 
ARBUTHNOT L Co Merchants 
B ker d Commis on Agents 
rank a one of the olde t firms 
n Calcutta in po ni of time and as 
one of the leadi u houses connected 
With the trade of the Cap t 1 of India 
Established as faur h ck as the jea 
8 by Mr I M Gillanders 1 offices 
n Lyons Rvng le was )omed m 
busines m 824 by Mr John 0 Ivy 
and the firm wastl e stjled Gillanders 
0 ilvy S. Co For n ne years the 
pa tnetsl ip continued u lil 1833 when 
onihe retirement of Mr Ogilvy Captain 
Aibuthnot joined the firn In the 
same yea the title of the firm was 
chan ed to ts present one the name 
of A buthnot then replac n that of 
0 ilvy in the desg ation of the firm 
In 184a Mr Mu ay Gladstone came 
out to India to sist 1 the mana e 
ment of tne business 
In 1844 Mr D McKinlay came 
out and joined the fi 1 and on the 
fo mat On of the Calcutta Chamber of 
Commer e he v as 0 e of that body s 
first P esidents The 1 ouse of 
Gladstone is very strongly ide t Red 
With tJ IS firm as many members of the 
f oiflf wh ch g ve to England one of 
the g eitest state men of roodetn times 
ha e been and are still connected 
w th the fortu es C Messrs G llandeTS 
Aibuthnot &• Co Amongst il em are 
the nvmes of Mr S S Gladst ne at 
one t me Governor of th Bank of 
England a d a D ector of the P 
& O Company and the hast Ind an 
Rail ay Comjany Mr Robert Chd 
stone Cha rman of the Mer ey Dock 
Board Mr H N Gladstone a son 
ofthelateRghtHo bleWill arnTwart 
Gladstone thrice Prime Minister of 
E land M M B Gladstone Mr A 
S Gladstone and Mr J S Gladstone 
del stfou named ben still Partners 
m th s histone firm though esidin^ at 
Home In Calcutta the bus ess is 
under the management of Mr Henry 
B teson the Res dent Partne wl obas 
been onnected with the firm since 
J 7 
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1881 and IS a D rector of the Bank of 
Ben a\ the Ben M Coal Company 
and the Darjeeling HimaJay an Rail 
vay and for some years a Member of 
the Committee ofihe Bei gal Chamber 
of Commerce 

Messrs Gillanders \rbuthnol are 
the Manag ng Agents for the Hooghly 
Mill Company Limned one of the 
la gest Jute Mills 1 1 Bengal having a 
capital of over thirty seven laki s of 
Rujees and containing 905 looms. 
Tl ey a e also Agents for the Socittc 
G n^rale Industrielle de Chander 
nagore and vht t mber bu mess of 
H Dear k Co and several Other 
Companies Ral ay eitension in 
Ind a has received considerable im 
petus at the r band as they are Manag 
1 Agents for the Hurd ar Dehra 
Branch Rail a> Company Limned 
and the Darjeeling Himal yanRailirav 
Company Limited and \genls for 
the Southc n I unyab Railway C w 
piny I miled They are Agents for 
H M s Ceylon Goveinment and the 
Britj h Nortl Bor to Company 
Limited and are largely interested »n 
Tea Indigo and other indigenous 
Industries In urance agencies form 
a large department in the firms oper 
ations as they are Agents for eight of 
the largest offi es carrying on this 
business in the East wh le as Banters 
and Financiers they successfully floated 
the Bettiah Rflj Sterling Lmh and 
other import nt undertakings Messrs 
CiJUnders Arbuthnot & Company s 
name is always in the f oni rJnJc of 
those who desire to place Indi n com 
merce on a level v ilh that of other 
counlnes and any undertaking pro 
mis ng to advance the material | regress 
of the counUy with which they have 
been so long and I onourably con 
nected leccvves liberal support from 
them 

Messrs GLADSTONE WkLLIE 
& Co Merchants of Calcutta were 
established in Calcutta tn or about 
the year 1844 the firm origmally 
being Messrs Gladstone & Co 
of liverpool England who own 
ed large and valuable sugar es 
tates both in the West and East 
Indies For manyr years the firm s 
Estates in India were managed by 
Messrs Gillanders Arbutbnot&Co 
as Agents for the Liverpool firm 
but in 1844 the firm of Glad 
stone Wyllie & Co was formed 
to more especially undertake the 

management of these states whilst 


also carrying on the business of Gen 
eral Merchants The late Sir John 
Gladstone father ol the late Right 
Hon ble William Ewart Glad tone 
Premier of England w’as a member 
of this old established firm and the 
present partners are Jlessrs George 
Evans Gordon J G Dickson J K 
Bertram and A J Dent Dunng 
the sixty v cars this firm has been in 
existence its business has steadily 
grown and increased until now it 
holds a leading position amongst 
the senior commercial houses of 
Calcutta whilst its operations are 
wide and far spreading As Agents 
for Lloyds the City Line of Steam 
ships and the Northern Pacific 
Steamship Company the firm js 
largely engaged in the shipping busi 
ness of the Port of Calcutta and as 
Minaging Agents for the Sutna 
Stone and Lime Co Ld they arc 
also interested m the up<ountry 
trade The firm arc Agents for 
the Liverpool Underwriters As 
sociation the London Salvage \s 
sociation and the National Board 
of Manne UndcrwTiters New \ork 
and these with the Northern As 
surance Company Fire S. Lite the 
Standard Marine Insurance Com 
pany the Aachen 8. Munich Fire 
Insurance Company wath many 
others testify to the large share 
the firm has in the Insurance bust 
ness of Calcutta 

llfr J G DICKSON the 'Managing 
lartner has been connected with 
the firm for nearly forty years 
having mined in 1866 and 1 an 
old resident an Calcutta He is a 
Steward of the Calcutta Turf Club 
and takes a great interest m other 
^rts also being President of the 
Toffygunge Club and the Calcutta 
Football Club 

Messrs H GLUCK & Co Ex 
porters of hides skins and leather 
Calcutta and London Attracted by 
the business to be done with this 
country in the above commodities 
Mr H Gluck founded this house m 
London a quarter of a century ago 
This business was establi hed tn 
partners at present are — 
S T Huntley 
“‘IK™ WTO Br.en At first 
the business was earned out by the 
aid of local Agents butllie growth ol 
shipments m v olume and value tie 
cessitated the opemngof an Indian 
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branch of the London House 
This was first located at Cawnpore, 
and started in the year 1895 
It was subsequently found more 
convenient to have the Indian 
Headquarters at Calcutta, and the 
present Calcutta House was there- 
fore opened in 1904, the Cawnpore 
Branch being closed A Shipping 
House on the Western side of 
India being also found advisable, 
owing to the amount of business 
which could be more conveniently 
transacted through that channel, a 
branch was at about the same time 
opened at Karachi Messrs Gluck 
& Co do an extensive business 
throughout Europe, America, South 
Africa, Egypt and China, in hides 
and skins In Egypt they have 
another Branch House The firm 
sell direct to tanners and dealers 
throughout the world Mr E A 
Wild, their local Manager, has been 
identified with this class of busi- 
ness for 14 years Commencing his 
business career at Leeds, England, 
he came to India in 1893 and 
gained his local experience first with 
Messrs Cohn Bros & Fuchs and 
subsequently, before taking up his 
present position, with Messrs 
Gillanders, Arbuthnot & Co 

Messrs J GOW & Co Calcutta, 
Exporters of Jute Fabrics This 
business was founded in 1894 by 
Mr James Gow of Scotland In 
1901, Mr J D Guise, the junior 
partner, was taken into the firm 
The same year Mr Gow was inva 
lided home, and since then the 
business has been managed by Mr 
Guise, who came to India in 1896, 
and previous to joining his present 
firm was with Messrs Kilburn & Co , 
and subsequently with Messrs Gil 
landers, Arbuthnot & Co Although 
a young firm, comparative!}^ speak 
ing, the business handled by Messrs 
Gow & Co IS large and steadily 
increasing, attention being solely 
confined to the exportation of Jute 
tabrn s 

The GOUREPORE Co, Ld, Jute 
Manufacturers, Calcutta, Messrs 
Barry & Co , Secretaries and Agents 
This Company was founded in the 
year 1862 to carry on the business 
ol Manufacturers of Jute fabrics 
Their works have steadily grown in 
importance with the growth of busi- 
ness transacted by them, till now the 
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Mills situated on the River Hooghly 
in the vicinity of Calcutta cover 
an area of 50 acres Jute manu- 
facture IS one of the most import- 
ant of the local industries, and the 
Gourepore Company is second to 
none of the local concerns engaged 
in this manufacture The output of 
their mills is already on a very large 
scale and at the beginning of last 
year approximated 100 tons per 
diem, the product of 20,844 spindles 
and 1,255 looms owned by the Com- 
paii} The mills give employment 
to about 8,000 native operators, 
comprising 5,500 men, 1,000 women 
and 1,500 children, who are super- 
vised by a staff of 32 Europeans 
The Company has done much to 
render the lives of its employes 
comfortable A large number of 
the operatives are provided with 
house room on the Company’s land 
adjoining the mills, where their 
dwellings built on approved piin- 
ciples form a town of their own 
These dwellings are built in rows, 
scrupulous attention being paid to 
sanitation A supply of filtered 
water has been laid on at the Com- 
pany’s expense and the dwelling- 
houses and town form a striking 
contrast to the surroundings of the 
native villages whence the opera- 
tives are drawn The Company also 
provide a Medical Officer to attend 
to the people A large market es- 
tablished on the mill property draws 
food and other supplies The pro- 
duce of the mills finds a large 
market in America where it has 
attained a high reputation The 
paid up capital of the Gourepore 
Company represents Rs 38,50,000, 
or /257,ooo sterling 

Messrs BARRY & Co, Mer- 
chants and Agents, Calcutta and 
London Established in the year 
1876 by Dr John Boyle Barry, 
Messrs James Hewitt Barry and 
A P Sandeman joined later as 
partners Dr Barr}^ remained asso- 
ciated With the firm till his death 
in 1881 In 1884, Mr Sandeman 
retired, and Mr Patrick Playfair 
(now Sir Patrick Playfair) took his 
place In 1902, Mr James Hewitt 
Barry retired, and the following 
year Messrs Joseph Westerhout 
Baker and Clifford Duncan Mat- 
thews, who had managed depart- 
m e n t s of the business, were 
admitted into the partnership 


Messrs Barry & Co are largely 
interested in tea, being Agents 
for important tea estates situ 
ated in the best districts of 
India, in the Dooars and Assam 
They are Agents for the London 
and Lancashire Fire Insurance Co , 
the City of Glasgow Life Assurance 
Co , the General Marine Insurance 
Co of Dresden, and the North 
Queensland Insurance Co , and 
Secretaries and Agents of the 
Gourepore Company, Ltd one of 
the largest Jute and Linseed Oil 
Mills in India Sir Patrick Playfair 
IS a prominent member of the 
mercantile community, having 
represented the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce m the Legislative Council 
of Bengal and in the Supreme 
Legislative Council of the Governor- 
General of India He has been 
President of the Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce and Sheriff of Calcutta 
He was knighted and made a 
Companion of the Order of the 
Indian Empire in recognition of his 
services to the Government and 
the Commercial community 

Mr CECIL WILLIAM NOBLE 
GRAHAM, a member of the firm 
of Messrs Graham & Compan}'-, 



Mr C W N Graha’m 

Calcutta, was born in the year 1872 
in Renfrewshire, Scotland, and 
educated at Eton College, after- 
wards proceeding to Trinity 
College, Oxford Deciding upon a 


ommercial career he becara 
as ociated with the firm of Messrs 
Tames Graham & Company of 
Gla gow m 1893 and m 1S97 came 
out to Calcutta to his present firm 
in which he was admitted a Partner 
in 1899 Mr C W N Ciahamisa 
Member of the Committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce and has 
repre ented hi firm thereon Since 
190^ 

Mr CHARLES MA\ GREGORY 
En meer an i Contractor Mussjune 
Barn at Umballa, Pur jab India on 
Qth F btuarj 1868 Educated at 
Bombay und r the late Re\erend 
Dr E\ n d d fourth on of the 
1 te Mr M Gregory of "Manchester 
U K Mr Gre orj entered active 
life in the jear when he took 



up a contract for the construction 
^ SIX miles on the Bengal Nasn wi 
Rail va\ rh s contract 1 as com 
pleted by the partners in less than 
a \eaT and they then received irom 
the Company the contract for th 
con truction of the bridge consisting 
oi nine spans of rso feet and one 
^an of 60 feet over the Brahmini 
River Thi bnd e was built urd r 
great iimcult es the contractors 
import all their labour 
skilled and unskill d the local 
P )pulation consisting of a few wild 
tribes It was fin shed to the 
satisfaction of the Company the 
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thenA^nt Me T R \\>nne CIE 
testifimg to the satisfactory and 
expedition manner in winch tlic 
work had been perlormed Mr 
Gregory dissolved partnership with 
his brother on the completion of this 
contract He continued Railway 
contracting on his own account 
accepting contracts from the Bengal 
Nagpur Railvay for billast and 
girder erection His next contracts 
were with the East Coast Railway 
on winch line he built the \am a 
dhara Bndgc amsadliara) and fi\ 
miles olmmorbndgt andcartliw irk 
Mr Gregory was the only contractor 
employed m the git ler erection of 
the last 2^0 milci. of the East Coast 
Rafiw ay In addition to this he had 
the contract for the last 0 miles of 
the 1 un Branch including four 
bndg s Hismxt contract was for 
the erection of gir Icr on the 
Beiwada Madras Railvay i>\tr a 
length of 2^4 miles In the courvj 
of this contract Iw erected 13 pans 
of 60 feet over the Giuidhkinma 
River which had to lie rush d 
against time notwithstanding 
serious flood From 189$ to 1901 
Mr Gregory had the contract for one 
halt of the Ganges Bnige on the 
Ghaziabad Moradabad Railway 
For tins work wluch con isKd of 
well sinking masonry girdcrcrcction 
trainmj, vvorks approaclics etc 
Mr John the Engineer m Chiel 
higlily common led Mr Cregory as 
the best Railway Engineering Con 
tra tor he had had to deal wath In 
190 yfr Cregory liad the contract 
for the Kabul River Bud c at 
Nowsh ra on the \owshcra Dargai 
Branch of the North M cstern 
Railway For the manner in winch 
he performed this work he received 
the commcnfation of the Engineer 
m Chief Mr F R Bagiev Mr 
Gre^'ory has just completed the 
construction of the Chenab Bn 1 t, 
which consists of deven spans of 
00 feet with extensive training 
works anl hasr cetved tlu. following 
testimonial from Hr E D uchars 
Engineer in Chief for Construe 
tion h \\ Railway Ihavemuch 
pleasure m testifying to the excellent 
work you did on the Qienab Bmlcc 
JechDoab Railivay Had the 
girders drived in time from Enehnd 
the budding of this bridge would 
have established a record of bndpe 
butldmb m India Your arrantm 
ments for the carrying out of the 
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work were always good anl the work 
was done with txp dition aid at 
reasonable rates Mr Crtgory is 
now employed m constructing twm 
large building m Mu soorn. on^ to 
b the Hotel Cecil and tli other for 
a row of English shop Tl'csc art, 
on Ins own account 

Mr fVSPER I\rs MORE \\ 
GRFCOin II A Bar at law 
Jute Broker and Jute Merchant 
No 4 Commcricial Building Cal 
cutta Mr Gregory was onginaUy 
c lucatdl for the law Ilcwaslwm 
m Calcutta in the year i‘'67 and 
I rocc ding home rccciv ctl his cduca 
tion at Eton Collcj^c sub^qticntly 
tiilcrmt,aiTniiity llafl Cambnlgt 
wlicre in the year iSSS lie took I is 
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degree of Ba lulor of \rts He 
read for the Bar and was called 
as a member of the Inner Temple 
on tile 7th January iSoo Mr 
Gregory came to Calcutta and nrac 
fiscd m the local Courts for a time 
* \ I'jofcs nn proved dis 

tastclul to him and he di carded 
the long robe for commercial pur 
suits He accordingly went into 
the Jute trade on liis own account 
and is at thepre 
sent day still carryang on the same 
business He is the eldest son of 
Ti Gregory Pleader of the 

High Court of Calcutta who has 
lately retired from Ins profession 
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Messrs FITCH & CO., LD, MUSSOORIE. 



Mr Cv r, Fitch Mr S V JoLLirrE 


Messrs FITCH & CO , Ld , 
General iMerchants, Auctioneers, 
Chemists, Wine and Spirit Mer- 
chants, Mussoone, carr}' on a busi- 
ness in the providing of the necessi- 
ties and luxuries of life, which for 
variety and extent is unequalled in 
Northern India In fact they well 
deserve the designation of the “Local 
Whiteler^’s ” In Mussoone the firm 
holds an undisputed position as the 
foremost trading firm vith a con- 
nection vhich extends unuersally 
among residents and \isitors Their 
position m the station is the out- 
come of the man\ \ears that 
the Compan\ in its present and 
former form has earned on business 
It began vith the earl\ da\s of 
Mussoone in the j ear 1S62 and has 
kept pace with nhat has become 
now the most important hill station 
m Northern India, growing with 
the growth of Mussoone The 
Company's dealings range o\er a 
wade a ariety of business \mongst 
the many departments are the 


following — Wines and Spirits, 
English, Continental and American 
Canned Stores of all descriptions. 
Hardware and Ironmongery, Elec- 
tro-plated and Silver Goods, Cigars, 
Cigarettes, Pipes, Tobaccos, Fancy 
Goods of every kind Thej' are 
W'ell known as the original sole 
agents in India for Nestor Gianachs 
Cigarettes, and also at the present 
time for the famous Evangele Chris- 
tou's Egj'ptian Cigarettes The 
Company also carries on a large 
business as Dispensing Chemists, 
and supplj the station w ith Aerated 
Waters from their Aerated Water 
Factor} in whichtw'o large machines 
of the most modern pattern are 
constantly at work Another De- 
partment IS devoted to House Fur- 
nishing and the} also possess a large 
clientele as Valuers and Auctioneers 
The enterprise of the Directors puts 
the firm ahead in the matter of 
novelties of all kinds of which they 
are large importers from England, 
the Continent, Ameiica and Japan 


Being m a favourable financial 
position they are able to buy m the 
cheapest market for cash of wdiich 
circumstances their constituents 
reap the full advantage in moder- 
ate prices based on small profits 
They are exporters of Indian indi- 
genous Drugs to some of the largest 
Manufacturing Chemists m England 
The enterprise of Fitch & Co 
caused them to be first in the field 
in the introduction of Acetylene 
Gas to Mussoone wdien that illumi- 
nant first came into notice They 
are now equally actue with electri- 
city and are making arrangements 
to ha\e all their buildings electri 
cally lighted The origin of Fitch 
S. Co as stated dates back to 1862 
when It was established by Mr J 
L Lyell under the style of Lyell & 
Co Under this designation it was 
carried on for some twcntv}cars till 
m the year 1S82 the whole going 
concern was taken o\er by Mr T 
W Fitch who, U])on acquiring the 
business, continued it under the 




tyle of Fitch & Co Mr T W 
Fitch remained the sole managing 
proprietor of the firm till 1888 when 
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have purchased a considerable pro 
perty adjoining their old premises 
and have just completed new Show 
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Rooms and Store and Wine Go 
down besides buildings for the 
accommodation of their numerous 
native staff They have also 
opened a Branch at Dehra Dun 
which on a smaller scale contains 
as varied a stock as their Mussoorie 
establishment The equipment of 
the offices is well up to date All 
the Departments have telephonic 
communication with the Direc 
tors Offices and the latter are also 
connected bj telephone with all 
the principal places of business and 
Government Offices in the station 
Each Department is under the 
supervision of an European Assis 
tant with Mr C Fitch as General 
Manager and Mr S V Jolliffe in 
chnrge of the FinancialDepartment 
Both the Directors had special 
training for their respective duties 
and before coming to India having 
cbtained valuable experience with 
leac ing business Houses m London 
Manchester and Bradford Mr 
Fitch and Mr Jolliffe hail from the 
\\ est of England were educated in 
Plvmouth are nowboth 46 years of 
age andhaveeverv prospect before 
they reach the meridian of life of 



Mr C F Fitch who had joined 
the firm in 1885 became a partner 
r'*!? ^ Fitch dym 1111899 Mr 
C lu 1“'^^ conducted the affairs 
ot the firm as mana in proprietor 
Until 1895 wh n he took Mr S 
V Jolliffe into partn rship For 
Messrs Fitch 
and Joll ffe earned on the bus ness 
jointly but m the year iqo the 
advantages of convertin th busi 
nes into a Limited Liability Com 
pany sffon ly pres nted th ms Ives 
Company as at pre ent 

constituted came into exi t nee with 

fir! a Direc 
tors Since then the financial side 
as well a every other a p ct of 
the busine^.s has floun hed exceed 
m 1\ as IS te tified by the fact that 
a dividend of ten per cent has 
been paid yearly since the Com 
Pin\ s formation The Director of 
the Company hav e be n very active 

SicfS'.'l and'eonven 

lence of the bu mes Since the 
lormauoa o! th= Company tlley 
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seeing the business of Filcli 5. Co, Connauglil, WJcn II R. H %\as in 
Limited become b\ fai the laigest command of tlie Meant Dimsioii 
and most impoitant in Noitliein i lie J ondon Agents of tlie Com- 



Mcssrs I iTeii &. Co’s Aeciios AM) Ilimiiki Mai t 


India They personally superin- 
tend ever}' detail of the dail} 
work, so as to keep thorouglil} 
m touch With the pulse of the 
business, thus ensuring a ^cl} 
satisfactory working both from a 
Shareholder’s point of view, as 
well as from that of their 
numerous constituents The result 
of this directly personal control 
is known by the yearly increasing 
volume of the Company’s tum- 
over, and is emphasized by the 
fact that none ol then shares are 
at present obtainable (even at a 
premium) on the market 

The Company have the honour 
of an appointment as Chemists 
and General Merchants to H E 
The Earl of Minto, Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India, and 
have held similai appointments 
from ever}' successive Viceroy from 
the time of Lord Lytton and 
also from H R H the Duke of 



Fitch &, Co 


p.iiiy arc JIcssis Ledger Sons & 
Co, Agents for New York arc 
JltSMs Muller Maclean &. Co, 
.ind for Pans, Jlessrs Constant 
iMeitens A Co J he telegraphic 
address of tlie Conijiain is “Fitch,” 
and the.r J ekgrapluc Code is 

ADCs 
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Mr GEORC E MrsROPr 
GREGORY ^MiNSTCE rnqmccr 
and Contractor No i Ian lownc 
Road Calcutta Mr Crqnrs uas 
bornm Ispahan Per la and wa. 
educated at the Armenian Colic c 



Calcutta He studi d En ireerin 
at the Seebpore Engincenn ^llc c 
and pas ed out of that instiiu ion 
in the year In i 8()0 he «as 

aiponted to fie lullic Wcrks 
D partment of the ( oserrment of 
Perak m the Ma!a\ Penin ula an 1 
remained in that or\ice till 
whenheMSiledEn landoni a\c an I 
was elected in I ondon an \ ciate 
Memh r o th In tifut in of CimI 
Engineer m 1899 On hi return 
1 c was comt cl! d 1 1 
„ to resign his ap mtment 

with the P rak CoNernment nl 
tmll> tarted business m Calc itta 

on his own account a Enyn rand 

Contractor m 1001 


Mr WALILR niOMtSdiri 
l/y fst But C la I/, Id ] tf, 
a patner of th n m of Sm "Ih 
St nistreeHr Comp „) M, 
and Pha n aceutical Chen ts a 
Enloi him 

«*= Solholl Gmmm“’r SeVo?*,'* 

h horn he remained fo 


si< >tar In 1890 I cam to 
Calcutta a Amh t for Smith 
Sun ma N C mpn an 1 in 
I Iru r> -cam j mtiiieiml r 

of th bu in ith Mr CJ «l I 
1 iktr He I a I 11 » 1 fll < h n I 

1 <500 t> tf 1 1 HnJ t hi h 1 

1 tl clal in 1S9 at 1 a M mUr 
of tl H itma euti I 1 ti i f Ct n 
I r t m ‘'inc Ji ntii al 1 Calcitii 

h la Ih. n ul ntif 1 mil I 

Compam »C \ I join n 
an i uc c sn 1 } | rt 1 it ic<l I anc 
Corporal 11 1^9 < rjor 1 n 

Lkui n t m i'') (apt n 1 ) 0 a 1 1 
atu I g hi rank f M j r m i;aj 
Ii iS>S 1 a ma' Mi in 
)jal liumihti Ith i tlituu 3 ) 
I C f h cl I l»ccam M r 1 1 

I )o^ Mr ( r a 1 t I M 1 r 

of tl < I tia In I \ o> nil n f r 
th \ jr I II I n 1 1 > I I I It I It 

I o III n nitl 1 n t> n I li 1 n 1 

M r < Ur \\ I « COTTON N 
Co Mill \gcnt Marl inert Im 
jiortcr etc It ml aa Tin re at 

1 n m -s I w ch a hi! tl ta an a ! 

miralla manai. I ai 1 alun’anth 
Slice fill haa n gr at mlliun t jn 
the aa rid to aalueli ih a 1 I t 
oth r thcr arcuh aa »rk Iw 1 1 

accomfliliin it own imn lute 
end hch t« m nil Ih eot Iiltcna 

und r which a wh I m lustra 



Tl I I s n fl TT 


^•Sts Of this latter class the hon 
"f Grrarc Cotloa 1 Co „ » 
Indian example lottj sexen J?a 


ago Mr Jam Cr a s op n d a 
ginning jtc a tn tli c ntr of th 
( iiiirat c tion gnwirg ilntn t ti 
which a ntiu I w as a j ii r»l 
1 a Mr t tl n th ; utn r tr i luu 
a ( rraa < C ilt n k C Th nj 



r imira gmni g an ! r ir i a 
1 « t Inch 1 a ii^^M gr alia 

m liii 1 th It m* la c itoa ira 1 
1 nt it !i I n i afi r ! tfTir ni 
» ‘ f r «! I fg 1 II f fi m 
n i a r\ I I a u tni f ri I 
i! II lit f a tl ilirs i It rii 
[\\ Hr tl a gin I tl 

• 1 ft 1 1 r 1 ea t 1 t , i 
t ifl 1 tl n lai, 1, ( „ ^1 „ 

P” t I 1 f I hi h ij a t 

wti mar a ti i ni () j , u|} 
lit r ar ih r cam lui 1 r tl ir 
*' 1 Ih I mj r tl 1 1 1 1 

' '.’k'”. He Im; rial tl 


tl 


H w tliplItuPoii h Vnlth'innrs 
tr a\c at 1 tl tirm nUcamc i 
p-*' r m th I in I atil th ir ic r s 
b" a gr at ini|Hiii tr> rut ri t 
'» Hi im hrcinn Theojvri 
tnn f 1 M r f r» aa i s ( ot t n 
r\I. V ‘ V' ' ' •If'l lulu 

rotldi iral N t onU at t! r 
Ih (luimoii jr hicti ns <i M ,r 
own I inning an I „ -^ungc lu rns 
o.i,K) m,|, leal an liar 
I iM rn in irk t 1 ut th a arc nls 
mil ' rt rs t f Manclu sicr r u c gooils 
nil ( f graa g o I tluW d ,i,„i 
with the natu whni al cloth nur 
chants Kmg carried on a a era large 
cal \s importers of mill uul 
other licaaj machinery tlie firm 
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lia"? for many years done a large 
trade m Bombay and the East 
genera]]} TJicv arc agents for 
seveial of tlic largest engineering 
firms in Great Britain, and also im- 
port a good deal of electric .ind other 
plant They also do an c\tcnsi\c 
biiciness in insuiance, llieir conduct 
of this blanch of their biicinc^-s le- 
siilting in the rcgistiation of i laigr 
and increasing number of jiohcu*- 
annuall} 

Mr Cotton foilnnateh was not so 
engrossed In his business, \ net is 
it was, as to ha\e no time for othei 
interests and ser\icc lie was a 
generous gi\ er to im philanthroinc 
enterprise of which he was satisfied 
of the \alue, and his gifts w err 
never ostentatious He took agieat 
inteiest in local self-go\crnmenf 
m India and won the warm regard 
of his fellow -citi7cns b\ his work on 
the Bombaj Municipal Corporation 
of which boclj' he became President 
During Ills term of office as Slieiiff 
of Bombay, it became his pleasant 
duty to carr}' home the address and 
casket presented to her late Jrajcst\ 
on the occasion of the "Diamond 
Jubilee" He w'as aw aided a 
knighthood at the distribution of the 
Jubilee honours It w'as not long 
after tins that Sir George Cotton 
retired from India, but his last j ears 
m Bombay w'cre marked b}' a policy 
wath regard to the treatment of 
mill hands during the crisis brought 
about b}' plague and Amciican 
"Bull" speculators, which not 
onlj' benefited thousands of Ins 
ownwwkers, but also induced other 
mill agents to treat their emplo3'ees 
in more generous fashion By the 
resultant keeping together of the 
mill hands the industr}^ has since 
been able to reap the full benefit of 
a return of better times On the 
retirement of Sir George Cotton, 
Mr John R Greaves assumed 
control of the business, assisted by 
the other partners, Messrs Heibert 
R Greaves, Arthur Leslie, and 
Septimus E Greaves The fiim has 
had the great misfortune to lose its 
two senior partners during the last 
two years, Mr J R Greaves dying 
on his way home, after a piolonged 
illness The present manager is 
Mr H R Greaves The firm’s 
Manchester house is known as 
James Greaves & Co , and there are 
numerous branches throughout 
India 
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Mr ADOLPHE GROSSMANN 
IS the founder of the firin of Grossmann 
A Co, a, Phci, (alciitli 

After ni.itriculating at tlie Calcutta 
Uniicrsit) he seried his apprnitice- 
siiij) to one of the local mercantile 



Mr A Gkossmiss 


firms, and in 1S75 started business on 
Ills OMii account as a broker in jute 
manufactures until iSSo, in which }ear 
he established the firm of Grossmaiin A 
Co III the export trade of jute fabrics 
Il’hilst on a iisit to Europe in iSSo, 
he had the honour and good fortune of 
becoming acquainted with the late 
Chevalier Julius de Goldschmidt, the 
confidential Manager of Messrs S IM 
de Rothschild’s of Vienna, under whose 
patronage Mr Grossmaiin succeeded 
in establishing himself 1 he business 
of tlie firm lies gradually iiicrcas 
ed 111 prosperity and now occupies 
one of the foremost places as ex 
porters of jute fabrics and Hessian 
cloth (burlaps) to all parts of the 
globe 7 he firm takes the first 
place amongst the shippers to Egjpt, 
having exported last jear about onc- 
third of the total export trade 111 grain, 
sugar and cotton bags and also a 
leading place m the exjiorls of burlaps 
to North and South Anieiica, con 
siderable export trade is also done with 
the United Kingdom, Australia, South 
Africa, China, Japan, the Stiaits Settle- 
ments, Siam, Java, Buima, etc The 
other partneis are Mi William Gross 
mann and Mr Janies Grossniann, 


whose experience of jute fabrics extends 
for nearlj a quarter of a centurj, and 
wlioareaisoaclnc members of the firm 
Mr Adolphe Grossmaiin was last in 
Lurojie in ipoi ,uid 1907, in which 
latter }ear Mr M ilham Grossmaiin 
iisittd the United States, whilst Mr 
James Grossmaiin traielled fora period 
[ 111 Australia and Ne' /'eiland, extend 
mg the firm’s business and returning 
III 1905 Mr Adolphe Grossmaiin, 
although in business about aS jears 
IS siill a compiratnelj joung man 
ind has had a remarkable and suc- 
cessful business career He is one 
of the ible lepreseiitatnes of Ins 
house and continues to retain an 
aitiii. and jiersonal interest in his 
firm 

Air \NDRLW SIEWARI 
11 \\\ \II, Man iger, Messrs Harton 
A Compani, Rope and Paulin Manu- 
facturers, Calcutta, was born in the j car 
186} at M inchester, England, and 
educated ai tlie Vermont College, 
London Mr ILinnah elected to 
fo'low 1 sea faring life, and in 1SS2 
was apprenticed to Messrs Geo Smith 
A Sons’ line of sailing ships On 
completing his indentures with them 
in 18SS, he joined the H I S N Com 
pain’s line as fourth ofiicer, and 
passing tliiougli the diflerent grades 
III due course, became in 1S97 a 
commander in this Companj’s fleet, 
his first command being the S S 
Keihela During the continuation 
of his sera ice with this Conipan} he 
held the coinniand of seaeral of 
their steamships, and during the South 
African Campaign was emplojed on 
transport duties, being on two occa 
tions chief officer of steamers taking 
troops and stores to the Cape, the 
tent which was presented b) the 
people of India to Fail Roberts being 
committed to his care for traiisporta 
tion to South Africa Captain Hannah 
also took on the guns sated from 
the wreck of the Watrui Hastntp off 
Mauritius For his serxices Captain 
Hannah lecened from the British 
Governiiient the transport medal 
Retiring from the sea, after twenty 
jeais afloat, he undeitook, in 1902, the 
Managership of Alessrs W H Harton 
A Co ’s business, and has ably filled 
that appointment from that date 
Messrs “W H Harton A Company 
are a firm of very old standing, being 
the oldest lope manufacturers in India, 
their lope-walk at Ghoosery being 
histone t 


inr c\ciorn>u isnn 




Mes rs W H HARTON ICO cstnlli hc<l rope mikcf^ in Tmlii 
Merchants and Rope Manufacturers u 1 were m rxistcnrt in the \enr 



Tile W Ks T Cm nt 


niomisT oj 111 II iiiruuiii 

*^tei\ nml a Mtinirn rl C irnni 
loncrfirH nrali Mr Jdm ‘•lil 
kirlt him If a hndh 1 1cr i uHiclj 
fliamj I nrllh can f iJ Ihntral 
rail iin ! rtl Icittnr nt Vttlc 
ninit 1 ly ij Hr «asf I! f tl r 
jin r (til indnnl i (n Iti trs 
an 1 am m, tl fit r mil 

1) ir) lin ill iMf I T] I tl It r 
it Mr I H utr n \ ( I n w 
nriiil n I V Mr J liii( ‘•tallatll 
«!' t tl ft! fair Mr f Im 
*•1 ilkiill M na r hint j at 

'•iitt II \ al nr Knit an I | irril 
tl t ( nil a \ Jam in \ I n 

1 tn lit ft til I 1 1.1 in I at 1 1 a 
t <■ IV I a tl r in.!i trii nn m t! 

\ 111 u ! j util III I f tl r W iLs 
Mt J Ini ‘‘talk irll i« al n Dat 
I Ii t.T« a I lint r an ! a In fall r 
I ( I liimwa n llh i n isol 
lla k t I Ml ‘•talLaitl la j 
im Ilk t th hr t t it \r ti at tl 
n V in In tta f^jr nt j lli»i,tr n 
«< ft ml n n Dill lu;. I tl 
I tl h t m In lia an I C \! n an I 
' ;i tl ilvrr nar! I at vt ln„„ 
Ixhtliii n I <; \ Hi* llacktra* 
If 111 llektakjTcal late won the 


30 Strand Road Calcutta Work- 
Ghusri 'Manufacturers of Ton 
of Coir Manilla Ilcmp and Stu 



J C St k r t 


W re 
ins etc 


al 0 Wacron 
This firm 
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Covers I aul 
ar the olJcst 


I as i>r V I la -a 
notice m Hick \ s 

' ttc tut uwdir 
anoth r nam Mr W 
H Ifaihn t>>k oaar 
th I usin it th 
vnd of th uklit nth 
c ntiira imlRiat it hu 
rnm iimler aahirli th 
frm still coiitimi ilUr 
a (H.ri< I of Ilf a 
Tht ram of Stalkartt 
cam into tl I u m 
ni th >iar iSi a h n 
Mr Hugh Wilhina Stal 

kartt J me I th firm oI 
Harton \ Co Mr 11 \\ 
Stalkartt aaas tht (n 
of Marmailiikt Stalkartt 
vvhoaaa \aaal Ucliitcct 
toCcorg III ami gran 1 
fatl er if the | n tnt 
proi rietor Tl t h« i 
ness aaas contiim I I a 
the sons of H \\ Stal 
William and 
John The former aaas 
Well knoaan m lusi 
ness circl s in Calcutta 
for over lialf a Centura 
tic avas a iromincnt 
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awaid at Chicigo and the l)ron/( 
medal at St Loui^- USX 
The photos here lopn sent (No i) 


hron/e, sil\(r and gold nu dais at 
difhidit limes, \\i(i ftisl < I.iss 
(dtilK it( as undci — Calriitl.i E\ , 


itSS2, lln)n7c, Calcutta E\ , 18S2, 
Cold , Calcutta Intend E\ , 1883-84, 
Cold , Calcutta InternI E\ , 1883- 
84, (,oId , Cilcutfa Int( rnl E\ ,1883- 
'84. Sd%er , Calaitta ^ntcrnl E\ , 
18838), Sii\cr Col and Ind Ex, 
London, 1S86 Uron/c, Cal Inlcrnl 
E\ , foi 1 \I itting 1883 84 Gold , Cal 
Inlcrnl E\ , for Ro]x.s, 1883 84, 
Gold , Xmsterdain, 1S83, j 

Rcpnl) I'lanc, 1900, Bron/c 

In addition to tlicir Rope Works 
the firm aic also manufacturers of 
jiamtcd piiilins coated \wtli their 
own s]x ria!l\ jiatented composition 
.'No rnilwa\ wagon co\crs m.ide 
from jircpired earn as imported 
siicci.ilh for this purjio'-e from 
England ]n the Sad Loft Shi^is 
and Boats' ‘^aiN, Awnings, Purdahs, 
etc in made 

IMcssrs W II Harton & Co 
nic '^olc Agents m Bengal for Suter 
Ilartnnnn’s well-known anticor- 
rosi\c and antifouling composi 
tion lor ships’ bottoms, used largelj 
In the Admimltj and le.ading slnp- 
ping films at home Messrs Suter 
Hartmann & Co ’s No 2 Paint is 
in great demand for iron bridges, 
warehouses, etc, etc 



No, 3 Tin Inti KICK 01 tiii Spismsc Fi \t 


the norks at Ghusu, a dia}' 
mth two coils of 6-mch con rope, 
a piece of a coir hawser, 48 inches 
in circumference, ditto of a JIamlla 
hawser 26 inch circumfcience, and 
a 6-inch ciieumference steel wire 
hawser, a cart with paulms 111 fiont 
of a building now used as a godown, 
but which tradition sajs was 
a church in the time of the Denish 
settlement Xn old India lubbei 
tree. Ficus Elastica, over ioo3eais 
old, is in the back ground (No 2), a 
length of coir hawser 48 inches m 
circumference, slions its propor- 
tionate thickness to the man stand 
mg alongside , (No 3), the interior 
of the Spinning Flat, (No 4) is the 
exhibit that won the medal at the 
Pans Exhibition in igoo The 
manufactures of Messrs Harton 
& Co have always been held in 
high estimation, and hold a leading 
position, being unsurpassed in 
strength and quaht}' Their ropes 
are known far and wide over the 
world, and appreciated everjwvhere 
Messrs Harton & Co exhibited at 
the Exhibitions of Calcutta, London, 
Amsterdam and Pans, and haie 
been awarded no less than 10 



No 4 Messrs Harton &. Co 's Exhibit — Paris Exhibition, 1900 
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Messrs F HARLETi & CO Con 
tractors This firm i one of the 
oldest in the East having been 
established in the jear i8 7 and 
ever since continued under its 
present stjle and designation 
Their specialities are Paulins Tar 
paulins and W ater proof Bags of all 
de criptions for the supply of which 
they have long b en Contractors 
to the Government of India Only 
the canvas they use in their manu 
facture is imported and this is the 
best English make the water proof 
mg IS carried on at two lactone 
in the suburbs of Calcutta owned 
by the firm where they employ 
some 300 hand This operation is 
effected by a special patent process 



which IS m their hands The result 
IS a tarpaulin into the manufacture 
of which no tar enters and which 
IS consequently entirely free from 
adhesiveness either in the sun 
® process is expressK 
adapted for u e m hot climates 
The paulins o produced are especi 
ally pliable and free of all spon 
taneous combustible matter Nc 
tiovernment Expedition has beer 
^,^"Sed for many years without j 
supply of Messrs F Harleys tar 
Kr® speciall^rder 

li/hl. Bhpotan Abyssinian 

nnH ri: Transvaa’ 

Expeditions and othei 
pngns The original foundei 


of the firm was Mr Feli\ Harley 
who was joined in the business in 
the year 185 by Mr Richard 
Dalrymple Lauder of Glasgow 
(Scotland) who first came to 
India as Traflic Mana er of the 
East Indain Railway Both these 
gentlemen are now deceased and 
the bn me s is now being carried 
on by their heirs The specialities 
of the firm are widely and well 
known in India and among 
their customers are not only 
the Government of India but Rail 
way Companies and Merchants tea 
factories etc in fact all who have 
occasion for a reliab'e water proof 
article for the protection of goods 
or for any other purpose 


Mes rs HASHIM ARIFF 
BROTHERS &. Co Merchants 
Cal utta This firm was founded 
m the year 1861 by the three 
brothers Hashim Anff Cassim 
Ariff and Gholam Mahommad 
Anff who were the descendants 
of an Arab family long settled at 
Rander formerly an independ 
ent seaport on the West Coast 
but now since the nse of Surat a 
suburb of that ciU The three 
brothers were part of the family of 
five son of Anff Ismail Mehtar the 
sole survivor of the family at the 
beginning of the nineteenth cen 
Anff Ismail was the ciptain 
and proprietor of a trading schooner 
sailing from Surat On his death 
the sons went out to make their 
hvmg in the world and the three 
above mentioned coming to Cal 
cutta started thefirm under notice 
Ihe original dealings of the firm 
were in general merchandise bet 
ween Calcutta Bombay Moulmem 
and Rangoon and the partners 
prospered from the first It 
was not tin i868 that the firm 
developed busmes m silk and 
opened branches at Sydabad 
(Murshidabad) and other places 
S “'s ?' Matshidabad 

Meannhile Cassm, Anff remained 
m charge of the Calcutta business 
me silk business prospered and 
m *» AmnSr 

m the Punjab nhereTasa Heating 
Has Won n.th 5 000 hand 
It being held desirable by the 
firm to introduce the best i^thods 
avalable into their silk weav 
ing business m 1879 Cas im Anff 
-hderlooh a lonSly'l^ 


where he travelled all over the Con 
tinent and England for the purpose 
of selecting machinery of the latest 
pattern for the purpose of weav 
mg silk He returned to India 
jn 1880 and then built the pre 
sent mill buildings belonging to 
what IS now the Bengal Silk Mill 
Co Ld Work at the mill was 
commenced as soon the machinery 
was installed with the aid of nine 
European millmen whom Cassim 
Anff had brought with him from 
Europe Hashim Anff the eldest 
brother died in 18S7 and Gholam 
Mahommad Anff severed Ins con 
nection with the firm The good 
will of the firm including the mills 
passed into the hands of Cassim 
Anff who became the sole pro 



W G H C Ar f 
prictor of the firm and the mills 

1 he silk H ea\ mg business u as con 

verted into a limited liabilily com 

1897 with a capital of four l4hs 
of rupees divided into 400 shar“ 

a"? third son ilr G H^’c 

Cirir ''ho was now associated with 

him in business remained as the 
Manymg Agents of the Companv 

pnetor of tS firm SL'&S 
of Silk MiHs 
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Messrs IIEATLA" &. GRESHAM, 
LTD This firm had its oiigm in 
connection witli a \eiy impnt.iiit 
development on Indian iailu<i\<; 
Air H Heatlv and All S I Gicsliam 
came out to India on liclialf of 
the A^'acuum Brake Compam at 
the time that the Go\einment of 
India veie dehbeiating tlic qiics 
tion of the mtiodiictioii of \uto 
matic biakes on Indian iii1\m\s 
The gentlemen named luinrhcd 
the limited comp inj krioun b, 
the st\le ind title of Heath ind 
Gresham, Limited m the \iai 
iSqs, foi the purp Ke of t ngineei mg 
business connected with railw.us 
and moie especialh m the equijnneiit 
of the same with safet\ .qqilianees 
Furthei this turn remcsenls, uid 


A^cij large stocks of A'’acuum 
Bi il e fittings lie held b} He.itiv 
and (irisham and an e\pcit is 
letamed at the dispisii of (he 
Riilwa\ Companies in cases of 
difiit iiit\ 

Among otlu r miunations of re- 
cent date coniucted with r,iil\,i\ 
ti iiellmg m Indii the \ iciinm 
Br ike Co , Ld , an iLsponsiliic foi 
the intioduetion of Pissengei ( om 
mumeatioii \ppiiatus on Indian 
i.tilw i\s I he piOMsion of mia 
siircs w 1 kic 1 )\ a jns--engt i nia\, 
in e I'-es of emtigi lu \ (ominunirate 
with the guild oi diuer of the 
ti nil in winch lu is ti uelling ha\e 
licfii much ipjirceiatid whercicr 
intioducLd In India sni h me i- 
suic= of sccunt}' hare, foi mam 


Hcatly and Gresham arc now 
mtiodiicmg into India the Pmtsch’s 
Patent Lighting Co 's new patent 
s\stcm of meandesrent lighting 
which, with onh ha'f the present 
consumption of gas gues actuallj 
three tunes the amount of light 
In Calcutta .and Bombav Alcssrs 
Pmtsdi’s lightships and biio\s foi 
barb )ur and riser woik ma\ also 
be seen 

Saxhv & ruriiur, Ld — Ihis Com- 
pain of K.iiiw u Signalling and 
Interlocking Engineer-, is known 
the woild over ind is luidoiibtedh 
the large-it ind best fiim m cMstencc 
m this inanch of Railwav work 
Ihe amount of work done in 
India h.is been eiioimous 
Now that nioie modem methods 



1 rm\ oi 20 so ton Iioni \\ acons i itti o with KmioActinc \ vcii'i BrAur 


holds stocks ol, the principal Com- 
panies in England in.anufacturmg 
railway apphances or materials for 
either traffic, locomotive, or c.aiiiage 
and wagon requirements and aie 
theieffire in a position not onlv to 
supply to all of these three depart 
ments, but are also .able to give 
expeit opinion on anv subject con 
nected therewith 

The Home Compan.es e\clusiv^e- 
ly represented by Messis Heath' 
and Gresham are as follow's — 

The Vacuum Biake Company 
Ld — This Company and its patents 
and manufactures are so well known 
that it IS hardlj' necessary to give 
any further particulars 

Practically all the biake work 
m India has been supplied by this 
Company 


years past, oeen conspicuous by 
their absence except on a few of 
the moie piincipal lines, and it is 
due largeh' to the ciiterpiise and 
efforts of the Indi.in repiesenta- 
tivesof the firm under revuew that 
the geneial adojition of similar 
measuiesof safetv hav'C been made 
compulsoiy m India 

Puitsch's Paiiut Lighting Co, 
Ld — Everyone who has trav'elled in 
India will have en]03ed the benefits 
of this Company’s manufactuies in 
all g.as lit compai tments 

Piactically all the large Railw.vjs 
are equipped with this system of 
lighting 

Enormous stocks of fittings aie 
held by Heatly and Gresham, they 
having to supply all the Railwa3's 
m India 


have been lecommended bv Govern- 
ment block instruments are being 
intioduced m laige quantities, and 
Saxby and Paimer’s Xe.ale’s Instru- 
ments seem to be the onl3 apphances 
that have satisfactonR stood the 
official tests and the3 have in 
consequence been laigely installed 
Sa\bv&Fai mcr [India] Ld — This 
Compan3 , foi w Inch Heatlv and Gre- 
sham are acting as Alanaging Agents, 
was formed to can 3 out signalling 
.and inteilockmg woik in India 
A staff is maintained of e\pei 1- 
enced signalling expei ts who aie ready 
at an3 tune to piepaie schemes or 
estimates and manufacture m India 
and suppl3' complete installations on 
the most modem plans 

The fact that lequirements can 
now be obtained on the spot and 


ecial instructions be personally 
attended to will be fully appreciateu 
by traftic and si nallin officers on 
the RaiUa\-s here 

T xckers 5oiit (S' Maxtm La 
The name of this firm is practically 
I hous hold word This Company 


IHT OCIOPimA. Ol- IM>IA 

Coehnn 6- Co ( liinoii) U — 
In the matter of I oilers 'Ics- r? 
Heafly and Tresham Id ilt\otc 
their energies to tlie rcf rc^cnlation of 
the tochnn Boiler— the miention 
and manufacture of i ‘'cotch firm 
ol boiler makers whose name -ap 

Gresham Ld l>'mc /"o'™ >" 'f,r “ 

Mes rs \ickers Sons &. "MaMm 
enjoy a worldwide reputation in 
connection with their mor impor 
tant manufactures of battle hip 
Maxim guns and practi ally e\ ery 
form of armament This branch 
of the r business needs only a , 
pa sing reference In the electrical enjoy the j rn ilegt of acting as r 
world Me rs \ickers occupv a jrc^^ntaUsc of l\ o of the ( auing 
firms at Home of |iamt and \ arm li 
manufaclwrers \\c tcfetlo Messrs 
R Oa> 1 Co Ld and Me rs 
Uolwrl Inoliam Clark ^ Co 11 
The manufacture ol U th Ihc' 
firm arcof thcaciyhihhc t quality 
Ceorge Spencer \toullon (S Cv 


adaptUion ha\c met with «\ all 
parts of the worll i a jrorf of 
th IT efficiency 

/ GIVIS’ Co LI ml I chert 
In ftin Cfuft 'S Co LI — \kith 

regard to jKiint and a anus! c 
Messrs HcatK and ( rtshani I d 


leadin plac Their dynamo 
motors and electrical equipment ate 
all of the h best quality and their 
name aa a hall mark of excellence 
to electrical en meets throughout 
the world 

Cresfa i and Crairii Ld — . „ 

Among other firms of old standing LI f >r whom Heath and Crt ham 
whom Messrs Heath and Gresham Ld act as rc| resentatn cs 
Ld represent m India may be men art mamifaclnrers of rublier ^ >0‘l* 
tinned Messrs Gresham & Craien and confine themschcs m re partic 
Ld Manchester a name familiar uhrlj to niJnij rcqimvmcnfs 
to every Engineer m connection Their manufacturo are of the viry 
with their injectors Thi firm Iti best clas and llitir name ■ 


and their specialities need but a 
word 

Messrs Gresham & Cravens 
name will be well knjwn to all 
railway en in ers more especially 
in connection with thejr ejectors 
for use with the % acuum Automatic 
Brake These ejectors may be found 
on locomoUyes practically all oyer 
theworld Thpir rail sandmgappar 
atus for locomotive is another 
1 V ention of cons derable impor 
tance m the railway world 

Jessop nd Ippleby B otJ ers Ld ^ 
The name of the abo e firm is exceed 
ingly well knoi n in connection with 


well known m India m Railway 
circles 

James lleresforl tr Sou — In thiv 
conne tion v\c would ref r to th 
high class lay atory an t sanitary 
fittings manufactured I \ thi firm 
of high standing and wtU known 
throughout the Railway world 
T} Ileitly Greshim Cnpneer 
»« Co — Another firm of rcnite 
for whom Messr H ally \ Cresham 
Ld act as agents i the Heatly 
Giesliam Engineering Co Id whose 
workshoj s are situated it ( arden 
City licit Tlicy hi\c lately 


ragiy well ivnoin in connection with placed uj on the niarku a very 

«crj typ of hoBtms and iflins efficicnl 1mm of oil engme l.nonn 

raachmerv Among other « ork this as tte RntiomI Tins firm 

ttar Me«f" IT to the 

Grp Tirnn T d a ^ ^^id manufacture of motor cars one 

I** f "'•"It sitccesslut m carrsme 

Tie ltd at Pm ,drt rj The workshops of this Company 

f u'gTr” u’MotrCaf'r 

am ng Railway Eugmeera and Uieit motor vehicles arc fast 


tcnfacing the anti(\"a'«l troiilcr 
oil tile strecls ol tli niitropolis 
Tlie firm whose name form 
the suljcct of this articl lia\c 
recently taken uj scycral nev and 
important agencies among which may 
he namcvl the Hiilburd I ngincer 
mg Co \ n C Couiler IjI and 
tbc \rmstrctig Oiler Co U1 all 
of wham represent m their (wn 
cc pcctivc splieres the nti'csl di 
pirtiircs in mod m cnginetring 
The lltlburl / nguiwi ig Co — 
This firm winch is well kn iwn am ng 
Railway Coinjunies m I nghnd 
have lately mtroihifcil a verv 
effective Holler Cleaner which has 
niLt with tmivtrval favour where 
evyr mtroclucnl \mrt from tin 
yaltiallc invention llie firm are the 
patentees and mimifacturers of 
\nrious kind < f loc moijyi gauges 
and hi! ricati rs as al o an jmprovnJ 
tvan. if Sramlfss ‘vift Copjxr Joint 
! // C Ccupkr Lif— This firm 
have rifcnth iHrfectwl a \tr\ 
e/Ifctnc foiJilmg Ittiee whtch 
M'*' rs llcatly and rrcshim IjI 
art pionetnng m this country In 
I nghnd the \ H C. Couj 1 r i 
era well knwvn ant cxhait ti\i 
tests and trial have jirovcd its 
cficctivtnes nndtr actual warkmg 
conditions Tlie \ H C Crupl r 
is now Ixing mtrrxluccKl mt ) In ha 
and on all railways win re test 
have Ix'cn made the atjhanco has 
met with very great favour Tlie 
\ H C Couilirisonc which his 
Ken provcxl to | r Italic m all 
cases ind its ust will m time come 
to l)c univirsal on In Inn Railways 
Tie -IrMsfrci Otter Co Id-^ 
\mong other yahiallc apjlianccs 
lately jlacetl Kfirc the Indian 
Ivnilw ay worll the \rmstn ng Oder 
occnpiis a fir t jilarc Tins < il r 
sucecs fully iii)erM.d s thy antiquat 
cu method of luhncatiiig I y 
means of waste liorse hair etc 
and the ready manner in whicli it 
has licen adopted 1 \ Indian I ail 
nay Companies siicce sfully irvi 
its utility and effectivcnes 
In conclusion wc may state that 
owinp to exten ue experience 
among Railway Corn; anic the 
name of Messrs Heatly md Ore 
sham Ld has come to Le \ery well 
knovvw among Ri,l«ij l„g„,ters 
and their success I, due jirimarily to 
the fact that m any sjieciihty they 
tuKc HI they confine Ihcmsclvt to 
lirms of the very high \ rtjiilt 
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Messrs F W IIEILGERS c'v. 
Company, 136, Canning Stiect, 
Calcutta 

This firm is amongst the oldest 
established houses in Calcutta 1 he 



No I i\riLi 


present partners arc Messrs J 
McGowan and Robert Kottiiaus, 
Calcutta, and H Cunningham, 
London 

The manufacture of paper in 
India IS an industry in which Messrs 
F W Hedgers & Co hold the lead- 
ing position The Titaghur Paper 
Mdls Company, Limited, of which 
they are the Managing Agents, are 
now the largest Paper Mills in 
India, with a yearly output of 10,000 
tons of paper 

In the rapidly developing Coal 
industry Messrs F W Hedgers 
& Company have a very large in- 
terest The firm maintain coaling 
depots at Colombo and the principal 
Indian Ports They are Managing 
Agents for four Coal Companies, 
namely, the Borrea, the Standard, 
the Ondal and the Khas Jherria, 
in which a considerable amount 
of capital is invested In addition 
to the above Companies, Messrs 
Hedgers & Company are Agents 
for the Jogta, the Nuni and the 
Baraboni Collieries so that their 
connection with the Coal industry 
IS a very extensive one 

Messrs F W Hedgers & Co are 
also largely interested in the Jute 


trade, being the Managing Agents 
of the Kmnison Jute Mills Com 
panj', Limited, litaghur, on the 
E B S Railway, and at tins 
Jlill there are 650 looms working 



TiT\riaR 


The Naihati Jute Mills Company, 
Limited, also under the manage- 
ment of this firm, are n o w 
budding a Mill at Naihati As 
exporteis of “ Hessians,” gunnies 
and jute j'arns, Messrs F W 


Hedgers & Company do a large 
business, and other industries also 
engage their attention Insurance 
forms another Department of this 
firm’s business, and they hold 
Agencies for the Oriental Insur- 
ance Co , the Citj' of Glasgow Life 
Assurance Co ,and the South British 
Fire and Jlarine Insurance Co 
Messrs F W Hedgers & Co 
are also the Calcutta Agents for 
the Florio Rubattino Line of 
Steamships 

1 he III \GnUK PAPER Mil LS 
Coiinnnj, Limiied, Calcutta 
J liese l^Iills, situated at Pilaghur 
and Ivaiikinara on the Eastern 
BeiiLal State Kadwa}, were established 
111 1SS2, with a capital of Rs 

26,00,000, and are the largest Paper 
Mdls in Indn, fined throughout 
in tlie most complete manner with the 
latest macliinerj b) Bertrams, Limited, 
of Edinburgh Messrs F W Hedgers 
iS. Co , of Calcutta, are the Managing 
Agents, and were the first to intioduce 
into India tlie manufacturing of paper 
from the Babui grass (Pollinia Eno 
poda), an inno\ation which has proved 
of great practical utditj and advantage 
to the industr} In 1902 the Titaghur 
Compati) absorbed the old Imperial 
Paper Mills Conij aii), Limited, at 
Bhatpara, E B S Rj , which had a 
capital of Rs 12,00,000, and in 1905 
tlie I iiaghur Company acquired the 
machinery and good-wdl of the Ball} 
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P pe M lls Comp ny Li ited these loided and thas become luH to 

Compame thus ceasi g to be rsals speed disinte alion I he qinlities 

and becomm one cone r to the r of tie p per tuned out by these 
mut ml be efit I he makin of pape Mills c is I of nh t are teehn cally 

in I d ha been ca ned o for in y knoftiias line Printings Lnginc 



Hired paper Ins since it Ins I ecn 
found practicable to conijictc Iwth 
as regards qualities and prices willi 
the jmj cried article steadily grown 
and IS cicty year increasing and 
whilst in Ind a itself ihcie an, many 
large mark ts caj al le of taking up ll c 
bulk of the quantity | reduced 
Ilurma the St aits nd Ciylon nrc 
Iso h g r III} rs of these piers 
So far the further away markets of 
\u 5 lraln ^ulh \riic etc h sc 
not be la| I ed ll e exorbitantly 
I igh rales of frirghl dtmanJed I y 
the St a n htj Ci mpnics for the 
carr age jf picr between Inti a and 
the e countries Icing pinhibit c and 
thus any extension of tl e trade m those 
d rcction 1 rendered in | raci cal Ir 
The litaglur Mills Cimpany gises 
employment to some coo natisc work 
peo| ! ncl for the saiious stages 
thr ugh »l ich the raw materials pass 
uitil they c ergt as the fnished 
article the sujc vision of I uropcan 
Managers and foremen s requisite 
and He scnicci of over a leere of 
Turopeans is thus engaged tn the 


centuries m a crude and unsc entifi 
way but it s only within the las 
th ee decades that its manufactuti 
on a sound com ercal basis and b 
mproTe 1 method has bee attempted 
and the succ ss wh cl h s beei 
obta ed 1 due to the enterprise ni 
P * ernce ofE opea firm hk 

Mess s F yv H !ge s C h< 

S' = smceeded n ,he f e of ' 
a mcult s n manufaciu n m Indi’ 
P pe f good qual ties s thosi 
f mely mp ted f m Eu ope Th, 
hf Mills an 

the ndcnsisto 

the Babm g s bo e me t oned 
^^gs h mp nd jute bage ne 
but the chem cal reqii ed 1 "h, 

li ma k ts o ne tt 

the absen e of wo d pulp „hich 

adva aj, t 'heTTe'r'”""''" 
='™a,e be^eHan 


M tt Kv K viLv, rhoUp,h comparativel) a young 

member of the manyr tndustties 
which have sprung up in In iia during 



trdge Bloitm s B dam.. ‘he nineteenth century the manuf r 

^ r - bS" 

uie Last by Western enterprise 
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Mr HERBERT HUMPHREY, 
second son of Mr John Humphrey, 
proprietor of Messrs Latham & 
Co , Banking and Shipping Agents, 
Bombay and Karachi, was born in 
1875 in London, where he received 
part of his education, which was 



Mr Herbert Humphrey. 


completed m German}^ Mr Humph- 
rej^’s early experiences were gamed 
in the offices of the well-known Ship- 
ping House of G W Wheatley & 
Co , London, which firm he joined 
m 1893 and served for three j'ears 

Mr Humphrey came to Bombay 
m 1896 and joined his father’s firm 
as an Assistant Since his arrival 
and connection with the firm’s 
business he has shoun a marked 
abilit)" which justified his being 
appointed Manager of the Karachi 
Branch, a position he held for eight 
months, leaMng it for the higher 
and resjionsible post of Manager 
at the head office in Bombaj 

Jlessrs HfLALI BROTHERS 
8. Co , l^Ierchants, Calcutta This 
firm w as established m the 3 ear 1901 
b\ Messrs H E Hilali and S E 
Hilah in jiartnership These gentle- 
men are both sons of Mr E H 
Hilali The firm was started for the 
purpose ot business as general mer- 
chants Their transactions are 
large!} m piece-goods which they 
import from England and the 
Continent The} also deal m lubn- 
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eating oils and machinery, and 
are agents for Beeley Boilers and 
Hind & Lund’s machiner}r, also 
for Alex Young & Co of London for 
machinery Messrs Hilali Brothers 
do a large import business in sugar 
from Austna In return they ex- 
port Indian produce to Egypt to 
the House of Hilali Brothers m that 
country Their business in pro- 
duce extends throughout India and 
the volume of their exports as w ell 
as imports is considerable 

HOLLAND-BOMBAY TRADING 
Company, Limited, 28, Pollock 
Street, Calcutta, General Merchants 
The Head Office of the Company is 
at Amsterdam , Director, Mr C W 
Freese This branch was established 
in Calcutta m the 3'ear 1896 There 
IS also a branch at Bombay which 
was established in 1891, and the 
Company has A.gencies m the prin- 
cipal business centres m India Re- 
presenting some of the largest Dutch 
firms the Company deals principally 
in piece-goods and general mer- 
chandise, and they export opium to 
Java in the Dutch East Indies Mr 
Henry Zw'eifel, Manager for the 
above Company, w'as born m the 



Mr Hfnri ZwriFri 


}ear 1862 at Glams m Switzerland 
He recened his education and 
commercial training m Switzerland 
and afterwards obtained experience 
in business m France, Ttal} and Eng- 
land He first came out to India in 


the year 1882, and since 1902 has 
been Manager to the Holland-Bom- 
bay Trading Company, Calcutta 

Messrs HOLLAND & MOSS, Ld , 
Merchants, Dean Lane, Bombay 



Mr Grai Rigge 


This firm was established in 
Manchester, England, m 1855, 
and can thus claim to have had a 
long lease of life in the past The 
firm opened its Bombay Branch 
m 1899 It deals princijiall}' in 
Manchester and Continental 'goods 
Oiigmallv a private firm under the 
name of Whitehead and Sandbach, 
it w'as transformed into a trading 
Limited Company in 1898 under 
the name of Holland &. Moss, Ld 
The present Manager, Mr Gray 
Rigge, W'as born in England in 1870 
w'here he received a private educa- 
tion, and began his commercial; life 
by taking up an appointment w'lth 
the w ell know'P firm of E Spinner & 
Co m Manchester Duimghis seven 
years' serMcewith the firm, m Eng- 
land, he gained varied and valuable 
experience by passing through the 
r arious departmen ts The /’firm w as 
not slow' in finding out Mr Rigge’s 
abilities and as a mark of their 
appreciation he was sent out to the 
Bombay Branch in 1S93, w'here he 
continued Departmental Jlanager 
for three} cars Mr Rigge joined 
the firm of Holland & Moss in 1899 



HONGKONG & SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 
Thi Corporation was primarily 
established inHongkongin the tear 
1864 with a paid up Capital of 
^10 000 000 and a reserve liability 
of the proprietors of another 
'^10 000 000 and IS the largest 
Banking Institution in the East 
carryingon business inChma India 
Cejlon the Straits Settlements 
Japan, Philippine Islands Siam 
Java and Cochin China vvhil t it 
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privilege of issuing its own notes 
and at the end of iQtH m circula 
tion note of the total value of over 
$16000000 vvhil tits curr nt ind 
fixed deposit accounts m ilver and 
gold aggregated thehand ome total 
of uvcr2i3 millionsof dollars The 
profits cirned during the Iiilf year 
ending 31st December igo4 were 
over 4} million dollars and 'iftcr 
transferring i million to the Silv cr 
Rescrvciund induntinq likhsoff 
Bank Premises Account and carry 


AInmgers and Still of the Corpon 
tion and must Ik \tr\ satisfictory 
totlie shartlioklcrs The Hongkong 
md Slnngli i Binking Corporation 
Calcutta Ilrniicli was established in 
l868 and from the commencement 
Iicid a leading po ition amongst 
Banking Institutif ns m that City 
Its strong financial po ition and 
c\t n ivc connections with other 
countrits trading with India 
-Kurin" (0 It a large shaft ol tlie 
financial business of the City and 


also has branches in Englanil 
Germans France and America The 
vide scope of rls extensive opera 
ah°„”r, gathered fror^The 

above and there is nrnbaViit 

jSlaSn 'SSf n’ol™ 

h.?ea”,fr I"!"'* areetor 

B card The 

^ne Urporation has the 


Ho CKONc n Si \xch« nt>,K 

msatota!„f33, percent '» 1 

Rinalpnceoftheshareforthevear ' I C e ti $ y 

.. etas.e, 

rongh TZ 
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Messrs HURRY BROTHERS, 
Organ Builders, Calcutta, carry on 
the business of manufacturers of pipe 
organs on a scale and of a qualit}? to 
suit Indian lequirements The high 
quality of the work turned out by the 
firm IS well known throughout the 
East, only the best Indian seasoned 
teakwood being used m the manu- 
factures of the firm’s- specialities 
which are renowned for lasting qual- 
ities The firm was started in the 
year 1850 by the grandfather of the 
present proprietor Their premises 
have been situat- 
ed for the last 

twenty years at — 

ence which they ' 

have gathered } 

during the past " 

half century of 
the exigencies of 
the Indian 
climate have 
enabled them to 

obtain the lead- ; 

mg position they J 

now hold in their ^ ^ ^ 

line of business ” 

Among other no- - 

table achieve- 1 

ments of Messrs T 

Hurr}^ Brothers ,""3 * ‘ U 

in organ-build- ' ‘ . | 

mg IS the great ‘ J 5 j 

organ at St I 

John’s Church, -v' J 

Calcutta, which r "J ^ _ 

was laid down in 1 ' It* 

the j^ear 1895 
and has ever 
since been re- 

gaided as a fine ■** 

specimen of the 
organ builder’ s 
art Specimens 

of Messrs Hurr3' Brothers’ work 
also maj' be seen at the Murree 
Church, Christ Church, Cawnpore, 
St Andreu ’s Church, Calcutta, 
Holj!’ Trinity Chuich, Karachi, St 
Francis Xavier’s Church, Goa, 
Bareill} Church, and manj' other 
churches m India This firm has 
won high encomiums from such 
authorities on Indian organs as 
Colonel Wilkins of the Survey of 
India, and Jlr Robertson, Chief 
Engineer of the East Indian Rail- 
way "ho addressed a special letter 
to the Church aiithonties in praise 


of the work turned out by the firm, ity otherwise called Ahmedbhai’s 

pointing out that while equal in party, w^hich owe him much for 

mo^u^tiom^tF^’ position and advancement , 
productions, the local built organs a member of the Bombay Chamber 

were immeasurably superioi m of Commerce and of the Mill 
standing the effects of the Indian Owmers’ Association He is also 
onl}' the materials but Chairman and Managing Trustee of 
the style of construction being spe- the Khoja Khan Mohamed Habibhai 
cially suited to the country This Anglo-Vernacular School, founded 
IS the most important of very by his late elder brother, whose 
many testimonials w'hich Messrs name it bears, and is an enthusiast 
Hurry Brothers have received to m the cause of education The 
the excellence of their workmanship school has about three lakhs of 
While undertaking and building rupees m fund, invested in Govern- 




Organ built b\ Hurra Brothers 

tlioroughlj' w'dl organs of the largest 
size, the firm make a speciahtj' of 
small instruments for chamber and 
hall practice, and m these their 
prices are eminentlj' moderate, con 
sidering the qualit}’ of the w'ork thev 
supph' 

Mr AHMEDBHAI IBRAHIiAI 
is the son of Mr Habibhai Ibrahim 
w ho w as a merchant and left his son 
blessed w'lth a large fortune which 
has been turned to good account 
Mr Ahmedbhai is the recognized 
hpad of the Sunni Khoja commun- 


Owmers’ Association He is also 
Chairman and Managing Trustee of 
the Khoja Khan Mohamed Habibhai 
Anglo-V ernacular School, founded 
by his late elder brother, whose 
name it bears, and is an enthusiast 
in the cause of education The 
school has about three lakhs of 
rupees m fund, invested in Govern- 
ment securities, 
and owms prop- 
erties of more 
than one 
under the direct 
management of 
I Mr Ahmedbhai 

The school num- 
m!' hers from seven 

/ hundred to one 

Jji h thousand bo3's, 

fl ,/'i' wnthout distinc- 

j' £1 tion of caste or 

creed, who are 
given free Anglo- 
Vernacular edu 
cation 

[^) Mr Ahmedbhai 

is also a Justice 
ra of the Peace, and 

OT was one of the 

^ Committee ap- 

^ pointed by the 

Government to 

frame laws for 

the Khoja com- 
munity 

He owns Malad 
and other vil- 

longed to the 
Dadysett family 
The villages were 
purchased from 
Government b3f Dadysett, and an 
offer of twent3'-five lakhs w'as once 
made to Dad3'sett’s sons, without 
success This proved unfortunate 
for them, for they failed subse- 
quentl3', and the villages were pur- 
chased b3^ Mr Ahmedbhai These 
villages are now' a ver3' valuable 
propert3' , many purchases of land 
hai'e been made there at ver3' high 
prices and hundreds of bungalow's 
have been erected They are from 
about sixteen to seventeen miles 
distant from Bombay and are 
resorted to as a sanatarium 


V- 



Hts I 


among the L"’'d5os^s”on'aJ°Tgrs\S^^^^ 


v.llagM nnles m araa near Fnrope ^ nn an mm p„ 

NarSn Sled Seafotd tacmg ssat"” »“>■«; Ld who employ or er 2 ooo coolies 

the sea Thev formerlv belonged to „etA(i of TheJr exports of ore during the last 


Messrs Ford Bicker ett 0 '”“ 

1 itlle and others oho acquired 

them from the Ooi eminent and 

, ere I rrasht hj Mr Ahmedbhai 
(ront Messr the Seitord Companj 
He IS the sole propnete ol two 
mill one of which The 
Mill IS at Bombay and ha 
4 500 spindle the other the 
Siinnm and Weaimg Mill 
18 at Colombo the onl^ one ot its 
kind m Ceylon thi mill i largely 
I atronisod by visitor the vi itmg 
fees amounting to a few thousand 
of rupees annually The sole pro 
pnetor of several prv.ssing and 



Rinning factone at Surat Navsati 
Katchgaum Ahmednagar Agra 
Banda and Southern Maratha 
Hubli Cadag Kopbal and other 
places he also posses e a large 
estate at Karwar m addition, to 
verv large and valuable landed pro 
pcrtic^ in CoUba and out of the 
Fort m Bombay 

The r^fP^RIAL MARINE 
TR.\NSrORT & FIRE IN'IUR 
ANCr Co Ld — The remarkable 
geniu of the Japanese people is in 
nothim, better evidenced than in 
the manner m which thev have 
assmiilated the principles of the 
system of busmes that has grown 


crafted thereon the method of 
Furop an bu mess houses and tal en 
their p ace m Ime with the most 
advanced commercial toinmuni^es 
in the world Among the other 
sound concerns which the awaken 
ing of modern J ipan has called 
into beino is the Imperial Marine 
Transport and Fire Insurance To 
I d The Japane e nation has taken 
kmdly to sea borne trade and the 
many lines of splendidly equipped 
steamer haihn from the land of 
th« Ri mg Sun has rendered neces 
saty the establishment of national 
business hou es carrying on marine 
insurance on Western lines The 
abovenamed Company undertake an 
extensive business in this line The r 
Fire Insur ince business JS also large 
The subscribed capital ot the Com 
p<iny>5 3o yen andthcoaid 
up capital 750 yen fhe Head 
Offi e of the Imperial Insurance 
Company is at No ii MinanicjKayi 
badio Nihon bashiKu Tokio and 
there are varioci branches and 
agencies in lapan The Company 
hive also Agents in Bombay Messrs 
Gaddu 11 Sc Co acting m that capac 
Uy for the Bombay Pre idcucy 
The following gentlemen constitute 
the Boird of I) rectors Messrs 
Monmasa Takei Shmkichi Miya 
shima lennosuke \asuJi Fenza 
buto \ asuda There is also a Con 
sultin Committee upon which the 
Rtntlemen below named erve 
'lessrs Zeiijiro Yasuda Sanenon 
Smoda Hanraburo Momtvama 
Taniro I akmuaaa <ianayo<hi Oka 
moto and Shuzo Tsukahara Mr 
Hiiono Mourasse acts a Manager 
of the Company with Messrs 
Rinlaro Komon and Ma aoki Hikida 
as ub-Manager 


J AMBON et Oe Merchants 
^Icutta This firm was estab 
hshed m 1898 by Messrs Charles 
Jambon and Charles Aubert as 
Export and Import Merchants but 
they were not long established be 
lore the partners turned their atten 
r . “anganese mining In the 

central Provmcesandin the De can 

where they have been extraordi 
iianly successful they were the 
pioneers of Manganese mining In 
1904 n Company was promoted to 


Their exports - , , . 

four y ears amounted to ov er one laKti 
of Ions Besides these Messrs 
Jambon etCie are Sole Proprietor 
of the largest Manganese mines in the 
Deccan and they export Jlanganese 
to Europe and aEo to America 
Their mines are fitted with an 
aerial ropeway 3000 feet long 
to connect their own railway siding 
With the mines situated i 000 feet 
above the level of the plain Man 
ganese is a qmcklv growing industry 
in India and Messrs Jambon et Cie 
are probably the latest dealers in 
the article In their Deccan mines 
be ides a onsiderable European 

staff they find employment forovet 
Soovvorkmen Bothpartners areex 
perts in the business their expenence 
having been acquired m Europe as 
well as m India Besides manganese 
Messrs Jambon et Cie own large 
limestone deposits at Hansapathur 
and Kulbona in the district of JIan 
bhum and ochre quarries m Chota 
Nagpore Among other enterpn es 
Messrs Jambon et Cie formed m 
the year 1905 m London the Indian 
Oil Products Ld which is dev ofed 
to the extraction of oil from seeds 
and oily miterial They are also 
dealers in oil seeds and oil cakes 
For the purpose of oil manufacture 
they have erected buildings at 
Nartoldanga near Calcutta These 
works are thoroughly up to date 
and the factory is nearly a model 
one where certain patent processes 
are employ d for obtaining oil and 
for improving oil cakes for manuring 
purposes Messrs Jambon maddi 
tion are agents for the celebrated 
Ripohn Enamel Paints which are so 
extensively u ed for painting tram 
way and railway carnages all over 
mdia and for the Decauville Light 
Railways M Charles Jambon is 
LonseiUer Ju Commerce Exterieur 
de la France Consul for Republica 
Otii ntak del Uru„ua} Vije Con 
sul for Portugal and Agent of the 
french Government for the Indian 
Emigration to the French Colonies 


PATRICK ]EN 
SEN Manager ot the Insurance 
Branch ot Messrs Mejer Soetbeer 
a. to s business was born m the 
year 1873 and was educated m Ger 
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manj’ On completing the course of 
a German student’s life, Mr Jensen 
turned his attention to commercial 
pursuits, and m 1889 entered the 
office of a Hamburg firm of mcr- 
chants wherein he served for three 
3>’ears designing this in 1892, he 
next joined an agency office in the 
same cit};^, and in 1893 became an 
Assistant in the Head Office of 
Messrs Me3'er Soetbeer Co in 
Hamburg Gaming experience in 
and knowledge of this firm’s exten- 
sive business connections witli India 
during the next five 3'ears, he was 
in 1S98 selected for their Indian 
Branch, and came out in that 3'ear 
as Manager of the Insurance Do 
partment of their Calcutta office, 
and as the firm are Agents for the 
Gresham Life Assurance Societ3’, 
London, the Union Insurance Coni- 
pan3' of London, and the Fire 
Insurance Compan3' of 1877 of 
Hamburg, he has large and impor 
tant interests committed to his care 

The firm of lilcssrs JAFFER 
JOOSAB & Co was constituted 
m the 3'ear 189S and is composed of 
four Ithoja ilahomcdan brothers, 
Mr Karmally, Mr Noormahomed, 
Mr Jaffer and Mr Rahim 



Ml jArrci? 

They do business as Commission 
Agents and General Merchants in 
Bombay as well as throughout the 
Presidency 


The founder of the firm, Jlr 
Kaimaliy, has a general business 
exjierience of over 30 years, during 
which period his charactei and 
business cajiacilies have earned for 
him an honourable name 111 Indian 
trade circles IIis exertions arc 
not confined alone to promoting the 
interests of Messrs Jaffer Joosab & 
Co , but Ins name is also found 
connected with extensive Govern- 
ment contracts, both in Native 
States and in the Bomba3' Presi- 
denev , un Jer the name of Messrs 
Karmal^' Joosali & Co , while he 
and Ins brother, Mr Jaffer, carr3’ on 
business in the name of lAIessrs 
Nooriii ihoincd cS: Co , and control 
an extensive chartering business 
of freight to Europe, averaging 
some 30,000 shipping tons a 
month 

T]ic 3' also rejiresent The Manu- 
facturers’ Life Insurance Co of 
Canada, the Aachen and Municii 
Fire Insurance Co , the Contmcntal 
Marine Insurance Co , the British 
Dominions Marine Insurance Co , 
Ld , and the National Union 
Insurance Societ}, Ld , of Bedford, 
Accident and Disease Insurance, and 
arc tlic Agents for Messrs Henke's 
Tile M^orks, of Feroke, wdiich is 
conducted b3' Mr Rahim Joosab 

The Hon'ble Mr BYRAMJEE 
JEEJEEBHOY, csi , the subject 
of tins memoir, w^as the 3mungest 
son of Jlr Jee3ecbho3' Dadabhoj, 
the Nestor of the Parsis Begin- 
ning life as a godow'ii-keeper to 
the firm of Messrs Leckcj'’ and 
Malcolm (afterw'ards known as 
Messrs Shatton Malcolm and Com- 
pany), Mr Jec3eebho3' Dadablioy, 
by his abilities and rcsourcelulness, 
succeeded wnthin a very short time 
in becoming a broker to the above 
and man3' another firm He after- 
wards started a firm under the name 
of Messrs Jee3eebho3' Dadabho3 
Sons and Compan3X and established 
a considerable business with the 
Far East He thus acquired a vast 
influence in the mercantile commun- 
ities of Bomba5^ both European 
and Native, and had the jmoud 
distinction of being the first Natn e 
elected to the Bombay Chamber of 
Commerce He was one of the 
active promoters and Directors of 
the Oriental Bank and also of the 
Commercial Bank of Bombay He 
established the Bombay Steam 


Navigation Company and his vessel, 
the Sir James Riveti Catnac, 
was the first to jily on the Western 
Coast of India, carr3'ing passengers 
and cargo between Bombay and the 
various ports of Gurrat 



Lite Hon, Mr JiEjECnHOV 


He died in 1S49 He liberally 
endowed Fiie Temples, Jladrasas 
and other educational institutions, 
and b3' his last will and testament 
left over tw’o lakhs of rupees to be 
used for the benefit of his poor 
and destitute co-religionists This 
charity has now increased to about 
Rs 5,00,000 and is doing good 
work 

Mr Bj'rainjee Jeejeebho3% the 
3 0ungest of the four sons of Mr 
yeejeebho3' Dadabho3', was born in 
Bomba3' on the i6th June 1822 
He w'as educated at a private 
school kept b3'’ Mr Mainwaring, 
w'here the 3'ouths of the native 
aristocracj? of Bomba}' received 
their know'ledge of English side 
b)' side w’lth European bo3's The 
shrew’d and calculating business 
habits and 3'outhful energy and 
devotion to w'ork which he earlj' 
displa3'ed marked him out as a 
successful business man He 
joined his father’s firm and w'as 
soon taken as a partner In 1854, 
on its dissolution, he began to carry 
on business on his own account, 
and W'as broker to many large 
commercial houses in Bombay 
He gradually rose to wealth and 
eminence and succeeded m winning 
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< 3 about 12 miles from Bonibaj The&e 

his place as a leading ‘ ^ compnse eatensne tracts 

of Uesfern India In the ear y h of which is about 

sixtie he was appointed one of the of land the are ^ 

Directors of the Oriental Spinning 24 square m„c^ ord Islaild of 
and Weanng Company and seaeial area of the town 
other Joint Stock conce™ He Bombay 

j Upas , Off Mills Ii\meathi countrj houses hetool 

SEEit' ita^"^^ «'=£r„rsrtfs 

nrOove^SrBX^Lon 

a Justire of the Peace in 1855 and cath^icity of his many chanty that 
a Fellow of the Bombay Unuerbit> Mr Byr^jee s name is still cher 
tn 1867 In 186^ he was nominated ished The cause of charity ana 
bv the Government of Bomba\ an education was never pleaded tefore 
Additional Member of the Bombay him in vain He hterallv endowed 


Legislative Council and on the 
expiry of hi first term in 1870 \\a 
renominated for another term an 
honour which m tho e days wa 
very uncommon His career in 
Council was marked by intense 
devotion to the interest of the 


the Government \Iedical Schools at 
Ahmedabad and Poona the High 
School t Thana and the Anglo 
Vernacular School at Bhiwandj and 
the Covemment of Bombay have 
m ieco«mition of his munificence 
directed that these four schools 


public and great solicitude for the should bearhis name The beautiful 
welfare of the people Some of the little hospital at Malheran is also 
legislative measures in the discus the outcome of his far sighted 
Sion of which he took an active philanthropy and is named after 
part were the Cotton Frauds Act him He a? ©gave generous dona 
the City Survey Act the Toll Fees tions to numerous other institu 
Act the Act for levy m Town duty tions the pnncipal amongst which 
on Gram and the Caste Festival are the Gujarat Provincial College 
Tax Bill In 1876 Her Majesty the Parsee Girl Schools Associa 
the late Qjeen Victoria was pleased tion the Bombay Native General 
to confer on him the Companionship Library the Alexandra Native Girl 
of the Mo t Exalted Order of the Englishin titution the Victoria and 
Star of India Sir Phillip Wode Albert Museum the Albert Edward 
hou e thethenGovernorofBombav Institute (Poona) the Parsee 
presented him with the in ignu of Maternity Hoyutal the Pmjrapole 
the Order at a special Durbar held the Parsee Religious Funds Iin 
at Government House Parel on Bombay Poona Ahmedabad and 
the loth April He was one of the Calcutta) Some of these also are 
few leading citizens of the Bombay named after him 
Residency who were honoured b\ in memory of his wife Bai 
the Government of India with an Maneckbai Mr Byramice estab 
maa ion to take part m the Cere lished a chanlable disilensary at 

\ssembla e atDelh, n ih and al o founded m 

linn s u w ° f n ? ™“'I’ connection with the Umrersily of 

iisiil 

Ljlton ' ' oI the Byremjee Jeejeebhoy 

vfw n— . , . iwHantabie Institution In An ii<!t 

largest landed^ proprietors m the he^ ^d whereby 

Presidency Besides several valu ni Government Paper 

able properties m Bombav and three lakhs and fifty 

magnificeSt country houses^om SSSfm*” 
manding beautiful ^ s\tviahon<5 at establishment of an educational 

Bando,| MaCn KhTnS and T'chUfan'*!:! ‘foe i”' 

Poona he owned seven villages m ^ enudren of his poor co reli 
Sal^ette the Thana District L°eat ^ 


sn 

themselves The Trustees at once 
started a High School in a house 
situated opposite the Alarine i ines 
Station at first preparing boys lor 
the Matriculation and School hmai 
Examinations of the Bombay vm 
versity but they early realized the 
necessity of a change They saw 
that the fields of the liberal profes 
sions were overcrowded and that 
the doors of the merchant s office 
were practically barred against men 
whose whole education was received 
within the College walls and whose 
only credential were their ablity 
to solve difficult problems in the 
differential calculus or trigonometry 
or to handle abstruse questions in 
metaphysics Bookkeeping Ac 
countancy Banking and kindred 
subjects they thought would make 
better business men than Kepler s 
Laws or Euler s Theorem If the 
Trustees were righteously to carry 
out the intentions of the donor 
they had to make the change they 
did The provisions of the Trust 
Deed were elastic enough to gwe 
themfree action and they conceived 
the scheme for turning the insti 
tution into a school of commerce 
Six years have elapsed since then 
and the Institution has now grown 
into a College of Commerce under 
the able guidance of its Managing 
Trustee Mr P N \\ adia the 
pioneer of Commercial Education 
in Western India who has the 
sympathetic support and hearty 
co operation of the Chairman Mr 
Rustomjee Byramjee Jeejeebhoy 
and his other colleagues This In 
stitution will soon be housed m a 
magnificent pile of buildings which 
are about to be erected on the 
Queen s Road near the Charm 
Road Station The Principal of 
the Institution Mr K S Aiyar 
BA L T who is a distinguished 
Madras Graduate of conspicuous 
ability and long experience of Com 
mercial Education has approached 
the Bombay University a king the 
authorities to introduce a Faculty 
of Commer e side by side with the 
Faculties of Art Law Medicine 
and Civil Engineering and it is 
t^o be hoped that their efforts will 
be crowned with success The 
funds of the Institution have 
contributions 
?i V.U ^“stomjee Byramjee Jee 
the grandson of the donor 
and the Chairman of th Trustees 



■3H 

and by large grants from the Hon 
Bj'ramjee Jeejeebhoy I rust Set- 
tlement, 1S72, to a sum of rupees 
five lakhs and a half 

In 1872 Mr Byramjee created 
a Trust Settlement for the benefit 
of his famil}^ and in connection 
with it he also founded a Chanty 
Fund This fund amounts to 
Rs 2,12,500, and its income is an- 
nuallj applied by the Trustees to- 
wards charitable purposes This 
excellent chanty has borne good 
fruit and has been the means of 
bringing into existence several use- 
ful institutions 

He died at liis Bomba j' residence, 
“Byramjee Hall,” Ma^agon, on 
the 12th September 1890 

His son, Mr Nanabhov Bjram- 
jee Jeejeebhoy, uas also for mam 
3'ears a leading public man in 
Bombay and held scats on the 
Directorate of several Joint Stock 
Companies, some of which he had 
himself founded He was a Justice 
of the Peace, a Fcllou of the 
Bombay University, and a leading 
member of the Municipal Corpora- 
tion and the Standing Committee 
from 1872, the year in which they 
were established, dowm to about 
1888, W'hen ill-health forced him to 
gradually retire from active life 

Mr Nanabho3ds son, Mr Rus- 
tomjee, is also a Justice of the Peace 
and Honorary Magistrate, a Delegate 
of the Parsee Chief Matrimonial 
Court, and an ex-member of the 
Municipal Corporation of Bombay 
He is a partner in the firm of 
Messrs Byramjee Jeejeebhoy & Co 
the Agents ot the Ripon Manufac- 
turing Company, Limited He is 
also a Director of this and some 
other Joint Stock concerns and 
d member of several charitable and 
educational institutions 

Sw JAMSETJI JEEJEEBHOY, 
Baronet, was born of Parsee parents 
m Bombay on the 2nd November, 
1852 He was first educated 
at home under the able tutelage 
of N H Hamilton, Esq 
Matriculating in 1873, he passed 
the First Examination m Arts 
from the Elphinstone College in 
1875 Mr Jeejeebhoy (as he was 
then) entered Government service 
in 1879 as Assistant Collector, 
Salt Revenue Department After 
serving in several districts, he 
succeeded to the Baronetcy in 1898 
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and naturally resigned his post 
Sir Jainsetji is the recognised head 
of the Parsee cornimuuty m India, 
and one of the leaders of the 
Native community The j^ear of 



Sir JiMsiTji Jiijnniioi 

his baronctej' also found him a 
member of the Bombay Municipal 
Corjioration The honourable and 
responsible position of the Sheriff 
of Bombaj' w'as held by Sir Jamsetji 
in 1S99 

Sir Jamsetji is a Fellow of the 
Bomba}' University, a Justice of 
the Peace and an Hony Magistrate 
As a delegate of the Parsee Chief 
Matrimonial Court, and as the 
President of the Board of Trustees 
of the Parsee Panchayat Sir Jam- 
setji has gained deserving popu- 
larity for his interest in all matters 
pertaining to the w-elfare of his 
own community To be selected 
as a representative of Bombay 
at the C oronation of His ^lajesty the 
King-Emperor, Edw'ard Ylf, was 
an honour of w'hich any man might 
justly feel proud, and this honour, 
unique in itself, was bestowed on 
Sir Jamsetji by the Government of 
Bombay m 1902, and may be taken 
as a sure proof of the high estim- 
ation in which Sir Jamsetji rs held 
by that Government This note will 
not be complete w'lthout especial 
mention being made of the Srt Jam- 
setji Jeejeebhoy Benevolent Insti- 
tution, which institution owes its 
origin to the philanthrophy of the 


first Baronet and his consort, Lady 
Avabai in 1849 The object of this 
institution IS the education of poor 
and other Parsec children, and in 
mitigating (he evils of jiov'erty and 
the ills consequent on infirmit}' and 
old age among the Parsee commtin- 
it} file institution has branches 
in different jiarts of India in which 
the aggregate number of children 
taught, free of cost, is about 
2 500 Sir Jamsetji is President 
of this institution As far back as 
1869, Sir Jamsetji married Miss 
Gulabi, daughter of Mr Rustomjee 
Ardeshir Madia, since then the 
worth} coujrle have been blessed 
with one son and three daughters 

Mr JAMSEIJPC CLRSETJEE 
JEElEEBHOY is a grandson of 
the first baronet, Sir Jamsetji 
Jeejeebhov kcb, and third son 
of the second Baronet, SirJamsetjee 
Jecjeeblioj, who died in 1877 
i^Ir Jamsitjee Cursetjee was born in 
Bomba} m the} car 1S60, and was 
educated at Eljihinstone College in 
that citv and matriculated at 
Poona He was for nine years one 
of the leading members of the 
local 3Iunicij>al Council, and is an 



iUr J C jEFfEEBHOl 

Honorary IMagistrate and Justice 
of the Peace, and a Member of 
tlve Poona Suburban Municipality 
Mr Jamsetjee Cursetjee is also a 
Trustee of the Parsee Punchayat, 
and a Member of the Jeejeebhoy 
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Messrs JULES KARPELES A 
Co , Merchants, Calcutta and 
London Tins firm was founded in 
1897 by Mr Jules Kaipeles, the 
Well-known Indigo evpert, who was 
formerlj? a partner in Karpclcs, 
Hedgers Co , Merchants of 
Calcutta Mr Karpeles is of French 
extraction and receued his early 
training in Pans He commenced 
his business career in Hamburg and 
subsequently proceeded to London, 
acquiring a thorough knowledge of 
the Indigo trade, in which he is now 
considered a high authority The 
original firm of Karpeles, Heilgcis 6L 
Co were very considerable buyers 
of Indigo and the present firm is 
one of the largest Indigo buyers at 
present in India Mr Karpeles has 



Mr Jules Karpcles 

not confined his interest in the 
Indigo business to buying and sell- 
ing, but has been responsible for 
the improvement of Indigo growing 
m India, always actively engaged 
in furthering the interests of the 
local industry both m the field and 
on the market It was Mr Kar- 
peles among local experts who first 
recognized the danger from the pro- 
duction of synthetic Indigo m Ger- 
many, and among other means of 
meeting the danger promulgated 
the idea of introducing J ava and 
Natal seed to replace the inferior 
indigenous varieties, as a means of 
saving the Indigo industry of 
Behar from extinction by the Ger- 


man product He has been active 
in wilting up this subject and in 
pcisonally interviewing thcpkimcrs 
to explain the piojcct Besides 
his high reputation as an expert m 
Indigo, Mr Kaipeles has acquired 
a considerabie name in connection 
with fibies He is the promoter 
of the Bengal Rhea Syndicate form- 
ed with the object of introducing 
Rhea, a fibre producing plant of 
great value, as an auxiliarj' or 
alternative crop into the Indigo 
concerns of Behar, and about 300 
acres of Rhea ha\c already been 
planted and several Rhea factories 
arc being built the Rhea 
S\ndicate 

Messrs G F KELLNER &. Co, 
Wine Merchants, Agents and Pro 
pnetors of RaiLvaj Refreshment 
Rooms, was onginallj' founded 52 
years ago by tli e late Mr George F er- 
dinand Kellner, w-ho after carrying 
it on snccessfullj for many years 
retired in 187S and w'as succeeded 
in the firm by Mr A J Bridge and 
Mr George Kellner In 1894 Mr W 
H Walmslej' joined the business, 
and was admitted a j>artnor in 1898 
Shortly afterwards Mr Bridge 
retired', and Mr George Kellner also 
retired from active participation in 
the firm’s business owing to ill- 
hcalth , Mr W H Walmsley then 
became senior partner, and the 
present proprietary consists of 
Messrs \V H Walmsley, George 
Kellner and E C Russell 

The first Refreshment Room w’as 
opened by the firm in 1853 at 
Burdw'an, and from that time they 
have gradually advanced and in- 
creased as the Raihvays have open- 
ed up the country, and Messrs 
Kellner & Co 's rooms now' extend 
as far as Simla The Refresh- 
ment Rooms of the firm extend 
from Howrah to Simla in the North, 
Howrah to Jubbulpore and Nag- 
pore m the West, and How'rah 
to Vizianagram in the East 
These rooms cover a mileage of 
over 4,000 miles of Raihvays, and 
embrace the East Indian Railway, 
the Bengal-Nagpur Railway, the 
Delhi-Umballa-Kalka and Simla 
Railways, and from this some 
idea may be obtained of the 
responsibility and anxiety to meet 
satisfactorily the demands of 
the public with Indian servants 
to deal with 


An idea of the magnitude of the 
work undertaken and the staff em- 
ployed to successfully carry on these 
Refreshment Rooms, over 50 in 
number, can be gathered from the 
following figures European Staff, 
45, Native Staff, 862, and the con- 
sumption of the principal items of 
food for oiic ivonth is also interesting 
reading, ovcr6,5oolbs of beef, 6,000 
lbs of mutton, 27,000 eggs, 15,000 
loaves of bread, 4,400 seers of milk, 
2,500 fowls, 375 lbs of tea, 250 
ihs of coffee, and 4,000 lbs of sugar 
being required 

Besides the Refreshment Rooms 
the firm were the pioneers of Rail- 
w’ay dining cars in India, having 
run the two dinmg cars between 
How rah and Bom bay, and nice versa 
since October 1897, and the testi- 
monials w’ritten in the Manager’s 
books prove how well these are 
supplied and how much appreciated 
by the travelling public 

The firm have been often called 
the“Sj)iers and Ponds" of India, but 
it is questionable whether this well- 
known Home Firm would be ca- 
pable of serv'ing up anything like 
the same class of food as G F 
Kellner & Company do with the 
poor raw materials obtainable at 
many of the stations As Refresh- 
ment Room Caterers thej' stand out 
by themselves, and their rooms 
are those to which all others are 
compared No complaint is too 
small to be enquired into, and if 
at times there are complaints, as 
there must be in all big concerns, 
it IS always due to laxitj' on the 
part of the local staff and disre- 
gard of Head Office instructions 

The management of this branch 
of the firm’s business is under the 
immediate control of Mr W J 
Carter, who has had practical ex- 
perience of the working of the 
rooms, having passed through all 
grades till he obtained his present 
position 

Not only as Caterers to the travel- 
ling public have Messrs G F 
Kellner & Company a reputation 
second to none in the East, but 
equall}' so are they known as the 
Firm “far excellence'' to whom 
was entrusted exclusively the cater- 
ingforH R H the Prince of Wales 
(now His Majesty the King-Em- 
peror) on the occasion of the Royal 
visit to India in 1875 , and on sev- 
eral occasions this firm has catered 
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Koyal and other etalledpenon throushoul 

„_s dimn their tours in Mia Hindustan 

The finn was busily engaged at the the premisesvtiU 

great Delhi Durbar Camp of igoj A" 

and successfully ran the messes readilj sWitv 


auu 5pes huge sherry 

gfiflS :^-ggp; 

\\ e now come to the other side cases hundreds of gross of 
ol the firms business HI that ol >'»»>“ 

Wine Merchant and here again laW in 

thev stand out head and shoulders and a look into the firm s private 
Xl e their contemporaries Bonded W archonsc discot ers cash 

In dealme with Kellner s one upon cask o( whisky and vast 
ira-v rely oti getting both quality stores o! \vin« \ visitor then 
and V alue for their mon ey and what realises be has 1 ecn ov ci the ptem 
IS al 0 a great consideration wines ises of the largest and Ust known 
and spirits suitable to the climate U me tferchanls Cast of iutx 


the result of over 50 years practical 
experience Wanj vines and spir 
It good in the climate of Europe 
are virtualli poison to people living 
in India and it is experience and 


The buying tasting hknding is 
done under the pcrsomlsujicfvj ion 

of the Managing lartner Mr 
Walmslej who alsogivcshis itlcn 
tion to the selection ot the finest 


experience only which enables the French and Engli h storts and in 
firm to discriminate and reject these as in the wines thev have 
wines and spirits unsuitable for made quality the first stuily inii 
con upmticin in a tropical climate any bottle or Im with Kellners 
This experience has been gamed by label on it is a guarantee of its 
a judicious process of selection and bemg the best of its kind pro> 
rejection Firms have come and curable The firm have made 
firm8havegone~brands havecome rapid strides during the past ten 
and brands have gone—but Kell years and Kellner sis now ahousc 
net’s still go on ever increasing hold word in every part of India 
due alone to the fact that they and based as its business is ujKm 
piit the quality *« bollU not the sound foundation ol integrity 
on the label or m flaunting adver m its dealings with the public iltej 


tisements 

In addition to their own well 
known brands of wines and the 
stillbetterknownbrand of whisky 
such as_ Vihite Sea) Green Seal 


have nothing to fear from the 
competition of niaf firms 

Mr \VILII\M IiriBJRr 
U ILMSLCI Managing Partner of 


VT 

is Manager In 189? 
to a junior partnership and has s rcc 
become senior partner lounued m 
1855 the finti of ( I Kellner k. Co 
commenced Inisme s it Ihird an and 
have since gradually f'l ndcil their 
operation* cintrJ now jhcj Juic orcr 
fifty b anch establishments m diff rent 
parts of Indix Mr W aim ley n 
addition to conducting the alT irs of ^ 
Ins own frm is a Di ector of the 
Rancegunge Coal Companv and was 
owe of til on inal found rs of the 
Calcutta Min \s ociation on the 
Committee of winch he sit for cvcral 
ycats I e«v an ctitliusi tie \oIun 
teer he ^ as form rty a 'Icmbcr of the 
Madras Mount -d Infantry and the 
Ilombiy Vrtillfry \olonteers he js 



and 0 H M S they are sole Menrs'c F* KeHn«TCo‘“cal«u^ 
agent for India for firms of in the comparativeU short period 
reputation such as of time of twelve years this gentle 
Pomerv and Greno etc The man has become the head of on^ 
firms imports of wines etc ex of the brgest and most respected 
ceed those of any other house m Mercantile Houses m Indi as STwis 
India and whenwe mention that m but m .894 Mr Walms! y romed 
whisky alone their imports exceed G I Kellner k Co as Manager a 

;S-S-X£sss,i: 

ChittagoL "’fshiircnr^td cSfVi^S? I" t ^ '’I 

sudy with"them"1n aSihon^^y fsjg Tnln thef^lS'«*ir*b 
number some of the largest Messes srvin intbeirMadas Rombiy 

m both the British and Indian Calcutta BrMches ultimaieU 

Armies on their hooks and their Gcnwal JManager for India. 

chemele mongst CivdianrhjSvp ^ <0 

Pnne^^s and Nobles and the public andSlSss^^G?SlrS 


Mr U II U itM LCi 

now an Honomry Nlcmljcr of the 
Cilculla Iii^lii Horse He hvs nho 
found some time from his duties to 
devote to sport is n member of the 
Calcutta i urf Club and is (he o\ ntr 
of some good racing stock amongst 
them being numUnd the lustnlisiao 
pony mare Houstniiidll wnhwhicb 
smart performer he v on the pony blue 
ribbon the Civil ‘Jcrvicc Cuo at 
lucknow m 190 thus securing that 
wieted trophy to a Calcutta owiver 
for the third time only since the 
institution of the rice in 1881 
Mr Walmslci mlmtil Miss K 
Ldliisr « dautln t of lire cn.inil 
fcuiider of lire firm „„i ire.^onj 
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Messrs KETTLEWELL, SUL- 
LEN & Co , Merchants, 21, Strand 
Road, Calcutta This prominent 
film first opened business in the 
year 1852 under the style of Kettle- 
well, Drabble & Co The original 
founders of the firm were W W 
Kettlewell, R R Drabble and John 
N Bullen Their agents in London 
were Messrs Cattleys, Carr &. Co 
Mr Drabble left the firm in 1859, 
and the style of the firm was then 
changed to its present form of 
Kettlewell, Bullen & Co A branch 
in London was at this juncture 
opened with offices at No 54, Old 
Broad Street Mr Kettlewell carried 
on the business with Mr Bullen alone 
till 1866 when j\rr J C Murray 
joined them and for the next four 



Mr W L Mickenzie 


years the three partners carried it on 
till the year 1870 when Mr Kettle- 
well also retired In course of time 
other partners entered and some re- 
tired from the firm in the following 
order Mr J W O’Kiefe, joined 
1879, ^^^3 , Mr W T M Mac- 

Caw, joined 1883, has continued till 
the present day, Mr J J Maxwell, 
jomed 1891, retired 1892 , Mr J H 
Bullen, joined 1S93, retired 1895, 
Mr G R Cheetham, joined 1896, 
retired 1903 , Mr W R T A.itkin, 
joined 1897, continues till present 
day, Mr W L Mack°nzie, joined 
1903, continues till present day 
The present partners are thus 


Messrs W J M MacCaw, W R T 
Aitkin, London, and W L Macken- 
zie, Calcutta Messrs Kettlewell, 
Bullen are verj? prominently connect- 
ed with agency business, having 
some of the best agencies in Calcutta 
They arc Agents for the Bowreali 
Cotton Mills Co , Ld , the Fort 
Gloster Jute Mill Co, Ld , with 
Branch JIill at Jagatdal, the New 
Ring Mill Co , Ld , all Indian indus- 
tries Also the IManchester Assur- 
ance Co for Fire Insurance, the 
I aw, Union and Crown Insurance Co 
for Fire and Life Insurance, the 
Indemnity Mutual Marine Insurance 
Co , the London Assurance Corpo 
ration for Life Insurance Thej' 
are also interested in the Indian 
Tea Industr}', being agents for the 
Mothola Tea Company, I d , and 
the Joonktollce Tea Company, I d 
The Bowreah Cotton Mills Companj’ 
IS an important concern in this line 
w'lth a capital of 18 lakJis of 
rupees, represented by 6 lakhs 
each in Oidmary, Preference A and 
Preference B shares, and 7 laklis 
Debentures This concern w'as 
started in the earlj' jiart of the 
nineteenth centurj', about 1S20, and 
incorporated as a Company m tlic 
year 1873 The Comjiany was taken 
over from Jlcssrs Macalhster d Co 
by Messrs Kettlew'ell, Bullen in 
1879 Employs about 1,200 opera- 
tives W'orking 65,000 spindles It 
carries on the business of cotton 
spinning Its Manager is James 
Farrer The Fort Gloster Jute 
Mill is another concern taken o\er 
from Alessrs Macalhster d Co 
in the same year, 1870, by Jlessrs 
Kettlew'ell, Bullen Ihis concern 
W'as started by the first-named 
firm in the year 1873 to carry on 
the business of manufactures of 
gunnies and jute fabrics It is a 
large mill with 870 looms emplo}'- 
ing about 5,500 operatives The 
Mill IS situated on large premises 
covering about too bighas of land 
at Fort Gloster The Manager is 
Mr Daniel Foirester Its capital 
IS made up of 14 lakhs Ordinaiy 
shares, 14 lakhs Preference and 
10 lakhs Debentures The Board 
of Directors consists of the follow'- 
ing gentlemen Mr W L Mac- 
kenzie, Chairman, Messrs W T 
Robertson, C R Hills, and Victor 
Murray The New Ring Mill Com- 
pany, I d , was established in the year 
i8g6tby Messrs Kettlewell, Bullen, 


at premises near Ooioobemah on the 
River Hooghly, a few miles below 
Howrah 'Hie Company carries on 
the business of manufacturers of 
cotton goods and cotton spinners 
and cmjiloys about 600 operatives 
working some 20,000 spindles The 
Mill stands on about 100 bighas 
of land belonging to the Comjiany 
The capital is 9 lakhs, 3 lakhs Pref- 
erence and 3 lakhs Ordinary shares 
and 3 lakhs Debentures, and the 
Manager is Mr John Broome Mr 
William Lindsa)' Mackenzie, the 
resident partner of the firm of Kettle- 
well, Bullen, was educated at King 
William’s College in the Isle of 
Man He joined his present firm in 
1SS6 

Mr NASERWANJI JEHANGIR 
KHAMBATTA, trading in the 
name of Khambatta & Co as Coal 



Mr N J Khambvttv 

klerchants, 9, Elphinstone Circle, 
Bombay Mr Khambatta was born 
in the 3 ear 1845 at Broach in the 
Bomba}'^ Presidency He w'as educat- 
ed at Bates College, and started his 
commercial life with the old estab- 
lished firm of Edw'ard Bates & Sons 
W'lth w'hom he sta3'ed some five 
3'ears, gaming a thorough insight into 
business In the year 1870 he 
joined the firm of Messrs W Nicol 
& Co , old established merchants, 
and was with this firm for six years 
In the year 1878 in conjunction with 
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his brother Mr C. J KhambatlaMho 
was associated wth him in Jlessrs 
Nicol & Co s employment started 
his present firm ol Khambatta & 
Co The> carry on business as 
Coal Merchants suppljmg coal prin 
cipally to Shippin'' Companie 
and also to all the Rojal Navies 
The Khambatta familj are all old 
residents ol Bombay Mr C J 
Khambatta is since deceased The 
pre ent partners are N J J J 
M C H N and P N Kham 
batta 

Mr GORDHANDAS KHATTAU 
was born in Bombay in 1865 and his 
father Khattau Makanji in Cutch 
Tera At an early age Mr Khattau 
came to Bombaj and served his 
apprenticeship in the flouri hing 
Bhatia firm of his uncle Jivra] 
Baloo Hi intelligence and business 
instincts brou ht him to the notice 
of his master and before long he 



was admitted as a partner 1 
firm at Coomta In a few 
he was entrusted with the 
management of the head fir 
\ason]i Jivra] the son and 
of his master Thi proved 
turning point in the lif^ of ■ 
Khattau and the firm of ' 
he w-as then the leading 

^War ^nsiderable profit! 

m the cotton tiide • 


period of prospenty commenced 
As a marked proof of his sagacity 
maj be mentioned the fact that in 
those dajs of the share mama he 
steered clear of all temptations in 
that connection He then earned on 
bu mess on his own account m the 
name of Gordhandas Khattau & Co 
and long before hi death made a 
name for himself second to none in 
his commumity both by his remark 
able business capacity and b> that 
benevolent disposition which charac 
ten ed him in al! the aspects of his 
busy life At his death he left two 
sons the eldest the subject of this 
notice being then only eleven years 
old The early education of the 
boy was begun m the Mumbadev i 
Government A V School from 
which institution he was trans 
{erred to the Fort High School 
where he finished his English 
education 

The hard duties of life now de 
tnanded his attention and young 
Gordhandas still m his teens be 
gan to take a lively interest m the 
management of the Khattau Mills 
and after his uncle s death assumed 
charge of the Bombay United Mills 
He also worked for a decade as the 
agent of the Britannia Mills and 
the year that have elapsed since 
have marked him out as a success 
ful and hard working mill agent 
In 1890 he successfuDy stood for 
the Mandvi Ward and m 1898 was 
again nominated by Government 
^ a seat in the Bombay Municipal 
Corporation In recognition of the 
high po ition he held m hi com 
munityhewasmadea J P in 1891 

and was one of the few who were 
mvited from Bombay to attend the 
Coronation Durbar It must be 
admitted that his many duties have 
prevented him taking any very ac 
tive interest in civic life for besides 
^naging three cotton mill and 
being on the Board of Directors of a 
numb r of public companies he is 
Chairman of the Onental Life 
^mpanj the Bombay 
Telephone Company the Bombay 
wton Manufactunn. Co the 
Khattau Makanji Spinning and 

peS. " 


of activ e hfe Highly respected in his 
own Bhatia community and esteem 
ed as one of the foremost citizens of 
Bombay he has done not a little 
to maintain the good repute of 
his family With his brother Jlr 
Mulraj Khattau he has set apart the 
sum of one lakh of rupees in the cause 
of education the interest accruing 
from that sum being devoted to 
wards maintaining 12 to 13 boarders 
at the Goculdas Tejpal Boarding 
School The fine temple at Thana 
called Bal Rajeshwar m memory 
of his deceased son testifies to his 
belief in the faith of his fathers and 
that the ideals of the est hav e 
failed to evert a materialising m 
fluence upon him In politics Mr 
Gordhandas is known to hold mod 
erate views and though in complete 
sympathy with the legitimate aims 
and aspirations of his educated 
countrymen he refuses to find in 
mere political agitations a panacea 
for existing evils 


Rao Bahadur Bombay senior 
partner m the well known firm of 
Messrs Vissanji Sons & Co Pro 
pnetors of the \\ allace Flour Mills 
7 Apollo Street Fort Bombay 
IS by caste a Bhatia a small but 
very successful community 
m India Mr khimji who has 
occupied a seat m the Council of 
the Governor of Bombay was 
given the title of Rao Bahadur by 
the Government of India m recogm 
tion of the noble and well known 
part he play ed m the earlier y ears of 
the plague On the outbreak of this 
dire disease he set his countrymen 
the much needed example of remain 
mg m Bombay and sparing neither 
nimseu nor his means m try me to 
aUeviate the great suffering and pn 
V ations the poorer classes were evpe 
nencmg Every morning he sought 
out those who had been stneken 
down the night previous and saw 
them removed to hospital and to the 
segreption camps permitting his 
own bungalow to be converted into 
a temporary inoculation ward 
jhe years of famine also he 
provided clothing most liberally anci 
practically fed entire villages ^ Mr 
Vissanjis success m bulness is 
traceable to sheer hard vvo?k and 
perseverance Fifteen years ago he 
fonghl a fight of trade eadufaaci 
and won Rolls had then jnst sS? 
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ceeded m ousting the last of the 
stone mills fiom the district, and 
were m full en3oymcnt of a clear 
field, when Air Vissanji entcicd the 
lists with a new mill and a roller 
plant on Robinson's best system 
At first he was not so well treated, 
perhaps, by the trade woild, as he 
would have wished, but his disap 
pomtment did not deter him from 
pushing forw'ard and firmly es- 
tablishing his business It is stat- 
ed that the shipping companies 
then trading w'lth the Afiican ports 
refused, for vaiious reasons, to cairy 
any flour but that bearing the 
brand of Mr Vissanji’s competi- 
tors Mr Vissanji checkmated by 
chartering a ship to carry his owm 
consignment of 5,000 bags to Jlaiiri- 
tius The difficulty was overcome, 
and IMr Vissanji scored 

He was next visited by difficulties 
with the Railway The reply mv an- 
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ably vouchsafed to complaints was 
that other people were charged 
the same rate, and that no 
rebate could therefore be allow'ed 
Mr Vissao)! then set himself to 
collect evidence and memorialised 
the Government of India, — a step 
which was found unnecessary, how- 
ever, as the Railway Authorities 
agreed to grant him the rebate 
for which he asked, on the con- 
dition that Mr Vissanji guaranteed 


to send outw'ard 2,000 tons per 
annum It saj's much for Mr 
Vissanji’s pow'cr of prevision that 
the guarantee was immediately 
given, and fioin that day for- 
ward the firm have had nothing to 
complain of in connection w'lth the 
prcfeiential treatment once meted 
out to competitors 

The original cajiacit}' of the Wal- 
lace Flour Mills was 10 sacks, 
w'liich has been increased from 
time to time until it has now' reach- 
ed 30 sacks per hour Tlic Mill 
has also a complete washing and 
conditioning plant, and a silo 
installation of 120,000 bushels 
capacity Mr Vissanji has the 
distinction, we believe, of being 
the first miller to instal these 
two latter in India, and it is 
admitted that, in regard 'o the 
silo installation, his judgment 
has been justified by results 
The work throughout, both of 
the original mill and the many 
extensions, has been executed, 
with their usual skill, by Messrs 
Thomas Robinson & Son, Ld, 
Rochdale, and the mill to day, 
which IS lighted by electricity, 
and has a Giinncll sjwmkler instal 
lation, IS one of the most success 
ful in India 

Mr Vissanji has, of late 3'ears, 
considerabljf extended his interests, 
and among other things is doing 
a large business m seeds and cotton 
He IS now' 60 j’ears of age and is 
rctiiing from the business he has so 
successfully established Mr Vis 
sanji Khimji is succeeded by his 
son, Mr Matherdas Vissanji 

Mr DANIEL WII LIS PETER 
KING was born at Dorer in 1853, and 
after being educated for the Roj al Nav> 
joined the Railway Clearing House, 
London, in 1868 In 1870 he was select 
ed by the London and North Western 
and Gieat- Western Railways in con- 
nection with the auditing of their 
joint accounts He joined the Delhi 
and London Bank in London in 
1875, and in January 1878 he came 
out to India in the Bank’s service 
On various occasions he filled the 
office of Acting Manager, Calcutta, 
and in 1890 he was appointed 
Manager In 1894, Mr King left 
the Delhi and London Bank, and 
joined the firm of Messrs AndreiV 
Yule & Co, and in the following 
year, in connection with Mr David 

t 


Yule, started the Bank of Calcutta 
He was the Agent and Director 
until 1903 when he took the 
office of Managing Director Hr 
King has been a partner m the 
firm of Messrs Andrew Yule & Co 
since 1902 

He has identified himself actively 
with the business history of Calcutta, 
and ins an actiie supporter of Sir 
David Bai hour’s currency scheme of 
1893 Mr King is interested in many 
enterprises and branches of industry , 
he IS a Director of coal, jute, ice 
and jiaper coiiipaiiies, and is con 
ctrned in many large tea companies 
Mr King is a very active and 
capable business man and intimately 
acquainted with the commerce of 
Bengal His training and experience 
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have admirably fitted him for the 
many important enterprises that he 
assists to control The jute trade of 
Bengal is one of the first importance, 
and Mr King has been prominently 
associated with its progress The 
financial management of tea companies 
needs considerable knowledge and 
experience, and in this direction Mr 
King’s business ability has found 
full play The conditions of com- 
mercial life in India demand the 
keenest attention and unvarying 
energy, and Mr King is possessed 
to the fullest degree of these 
business qualities 
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firm wa» praetically a conlmuanon 
of jhat cstaWiiheJ uj ^^r McUrdy 
the Rotks bcjPR upon ihe ume 
prcnii5« to nluch Mf Km^ tame 
to Indsaai Manaf^er After tf e found 
jnR of Mmrs John Ktng i Co. «n 
rfcbj the busiofsa wai conducted 
by hjm at a protficttry firm for 
iwcfjt) fuc year*, till hit death in 
1S90 In the latter ^ear it «at 
cometted into a I imiird I ubihtf 
Con [vin> with Mr John Clsile as 
first MamRtoR \{^c»t who Ind pre 
Mouvl) bo.n m pLttntT hip with Mr 
Km and tiitou h who t imnifcst 
ahiiitj the Ctmj n) s husmess pros 
ptttd tjxin th letminaiion of his 


Messrs JOHN KING L CO 
LD Fngincers Shipbuilders 
lounders and Cercral Contractors 
also Importers and Machi ery Mer 
hants \ ictoria Engine Works 
Howr ii Office 40 btrT d Road 
Calcutta Messr J< hn King «L Com 
panj L nuted a e amon the large t 
and m t imporlant firms of En 
gmeeis in India The frm his 
founded in the year 1865 by Mr John 
Kir)., of Pasley who came to India 
m tSfi to join Mr Hugh McLa dj 
of Greero k as Mana er of the Engi 
neering Wok car led on by thst 
gentiema an Eng neer of great tepu 
wtion in those days Tie pr svnt 
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untimely career, Mr Alexander Da^\ 
was appointed as Managing Agent, to 
which he brought an experience gained 


Branches at Garden Reach, in the 
neighbourhood of the Kidderpore 
Docks, and also at Barrakur in the 


diately to the South of the Moating 
Bridge, the premises extending to about 
eleien bighas of land, which is the 



CiisMBx Stati Sesprssios BaiDcr 140' ciriR si \x in 10' Roadw \i 


in the service of the former fnm, 
and present Compan), basing risen 
from the position of Junior As- 
sistant, to have full con 
trol he retired in March 
1903, and was succeeded 
by the present incumbent, 

Mr James Muir, M i Eng 
and Ship, Scot, and 
MIME, whof has con 
siderably extended the 
business of the Company, 
to a total turnover in 
1905 of Rupees 16,10,000 
W'lth the original capital 
of 3 lakhs only , the 
photos of the Founder 
of the firm and its thiee 
Managing Agents are an- 
nexed, to allow the futuie 
generation to look upon 
the abstract personalities, 
without the genial and 
sympathetic expressions 
embodied in their natures 
Successful as the business 
had been before md after its con- 
version into a Limited Company, 
the advance was phenomenal, and it 
was speedily found necessary to open 


Colliery District, on the East Indian 
Railwa), to meet the growing demand 
of Its numerous customers 1 he 


principal w orkshops and offices of the 
Company are next to the terminus of 
the East Indian Railway, at Howrah, 
facing the Hooghly River, and mime 


propert) of the Conipan) The Ship 
building Yard adjoins the river, the 
principal entrance to the premises 
IS from the Telkul Ghat 
Road, on the southern 
boundarj , the Company 
also owns a verj large 
Store at 40, Strand Road, 
Calcutta, w here a very 
large and complete assort- 
ni e n t of machinery is 
held It may give some 
idea of the extent of the 
Company s business, to 
state the fact that, at their 
Victoria Engine AVorks 
alone, some 36S steamers, 
launches, flats, cargo boats, 
and other craft, have 
been launched since the 
foundation of the firm, 32 of 
which was built last year, 
varying in sizes from 200 
ft long to 75 ft and may 
well be taken as an object 
lesson in “PATIENT 
EFFORT” supported by Faith, Truth, 
Justice and Chant), which the suc- 
cessors to the heredity should take into 
their hearts, vnth courage and fortitude 
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Messrs ORENSTEIN &. KOP 
PEL Manufacturers of Light Rail 
\aj Material 4 Bankshall Street 
Calcutta The Calcutta House is 
a branch of the great Cerman 
Company of the same name which 
was started m the jear 1876 at 
Berlin where the headquarter 
offices are still established Messrs 
Orenstein i Koppel \ ere among t 
the first to introduce the s>stcm 
of li ht portable railwa} on 
a large scale and thej now j ossess 
five up to date factories in 


and locomotives are held b) the 
firm at Howrah fcelkharn Witli 
characteristic Cerman tliorouglmcss 
Mes rs Orenstein \ KopjicI lia\ e 
studied the requirements of the 
various countnes thev supjl} and 
m the case of India liavc brougltt 
out the most suilalle {atierns f« r 
the tran part of every class of 
materia! specially suited to the 
nec I of the counirv Narrow 
gauge and | orlal It railw ay on mg 
totfieverv great economv cffcctcil 
by their Use have male their nay 


movable axles are ci es in point 
\mnng the installations of nil 
v» ays due to tins firm arc the 0 
miles of line for the Maharaja of 
Moiirblianj the Light Railway from 
Banpada to Motirl hanj the well 
known Cochin Forest Tramwav 
which lias been fuliv equipjied Iv 
this firms rolling stock an 1 
locomotives and also the 
vrliolc track passenger and 
good wagon and locomo 
lives have l>een stijjlied to the 
Mathenn light Steam Tnmwray 



\ Loco fOTivr 


Europe for ,he manulactnre nl 
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very rapidly m India and haie 
been adopted bv municipalities 
mines and mill as well i» li 

Public 

t^ndia Messrs. Orenstein & Konnil 
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House, Cannon Street, E C , under 
the management of Mr. Ph 
Deutsch, who conducted the Cal- 
cutta business for several j^ears 
Their Portable and Light Railwaj^s 
for agricultural and industrial pur- 
poses have made their wa}'’ all over 
the world and to keep in touch 
with their vast business Messrs 
Orenstein & Koppel have opened 
some 30 branch offices in the prin- 
cipal countries at London, Ham- 
burg, Pans, Cairo, Sourabaya, 
Alexandria, Johannesburg, Durban, 
and many other cities 

Messrs M L LAIK & BANER 
JEE, Colliery Propnetors and Coal 
Merchants This firm was started in 
the year 1886 by Babus Ambica 
Charan Laik and Jadub Lai Baner- 
]ee, who established themselves in 
business as Coal Merchants under 
the title of the “Laik” Coal Com- 
pany The Chattodhemo Colliery 
was then first purchased The 
property measured 130 bighas with 
a seam of good coal 22 feet in thick- 
ness It IS situated in the well- 
known Dishergarh Coal-Field This 
purchase was effected in partner- 
ship with Ram Charn Mondol and 
Ram Nath Roy, and a Company 
was formed to work the property 
under the title of the Chattodhemo 
Coal Company, the original Laik 
Company acting as managing agents 
to the new company The Chat- 
todhemo Colliery has turned out 
a valuable property and is still 
giving an output of 2,400 tons 
per mensem at a market value 
of Rs 38 to Rs 4-4 per ton In the 
jear 1888, the Laik Coal Com- 
pany extended their operations by 
the purchase of another colher}^ the 
Begunia, in partnership with Harish 
Chandra Mukerjee This colliery 
contained some of the best coal m 
the Burrakur group, having an area 
of some 200 bighas and a seam 
8 feet in thickness The Begunia 
Colliery was carried on with the 
Laik Coal Company as managing 
agents under the style of the Madhu- 
ban Coal Company This Colliery 
has now been worked out and 
3aelded during the period in which it 
was productive no less than 500,000 
tons of good coal fetching rates 
from Rs 2-8 to Rs 4 per ton As 
they progressed in prosperity the 
firm continued to buy up coal pro- 
perties, and m 1893 acquired Lodhna 


and Pudhyodi Mouzahs in the 
Jherriah Coal-Field and formed a 
Company, the Jherriah-Lodhna Coal 
Company to work the same This 
was a larger venture, the colliery 
possessing 1,200 bighas of coal- 
bearing land Having developed its 
resources the firm sold the colliery 
to Messrs Turner, Morrison Co 
who have converted it into a Limit- 
ed Company under its former name 
Another colliery, the Madhuban, 
soon after came into the hands of the 
firm in partnership with Babu Harish 
Chandra Mukerjee which they also 
sold to Messrs Turner, Morrison 
& Co for incorporation with the 
Lodhna Colliery Co , Ld This is 
one of the best pajnng properties 
of the district, jnelding some two 
lakhs of tons of coal per annum 
The success of these operations 
enabled the firm in conjunction with 
Babus Ram Nath Roy, Narendra 
Nath Mukerjee and Harish Chandra 
Mukerjee and M L Laik to purchase 
extensive coal properties at Khas 
Jherriah, Benahir and Hariladih 
Mouzahs which they formed into a 
Company under the name of the 
Khas Jherriah Coal Company 
These mouzahs are 1,132 bighas in 
area and contain the best coal m the 
Jherriah Coal-Field When opened 
for work the collieries were acquired 
on a sub-lease by Messrs Heilgers 
& Co , who are working them as a 
Limited Liability Company under 
the style of the Standard Coal Com- 
pany, Ld The next venture of the 
Company in partnership with Babus 
J L Banerjee, M L Laik and 
Shiborani Debi, was the purchase of 
the Surator Colliery containing three 
well-known seams in the Jherriah 
Field known as Nos 13, 14, and 14a, 
with thicknesses of 35, 28 and 8 feet 
respectively This proper!}^ has not 
been alienated by them, but is being 
worked bj'^ Messrs Laik and Baner- 
jee, to which designation the original 
Laik Company was altered about 
this time The Surator Colliery 
yields at least 36,000 tons of steam 
coal per annum at a market value of 
between 2 and 3 rupees Another 
colliery came into the hands of 
Messrs LaikandBanerjeeintheyear 
igoo, the Fularibad, which also is 
still being worked by the him jueld- 
ing 1,800 tons of coal per mensem 
at a value of Rs 2 to Rs 2 12 per 
ton The firm next acquired another 
pjjoperty containing about 1,000 


bighas of seams Nos 17, 18 and also 
13, 14 and 15 at workable depths 
This they made over to Messrs 
Heilgers & Co Other coal pro 
perties in the hands of the firm are 
the Bhulanbarrie,Lahurka, Noonudi 
and Arolgoria and Kantapahari, 
about 4,000 bighas m all, containing 
seams Nos 15, 16, 17, 18 and ro 
Bhulanbarrie and Lahurka are in 
working with an output of 8,000 tons 
per month The firm was altered 
to its present style of Laik and Ban- 
erjee in the year 1900, the presenf 
partners being Babus J L Banerjee, 
M L Laik, K K Adhikari, S K 
Banerjee and N N Mukerjee The 
capital of the concern is Rs 300,000 
invested in coal property The firm 
has several agencies for the sale of 
coal at Delhi, Cawnpore, Lucknow, 
Lahore, Nagpur and elsewhere 

Messis LAM & Co , Bombay 
This firm was established in the year 
1880 b}’' Mr D B Lam, who died in 
May 1906 at the age of 62 As soon 



Mr S D Lam 


as the firm was established, it secur- 
ed the sole rejiresentation of one 
of the largest manufacturers in 
France, namely, that of Mr Maurice 
Schuster, for silk and gold goods 
of all description Later on, his 
two sons, S D Lam and P D Lam, 
joined the firm as partners, and 
the business was extended consider- 
ably At the presenf moment it has 
a large estabhshrrcnt hr various 
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departments Fir§t all kinds of 
piece good imported from Manches 
ter Bradford and the Continent 
and sundries and hardware goods 
from En land as well as the Conti 
nent The firm is al o interested 
largely m cotton which they export 
chiefly to Japan In the year 
1905 the firm having obtained a 
conces ion from the Native State of 
Porebunder erected the first Cotton 
Press there The State which 
raises a large quantity of cotton is 
situated near the sea coast from 
vhich the cotton 1 shipped direct 
to Bombay 

The Indian Man anese ore trade 
having in consequence of the 
troubles in Russia received a great 
impetus Messrs Lam & Co were the 



M P D U 


finn to realize the importance 
ful in acquiring some of the valua 
ThSe th« I'xiia 

"Ih the Gmer™ent“dS 

many other Bombay Sms ^ 

exports very large qu 
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world, affihatedwiththe well known 
English firm of Hamsons & Cros 
field their business chiefly consist 
ing m operations in *ea and other 
tropical produce The principal 
interests of Messrs Lampard Clark 
&. Co lie in tea of which they are 
large buyers at the local auctions 
and which is shipped to al! parts 
and disposed of through the firm s 
numerous agencies established in 
connection with it wherever tea 
IS consumed m ana important quan 
titles W hile engagea m shipping 
tea in all directions they arc inti 
mately associaledwaih the \mcrican 
and Canadian markets Tlie parent 
English firm of Hamsons S. Cros 
field was established nearly a cen 
fury ago its first locality being 
Liverpool where Mr Daniel Ifar 
r son tarlcd operations at first 
alone and subsequently m partner 
ship with Messrs Joseph drosfield 
and Smith Hamson Tlic import 
ance which the firm gamcn in 
the commercial world necessitated 
a rernoval to the metropolis and 
accordmgh m the year 18^0 the 
change of quarters was effected 
and the fiTO opened m London at 
S*'*^*^* premises 
which ha\c been continuomK oc 
cupied by them ever since having 
^en rebuilt a few years after the 
first occupancy to suit the needs of 
the business Mr Charles Ham 
son the j resent senior partner is 
he youngest son of tfic ongmal 
founder ol the concern and^lias 

for more than 50 years The other 

and Geo Theodore Crosficld sons 
J®\cph Crosfield C Heath Clark 
Lampard who have 
held this position some 15 years 
The Colombo firm is styl^Xros 
field, Lampard A Co and business 

same style as ,n Calcutta, but m a 
^ider range of produce tea, cowa 

^esy^esTath&sc^l/rnS 


The success of its dealings is largely 
due totJic spirit of enferpn e which 
marks its oiwraUons Tlic Manager 
of tlieCalcutta firm 1 Mr Cecil Simp 
son as istidby Mr E H Townend. 

Mr DIONYSIUS STVMbLlUS 
L;\RDNER IS flic third son of the 
late John Joseph Lardncr Staff 
Officer at the Towxr of London 
and Woolwacii Dockyard who was 
scmnpn the Control Department 
watli the rank of Major at the time 
of his death in 1875 His father s 
services were well known at the 
W ar Office and his adv ice regarding 
the equipment of troops proceeding 
abroad was much valued 



'h D S luariseR 

from 1857 to 1S68 
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Mr D S Lardner was being 
educated for the Navy, but, owing 
to monetar}’’ troubles on his father’s 
death, he entered the Merchant 
Service He began his career at sea 
m September 1877, joining an old 
Teachppersaihngshipat London as 
Midshipman apprentice, and was for 
tunate enough to obtain command of 
a Government emigrant \ esscl nine 
years later m 18S6 He letaincd 
his command until i8g6, when, 
ow'ing to his failing to obtain certain 
concessions from the Jlarquis of Ri- 
pon at that time Colonial Secretary, 
he resigned and settled in Calcutta, 
where he passed ins examination as a 
fully qualified Jlarine Suricjor, and 
obtained a certificate to act as such 
from the Government of Bengal 
He has had a wide experience in 
the surveying of damage 1 cargo and 
his services are retained as Sure eyor 
to the follow ing Companies — 

I Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
Navigation Co , Ld 2 British India 
Steam Navigation Co , Ld 3 
Asiatic Steam Navigation Co, Ld 
4 Messagenes Mantimes Cie 5 
The Union Steamship Co of New 
Zealand 6 Jlessrs A Currie &. 
Co ’s Australian Line 7 3Icssrs 
Bullard, King 5 . Co ’s South African 
Line, and some of the principal 
Coal Companies of Bengal 

He has also sat during the past ten 
years as a member of tJie Courts of 
Enquiry into shipping casualties, and 
as a nautical expert in shipping 
cases, in the High Court of Calcutta 
Many of Mr Lardner's ancestors 
are men that have been w'ell knowm 
in the literary world 

Reverend Richard Lardner, D D , 
died January 17th, 1740, aged 
85 years Richard Lardner, Coun- 
sellor at Law, died April 1733 
Reverend Nathaniel Lardner, D D , 
who died on the family estate at 
Hawkhurst in Kent, Jul}'^ 24th, 
1758, the author of several theo- 
logical works, and burled in the 
then well-known Tindal’s Buiial 
Ground, Bunhill Fields, London 
Dionysius Lardner, d c l , of 
London, a well-known Doctor of 
Science, was Mr Lardner’s uncle, 
after whom he was named He was 
known in the literary world bj^ his 
volumes of the Museum of Science 
and Art He died m 1859 The 
present Solicitor-General at the Cape 
of Good Hope, Henry Lardner Burke, 
LL B , M A. , of Lincoln, Oxford 


K c , IS a great authority on literature 
and is a cousin of Mr Lardner 

Jlr Laidncr is a Member of the 
Constitutional Club, London, and 
also of the Institution of Naval 
Architects 

Mr CinS FREDLIUCK LAR- 
MOUR was born in Calcutta on 27th 
\ugust 1 85 2 In 1S60 he went to 
England, where he was educated After 
spending some time in Germanv he 
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returned to Calcutta m 1869, and 
entered the business of Messrs C 
Lazarus 5 ^ Co , of which he is now joint 
proprietor with his brother, Mr F A 
Larmour Although Mr Larmour has 
found the demands of business too 
exacting to deioteniuch time to public 
life, lie has made opportuniti to interest 
himself in the Calcutta Trades Associa 
tion of which he is one of the oldest 
members In 1885 he was elected to 
the position of Master of the Associa- 
tion In 1904 he was nominated bj 
the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal to 
a seat on his Council Mr Larmour 
has acted as a representative of the 
Calcutta 1 rades Association to the 
Calcutta Port Commissioners He is a 
Director of the General Famil) Pension 
Fund, and also a Director of the Bengal 
Bonded Warehouse Association For 
many ) ears, Mr Larmour was an active 
Volunteer He held a commission in 
“ F” Company of the Calcutta Volun 
teer Rifles, finally resigning in 1898 
He has been long connected with 
Kreemasonry in Calcutta He has 


three times been Master of his Lodge, 
and IS a Member of the 30th Degree 
He has the distinction of being a 
Past Grand Warden in the District 
Grand Lodge of Bengi] I his makes 
up a fairlj considerable arraj of public 
services in sjiite of the cares of a large 
business, tliat lias been established for 
85 jears 

Mr Larmour has devoted a good 
deal of his leisure to the absorbing 
hobb) of stamp collecting Fie is also 
an enthusiastic collector of rare china 
and porcel un, and possesses a valuable 
collection Mr Darniouris an Honor 
arv Presidenc) Magistrate, and is the 
oldest Past Master of the Calcutta 
Trades Association in India 

Messrs PRAMN KISSEN LAW 
&. Co , Merchants and Zemindars, 
8 , New China Bazaar Street, 
Calcutta This firm is one of old 
standing, having been founded by 
Babu Prawn Kissen Law, the son 
of Babu Raj lb I ochan Law Prawn 
Kissen began life without much 
backing in tlie shajie of money 
or influence, his family not being 
rich Tins was in the first half 
of Ihcnmeleenth century when edu- 
cational advantages in India were 
not so advanced as they are now 
Still Prawn Kissen contrived to 
acoinre a good working knowledge 
of thcEnghsh language and obtained 
an appointment as head wnter m 
the office of one of the leading 
attorneys of the old Supreme Court 
By diligent and faithful service he 
gamed the esteem of his cmplover, 
and when the attorney' retired from 
business he granted Prawn Kissen a 
jiension in gratitude for his merito- 
rious service which continued till 
the death of the donor Prawn 
Kissen had commenced sjieculations 
m East India Company ’s pajier. Salt 
and Opium, but with little success 
At this period a welcome windfall 
camt his way' m the shape of a 
third share m a lottery' prize of a 
lakh of rupees Babu Mutty Lall 
Seal, a famous Hindu busmess 
man of those day 5 w as attracted to 
Prawn Kissen by' his energy' and 
busmess abilities and stood his 
best friend, taking him into his 
service and procunng for him a 
position as banian to an import- 
ant mercantile firm Assisted by 
his brother Sree Kissen, he rapidly 
advanced, securing a like position 
with otlier firms and finally startmg 
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commercial operations on his o\vn prjmary instruction at private Honorary Presidency Magistrate 
account In 1839 we find Prawn schools his father placed him at the He was distinguished as being the 
Kissen conducting a firm of his own Hindu College where hi remained first Native member appointed 
earned on under the style of his till the a^e of 17 As he was amongst the original members of the 
ovnname The vear of disast r to intended for commercial pursuits Calcutta Port Commission Still 
so manj commercial institutions at although he had acquired same dis further honours awaited him andin 
Calcutta the black j ear 1847 ^ tmctinn at Coll^ he was with 1874 he was appointed a Member 
Prawn Kissen Law with great drawn to receiv p trammg m busines of the Bengal Legislative Council 
se\ entv but the old bu mess man and to act s his father s as istant and at abc ut the same time a Mem 


managed to weather thostorm which 
sent so iiianv others under and h 
conducted his busm s as a floun h 
inp concern till th j ear of his death 
1853 Tlie stjle was then chan ed 
to Prawn Kis en Law Si Company 
and the bu mess was carried n 
Sr e Kis en Law and Durga Charn 
(afterward Maharaja) Sham Charn 
and Joj Gobind, the three ons ot 
Prawn I is en and hi neph w Bha 
gobattv Cl am Law The brother 
and nephew oon after died and the 
three sons of the foundvr earned on 
the bu me w th marked skill and 
ability The aflairs of the concern 
prospered more tha 1 ev r under the 
rew manag raent an 1th founda 
tion of the pre ert great business 
were laid securelj Their specula 
tionmPor Ca mm shares vielded 
them a large profit B isiness m 
general merchandise was added to 
the migmal financial operations of 
the Companj and an import and 
c'cport husme s g ew up under the 
minsgement of the firm Baba 
Durga Charn Law the most eninent 

“'“"Mi the 

titleof Maharajaand wa appointei 
a Companion of the Indian Empire 
^0 his commercial skill 
tnat the great opeiations of the 
hou e in landed properties Zemm 
narv roiemment paper beside 
banian hip and commercial ven 
tn^ on their o^ n account hue 
gold mine to 
Prawn Kissen law \ Co aH th 
preMousgcrerationof partners v 

j^ietors o? t le Sm thSuUrej 

Kumars Knsto Da lawandRisfi^ 

Luf c”'e‘ “ARS 


11 the business which had rectntly uci 01 t ie ^cuaic ui me «-<iiuuiia 
been opened Heremaineiwitbhis Univer itv In the vear 1888 he was 
fathers firm for fourteen jears elected a Governor of the Mayo 
gaming experience and beir^ induct Hospital DoorgaCharnLaw sgreat 
ed bi his parent into everj descrip knowledge of public affairs fitted 
tion of conmeraal pursuits Prawn him for still higher posts and the 
ki senl awdiei in i853and Doorga greatest honour which the Govern 
Charn had by that time thoroughlv ment of India can bestow on a 
fittedhimsell totakecliaigeof eveiy non official was his m 1882 when 
dewtment of the firm whose style he was appointed a Member 0/ the 
and title was then changed to Prawn Imperial Legislative Council He 
held this honour twice being again 
— ■ * Si appointed m 1888 Other marks 

^ of distinction did not fail him he 
^ was made a Commissioner for the 

SB '' - ^ ^ reduction of the Public Debt and 

^ served as Shenti of Calcutta In 
\ 1884 he was made a Companion of 

^ Indian Empire 

This honour svas followed up in 1887 
^ the title of Rajah was con 

* h again m t8gi 

' ^ the higher title of Maharajah 

» to He was twice 

President of the British Indian Asso 
N^l ciation Maharajah Doorga Cham 
' ~ Law was public spirited mins bene 

factions Hefoundedseveral scholar 
ships and free studentslnps m the 
j/ Hindu School 

! College hj means of a 

j pit of Rs 50 000 to the Calcutta 
his many 

v,g benevolent donations maj be m n 
M a , a c c u cCaS: anSl,arna£.h“S' 

'&C„ Doo^Chatn “hc 

uuncomraoniit.tudefor President of the NaflsrrSt?''® 

lhpnnc,plcsot,h<,stTO, of the DistrirrChMitiile SI ” 

3’slr 

«nfidence He u ^ ‘tie 20th March 

Sir? 


■J* > « M h J h D c La 
Kiswn l aw & Co Doorea Cham 
rombined an uncommon aj titude for 
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SHAM CHARN LAW, the son 
of Piawn Kissen law and bi other 
of Maharajah Dooiga Chain Law, 
was born in 1825, and wa^ thus tlie 
junior of the Mahaiajah b}^ some 
three years As with his brother he 
passed thiough the Hindu College 
with some distinction, obtaining a 
scholarship But he also was m 
tended foi commerce, and at the age 
of nineteeil he joined his fathei as 
an assistant m his business Tiained 
in the sound business school of his 
father, Sham Charn showed no less 
aptitude foi commerce than his eldei 
brothel , and ably assisted the latter m 
establishing and improving the posi- 
tion of the firm of Prawn Kissen 
Law & Co , aftei the death of the 
founder of the firm In the 5?eai 



The late Babu S C Law 


1869 Sham Charn visited England 
to improve and extend the relations 
of the film in that country He was 
the faithful companion and coadjutor 
of the Maharajah in all the operations 
undertaken by the firm, and it was 
equally due to his gi eat business m 
stmct and commercial probity that 
the transactions of the firm reached 
such remarkable success The esteem 
in which Babu Sham Charn was held 
in commercial circles is shown by his 
appointment, which he held foi 
several yeais, as a Director of 
the Darjeeling-Himalayan Railway 
Company A still greater mark 
of appreciation was contained in 
his appointment as a Member of 


the Consul t.itive Committee of the 
East Indian Railwaj' Company which 
was foimed during the Strachey 
Administration In the Suburban 
Municipality of Calcutta, to which 
he was several times ajipomted and 
le-appointed as Commissioner he 
established a high charactei for 
abilitj' and usefulness Government 
lionouicd him by appointing him an 
Honorary Presidency Magistrate and 
Honoraiy Magistrate of the 24-Par- 
ganahs He was a Member of the 
District Boaid foi some years 
Sham Charn Law’s disposition was 
as benevolent as that of his brother, 
and the distribution of the chanty 
fund of the familj'^ was always a 
source of great interest to him His 
greatest charitable work was his 
donation of Rs 60,000 for a building 
for the Eye Infirmar}', which till then 
had no local habitation The foun- 
dation-stone of this building was 
laid by the Marchioness of Lans- 
downe Babu Sham Charn Law 
died in iSqi at the age of 65 leav- 
ing behind him one son Babu 
Chandy Charn Law, whom he had 
trained up in his own line of business 

JOY GOBIND LAW, c i E , born 
on the 1st January 1836, was the 
youngest of the three sons of Prawn 
Kissen Law He was still a stu- 
dent in the Hindu College Avhen his 
father died, but as soon as he had 
concluded his studies, he was taken 
in by his brothers as a partner in the 
firm of Prawn Kissen Law & Co 
Joy Gobind did his pait in the man- 
agement of the firm’s interests well 
and was associated with his brothers 
in advancing its interests so remark- 
ably, He was of a retiring disposi- 
tion with a great bent towards 
horticulture, and his leisure was 
devoted to the cultivation of rare 
plants At shows and exhibit’ ons 
he was repeatedly asked to perform 
the function of judge, and these in- 
vitations he accepted, acquitting 
himself to the gieat satisfaction of 
the competitors. Nevertheless he 
was an able business man and 
his abilities were widely known 
in public life For nearly thirty years 
he was a Municipal Commissioner 
for Calcutta In this he earned 
the respect of his colleagues to 
such an extent that on his death 
they passed a special resolution 
expressing their appreciation of his 
character for 7eal and energy in 


the public cause He was made 
Sheriff of Calcutta m 1893, and in 
1897 elevated to the position of 
Member of the Imperial Legislative 
Council He was elected to serve as 
representative of the Calcutta Muni- 
cipality on the Bengal Legislative 
Council in 1901 He received the 
honour of a Companionship of the 
Order of the Indian Empire in the 
year 1899 He was an Honoranv 
Magistrate, a Port Commissioner, a 
visitor of the Presidency Jail, and a 
Governor of the Mayo Hospital, and 
also a Member of the East Indian 
Railway Consultative Committee, 
performing these multifarious duties 
ior many years with considerable dis 
Unction He was a leading member 
of the Biitish Indian Association, 
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and for some time Vice-President of 
that body He was President of the 
Bengal National Chamber of Com- 
merce, and as a member of the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce his services 
are set forth in appreciative terms in 
^■he resolutions passed by both those 
bodies at the time of his death In 
common with his brothers, he display- 
ed a most charitable disposition He 
was President oi the Subarnabanik 
Charitable Society and his munificent 
donation of Rs 1,00,000 in Municipal 
Debentures for the relief of persons 
suffering from famine, inundation and 
similar causes lu Bengal, Behar and 
Orissa, was a well-chosen benefac- 
tion He contributed Rs 15,000 for 
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I T V at the ^ small iKginning 

the erection of a Laboratory t pj^jH grown until it is th largest 

zooloeical Gardens a useful pubhc rapm^> g engaged m the 

„„rk H.S <!««■ SS»arr,n<lmet-,llgL.nI»dn 

December 19O0 He an > unpretentious pre 

a Ambica Cham Law ,tram^d^ first occupied bj Alessis W 

LesheA.Com} any haiesincc sprung 
wj c.oKvmodvjusof&c«.s shovi room 
and ware houses until now two of 
the largest building in Ctiownnghcc 
(the finest street in Calcutta) art 
occupied bj this well known firm 
and even )ct further exfen ions are 
beinp, made to accommodate their 
steadily increasing busin sS The 
remarkable progress made in lour 
teen years IS a subject of fascinating 
interest and should lie a lesson to 
V oung men in trade and commerce 
it IS an indication of character and of 
p rsonahtv energy and enlirpns 


the business so ably established bv 
hi fatler hi brothers and himselt 

Messrs LENbOX c Co 50 
Tindal Garden Road Howrah — 
This firm carries on the business of 
manufacturer of \5best0 com 
position known as th Ie^o\ 
Asbestos composition The 
basin ss was founded in the year 
1905 by Mr W L Han ood Mr 
Harwood has installed the newest 
machinery run by a steam plant 
The firm employs three European 
a sisted by a staff f natives They 
are doing a considerable business in 
th ir soecialities throughout India 
Burma and Ceylon The Lennox 
Asbestos compositions manufac 
tured by the firm are well know n for 
their efficiency m covering boiler 
cylinders steam feed and water 
pipes tanks heaters steam cop 
pers vacuum pans and the like 
The composition contains the best 
nonconducting medium known 
a bestos and mica Ihe adhe tve 
properties of thi composition have 
been proved to be greater than any 
vet produced m the market by a 
severe test on letty vertical crane 
boilers the vibration of which no 
other composition of the kmdcoull 
N ithstand Messr ennox % 
Co also carry on business as manu 
facturers of lubricating mica po \ 
ders for bearings shafting and 
axle boxe crushed mica for 
packm of bulkhead of steamers 
ice chests and other insulating 
purposes mica globes chimney 
and chimney protectors lamps and 
lantern fitted with mica mica 
hoxe oi all descriptions also all 
kinds of tinwar dairy requisite 
canisters boxes etc Jlr Harwood 
the pro^ietor of the business was 
borninBen al He wasbroughtiip 



For the engineering and contract 
mg branch of (f cir Imsine s 
tbcv OTCwpy 5 } acioiis j remises at 
60 Dhurrumtollah Street having 
Cblabhsheil therchrge works Thi 


lory IS a little over llirec bighas in 
extent and Ins 1 street Ironlagc 
of over 0 fect where they hayc 
just erected a hand oinc three 
tory Iniilding Their show rooms 
in Chowringlicc are filled With a 
large and vaned stock of har t 
ware and the catalogue i sUid by 
lliem IS necessarily a bulky volume 
of some 600 I ages of great use to 
Engineer Contractors and 'lanu 
heturers up country giving them 
mucliii efuluifomntiona toinces 
qualitio etc and Ins secured to 
tins enterprising firm a large con 
stitucncy m the Mofussd Amongst 
the many noy cities Irought by 
Messrs Nv l^he \ Co lielore the 
jmblic m India \mcncan go<?ds 
form an atincinc feature and in 
this hnnch the firm hold* the 
hading jlacc and they have in 
trodiiced many articles of liou e 
hold garden, and agricultural util 
ity which arc now higlih apjrf 
ciatcd throughout ihecountrv The 
bicycle as a meins of locomotion 
Insreceiytil s|vecnl attention Iv 
this firm and iliey an the largest 
imiorttr of tin's! machines m 
Inuii Latterly (hi introducli >n 
of th ^loinr Car into India has 
induced them |( add a di{arl 
menl sptciilly dcyotel to this 
mdu trv Me% n. W ! rshe ^ 
Comj any n|ri*sai(m Inin many 
ofllicicadin I nglish an«l \niincan 
Manulactiirer in Uic hardware 
metal an 1 allu 1 trade amongst 
whim may K nuntionid M ssr. 
Janu n»nks\Syns 'iorl y k Sms 
Dorman I ong t, Co I (d Tin 
Maverky Iron ami Stcil Cun} any 
Hadfiild 1 nnitid lockwood 
Hrothirs ltd Nuthfold ltd 
Haywool Taylor ^ Sons Jaim 
Carthnd 1 Sons Tin Hardy 1 alcnt 
\mcrican Trading Co 
^ ^ I Hall ami the finii 

IS closely connected With th chwf 
larlwarc mart of the world 
lmin(,it ovn ofrici at Shrfii Id 


» .neirSgif™,;’; tai cv"f X;'- 


years which post he left to estab *ii«ines rooan^. black ] M l 

lish his present busines-! smith s tool ca t iron st ureases ^ Vr w u '^t , 

P business g.j sa.l.ng ,„d fe„n„rT„ •.uJL'VLV.'i” ’r"'’' "" 

Workers in coi per brass and ' o. ^ Ixinunthc 


smith s tool ca t iron st ureases 
; and feneinp al c 

Messrs M LESLIE A. Con ‘=?1 Per brass and sh et "’’"I V 

paiiy Hardware and M tal Me" eX''!'rV' 


Ixirnintlic 

" 

contractors This fan until he started 

nis tarv the present firm From the date of 
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his arnval in India Mr Leslie has 
been an active member of the 
Calcutta Volunteer Rifles, retiring 
in 1903, after 26 years’ service, with 
the rank of Captain and the V D 

In motoring Mr William Leslie 
takes a great personal interest, and 
as the oivner and driver of his 
“ Lanchester ” Enghsh-built car, 
had the satisfaction and honour of 
winning the Bengal Reliability 
Tnals on their first inauguration 
in February 1905 , the test being the 
run from Calcutta to Asansol and 
back, 276 miles, thus securing the 
first prize and Cup 

The entire management of this 
firm’s business is in the hands of 
Mr William Leslie, and he visits 
the home market annually, thus 
enabling him to be always up-to- 
date, and in touch with the latest 
development , and to his enterprise 
and unremitting personal attention 
to all details, the firm owe the high 
class reputation and position it has 
obtained 

Mr William Leslie married in 
1882 and his family consists of five 
children , the eldest, Mr Mark 
Leslie, is a partner and is in Cal- 
cutta , his second son, Mr Kenneth 
Leslie, IS articled to a firm of 
Chartered Accountants in Sheffield, 
and has alread}'’ successfully passed 
his intermediate examination The 
third son, Mr Cohn Leslie, is a stu 
dent of the Electiical Standardizing, 
Testing and Training Institution, 
London , so that all are following 
professions in sympath}^ with the 
Calcutta business 

LIPTON Limited 

Sir Thomas Johnstone Lipton, 
Bart , K c v o , the founder of this 
world-wide business, was born in 
1850, in Glasgow, Scotland , his 
father and mother being Irish, com- 
ing from Clones, Co Tyrone, whence 
they emigrated to the prosperous 
go-ahead Scotch city, and carried on 
a small provision business there 
He commenced life at the bottom of 
the ladder, starting his business ca- 
reer, when but nine years of age, as 
an errand boy on 2s Gd per week, 
but whilst thus actively engaged 
during the day, he did not neglect 
his studies, as he regularly attended 
evening classes for some years after- 
wards At fifteen that buoyant 
enterprise and indescribable energy, 
so characteristic m after years. 


made themselves manifest, and 
hearing of the possibilities of 
America he decided to test them for 



Sir TlIOMVS 1 IPTON 

himself Arriving as a steerage 
passenger m New York in 1S66, he 
stayed there for 
about a month, 
and then vent 
West, to South 
Carolina, where he 
worked in the rice 
plantations Mr 
Lipton’s earliest 
trip to America 
was not financiall}' 
a great success, 
though valuable 
from an educa- 
tional point of 
view, and he re- 
ceived a good com- 
mercial training 
there, which was 
of much use to him 
in after life Re- 
turning to Glasgow 
he decided on start 
ing m business m 
the provision line 
on his own account, 
and in 1876 rented 
a modest little shop 
in Stobcross Street 
in that city, and 
from this small be- 
ginning has since 
sprung up the 
enormous business 


whicli has been bought by a Com 
pany for two and a half million 
pounds sterling twenty-two years 
after initiation The phenomenal 
success which has attended Sir 
Thomas Lipton’s commercial 
career may be ascribed to his inde- 
fatigable energ)' and perseverance, 
to the efficacy of bold and original 
adiertising, and to two mam prin- 
ciples which have guided him in his 
business relationships, the first 
being "never to take a partner,” 
and the second alwajs to decline a 
loan As regards the former, it 
was at one time put about as a 
well authenticated fact that the re- 
doubtable Parliamentary orator 
Mr Biggar w as a sleeping partner in 
the business, but this rumour had 
no foundation of truth m it. Sir 
Thomas Lipton being the sole pro- 
prietor of the business until he sold 
It to the Company in March 1898 
An instructn e phase of SirTliomas 
Lipton’s business dealings has not 
onl}' been the judgment exercised 
in selecting men, but also the fair 
treatment they have recened at 
his hands On se\ eral occasions he 
has triumphantly referred to the 



Lipton’s OrricE is the Building of thf St\ndard 
Life Assurance Compans 
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fact that no stakes ever 
disturbed the harmony of his 
relationship with his employees 
But probably the best indication 
of good feeling between employer 
and employed is the fact that 
to day his fellow directors and 
man} of the chief officials and 
heads of departments were with 
Sir Thomas at Glas ow or else 
where in the earlj days of the 
firm and are now enjoying a share 
in its general prosperity Like 
so many men at the top of the tree 
Sir Thomas has been asked for 
his recipe of success and in reply 
he gives the following axioms 
\\ork hard deal honestly use 
careful judgment do unto others 
as you would be done by advertise 
freely and judiciously give sound 
sterhn value and success is bound 
to follow In 1889 the rapid ex 
pansion of the business necessitated 
the removal of Sir Thomas Lipton s 
head quarters to London where he 
established offices and warehouses in 
the City Road In Bermondsey is 
the preserve factory m Shadwell 
the wme and spirits vaults in Old 
Street the coffee roastin factory 
fruit gardens in Kent and centres 
in Scotland and Ireland whilst 
abroad there are warehouses and 
offices in Chicago Colombo Cal 
cutta Malta St Petersburg and 
Moscow tea cocoa and coff e 
plantations m Ceylon a network 
ot oranches and industries which 
practically touch the three Contin 
ents of Europe Asia and Amenca 
industrial 

under akmg has been more sue 
cessfully floated as a Company than 
Lipton Limited The public 
knew the history and had watched 
the grovvth of the business recoE 
n sed the probity and shrewdnefs 
of Its proprietor and were anxmuS 
to possess a share in the concern f 
capital of two and a half miii.r, 

pound. sterh„g„as,4„.'eJ'"‘“ 

no less than fortv million * j 
sterling was really offered^ S 
Company floating ^ 

1 ne transference to th a r^Z. 
his dosl did not liberate hm* 

doping pSrsh°,p“”‘r„‘„T“5”^ 


we shall see have since arisen to 
demand aeon iderable share of his 
time and energy but only a slight 
experience at head quarters is 
sufficient for one to recognise the 
fact that he still keeps his hand on 
the machine and regulates its pace 
In the same year Sir Thomas recciv 
ed the honour of Knighthood at the 
hands of Her late Majesty pueen 
Victoria and other social honours 
have followed and his Knighthood 
has since become a Baronetcy Sir 
Thomas Lipton s pm ate residence 
is Osidge at Southgate one of the 
few old fashioned residences surviv 
mg the growth of greater London 
In 1889 Sir Thomas was first in 
duced to go into the Tea trade 
his first purchase being no les than 
0000 chests of this commodity 
and since then Lipton s Teas have 
become renowned throughout the 
civihzedvvorld In order to abolish 
the middleman and thus bring the 
consumer into direct touch with the 
producer he was induced to obtain 
many thousands of acres of land 
in Ceylon for the purposes not only 
of tea plantations but coffee and 
cocoa as well In 1893 it was found 
necessary to establish closer busi 
ness relationshij>s in the great 
tea growing districts of the East 
and with this object Lipton s 
Calcutta offices were established 
Beginning on a small scale and by 
keepm^ to Sir Thomas maxim of 
giving best possible value the 
business in Calcutta has 
rapidly increased so that it 
IS now the great tea distribut 
mg centre to the Indian 
public aswellasdoingavery 
large shipping business (o 
London and elsewhere not 
witfistandmg the keen com 
petition there is in this trade 
ine same principles which 
cha actenzed and made sue 
cessful Sir Thomas Lipton s 
business in Glasgow and Lon 
strictly adhered to 
S >>y ‘he Indian 

Lipton Limited 
and h:« given and is givme 
more than ever the samf benf 

and the Company Thespace 
at onr disposal does not 

worthy Baronet s strenunm; 
attenipsto lift thrSJ"^ 
bat these are histone £id 


though so far unsuccessful it 
may be safely predicted that if 
pluck perseverance and mdomit 
able will are potential factors 
Sir Thomas ambition to bring 
back to England the Amenca 
Cup will yet be attuned 

Messrs W \l TER LOCKE &. 
Company Ltd is a striking exaiiipl 
of what mvj be accomplisl ed in trade 
in India in so short a time as a decade 
and a half The | re ises of tl is firm 
are located on Fsphnoe hast facm 
the Mai Ian adjacent to the handsome 
block of biiildin s erected hy the 
Cosern itnt for the lor ign Office 
and Military depirtments Ihc) have 
also branches at I ahorc and S mla 

Ihe hmmess wa started first in the 
yetr 1S8S its scope bei g tlie import 
ation and handling of ),uns a id sport 
in goods Irom the begmnin the 
firm shored a steady enterprise a d 
re narkaole success attended its cffaits 
It may be stated incidentally that it was 
the first firm to mtroiuce into India 
a good sou I gun withmthe loorupee 
limit I ikewise u was the first agen y 
for Messrs Slarcng r V Sons the large 
sportiny, goo Is manuficturers Before 
Ion ther importa it firms rewarded 
the efforts of Messrs Ualter Ia>cke 
kto indwiei the cycle 1 00m made 
Itself felt in Ind a they ecured the 
agencies of such En hsh makers as 
Learnncis Rover Raleigh Quadrant. 
Mid ysand Onions and I uca ltd 
Si uttaneously they were appointed 
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sole Indian Agents for Messrs Elking- 
ton & Company, Ld , the famous 
Silversmiths and inventors of Electro 
plate Then display of Elkington’s 
manufactures is the finest to be seen 
out of London 

A large department of the business 
IS that devoted to Electricity When 
Calcutta was first supplied with an 
electrical system, Messis Locke & Co 
imported a staff of engineers and elec 
trical experts and inaugurated the new 
department The wisdom of this de- 
parture was early made evident, and 
now, in addition to being sole agents 
for such well-known firms as Rhodes, 
Wakefield, Bergthiel & Young, and 
Bensons, they are on the Governmeht 
list of Electrical Engineers Still 
keeping abreast of the times, the 
film took up the automobile and 
motor launch business, obtaining the 
agency for the Indian Motor Cai and 
Launch Company An automobile 
expert has charge of this department^ 
Other important manufacturers whom 
they represent are the Ratners Safe 
Company, Kent’s Water Meters, 
Goodlass Wall & Company, Ihe 
Eagle Range Co , Sandow, Ld , and 
The British Sport Co , Ld 
Recently the firm acqilired 
the workshops of the 
Calcutta Tramways Com- 
pany near the Kidderpore 
Docks, and now conduct 
a Foundry and Construc- 
tional Engineering Works 
A large staff of workmen 
IS employed in this branch 
The Managing Director of 
Messrs Walter Locke & 

Company is Mr W J 
Bradshaw, one of Cal 
cutta’s leading citizens 
The influential position 
of the firm is in no small 
measure due to the liusi- 
ness ability and populaiitj 
of Its Manager 

Mr WILLIAM lOHN 
BRADSHAAV {Captain, 

Artillery Co , Calcutta Port 
Defence Volunteers) an ived 
in India in 1885, aimed 
with a good Birmingham 
training in business, as 
an assistant to the firm 
of Walsh, Lovett & Co 
Three years later he estab 
hshed the firm of Messrs 
Walter Locke & Co , Ld , 
of which firm he is Man- 


aging Direct 01, and the history of 
this business has been one of increas 



Ml M 1 Brvdshaw 

ing success Although essentially the 
man of business, Mr Bradshaw has 


engaged himself deeply in many civic 
interests In 1886 he attached himself 
to that popular corps, the Calcutta 
Naval Volunteers, and, after passing 
through all the grades, he was elected 
an officer in 1892 On the Govein- 
ment converting the Naval Volun 
teers inio the “Port Defence Volun- 
teers” Mr Bradshaw raised the Artil 
lery Company attached to that corps 
He IS still an active and enthusiastic 
officei, and Ins energy and zeal have 
won him w'lde respect and popularity 
in Volunteeimg ciicles Mr Brad- 
shaw has been for many years a 
Municipal Commissioner and 
has done a great deal of useful 
work on the General Committee and 
various Sub Committees Naturally 
Mr Bradshaw is attached to that useful 
body, the Calcutta Trades Association 
In 1900 he was elected Master of 
the Association and he filled the re 
sponsible position with conspicuous 
ability For some years lie was an 
Honorary Presidency Magistrate, but 
has recently resigned, for the w'ant of 
time to attend at Court As a member 
of the Committee of the Sailors’ Home, 
the Seamen’s Institute and the Calcutta 
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Messrs Walter Locke K Co , Lahore Branch 
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woilc He as ^ appoJ ted I > 

Ma)o ne« co nntiee of 
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the Calcutta ^urses 

.s also a Refotna 

Presidenc> Jail \l g^ded that 

Central Comm nee 1 l , „! 

(or Koioho. ) to».r 

tio.e „ EC mdaloundr « rtehri Thi eWh 


sSTart'onaodee E*™' 

Lodge lo' 0 ®“” ^ Vl 

as a hound r ot the W « “ ' 

Idialtns I a ha 

and It S St Senior « order He ha 

p ssed throe h the 1 "»"l”"f”| 
RoseCroi nd K1 a dla 1 d 

onteried o hr n the 30 th d h 
Mr Brad ha > a 1 at 1) « 1 t C nd 
W den ot Bet al nd 1 o ' In' 
ottheCommrlt eotlhe U" ' 

Associalon andth Hoos C m ue 

ot the nenFre masons II tt H r 
a Member ot Ih OthedrlVes r) 
here h s sir n eon 0 sen' J “ 
prosed ot ralue In the • d of 
800 t however p rh ps 'fr UradiU 
j 8 kno>n to the widest circl tl la 
alwajs be n an enthu aaiic i i n of 
nvth ng savouring f aUl l ci n nml 
his gene osilj as th donor f j ri/ "i f r 
ompetmons is pi ibial li lias 
ttom i» initiat n bten i tti 
Me ber of the L ecuii C uut 
ofth P esidency \lhl tic \ssoci l i 
nd football, hock > and )clin in 
Calc llaowe muchlohis 1 liatnca d 
ene y He has ne er sj ared him 
self n this labou of lo e and hi 
org nizing ab lit) has ital sed mans 
spoing clubs In ihu id ntif)i 
h mself with the lif of Calc tta in n 
manv vat)i g phases Mr 11 dsh 
has g ned w d respect and u i ers I 
popula ty The secret of his succ s 
has been a i hole h aited enth las 
that came e erything b foie it a d 
efuses to 1 sten to the e k minded 
pie of My time too full) ecu 
pied H s a Bi mm ham ma 
ha ng been bor in that ett) on 
June Qth 1864 

Messrs LUND & BLOCKLt^ 
Bombay Clock and Watch Manu 
lactureis Silversmiths etc 



rricrtory of mu ic winch it j!a\ 
a mlttvals throuphiut lie day 
On the conclu ion of hi contract 
Mr Lund was ir sail I «| n t 
set up m bii in « in Horn) ay an 1 
hi muse ha alw »\ In. n distin 
gutshe I for the xc Ucnc of ih 
article it xupili whitli r these 
lx clocks ami watches enU 
tion cup an I trophies ] rccintl 
caskets or jcwclkrv while lurr t 
dorks have cro||xd up all o\cr 
India as the r uU of the firm s j r 
scnce here Besides Ixinj, a sue 
cessful busin s man Mr Lund 
takes an active jnrt in tlic public 
hfc of Bombay H has Ixtn a 
Government nominee to the Miuu 
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Ml st> MaiDUUILl \ Cj 
M reliant and \Rrnts Calcutta 
This firm was c tallishcd m xS03 
In catrv i n the I u'tnc s of MvcD w 
11 MclU' n N Co n tlv* di vlu 
tinii cf th lalur firm in x‘' 9 t 
Messrs >lacl)owall Mrthvcn C 
C( \ r tin. siicassirs <| \lc sfs 
Cox Brothers a very ohl rstal lishc I 
firmif Manufacturers an I Spinners 
Me srs Cox Brother were thr 
j lonccrs of the Jute Trade in Ilcn 
gal They were originally repre 
«cntcd In Bengal by an \gent Mr 
UolxTl Ccntlc on whose decease 
Mr J R LycU took charge of the 
rLprcscntation. To the latter 
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tleman was due the establishment 
of what IS now known as the Cam- 
perdown Pressing Company, Ld , of 
which Messrs MacDowell & Co 


jrex f 



Mr J MacDowell 

are now Managing Agents They are 
also Managing Agents of the Canal 
Press Co , Ld The partners in the 
firm are James MacDowell, Alexan- 
ders Dott and Norris L MacDowell 
Thej^ are represented by their own 
House m Dundee and bj’’ Messrs 
Wm F Malcolm & Co in London 

Messrs MACNEILL & Company, 
Calcutta — This firm was estab- 
lished m 1872, its original founders 
being Messrs Duncan Macneill and 
J ohn Mackmnon During the thirty- 
four years which have since 
elapsed, the firm’s increased busi- 
ness and more extended operations 
have led to a corresponding in- 
crease in the proprietary, the part- 
neis now being Messrs John Mac- 
kinnon, Donald Fraser Mackenzie, 
George Lyell, Henry de Courcy 
Agnew and Daniel Currie 

Messrs Macneill & Co ’s interests 
are wide ones, embracing as they do 
tea, coal, jute, oil, rope manufactur- 
ing, insurance, and inland naviga- 
tion , besides these, which may be 
classed as major ones, they have 
minor ones, compnsing a saw m 11 
fo' making tea chests and a printing 
p-ess .ilmost entirely employed in 
meeting their own requirements in 
these hnes 
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As owners of, and agents for, 
upwards of a score of Tea Com- 
panies and Estates, situated in 
Assam Cachar, Sylhet and the 
Northern Duars, the firm’s in- 
terests in this great industry are 
indeed on a large scale, and the 
gardens under their control and 
management have an acreage ag- 
gregating over 25,000 cultivated 
acres, employing upwards of 31,000 
coolies, and giving employment 
also to many Europeans as Ma- 
nagers and Assistants In the year 
1904 these tea estates jnelded a 
crop of over 13 million lbs of tea, 
a total which of itself shows the 
magnitude of the firm’s opeiations 
in this one indiistrj? alone With 
the great progress that has marked 
the coal industry of Bengal dunng 
the past two decades, Messrs 
Macneill &, Co are also closelj 
associatea, the three Compames 
in Bengal for which they are the 
Managing Agents, having in 1904 
an output of 524,000 tons , whilst 
the more latelj' developed coal- 
fields of Assam have also engaged 
their attention, the Companj' work- 
ing in that province, and for which 
they are the Agents, having in 
1903 an output of 242,000 tons of 
coal, while the quality placed the 
mineral much higher than any 
other Indian coal, and on a level 
with Welsh coal 

As Agents for the Assam Oil 
Company, Messrs Macneill & Co 
have very considerable interests 
in furthenng the trade in indi- 
genous petroleum, and in competing 
with the importation of American, 
Russian and Burma mineral oils 
in the Indian markets In 1903 
the Assam Oil Company’s wells at 
Digboi in the I akhimpur district of 
Assam produced the large quantity' 
of two-and-a-half millions gallons 
of crude oil 

In the staple product of Eastern 
Bengal, jute, Messrs Macneill & 
Co are also concerned, being 
Agents for the Ganges Manufactur- 
ing Co , Ld , which mdl is equipped 
with 569 looms, half of which are 
for weaving heavy sacking and the 
balance for lighter fabncs The 
Ganges Rope Company is yet an- 
other industry for which the firm 
are Agents, and the plant employed 
for the manufacture of cables and 
ropes of all descnptions is capable 
of turmng out 250 tons of the 


manufactured article per mensem 
In Inland Navigation, Messrs Mac- 
neill & Co hold a leading position, 
and as Agents for the Rivers 
Steam Navigation Co , Ld , they 
have under their control a magni- 
ficent fleet of steamers built es- 
pecially for the passenger and 
freight trade between Calcutta and 
Assam and Cachar The steamers 
of the R S N Co , m conjunc- 
tion wdh the I G N &, Ry Co 
run on the Brahmaputra River up 
to Dibrugarh in the N -E , and on 
the Ganges up to Patna in the 
N -W , and also in the Delta of 
Bengal, known as the Sunderbuns, 
and maintain a daily' sen'ice 
between Calcutta and Cachar and a 
tn-weekly service between Calcutta 
and Assam The fast daily mail 
service between Goalundo and 
Dibrugarh, and between Goalundo 
and Gauhati, run by the R S N 
Co , and the I G N &. Ry' 
Co is an innovation of late years 
introduced by Jlessrs Macneill & 
Co , and in the matters of speed, 
cheapening of freights, improved 
accommodation, and regulanty' of 
service, this Firm have led the ivay 
to the advantage of the planters 
and traders of the outlying districts 
of Assam and Cachar In addi- 
tion to the abovementioned ser- 
vices the R S N Co and the 
I G N & Rj' Co keep up daily 
communication between Goalundo 
and Naraingunge m connection 
with the Eastern Bengal State 
Railway, and between Goalundo 
and Chandpur in connection with 
the Eastern Bengal State Railway 
and Assam-Bengal Railway Fur- 
ther, they work in agreement wth 
these Railways and the Bengal Cent- 
ral Railway in respect of jute and 
general cargo, thus doing away' 
svith the necessity' of the Railways 
having flotillas of their own to feed 
them Still further, the R S N 
Co and the I G & Ry' Co 
employ special fleets of steamers 
and cargo flats in bringing jute to 
Calcutta Messrs Macneill &. Co and 
the I G N & Ry Co also run a tri- 
weekly service between Calcutta and 
Chandbally and Cuttack in Orissa 
The old established and powerful 
Atlas Assurance Company have 
entrusted their agency m Calcutta 
to Messrs Macneill & Co , and in 
their hands the Indian business of 
the Company has been very pros- 
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perous The affairs of the Assam 
Railways and Tradin'^ Co Ld. 
are also und r this firm s careful 
guidance and capable mana ement 
Tie firm owns the Lakhimpur Saw 
Mills m Cachar and do a large 
business in making tea che t and 
sawin timber Messrs Macneill & 
Co s enterprise are thus many and 
vaned and it is to the progressn e 
spint of such hrms as theirs that 
the commerce and trade of India has 
attained the ma mtude and import 
ance it now holds amongst the 
dependencies and colonies formin 
the British Empire 

Mr D\N CURRIE was born in 
Ba ff Scotl d in 185 and for six 
years studied la m Elgin and Edin 



he e he rri ed m 1874 a d 
the firn of Messrs Macneill 1 
I Calc tta wiU ho n after 2 xears 
b"s‘ne^ H r‘‘S j the 

bsnes He has had more than , 

Sondirmr.Td".:,'': 
eaiiesseal eiSt "11, 

WO Id M Cial 

‘’'"■h olCon mo " ™'e 

adhere, g-“-''tSer,‘ 


and ide business experience hnxe 
made his services particularlv vil lal le 
Hi many bu mes connections ilh the 
tea industry have 1 d to his int fvst 
uij, himself m the d clopment of the 
tea trade Since 1903 he Ins act d as 
a member of the Indian Tea Cess 
Committee The Committee hav 
done excellent v ork in d v lojv 
in ne markets and the fuliirL 
promise a vv ider fi Id for xjiloitHi n 
The de elopin and fost rin < f th 
demand for tea m \i rica n I ( n th 
Continent IS l>ein„ taken cn fgttically 
in hand andi (his way th pi nicr 
will be r Ii vedof the continual fear 
of aierproduclion Ih business 
men ho have ihe matter m hand 
re ell equipped for the rk 
and the results that hive folio xl 
di cri iinitin e iH-nditur arc hopeful 

llie bad years of overproduction 
nd consequent hard hij imon the 
plantin to imunity taught a les<on 
that IS bein vigurousU applied The 
impo ition of a lax of too per cent 
by the Hone Government n tea hv 
hard ned th resolve to ihorou hi) 
exploit foreign markets Mr Curnc s 
business ability has proved of prcit 
service to the Cess Commiit e 

The MERCANTILE BANK 
OF I\Dl\ Ld Bombay 
when one looks back on the 
course of siKermtIicvvorld smoney 
marketsdunng the past half century 
one IS disposed to wonder how any 
financial concern m the siUer using 
countres has managed to survive 
Mith the rapid fall of silver many 
indeed went under and the others 
had to make aery drastic reforms 
in their organisation Among the 
latter class was the Chartered 
Mercantile Bank ol India Und an 
and China nhich nas established ba 

Eastern exchange business^ 
and aaas severely hit by the adaer 
sit.es ot sdaer and li 185 
Charter was relinquished and the 
institution re organiacd under the 

SI "iV’' Bank ol 

tnaia Ld The benefits of the 
change may be seen m the great 
ncrease m the Banks bSsS 
the deposit and current accounts 
ha\ mg risen dunng the last ten years 

SardSir;i!'“"s-"“ 

Srse"?.*V“‘ BETaafe'^^^^ 
“tirse nsen ton very great figure 


permitting not only an increase tn 
dividends but substantial transfers 
to the Peerve Pund which now 
stands at £uo ooo which has been 
built up entirely out of profits 
The authonsed capital of the Bank 
IS /i 500000 of which £1 I 50^ 
IX sub cnbed and £56 500 paid up 
Tlie Bank negotiates and collects 
bills and grants dnft p.ayable 
at Its head office and ilx 1 nnehes 
and issues letters of credit for the 
Hxe of travellers It un lertakc 
the purchaxc and s-ate ol CovTm 
ment xccuntics stocks and s’lares 
and receives the s m for safe 
custody realising interest and 
dividends when due On current 
deposit accounts the Bank gtvarx 
interest at tlicratc of'* |>erccnton a 
minimum daily 1 alance of Rs 1000 
Por deposits exceeding a lakh of 
rii]x*s sjvccial terms are amn.^ed 
The head office of the Bank is at 
JO Tlireadneetlle Street I*ondon 
jamesCampbcIl Chief Xlanagcr and 
the directors are Sir Alexan<ler 
Wilson (Chairman) 'lessrs R W 
Clnmncv W Jacl^n R J Black 
and J A Maitland Tlie franches 
andagcnciesareat Boml ay Karachi 
Calcutta Madras Colnnbo Kandy 
Calle Singapore P nang Hong 
I ong and Shanghai Tlie Manager 
at Bomhay one of the largest 
branches is Mr James Murdoch 


- -- .... . * ». tiLiuiia 

mewery «^nada near Dir|eehng 
This 1 MM hshmeniisalranch con 
ducted In this well known firm of 
Indian brcwirs thr- heal htvwerv 
anlolTicvsb mg situated al Kasauli 
near ^imh The \ iclorii Brewery 
''^I’talhsh d mthe yvar 

iStb l.\ th latv Mr H f M 
•tnil the biiimr., h« tx-vn cimt.l 
"" ‘"r »'ncv iinj r th. vimv l.tl " 
The brc^^c^^ .mplnjci roiidVl, 
numb r about 35 handi all II, 
ouud and produco xama Y,^ 
boBdivad, al lx.,r aanuallt Th^ 

siSSffS 

attain d a con id ntiA .. ha\t 
m India The firm ^^I’'*tatlon 

tranche it s,S I” 

Dalhousie CliakraK ‘ 

near Poona ‘'"Vec 
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Messrs MACKINTOSH, BURN 
& Co , Architects, Surveyors, Build 
ers and Contractors, were estab- 
lished in the year 1834 by Mr 


and the firm have now put in hand 
the work of re-erecting the mam 
portion of the Workshops m the 
Bentmck Street Yard, so as to 


ery The Motor Power of the Work- 
shop Plant IS furnished by foi.r 
Steam Engines, there are two large 
Blast Furnaces, so that the firm are 



Wareiiousp in SiRVMj Ro\i>, Cucnii 


James Mackintosh, a Scotsman The 
tirir of Mackintosh, Burn and Com- 
pany has, during the 70 years of its 
existence, steadily increased in re- 
putation and standing until now 
the firm enjoys a leading position 
amongst the Architects and Build- 
ers of Bengal The firm’s offices 
are at No 8, Esplanade, East 
They employ a large staff of trained 
European Architects and Builders 
to design and carry out their con- 
tracts The Offices are connected 
with the Workshops by large Go 
downs stocked with Builders’ 
requisites 

The Workshops are situated at 
No 40, Bentmck Street, and cover 
an area of about 5^ acres, but 
the space has been found too small 
for the work, and another Yard of 
about 2 J acres for storing and cut- 
ting timber has been leased at the 
comer of Chownnghee and Dhur- 
rumtollah, together with an addi- 
tional portion m Bentmck Street 
These additional Yards have not 
sufficed for the increase of business, 



Interior of the National Bank, Calcutta 

double the accommodation for car- able to do all their own castings , 
penters and woodworkmg machin- there are also fully equipped Black- 
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smiths Brass Foundry and put on the market so that allot 

Tm Shops ^ The greater porti-jn ol the hncVa marwitactored we used 
{he Yatflsoccupf^dbv Carpenters up tn the firm s bu^f^ 

and SSooriwoTking Machinery ot operatton Among the many 
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Bank the Allahabad Bank the 
Hongkong and Shanghai Bank 
the Locke Buildings the pre 
mises o! the Young Jlen s Christian 
Association the four Stations 
of the Calcutta Electric Supplv 
Corporation the T agore Castle 
the Jewish Synagogue and many 
others 

It 15 th claim of this firm that 
all things nec<s5d.ry to the erection 
and adornment of buildings of any 
char cter or dimension are made or 
manufaUur d bt themselve Thi 
feature works to their constituents 
advantage m many vays for by 
starting at the beginning the firm 
ts aUe to produce articles at the 
lowest possjbh pnee They are 
pr vctically mdependent o{ the lo a\ 
market f that a scarcity of mate 
Tul stldom affects them They art 
fh rtfort in the best poss b!e 
positioj to finish their contracts 
expeditiously 

The recent development of sam 
tary fittings on M estern lines has 
n cessitated the re organieation of 
the Plumbing Departinent and the 
employmert of speaally qualified 


the latest pattern The firm era 
ploy some 700 men constantly at 
iheir \ oiVs whilst they employ out 
Side m their budding operations 
many thousands more At Tugger 
rvath Obit and AUpote the htuv 
have large depots for the storage 
and preparation of budding mate 
nals wnile at Khyroo s Lane a 
large carting depot is jrovided 
where al-o granite stone is crushed 
for making the firms paving 
competition which forms not the 
least important department of 
the frm werk and for which th 
demand is ste dilj mcreas As 
Me rs Mackintosh Burn A Co 
make 11 their own bricks they 
o\ 1 cvir I large bnckfiell The 
fie’ds at Akra ard Noongee arc m 
area ibout 70 acres g \ e employ 
ment to about 000 men and 
vieid a yearly outturn of about 
0 million bncls A brickfield in 
the Suburb at Doorgapore has re 
centlj been dosed b\ Government 
vrders but another field and 
larger has been started within a 
hert distance of the old one 
None of the firm s bncks are 



hS TED SE V C Cl B C I 


buildings iTceatJj designed and men to supervise the work as well 
erected by farm are the United as the funnslm^ of an adequate 
Service Club m Chcmmghee the stock of the latest pattern ,l 
premises occupied by the Nalioo^’ santtary fittings 
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Messrs MARSHALL, SONS & 
Co , Ld , Engineers Ihe Calcutta 
house of this great firm is inti- 
matel}^ connected with the enormous 
Tea Industry of Bengal and Assam 
It IS not too much to say that if 
this leading firm of manufacturers 
had not taken in hand the improve- 
ment of the machiner}^ absoluteh' 
necessary for the production and 
manufacture of tea on a large 
scale, that mdustr} could never 
have risen to its present huge 
proportions, for in every department 
m tea manufacture the clever and 
effective machines under Jackson’s 
patents, manufactured and handled 
by Messrs Marshall, Sons & Co , 
are in universal use For over a 
quarter of a century, from before 
the time that Indian tea rose to 
its present paramount position on 
the markets of the world, Messrs 
Marshall, Sons & Co , ha\ e been 
sending out a stream of constantly 
improving and highly ingenious ma- 
chines for the purpose of dealing 
with tea leaf in everj? stage in the 
manufacture of tea The firm’s 
Tea Rollers, smgle and double action, 


or Drying Machines for drying the 
manufactured tea, arc models of 



Mr J Harper 

ingenuity and efficiency They 
may be seen wherever tea is grown 


other purpose m the manufacture 
of Black tea have also been per- 
fected by the firm under Jackson’s 
patents till the planter has scarcely 
a thing left to wish for in this line 
The long list of highl}' specialised 
machiner}', supplied by the firm, has 
resultedin nearlj' ever}' processin tea 
manufacture being made automatic, 
with the result that the cost of tea 
manufacture has shrunk to insig- 
nificance, compared with what it 
was m the days before Jlessrs 
Marshall, Sons &. Co adopted Mr 
Jackson’s patents, and lent the aid 
of their great mechanical skill and 
engineering resources to the devel- 
opment of the machinery needed 
by the Tea Industry Indian tea 
in the face of falling prices could 
nei’cr have grown to its present 
almost univ'crsal use had it not 
been for the great cheapening of 
manufacture brought about by the 
Jackson’s patent machinery which 
the firm has handled with such skill 
and success Although in Calcutta 
to mention the name of the firm of 
Marshall Sons & Co is to instantly 
turn attention to the tea industry 



One of Messrs Marshall, Sons &. Co ’s Engines 


are famous and to be found in every 
tea estate in India and Ceylon, 
besides Java and minor tea- pro- 
ducing countries Their ' ‘ Firing ’ ’ 


by Europeans and hold the premier 
place in tea planters’ estimation 
Sifting, Sorting and Packing Ma- 
chines and apparatus for every 


with which they are so closely con- 
nected and for which they have done 
so much, the firm deal widely in 
other kinds of machinery and have a 



world wide reputation for all classes 
of machines Marshall s Gams 
borou h made engines and boilers 
ha\e no less a reputation in Bengal 
and Assam than they have el c 
where throughout the world In 
their Calcutta warehouses they hold 
large stocks of every kindof engineer 
ingrequisites shafting of the highest 
quality all parts of machines in the 
shape et pluTaTneT blocks brackets 
and every appliance needed by the 
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the \anous specialities of the firm 
for they hold stocks of all their 
famous machines erected for the 
purpose of exhibition The order 
prevailing throughout these ware 
houses IS ty pical of the thorough w ay 
in which the firm take up everything 
they handle Travelling cranes 
running throughout the building 
serve every department and render 
the handhng of heavy pieces of 
machinery a simple nutter to be 


The Bombay Branch of Messrs 
MVRSHALL sons k Co s IS 
situated m Hummum Street The 
firm have very large and extensive 
works at Gainsborough England 
established in the year 1848 and 
called the Britannia Works which 
may almost be taken as forming 
Gainsborough itself for nearly 
one fourth of its population of 
about 000 people has been 
employed by them as engineers, 


VT \ 



practical engineer for the putting 
together of machines and the fitting 
of factories Their catalogues con 
tain lists of articles m thi line 
too lengthy to summarise These 
catalogues are kept up to date 
and form a complete guide to the re 
quirements of those connected with 
the manufacture and mana ement 
of machinery of every sort A visit 
to Marshall s great warehouses 
m Clive Street will gain a view of 
43 


got through without any of the 
fuss incvdcut where the native of 
India effects such work by hand 
The offices in the uj per floor of 
the building are second to none 
in Calcutta for their perfect an 
pomtments The Calcutta Branch 
contains the head office of which 
Mr John Harper is the firm s 
General Manager in India The 
local Assi tant Manager being Mr 
G J Cas le 


draughtsmen clerks workmen etc 
The works occupy upwards of 
nineteen acres of ground besides 
those opened in recent years by the 
side of the River Trent which 
cover another nine acres And 
twenty-eight acres are fully needed 
to enable Messrs Marshall Sons & 
Co to meet with promptitude the 
peat demands which are made 
from nearly all parts of the world 
upon their powers of production 
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The works comprise various depart- 
ments which contain an enormous 
stock of duplicates and fittings 
leady to be sent out at a short 
notice The electric shop is an ex- 
tensive building with a gallery run- 
ning all round it and is furnished 
with 25-ton travelling cranes The 
basement forms a large array of 
modern tools for completing the fit- 
tings for the various machines, the 
galleries being occupied by drilling 
and other machines, all of which 
seem to go with a precision equal 
to clockwork Then there is the 
department for testing engines and 
boilers, etc , the erecting and turn- 
ing shops, the boiler makers’ shop, 
the brass foundry^ the tool-making 
shop, the finishing department, the 
machine shop, the pattern-making 
shop, the thrashing machine depart- 
ment and various other sections 
which are necessary to deal with 
the numerous demands Messrs 
Marshall, Sons & Co are also the 
largest manufacturers in the world 
of all steam and other appliances for 
modern agricultural purposes, and 
the works situated on the banks of 
the River Trent contain extensive 
sheds for storing, thrashing, dress- 
ing, finishing, and other machines 
for use in agriculture There are 
also huge stacks of pig iron which 
provide for the consumption of 
the furnaces at the works 
They have also a branch in Lon- 
don, in Farringdon and Castle 
Streets, E C , where a very exten- 
sive business is done 

About 14 years ago they estab- 
lished themselves in Calcutta and 
have been supplying boilers, engines 
and various kinds of machinery to 
a great number of important in- 
dustries in the East The very 
large and extensive business that 
they carried on m the Western 
Presidency induced them to open 
a branch in Bombay in the year 
igoo, and within a short period 
it has grown so rapidly that they 
have found it necessary to build 
their own Offices, Show Rooms 
and Machinery Godowns These 
are being erected at the corner 
of Ballard Road, ad]oming the 
Offices of the Port Commissioners 
They will consist of a four-stoned 
building of stone, designed by Mr 
C F Stevens Architect, Bombay, 
with godowns adjoining the Office 
Electric lifts and all latest applian- 
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ces will be introduced into the new 
premises Messrs Marshall, Sons & 
Co are Engine Suppliers to the 
Government of India, the Indian 
State Railways, Dockyards and 
Poona Gun Carriage Works They 
have supplied seven big engines 
for the new Small Arms Factory, 
three engines at Ishapur and two 
for the Engineers’ Training College, 
so that nearly all the works are 
driven by Messrs Marshall, Sons’ 
engines Now that the prejudices 
against electric power have been 
greatly removed, the development 
of electric lighting and traction 
throughout the world is progressing 
at so rapid a pace, more especially 
in the United Kingdom and the 
British Colonies, that English Firms 
are now devoting their sole atten- 
tion to the exploitation of India 
Messrs Marshall, Sons & Co , in 
conjunction with Messrs Cromp- 
ton & Co , Ld , of Chelmsford and 
London, a well-known Electric 
Light Film, have extended their 
business in India, and the combina- 
tion of these two powerful firms will 
cause a revolution in electric light- 
ing and traction developments in 
the East, both concerns having 
resources which are practically un- 
limited in capital and stock 

Messrs Marshall, Sons & Co have 
Agencies in China, Singapore and 
Rangoon, and all important places 
in the Far East The vast indus- 
trial operations that are in existence 
and that are being floated, all need 
machinery of the latest type, and 
there can be no two opinions that 
electrical operations have proved 
greatly superior to those of past 
decades 

Mr J Harper is the General 
Manager in India, and Mr F 
Harrison, who for several years was 
an assistant in the Calcutta Branch, 
has recently been appointed Mana- 
ger of the Bombay Branch Mr 
Harper came to this country in 
1890 to start the Calcutta Branch, 
which, from a small beginning, has 
gradually developed into one of the 
largest and most successful Engi- 
neering undertakings in the East, 
the natural result of that energy 
and enterprise which are character- 
istics of the Home Firm 

Mr FRANK HARRISON, 
Ji I MECH E , Manager, Messrs Mar- 
shall, Sons & Co , Ld , Engineers, 


Bombay, was born in the year 1865, 
and educated at Gainsborough He 
was apprenticed with Messrs Mar- 
shall, Sons & Co , Ld , in the year 
1880, and during his apprenticeship 
he attended the Scientific Classes 
held at Gainsborough In the year 
1884 he assisted in the erection of 
the whole of the machiner}' at the 
M anchester Guardian Printing Office 
In the following year he erected the 
motive power at Messrs W D & 
H 0 Wills’ Central Tobacco Fac- 
tor}', Bedminster, Bristol Having 
obtained the necessary mechanical 
experience, he was elected a Member 
of the Institute of Mechanical 
Engineers, London During the 
years 1886-7, he was engaged at the 
Liverjiool Exhibition in charge of 
the motive powei dtiving the whole 
of the Electric Light Plant In the 
year 1888, he was ajijiointed 
Assistant to the Manager of the 
Engineei mg Department of Messrs 
Marshall, Sons & Co at their Woiks 



Mr Frank Harrison 


at Gainsborough, and eventually 
became Assistant Manager of that 
Department He remained in that 
capacity until he came out to 
India in 1893, and after serving 
as Engineer and Assistant Manager 
at Messrs Marshall, Sons & Co ’s 
Calcutta Branch for nearly ten 
years, he was appointed Manager 
of their Bombay Branch 
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latter branch was from the begin- 
ning carried on under the style of 
AIe5fer Brothers, and later on 
the same title Mas adopted by 
the Calcutta and Singapore houses 
Aftei a \er3 successful business 
career Air Reuben Alejer died m 
18S4, and the concern uas carried 
on by Alessrs AI and E AIe\er, 
until the year 18S9 M'hen Air E 
AIe3'er took oier the uhole business 
This he conducted until 1897, m hen 
he ga\e up the name ofAIe3er 
Brothers and started a neu firm m 
Singapore under the st\le and title 
of E AIe^ er &. Co , the Calcutta firm 
continuing to hold the title of AIe3 er 
Brothers The large business of 
Alessrs AIe3 er Brothers is carried on 
in opium, gunnies, rice and m''in 
other commodities Thc\ tradeuith 
Burma, China, Ja\a and Bangkok 
(Siam) Formerh' a large imjiort 
Imsiness M'as transacted 133' the firm 
but noM' the3' confine themsch es to 
exports alone They are \ erv largeh 
interested m the ]ute mdustr3 , Air 
E AIe5’’er is one of the oldest estab 
hshed merchants m the gunny trade 
is a large house property-oumer and 
is Alanaging Director of the Khardah 
Co , Ld , Mhich ranks noM as one of 
the principal Jute AIills in India 
Air E AIe3^er M'as born in Bagdad, 
M'here his father M'as a merchant 
He Mas quite a lad Mhen his father 
died, and he has OMed his advance- 
ment to his OMn exertions He 
married m England in 1S93 and 
has three daughters 

Alessrs AIOLL, SCHUTTE & Co , 
I, Lall Bazar Street, Calcutta, Mas 
founded in 1894 by Peter Arnold 
AIoll and Otto Albrecht Schutte, the 
latter retinng from the firm in 1902 
The firm has branches in Delhi 
and CaM'npore and principal^ does 
business in piece-goods and paper, 
bf'^ides a small business in produce 
and ]ute fabncs The3' are also 
Alanaging Agents of the Bengal 
Bone AIills and the Nilgin Granite 
and Stone Co , Ld 

Alessrs A I AIANTAGHEFF & 
Co , Oil Importers, etc , Bomba3', 
was established in Bombay in 1897, 
and carries on a large and extensive 
trade in the importation of Kero- 
sine oil in cases and tins The chief 
office for Bombay Presidency is at 
Bombay, withbranch at Karachi, and 
for Bengal Presidency in Calcutta 
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It IS one of the largest producing 
and trading companies in the Morld 
and has branches and agencies in 
various parts of Europe and \sia, 
the chief office beingat Tiflic, Russia, 
Mith oil Mells producing 3earl3 on 
an a\ erage 200 millions of gallons of 
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oil and having extensive refineries 
at Baku Their Ram Brand is m ell 
knoM nand is in great demand e\ er3 - 
M'here oM mg to its puritv and supe- 
rior qualities It is brought to Bom- 
bay from Batoum M'here the case oil 
factories are situate and a part tran- 
shipped 133 natne vessels proceeding 
to Karachi, KathiaMar, Persian 
Gulf, Afncan and Alalabar Coast 
Ports 

Air R Aleraboff, m'Iio started the 
Indian business, is the Alanager of 
the Firm in Bomba3 He is an 
Armenian subject of Russia and has 
been connected Mith the oil industr 3 ' 
for man3' 3'ears The Compan3 
noM' proposes to have Bulk Oil In 
stallations and Tanks all over India 

Alessrs AIARSLAND, PRICE & 
Co , Engineer'' and Contractors, 
Bomba3' This rising young firm of 
constructional Engineers first started 
business on the ist of January, igoo, 
and b3' their energy and progressive 
methods have already established 
themselves in the front rank of their 
profession in India The secret of 
their success is not far to seek They 
are Jhe first firm in India to grasp the 


value of re-mforced ooncrete con- 
struction, and to make its teachings 
their OMn Simultaneously, they 
foresaM that the pnncijial rc-inforc- 
ing material in concrete construction 
Mould be Expanded AIetal,and Mith 
commendable enterprise they there 
upon obtained from the Expanded 
Aletal Conipanv thtir agency for 
India The agency Mas ucll placed, 
and the Company ma\ congratulate 
themselves not upon having secured 
mereh active \gcnts for buving and 
selling their material, Iiiit ujion 
possessing in Marsland, Price A Co 
progressive coadjutors in sjireadinga 
practical know ledge of the science of 
romhmmg steel and concrete for 
almost every constructional jnirjiose 
Facts are stubborn thingN, and no 
further demonstration of the unique 
jiosition held liv Alarsland, Price & 
Co, in the engineerings world in 
India IS needed, than the following 
instructive incident which speaks for 
Itself One of the leading Alumcipal 
bodiesin India act'ngupontheadv ice 
of c\j 3 crts, had resolved that a certain 
important work should be constructed 
of re mforced concrete Tenders 
were about to be called for, when the 
city fathers were informed by their 
own Engineers that tins course 



Mr Marsland 


would be but a waste of time and 
money', as the only contractors in 
India who could carry' out the work, 
or who had a proper know'ledge of 
the subject, were Alarsland, Pnee 



& Co of Bomba\ The general 
reader ma\ ask what i tin new 
cult m building construction \\ hat 
isthi wonderfulmatcrialorcombin 
ation of matenal \ 1 ich Ins been 
shewn to be indestructible ever 
lasting never requiring repairs 
fire proof thief proof crmin proof 
damp proof the best for earth 
quake shocks and \et economical 
In short wlattsre inforcei concrele 
Re mforced concrete con ist of m 
troduem iron or steel ection 
into the substance of the concrete 
in such a manner and in uch i o i 
tions as to take uj tho c str s s 
which cannot be re i ted 1 \ the con 
Crete unaided In stc I nntl concrete 
V e have two material of which the 
most prominent features are reswc 
tiveh str ngth and dun! ihtv The 
use of concrete began with tl c dawn 
of civilization whil steel is as old as 
the sword It was not however 
until the do e of tho rinctcinth 
Centura that the attention of Engi 
neers was directed to the enormou 
advantages to be gained bv a com 
bination of the two materials The 
first rc mforced concrete structure 
known to the world was a small boat 
e'^hib ted at the Pan C\hil uion 
of 1835 A few jears later a French 
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gardener constructed ver> success 
fullj some re mforced concrete pots 
for shrubs This led to experiments 
being made and a thorough studj 
of the subject was undertaken bj 


rjiE c\ciopEDi\ or ivdi\ 

Engineers of all nationalities The 
j roblcm that confronted them was 
iiow to effect tliL combination of 
steel and concrete in iicli a wav as 
to ati fv the requirement lotfi of 



R \ Uittis 

artistic design and scientific con 
stnictim ill solution was not to 
lx found m the emplovment of the 
two materials cparatelj as occurs 
w hen steel columns arc ercctwl ami 
ca d V itli concrete or when steel 
girders and joist are laidand burieil 
in the concrete It lia I to lie looked 
for m the combination of concrete 
and steel in such a w a\ as to produce 
what IS practicall} a new mitcrnl 
jcrmitting tlic retention of rccog 
nized architectural forms and of the 
soliditj (hat clnnctcruc masonrj 
con triiction while ensuring amj 1 
stal ihtj stringth and stiffness the 
three i s ntial condition of cqiiih 
I num Tlic result is tl c introduc 
tinii of tl c conij o ilc matenal des 
cribc \ variouslj as concrete steel 
ste I concrete ferro concrete ar 
mourtd concrete anl as wc have 
staled it in till artici rc inforceel 
concrete Uiththi system of con 
struction in India the name of 
Marslxnl I ricc ^ Co is already 
mdissolull) linked Tliey ar not 
onl} (he { loncers m India of this 
mctl od of budding 1 ut the} arc al o 
the leading esjerts in reinforced 
concretework This po ition has not 
been attained 1 } acadent t ut has 
been fairly won by self saenfice 
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patient rc carch and practical exper 
imcnt enterpnse severe sjxcializmg 
of the subject and bj all the quail 
tic witch go to the making of a 
succev ful honest and useful public 
1 usmess 

Me rs M\SSn\ CO Jute 
Broker carrv on a large business in 
Bengal s staple product jute and 
jntc fabrics Mr Montague Ma scy 
t! c senior partner of this firm is a 
iiativ of Cficstcr England He 
irnvct! m India in the year i860 
and first joined the firm of Messrs 
M C Stewart 1 Co This firm 
failed about the time of the great 
cyclone of 1S64 and after remain 
ing lor twf vears winding up the 
1 tisines Mr Ma sty joined the 
firm ol ^fe^ rs Borrodail Schiller 
^ Co and Ixcamc Mamger of their 
til dciartment wiili whom he re 
niaincu tij tothevear :S6owhcnlc 
I r ce (ltd to England R turning 
to India he next joined a firm of 
I reduce 1 rokers and two years later 
decided to ojxn I iisinc s on his own 
account in jute produce etc. The 
present designation of the firm has 
i>ccn arrived at after several changes 
ol style It was constituted under 
it } ri'sent title m iqot and is now 
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carried on bv the partners Montague 
JIassev C D Stewart and W G 
Martelli all throe experienced men 
tlic mam 1 usincss 1 ciug jutc an 1 
jute fabrics 
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Messrs MARTIN & Company, Messrs Martin & Co have con- 
Engineers and Contractors, Jackson structed water supply, drainage and 
House, Calcutta This Pirm found similar public works throughout 

Be gal and other 



Blessis 1MART1^ &. Co ’s OiFicrs, Clive Street 


provinces as well 
as m Native States, 
and in Calcutta and 
Bombay their oper- 
ations in this direc- 
tion have been on 
a very extensive 
scale, their more 
lecent .vorks in 
Calcutta being the 
Drainage outfall 
subuiban sewerage, 
and the unfiltered 
\v a t er - s u p pi y 
Among other im- 
portant water 
supply works erect- 
ed by the firm are 
those at Allahabad, 
Benares, Cawnpore, 
Agra Cantonment, 
Lucknow, Meeru t, 
Arrah, Berham- 
pore. Si 1 n a g a r 
(Cashmere) and 
Tansa Duct Works 
(Bombay) Archi- 
tecture and build- 
ing IS a large 
department of 
Messrs Martin & 
Co ’s business, their 
Chief Ai c hi t ec t 
being Mi Edward 


Thornton, !■ r i b A. , and [palaces, 
public buildings, and residences 
are now in course of erection by 
the firm in different parts of the 
country Of these, the Pipperah 
Palace built for His Highness the 
Maharajali of Tipperah, the Royal 
Insurance Company’s premises, 
Dalhousie Square, Calcutta, and the 
Mysore Memorial at Kalighat, stand 
out prominently as buildings each of 
a type fully appropriate for the pur- 
poses for which it was intended and 
des’gned The Mysore Memonal at 
Kalighat is an unique work of its 
kind, fully exemplifying the best 
tiaditions of Eastern architectural 
art and design 

This temple was erected by the 
Government of Mysore in memory of 
the late Maharaja who died in Cal- 
cutta m 1897, and whose body was 
cremated on the spot where the me- 
morial stands on the banks of Tolly’s 
Nullah at Kalighat The buildings 
include the temple, ghat, pavilion and 
gatewa)' The temple, pavilion and 
ghat were constructed from designs 
by their resident architect, Mr 
Edward Thornton, r r i B a , from 
instructions given by the late Sir 
Sheshadri Iyer, the celebrated Dewan 
of the M3'sore State, and from details 
from old temples at Mysore supplied 
by Mr Standish Lee, Superintending 
Sanitary Engineer to the Mysore Gov- 
ernment, who designed the gateway 
The temple is m the Dravidian style 


ed in 1875, occupies a leading 
position amongst the Eng'iieering 
and Contracting Firms in India 
Established in the above men- 
tioned year by Mr Thomas 
Acquin Martin, now Sir Thomas 
Acqum Mai tin, Kt , the progress 
of the firm has been one of 
steady prosperity, and the name 
of Messrs Martin & Co 1= 
synonymous with good work, 
enterprise and large undertakings 
Since the death of Sir Thomas 
Acquin Martin, Mr R N 
Mookerjee, Mr C W Walsh and 
Mr Harold P Martin aie the 
partners and the firm’s operations 
as Civil Engineers and Contractors 
extend from one end of India 
to the other, even to Cabul, in 
which city they were represented 
by Mr Frank Martin, who resided 
there from 1895 until quite 
recently 



Thf Misort Mimorial, Kaiighat 
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and their brickfields, lime kilns, 
timber yards, machmer3^, and store 
yards are the necessary adjuncts 
of a large and thriving under- 
taking 

The BENGAL IRON AND 
STEEL Company, Limited, is the 
pioneer company of an industry 
which should in time undoubtedly add 
greatly to the wealth of the country, 
and develop its resources At present 


from an almost purely agricultural class 
of labourer , and even this source was 
an unreliable one, depending, as it 
did, on the agricultural prosperity, or 
otherwise, of the rural districts from 
which It was obtained Sustained 
perseverance and renewed untiring 
energy have at length overcome this 
difficulty and the Company now have 
ample labour of their own training, 
and are now well supplied with suffi- 
cient trained workmen to carry on 


The output of pig iron is about one 
thousand tons per week, which find a 
ready sale throughout Indi i, the Rail- 
way administrations being large buyers 
The Company also turns out over a 
thousand tons per month of castings, 
consisting chiefly of Railway pot 
sleepers, chairs, water pipes and 
columns, and other cast iron good? 
The latest improved English methods 
are used in the casting of water-pipes, 
these being cast vertically in dry sand 



their works are the only one turning 
out iron and steel made from indig- 
enous materials m the country, and 
their manufactures are bought freely, 
being m quality fully equal to similar 
goods imported from England or 
elsewhere At its outset the Bengal 
Iron and Steel Company had many 
difficulties to oveicome, notably the 
great difficulty in obtaining skilled, or 
even partially trained labour for the 
works, having to draw their supply 


their operations without hindrance on 
this score The works are situated at 
Bariakur, Bengal, and give employ- 
ment to many thousands of Natives 
under a staff of some fifty Europeans 
The Company has a Capital of 
;^4oo,ooo sterling and has expended 
over this sum in plant, machineiy, 
landed property, buildings, etc , and 
paid in 1904 a dividend of 6 per cent 
per annum on its Pieference shares, 
and 4 per cent on its Ordinary shares 


moulds and, being in every way equal 
to the imported articles, command a 
ready local market 

1 he addition of Steel IForks to the 
Iron Works was completed m June 
1905, and steel of a good quality has 
been produced Ihe Company own 
extensive coalfields in addition to their 
other properties 

Messrs Martin & Co are the Manag- 
ing Agents m India, and there is a Board 
of Directors and Offices in London, 



Colonel Alexander J Pilgate re 
be ng the Ch mu of the Home 
Board 

‘ 5 ir THOMAS ACQUIN MARTIN 
late of the firm of Messrs Martin 
& Co Calcutta, was bom in War 
wick hire En land inthe \ear1851 
a son of the late Mr P W Martin 
a Birmingham manufacturer Sir 
Thomas Acquin Martin laseducat 
ed at the Oratory td basfon oneof 
the pleasant suburbs of Birmingham 
and after gaming mercantile e\peri 
ence and trainm" at Home for a few 
>ears he came out to India in the 
latter part of 1874 He commenced 
hi Indian career by foundin" a firm 
to carrj on business as merchants 
en meers and contractors which 
IS the present firm of Messrs 
Mar in \ Compan\ of Ch\c 
Street Calcutta CuilEn ineer and 
Contractor Sir Acqum Martins 
labaurs \ ere not confined to the 
Bengal Presidencj alone his firm 
having been do elj identified with 
enmneenng works oi the first magni 
tude m many other parts of India 
(and even across its borders) such as 
theTansa duct work providing the 
City of Bombaj witn a constant 
supply of pure water from a dis 
tance of some fort) miles over verv 
broken countrj to the erection and 
full equipment of the lar e and ev 
tensive arsenai and factories for the 
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mmufacture of ammunition andnu 
merous workshops for nearly all 
general purposes in Cabu] Sir Ac 
44 
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qiiin s connection vTith Cabul and the 
Eulers of Afghanistan dited from 
the year 1886 vvlien Sir Salter 
Pj ne c S I on behalf of tlic 
firm of Martin \ Co visited the 
Afghan Capital Sir Acquin Mar 
tin gamed more especially the full 
confidence of the late Ameer \b 
dur Rahman which led to his sc 
lection by that ] otentate to accom 
pan^ the Shahzada Nasiruliih 
Klian his s cond son on the oc 
casion of that Prince s \ 1 it to Png 
land in 189^ This delicate and 
oncrou task met with His late 
Hi Im sss fullest a| prcciation and 
also that of Sir \cquinMartms own 
coiintrvanen and hew a rewarded 
b) receiving the honour of Knight 
hood at the hand of Her late Ma] 
cst) Queen \ictoria and the thanks 
of tlic \ iceroy and Governor General 
of India m Council 

\mongst other matters which 
deeply engaged Sir \cquin Martin s 
attention vv as the extension of railway 
communications with outlying dis 
(nets and Iiowasastrongadvocate 
for introducing into India light 
narrow guage f'cdcr Im s and may 
fairly to said to be tlic pioneer 
of these railways, tlieutilitv of winch 
has been now well established 

SirAcqumMartmwasa! o concern 
ed in the development of the iron 
steel and coal resources of the 
country his firm being the managing 
agents of the Bengal Iron C Steel 
Co I d tliconly worksof (his kind 
in India and which turn out large 
quantities of iron and steel equal 
mquahtv to the imported article 

Mr RAJI NUR \ \ \TH 

MOOl TRjrr Cl of the firm of 
Messrs Martin C Co T ngmeers 
etc Calcutta was born at Basirhat 
in they ari854 Educated at the 
London Missionary School and 
Presidency College Calcutta Pur 
sued his engineering course at the 
Calcutta Civil Engineering College 
Mr Mookerjee commenced business 
on his own account in 1878 as a 
Contractor and did a considerable 
share of theworl in the construction 
ot the Calcutta W atcr W orks In 
i88g he was assoaated with the 
then Mr Acquin Martin ol the firm 
of Messrs Walsh Lovett^ Co in a 
loint contract for the Allahabad 
Water Works which they success 
fully constru ted He joined Sir 
Acqum Martin in the year 189 
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and started the firm of Ylartm 1 
Co in j artnershij Mr Mooker 
jee is greatly interest d in all Indian 
industries manufactures etc He 
IS Chairman of the Indian Store Co 
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and Honorary Secretary of the 
Calcutta Orphanage of which he is 
one of the founders 

Mr row YRD THOENTON 
F R I n V Architect to the firm of 
M ssrs Martin ^ Co Calcutta 
TJie town of Calcutta as well as 
man\ other centres owe much to 
tlicskill of Air Thornton Injartic 
ular there arc many specimens of 
hisart 111 till new business] rcmi s 
winch arc rising everywhere 
throughout the commercial quar 
ter of the town of Calcutta and 
transforming the asi tet t f the 
place The offices of ''(essrs Martin 
& Co the South British Insurance 
Co buildings and the de ign for 
the new Chartered Bank etc arc all 
striking additions to the building 
of the town by th liand of an ar 
chitcct who knows how to combine 
utility with beauty Many other 
buildings (in whose construction 
the architect had a freer hand) also 
give evidence of Mr Thorntons 
skill— the Palace at Agartallali 
and the Queen Victoria Memorial 
Hospital at the same town The 
Episcopal Throne and other v orks 
at St Pauls Cathedral the Albert 
Victor Hospital th residence of 
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the Mahaiajah of Dighapaltia, the 
Deaf and Dumb Institulc, uid My- 
sore Menioiial, gi\c an indication 
of the \aiicd nature of Mi liioin- 
ton’s Calcutta practice Mi 'lliorn- 
ton won the premium of Rs 2,000 
for the Laliore General Post OlTice, 
the second premium for the Mih- 
tarj' Secietanat Competition, and 
also the competitions foi the two 
district offices for the Calcutta 
Coiporation at Alipore and Corn- 
wallis Street 

Mr Thornton is the son of Dep 
uty Suigeon-Gencral Sir James 
Thointon, K c n , of the Indian 
Medical Scruce, and was bom in 
the jeai iSOg, recening his educa- 
tion at Queenwood College, Ilainp- 
shire and King’s College School, 
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London Show’ing a strong bent 
tow^ards aichitectural w'ork, and 
possessing considerable capacity 
for recognising beauty in art, 
wnth distinct leanings tow'aids the 
imaginative and ornate stjde of 
the East, he wms articled to Mr 
Rowland Plumbe r r i b a , and 
served three years with that gentle- 
man, visiting France and Germany 
in the couise of his studies In 
the year 1891 he commenced 
practice on his own account, 
and, on passing the examination 
of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, was elected an Associ- 
ate in 1892, and a Fellow in 1904 
He practised in London for some 


years and was associated with Mr 
A II R^an-'lcnison, i riba, in 
SCI eial important works In 1S9S 
he was aiipomtcd architect to Ins 
picsent film and proceeded to India 
Mr Ihoriiton is also known. is the 
illustrator of seicral books, amongst 
others his father’s work, “Mcmoiies 
of Seien Cainp.aigns ” m which 
the cxjicrienccs of the veteran were 
condensed 

Mr ROOSTUMJEE DHUNJEE 
BUOY MEHIA, cii. , w.as born 
in Bomliayon the aOth July 1S49 
He belongs to the “Shensh.us ” or 
the Inipen.il class — a class which 
counts among its members sevenal 
notabilities including two distin- 
guished Ikironets He received liis 
vernacular education at a local Gii/ 
rati school, and wlicn nine \cars of 
age was placed in the Boinli.av 
Branch school 

In tlic 3'ear 1S60, his father, Mr 
Dhuiijocblio} Bjrainjee Mehta, 
made up Ins mind to settle m 
Calcutta, and with liis fainilj left 
Bomb IV , trav elling b> sea, rail w .13 
cominuincation not being cMstentin 
those da3'S between Bomb.13' and 
Calcutta, for the Capita! of India 
On arm a! in Calcutta 3 Ir R D 
Mehta joined the Bengal Acadeinv , 
an educational institution opened 
and managed by the late Mr Charles 
D'Cru/e, in educationist of repute 

After comiilcting ins education 
Mr ificlita vv.is pl.iced with tlie well- 
known firm of klessrs Ajicar A 
Companv' as an apjircntice, Ins 
father being desirous that lie should 
have a sound commercial training 
3 Ir Mehta showed considerable 
aptitude for business, and his steady 
habits, business capacit3', honesty 
and winning manners secured for 
him the goodwill and sympathy 
of the late Mr Seth Aratoon Ajicar 
and Mr A G Apear, with both of 
wffiom he W'as a favmurite 

After remaining with the firm 
for tW'O years Mr Mehta left to 
join his father’s business, Messrs 
B Mehta & Company, which 
was at that time in a flourishing 
condition, carrying on an extensive 
trade with China and having a 
Branch at Hong-Kong In 1870 
Mr R D Mehta went to Hong- 
Kong to manage the Branch there, 
and also visited Japan in the in- 
terests of the firm In 1877 
Mr Mehta journeyed to England, 

t 


the purport of his visit to that 
country being to purchase the ma- 
chinery and jilaiit requisite to start 
a cotton mill in Calcutta, an object 
lie had in v lew for some little time 
In the same 3T.ar he accordingly 
started the “ Empress of India 
Cotton Mills, so named to com- 
memorate the assumption of thctitje 
of Einjircss of India 113 Her late 
M.ajestv Queen Victoria m that year 
Under his able siijicrvasion and 
careful man.igcmcnt these Mills 
succeeded in jnoducing 3’arns within 
tw'cKe months of their establish- 
ment, .ind cleared cent jier cent 
within three 3 c irs of their existence 
As n public man Mr R D Mehta 
IS connected with the leading poli- 
tical, literary scientific, and com- 
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mercial societies of the land, and 
there are but few" public movements 
in which he does not take a prom- 
inent part He is also an ardent 
worker and a disinterested advo- 
cate in the cause of Indian progress, 
and there has hardl3" been a pub- 
lic meeting held since 1S83 at which 
he has not spoken Mr Mehta is 
a Life Member of the Asiatic So- 
ciet3", of the Societ}" of Arts, London, 
of the Albert Victor Hospital, of 
the India Club, a Gov^ernor of the 
Ma3"o Hospital, and several other 
institutions He was one of the 
principal founders of the Bengal 
National Chamber of Commerce, 
and was its Vice President from its 
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very commencement H 15 one 
of the \ ice-Pre idents of the Indian 
\ssociation and a touerof strcn^lh 
to the Parsi communitj of Calcutta 
who recognize in him Ihcir leader 
and the onent of their v lews 
Mr Mehta is an IIonorar\ Magis 
trate and Ju tic of the f ace for 
tic town of Calcutta a\i itor of 
the Presid nc> and Central Jads 
and has al 0 Ren a Port Commis 
Stoner InJamiarj 1S03 Mr R D 
Mehta was apjointwl to the high 
office of Sheriff of Calcutta an afi- 
pointment which was welcomed iin 
animouslj hj the entire jress of 
Calcutta both \nglo Indian and 
\cmacular as a fitting recomiition 
of his public seraiccs Cunou Ij 
enough on the da^ of hi assuming 
office he was called uj on to open 
the proceedings of the large and 
important meeting of citizens held 
at the Town llall to protest 
against tl cjur\ Notification of the 
Bengal Goaemment % Inch dtitN 
he discharged with great eloquence 
and his declaration that the moic 
ment had hts full stmpatliv was 
received with acclamation Mr 
R D Mehta is the second Par 
see who hu held tins high and 
responsible appointment In I^al 
Sell Covernmcnt Mr Mehta has 
also mad a big rc] utation as 
or fifteen >cars m fact since a 
t^cal Board wasenated for Mi;iore 
he has been the Cl airman of il at 
bod> whilst as Chairman of the 
tant Manicktollali Miinici 

S from Jrfoi to i<)o^ he has 
ible to raise the revenue re 
ceipls bj some Us o 000 an I un 
der his careful and business like 
guidance the jicrccntage of collec 
tions rose from 64 to 97 per cent 
The spiritual welfare of the com 
munity to which h Wongs has 
alwaj sheen a matter ol great con 
sideration to him as to his vener 
able father and at consideral Ic 
personal expense they brought o% or 
from Bombay Parsi priests for the 
benefit of tl eir co religionists The 
Masonic Pratornitj of Calcutta hive 
in ^fr Mclita a strong su| porter 
and he is one of the \ ice-Prcsi lents 
of the Bengal Masonic Association 
and has subscribed liberally to its 
funds On the occasion of the 
Diamond Jubilee of Her late Majesty 
Queen Victoria Mr Mclita was 
elected a Member of the deputation 
(as Vice President of tlit Indian 


Vsso-iation) which went lo Simla to 
convev to His rxcelltncj the I irl 
ot rigm the til n\iccfoy of India 
the loyal congratnhlions of the 
Pnne s and the peoj Ic of Btn al 
« n that au j ic ous occasion and h 
il o performed the am agreeable 
duty on UhaU of the l)i tnet an 1 
I/ical Boar Is of \h| or In 1*^97 
the dignity ol Companion of lb 
Indian I m| ire was conf rr 1 on 
Mr R D Mthta an I great was tlic 
satisfaction throughout al! class. 5 
in Calcutta at this honitir i in 
awarl d to on of its most 
prom nenl put he men and this 
feelini, of pul lie appmal fitml 
a fittin manifestation in a 
congratulatory I inquet that was 
gUTU in his honour on the 4(h 
March 1^9^ 1 y the I a 1 ng re 
I fcscntatives of all section of tl e 
community 

Mr R I) Mehta was for some 
cars lersian Consul in Calcutta 
rom earlv m tooo u n 1 1 1 
I) ccmlx'r fjoj and hut for the 
unfortunate incid nt that haiv 

C ued in flushire when H 1 
ifd Curzon visitel that Part in 
the P rsian Cuff in 100^ would 
ha\ jarol ahlv still continu d In 
fh a| j'ointme'tt Mr Mclita 
however conidrc! that a grave 
I reach <f mtimatnnal eourtesv 
ha 1 Iren committe I In the Shah » 
C j\ r m nt an I having the 

courag of liis o| inion and 

fin ling It inconsistent with Ins 
j niicn les he j romplly re igncd 
the Consul hi| 

The I nglish mercantile conimii 
TWty wiH te 1 vnd I ted to Mr 
Vlchta for Ins al le alvocacy m 
regard to the fixity of exchang 
Mr Mehta was mv lie I In Iioth tlic 
\ IC rov and the I icut ( overn r to 
go lo I ngland as a witne s for cx 
aimnation I y th Currenev Com 
mittee but Ic was |r ventidfrom 
accepting that kind invitation by 
the crioiis ilincs of his age I father 
Mr Mehta was iskcil tlnn t» put 
his 1 1 as on 1 aper which he di 1 1 y 
contnl uting a senes of letters in tin. 
columns of tlic Pn Ii liman 
which were prtscntwl from time to 
time I cforc tlic Currency Com 
mission 

Mr MPRWWjrr N \N \niiov 
MrilTV Merchant 65 Ezra Street 
and 3f Canning Street Calcutta 
was born m Bomba) in tlic jpar 


1S57 lie was elucated first at 
Ih Boinl a\ High S hool and sub 
criucntlv It St \avnr s ( >11 ge 
Ciiciitta Ctmmtncing 1 11 me s 
with a cap tal nJ nominal am unv 
hcfirmuith firm of M N M ita 
wheninUtv ntv mevear f age 
I aling 111 tlunaga ds Tie tirm 
fr m mall Wgiiinings | ro j>tr 1 
atil It tra 1 Vipi llv tvt md 1 
enabling the f >iin ler 1 1 larg 1\ < x 
un 1 lit* t| rail ns 1 r i tun be 
ran a niaimfacturing I i mess in 
ernn rtnn with ill firm it later 
j,av thisiij anlimpart 1th g ol 
fi firnierlv mil J rally It im 
Bill nit \fler v r a quarter of 
a cntiirv f car lul maingcmriit 
hfpclel with much c tmm rci il 
kill i V 'Ir M lita |X!r iiallv the 
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firm I estilli he 1 m a larg way 
of I 11 in s with til I ir I I t 
e I daily J ipan t which c untrv 
it xptrl Indian pr due and 
imparts Japinc c product Mr 
Mclita has branchi in China in the 
citi s of Canton and King I ong 
lia 1905 Mr M hla wnd rU oh a 
t lur thr High \menca 1 iiri j and 
Jaj an with a view to 1 ariiing it 
lir t hand th n nurct >( tlinso 
countri s 11 is a s H niad man 
in the lest sense of the worl 
having built up a large jiiul 
succes fill lusiiic witbout an\ 
aid except tint of hi ewn com 
mercnl integrity and I usincss 
acumen 
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Messrs D L MILLAR N Co , Jute 
Balers and Shippers, Head OlTicc, 
135, Canning Street, Calcutta, tstab 
lislied in the year rgoi, agencies in 
London and Dundee I he Finn 
deals in Jute and Jute slnp]nng 
exclusively Mr D L Millai is the 
sole propnetoi of tlie business lie 
came to India in 1SS7 joined a 
firm of merchants in Calcutta as 
Assistant He remained witli tins 
firm for some years, then the tunc 
came for him stai t.ng on ins o\\ n it 
count, when he founded the present 
firm of D L Millar N Co Mr Millar 
IS a Member of the Committee of the 
Calcutta Baled Jute Associition 

Messrs MITCHELL & Co ,~ 
Messrs Jlitchell, one of the okkst 
firms in Bombay, was cst ililislu d m 
1S80 by Ml F Jlitcliell and Mr J 
N F I\litchell, Product Brokeis, and 
are now doing business as Cotton and 
General Commission Agents In 
iSgi, Jlr F Jlitchcll liaMiig jne 
viouslj retired, Mi Pcstonite \us- 
serwanjee Masani joined i^Ir J N F 
Mitchell m a partnership which con- 
tinued till 1895, when the latter 
retired and the conduct of the fiim 
w’as left entnely to the guidance of 
Mr Masani The experience gained 
b}' Mr Masani as an Assistant to 
late ^Ir Harry John, the leading 
Exchange Broker of Bomba\, has 
borne good fruit foi Messis Mitchell 
in their many connections thioiigh- 
out India, and the Inisincss has 
enoimousl)^ increased w'lth the 
able assistance of his Iirothci s and 
sons 

The MITSUI HOUSE, TOKYO, 
japan — The Mitsui House is the 
centre of a group of business con- 
cerns carrying on A vei y wade lange 
of business in the land of the Mikado 
and abroad The head of the fami- 
lies, which number eleven in all, is 
Baron Hachiroyemon Mitsui Its 
ventures include almost evciy 
blanch of business namely, Bank- 
ing, Trading and Mining 

The Mitsm Gmko (Bank) — 
Known as such since the year 1876, 
the Mitsui Ginko of Tokjm is the 
development undei modern condi- 
tions of the Mitsui exchange houses 
6f olden days It is at present one 
of the largest banking houses in 
Japan, and its origin dates back 
more than 200 years, when the mem- 
bers of the Mitsui family opened ex- 


change and gencial banking busi- 
ness in Kt olo and Ycdofnow I okyn) 
and aftci wauls in O-aka undei the 
st^ leof tiu Mitsui Ext haiigc Ilnusi , 
w’hicli name was not changed till 
1S76 when the picsciu stile was 
adojUed I he Biuk was for loiy 
main le iis Ok* chief, if not the sole, 
fmuiciai estalilislum lit m Japan 
and icndcKd gnat si mci to tli. 
Goi eininent as well as to the 
commcuial and industiial com 
imiintifs of the suck (ding jiciiods 
III the coiiiitii lilt proi isions of 
the IipiiU'u Bulking Ai ts p issed 
in tilt leii 1876 luccssitattd a rc 
constitution of the biisimss henci 
th( new still of the Mitsui fiiiiko 
Ii iS()j a fiiither u constitution 
w.is leiidcicd iiccessari In tlu 
prtn isions of the (omnitunl cod( *- 
liroinulg itcd m that k u But 
thioughout tlusi nominal diangis 
the ( stalilishineiit leinaintd iiituil- 
li the same conurn that has luld 
the field foi a coiiph of ceiitiinc'- 
Till Bulk is (iitirdi in tlu hands 
of nieinlieis of tlu Mitsui fainili 
who as pai fliers assiiinc unlimited 
responsiluhti for tlu fi.insactions of 
the concern The following are the 
names of the jnoprietois — 

Baron Hachiioiemon Mitsui 
Messrs Gennosiikc Mitsui, Hachiio 
jiro Mitsui, Takaiasu Mitsui, besides 
other membcis of the House The 
piesent President is Mi Takaiasu 
Mitsui, who IS assisted m the gciieial 
management of the Bank’s affaiis 
by Mi Senkichiro Hai'akawa 
The Head Offices of the Bank arc at 
No I Suiugacho, Nihombashi-Ku, 
Tokyo There ue branch offices 
rt Osaka, Kyoto, Nagoia, Kobe, 
Hiroshima, Jfoji, Nagasaki, Hako 
date, Shimonoscki, Yokkaichi, and 
Yokohama, and othei chief tow ns in 
Japan The Bank has also agents 
m the chief toivns in the iiiterioi 
and in Foimosa and Koiea The 
paid-up capital of the Bank is 
5,000,000 3'en, Reseive fund 

6,300,000 3’’en and Deposits amount 
to 49,388,465 yen 
The Mitsm Bussan Katsha — The 
Tiading Dejiaitment of the Mitsui 
House is the Mitsui Bussan Kaisha 
which engages in geneial export and 
import trade in addition to own- 
ing and maintaining a fleet of 
steameis since its establishment in 
1876 This concern has its head 
office at No i, Surugacho, Nihom- 
bashi-Ku, Tokyo, and the jirmcipal 


ai tides of export trade w'lth which 
the Mitsui Bussan Kaislia arc con- 
IK efed ,ir< coal, law silk, cotton 
j.irii, doth, copper, silver, sulphur, 
cainjjhoi, matches, matting' and 
others which arc chicfli cxpoited to 
England, the Continent, the United 
Stall s, China and India The firm 
impoit into Japan from abroad cot- 
ton, rice, inachiiieri, wool, sugar, 
hardware, tin, and other siindri 
mercliandisf In Japan the Mitsiii 
Bussan Kiishi haic biandus m all 
jirincipd citu*-, such is 0-,aka, 
Kob okoh nil I Nag.isaki 
\agon Moji, H ikod lie, Kiuln- 
notsii ind Formosa, besides 
nuniLious agiiits m other parts of 
} ijian \liroad tlu firm liaie 
liraiulus at London N'(w York, 
Ilainbnrg and San Frinciscofln 
the stile ol Mtssis Mitsui (S. Co) 
and Bornbij', Singijiore Soiira- 
baia, Hongkong Manila, Shanghai 
C niton, Ainoi, ricntsin Chefoo, 
Chcimil|)o. Seoul, and other chief 
jioits of the East I hei represent 
m Jaj> in scieial leading European 
and \mcriean Houses of business 
and hold the agenci abroad lor the 
jirmcij)!) Japanese Insurance Com- 
jianics Collieries, Cement and Paper 
fimtoiies 'I he Managing Director of 
the Ci)mp,in\ is Mi Senjiro ^Yal 
inabi who assists the President 
of the firm, Mr Hachirojiro Mitsui, 
III the general management In 
British India, the Bomlm branch 
office which is situated at Idejflione 
Buildings, Home Streat, Fort, Bom- 
bay, deals in the cxjiort of Indian 
cotton and wool to Jaiianas its chief 
business besides the export of 
Indian cotton i ai n to Hongkong and 
China, fheexport of Indian cotton to 
the Continent and the export of 
Japanese sundi les such as matches, 
silk matting, camjihor, etc , besides 
imjioit of Java sugar into India 
Lately the firm has desjiatched then 
own agent to Calcutta for the 
extension of business where the 
pi ospect jn onuses ivell The Bom- 
baj' Branch Office was established 
on the 5 th Itlaich 1S93 and the 
lolume of business is increasing 
jeai by 3'ear 

The Mihai Minvig Co — The 
mining concern earned on 63 the 
Jlitsui House IS the Mitsui klinii g 
Compan3', ivhich conducts mmirg 
business on a consideiable scale 
chiefly in coal, but including silver, 
copper, siiljihur, and other minerals 
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are of the house of King David, 
but authentic history first mentions 
them as leaders of their community 
m Toledo, from which city they fled 
to escape persdfcution, and settled in 
Baghdad, where they have always 
been distinguished for their wealth 
and high character The develop- 
ment of British India led to the 
migration hither of many of the more 
prominent Persian Jews, among 
them Mr David Sassoon, who as 
head of his community in Bombay in 
the stormy days of ’57, did much to 
quiet the apprehensions of that city, 
by proffering the services of himself 
and his co religionists to the Govern- 
ment at a moment when many were 
wavering Mr S M Moses was in 
school at this time, and after com- 
pleting his course at the Elphm- 
stone Institution proceeded to 
China, in i862,where for many years 
he was managing partner of the 
firm of David Sassoon, Sons & Co 
It was here that Mr Moses had his 
first taste of public life, being, for a 
large part of his stay on the Finance 
Committee of the Municipality of 
Shanghai, and taking a constant 
interest and active part in the 
administration of that progressive 
and cosmopolitan settlement 
Heleft China m 1880, and, after a 
tour m Europe, returned to Bombay 
and joined the firm of David Sassoon 
& Co , shortly afterwards marrying 
Rachel, daughter of the late Mr 
Abraham, a lady who up to the time 
of her death (14th July 1905) took 
a prominent part and assisted her 
husband worthily in all works of 
charity and social advancement 
On the death of his uncle, Mr S 
D Sassoon, Mr Moses succeeded to 
the Directorate of several public 
Companies and membership of othei 
bodies, including the Bank of Bom- 
bay, the Port Trust, the Oriental 
Life Assurance Company, and the 
Sassoon Industrial and Reformatory 
Institution As President in i8g8, 
his services were particularly valu- 
able to the Bank of Bombay at a time 
when the transition from a silver to 
a gold standard caused novel fluctu- 
ations in the money market which 
puzzled expenenced financiers 
He was re-elected to this dis- 
tinguished office in 1900-1902, and 
again in igofi It is needless to say 
that a man of Mr Moses’ varied 
knowledge of international trade is 
not a Silvente He is a prominent 


member of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and on not only commercial 
but on all matters affecting the 
public weal, Mr Moses has always 
spoken out strenuously and with all 
the weight of his experience and 
judgment In recognition of his 
interest in education, Mr Moses 
was nominated a Fellow of the 
Bombay University m l8gg, and 
he was nominated a Member of the 
Bombay Legislative Council, during 
Lord Sandhurst’s administration in 
the following year, and was re-no- 
minated in 1902 by H E Lord 
Northcote , being the third re- 
presentative of his race to receive 
this honour, his two predecessors 
being also members of the same 
business house Besides his re- 
sponsibilities as head of ms firm and 
the public work already mentioned, 
Mr Moses finds time for many 
other duties He was one of the 
Justices of the Peace, who in the 
early days of the plague in Bombay, 
went from house to house with 
the search parties, using his great 
influence with the nabves to calm 
the resentment which this measure 
provoked He has served on the 
recent Presidency Famine Funds, 
and IS a trustee for the Bombay 
branch of the Countess of Dufferm 
Fund Mr Moses was a recipient 
of the Coronation Medal and was one 
of the Honorary Magistrates lately 
appointed by Lord Lammgton 

S,r HURKISONDAS NUR- 
ROTUMDAS, Km^hi, was born in 
November 1849, ^^d is an influential 
and representative citizen of Bom- 
bay, being one of the largest Mill- 
owners in the Presidency and Chair- 
man of several cotton manufacturing 
companies He has done a great deal 
and worked energetically for the 
benefit of the country, especially m 
the beneficent efforts which have 
been made for providing medical 
help for the women of India Like 
his father, he is very charitable He 
assisted in raising funds for bringing 
out the first lady Doctor from 
England, and the excellent work 
carried on for several years by Dr 
Pechey Phipson was the lesult of 
these efforts The inauguration of 
the Dufferm Fund followed, and as 
Lady Reay took the lead in this 
movement. Sir Hurkisondas further 
helped by founding in her name a 
scholarship in the Bombay Univer- 


sity and a Gold Medal to be awarded 
annually to the best lady graduate 
in the L M & S examination As a 
Member of the Committee formed by 
Dr Pechey Phipson for establishing 
a Samtorium at Nasik, he assisted 
by contributing a number of build- 
ings, and also gave assistance to 
wards the Leper Asylum at Matunga 
The chief of his good works is the 
New Lunatic Asylum at Nawapada 
which bears the name of his late 
father, and is a generous gift the 
benefits wheieof will be continued 
through future generations He has 
been an intelligent and painstaking 
Member of the Municipal Corpora- 
tion since 1878, and was appointed 
Sheriff of Bombay in 1902 As a 



Sir Hurkisondas Nurrotumdas 

Secretary or Member of various 
Committees he always worked for the 
promotion of various good objects 
After the Coronation Durbar at Delhi 
he had the honourable distinction of 
Knighthood conferred on him by 
His Majesty the King-Emperor 

Mr CHARLES NICOLL, Manager 
of the National Bank of India, 
Ld , Calcutta Branch, was born at 
Kirriemuir, in Forfarshire, Scotland 
in the year 1865 In 1884, he join 
ed the London office of the National 
Bank of India, Ld , and, after two 
years’ service there, was appointed 
to the Bank’s branch at Bombay 
and came out to India in 1886 
Mr Nicoll became Manager of the 
Branch in Calcutta m May 1904 
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THE NATIONAL BANK OF 
INDI\ Ld Calcutta Established ni 
1863 m Calcutta This Bank has 
dun g Its career of up ardsQf4 jears 
tapidlj expanded unt 1 no it is 0 e of 
the la est and most important banking 
institutions in the E st The Head 
Oftice is m London where it \v« 
stered under the Compa 1 s Act 
of 1862 in Match 1866 and the 
extent of the Ba k s ope at ons and 
influe ce 01 the tr de of India 
Bu ma Ceylon and 
East Af ica may be 
gau ed by the number 
of Its branches estah 
li hed throu hout these 
countr es there be n 
nine m India two m 
Bu n three m Ceylon 
and three in East ^f c 
as al o two at Aden 
In former yea s the 
Bank also had branches 
m Hong Kon and 
Sha ghai but the e 
ere reli qu sh d some 
twenty five ye ts go 
the Bank confining ts 
ope attons to India and 
the cou t les above 
mentioned The Cap 
tal of the Bank is 
00 0 of wh ch 
one half ts paid up a d 
It has a r serve f nd 
f^S ooo The 75th 
port by the D ectors 
showed a very sat sfac 
tory stat of affa s 
obta ni for t! e year 
ended tst Decembe 
1904 Afte pay in to 
Its shareholde s the sub 
sUntial d id nd of le 
per cent nd allot n 
for cons derable sums 
being put to the c ed t 
of House Property 
Account and the 
Officers Pension F nd 
a la ge su pi s st 11 em ned t the 
credit of profit and loss account 
The majo portion of Ih surplus 
has been returne 1 to the shareholders 
m the uiique t ay of d st ibitin 
amongst them ne Bonus Share of 
£ S (on \ hich ^ 1 s s cred ted 

as pad up) to each five sh e held 
thus p actically makin a free p esent 
of a one half fully paid up share to 
each holde of five shares Fewba k 
^hus 

abc to ewa d so substantally the 


confidenceof Its shareholde s and that 
t e Nat onal Ba ik cf India has done 
so speaks hr bly for the stren th of its 
financial position and the soundness 
of its management both at I ome and 
abroad Of course this issue of bonus 
shares somewhat alters the capital 
account of the Bank increasing the 
S bsc ibed Capital to j£i 2 o 000 
and the Pa d up Capital to £6co 00 
Amo st (he nvraes on the Board of 
Directors are those of seve al gentle 



me of lengthy India e perie ce ai d 
who a e al o deeply interested n th 
commerc al p ogress 1 d welt re of 
Id a d to the r extens ve know 
ledge of the t ade reqt eme t of the 
count j much of the success of the 
Ba k s reer is due I o 1 any yea 
the B nk p emises n C Icutta were 
s tuated in Go emment Place but the 
expan ion of business necess tated m 
>9 2 a removal to more pact usofBc s 
I ChveStreet wher ih ya owmore 
cent ally and c ve encly sit ted 


The NIPPON WlbEN KAISHA 
(Japan Mail S S Co Ltd ) 

The Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
took its name in 1885 on the amalga 
mation oftheonlj two rival steam 
ship Companies in Japan at that time 
The Mitsubishi Kai ha or Three 
Diamonds Company and the 
Kyodo Unyu Kai ha or Union 
Transportation Company From 
1885 onward for the following nine 
years the great bulk of the Coastwise 
carrying trade was 
performed by the Fleet 
of the Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha re 
gular services being 
mimtamed between 
Kobe and \ ladivos 
tock Kobe and Tien 
tsinr/t Korean Ports 
and "k okohoma and 
Shanghai In 189 
vihcn the rapid dev el 
opment of the Cotton 
Spinning Industry m 
Japan rendered im 
portant thequestionof 
procuring a supply of 
raw cotton the Com 
pany established a 
Steamship service bet 
ween Japan and Bom 
bay their \ essels also 
making frequent voy 
ar,es to Australia and 
Hawaii carrying 
emigrants Through 
out thi era the Com 
pany received from 
the Treasury a v early 
subsidy m considera 
tion of vhich it was 
pledged to mamtam 
sev eral mail routes to 
place Its vessels at the 
disposal of the Govern 
merit for transport 
purpo es should occa 
Sion for such a step 
an e and generally to 
carry Wail between the Ports to 
which Its Steamers plied 

In 1894 when war broke out he 
tween Japan and China the latter 
had to despatch large bodies of 
troops to Ko ca to JIanchuna to 
China Proper and to Formosa At 
one time the Armies of the Empire 
bevond the sea aggregated a him 
dred and twenty thousand fighting 
men together with a hundred thou 
sand land transport coolies Such 
an effort severely taxed the shipping 
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resources of the country Nearly 
all the large steamers of the Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha had, to be detached 
for public service, and it became 
necessary to purchase many others, 
not only for the purpose of aug- 
menting the fleet of transports, but 
also in order to obviate any prolong- 
ed interruption of the regular marine 
carrying trade Many of these 
newly acquired steamers ultimately 
remained in the hands of the 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha In fact, 
]ust as the Formosa Expedition of 
1873 had greatly raised the Mitsu- 
Bishi Company’s status and in- 
creased its fleet, so the War of 1894-5 
finally established the Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha’s reputation for efficiency, 
and amply justified the trust 
hitherto reposed m it by the State 
Throughout the space of nine 
months during the War, the Com- 
pany had no less than 50 steamers 
engaged m transport services, which 
involved the constant navigation 
of dangerous and unfamiliar seas in 
the depth of winter Most of these 
ships were officered and manned by 
J apanese, only a few foreigners who 
volunteered for the expedition being 
employed Yet from ist to last 
only one serious accident connected 
with navigation happened to any 
of these ships There could no 
longer be any doubt that the dis- 
ability under which the nation 
laboured at the commencement of 
the Meiji era had been removed, 
and that the Japanese were now 
competent to navigate and manage 
sea-going steamers 

The successful issue of the war 
naturally gave a marked impetus 
to maritime enterprise and the Exe- 
cutive and Legislature combining to 
foster that useful tendency laws 
were passed granting special aid to 
Navigation and Shipbuilding The 
Company therefore resolved to 
greatly extend its field of opera- 
tions It increased its Capital to 
22 million yen, and determined to 
establish regular Steamship services 
to America, Europe and Australia 
Orders were accordingly given for 
the construction of twelve twin 
screw steamers of over 6,000 tons 
for the European line, and three 
langingfrom 3,800 to 5,500 tons for 
the Australian line With such a 
Capital, with Reserves aggregating 
over eleven millions and with a fleet 
of 78 Steamers aggregating 260,000 


tons gross, the majority of them 
new and provided with every re- 
souice for contributing to the com- 
fort of passengers and every modern 
facility for the carrying trade, the 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha now ranks 
among the greatest enterprises of 
its kind in the world The regular 
services maintained b}' it indepen- 
dentl}^ of its lines between all the 
principal ports in Jajian are with 
China, Korea, Formosa, Asiatic 
Russia, the Straits Settlements, 
India, the Red and Mediterranean 
Seas, Europe, Canada, America 
and Austiaha The Japanese Diet 
in 1899 resolved to grant subsidies 
to the Company’s European and 
American Lines and thus all foreign 
and home lines with but a few ex- 
ceptions are run undei mail contract 
with the Impel lal Government 
The Head office is m Tokio and 
Branch Offices and Agencies to the 
number of nearly 90 are situated at 
all the Ports of call and other im- 
portant points The total number 
of the Company’s employees is 
about 1,380, m addition to about' 
4,800 representing crews, firemen, 
etc The President, Mr R Kondo, 
was elected by his Co- Directors, 
W'as re-elected m 1902 at the 
expiration of the fixed term of 
presidential service , and again, foi 
the third time, in November 1905 

The Nippon Yusen Kaisha now 
contemplate a permanent steamship 
service between Japan, Rangoon, 
and Calcutta 

T KUSUMOTO, General Mana- 
ger of the Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
(Japan S S Co ), Bombay The 
office of the Japanese Company 
of which Mr Kusumoto is General 
Manager was opened in the year 
1896 at Bombay, and in 1897 Mr 
Kusumoto took charge of it The 
Company formerly ran some three 
steamersin a monthly service which 
was afterwards turned into a double 
service The running of these stea- 
mers was susjiended since June 1905 
when the Japanese Government 
took them over Since that time 
the Company has been doing 
business with monthly chartered 
boats with which they have re- 
placed their own steamers The 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha is the con- 
tractor to the Japanese Cotton 
Mills Association The amount of 
business that passes through their 


hands IS represented by about 6 
lakhs of bales of cotton shipped 
yearly to Japan Mr Kusumoto 
has held various positions in the 
Company, having been connected 



Mr T Kusumoto 


with it some 20 years in Korea and 
Tokio before Coming to Bombay 
The Bombay service was resumed 
in April 1906 

The NEW YORK LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE Company, a little while back 
celebrated its sixtieth anniversary 
by a convention which included re- 
presentatives of its field force from 
all over the world — a fitting and 
appropriate celebration of the suc- 
cess it has achieved, which both in 
extent and in character has probably 
never been surpassed in the history 
of business In methods of secur- 
ing business, in the^internal machin- 
ery of an office equipped to carry 
an almost unlimited burden— in the 
attitude of the corporation itself 
tojvards its constituent members, 
and to a large degree in its theo- 
ries of investment of the policy- 
holders’ money, the past ten years 
have placed the New York Life 
Insurance Company in a class by 
itself 

The membership now is over 
1,000,000 

The New York Life Insurance 
Company has a large membership 
in every civilized _ country in the 
world, and files its annual repott 
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with each one of these Go\ ernments 


ofcachCommittccbeingdefinedand J^pan Java and the Straits 
nnrii h'lvinv' #n main Settlements retumincT a year or 


ago the ft ures entering into each Committee hixing to make Settlements returning a year or 
nual statements of the Com reguUrreportslothefullBoardoncc two htcf and starting a Branch 


the annual statements of the Com 
panj were described as stupendous 
but still thej continue to increa e 


Tlic Trustees mimge Olhc from which he controlled 
i\ affairs therefore tlie whole work of these countries 


but still the\ continue to increa e the Company affairs therefore the whole work of these countnes 
\n fact the figures can only be throu h Committc s apfointed by To ^^r Seton I indsay is due the 
properlv understood by reducing them solely for and in the interest foundation of the work m the tast 
them from a yearly to a weekly or of pohey holders The inar\clIous which with hard work great tact 
e\enadail\ basis The Company success of the New \ork I ife pays (and added to these a charming 
iii\ests no money in stocks Pre tribute to the wisdom of the personality) he made so secure 
sident AIcCall man addr ss said - Trustees now and in day s gone by I arly in 189 under medical 
Trust Funds of a Life Insurance \s the | rotcctor of one million advice lie decided to give up the 
Companv^must not b risked m families thcNcw \ofk Lifcswatch management and handed over to 
speculation and" sol predict that word is Piil licity Its annual Mr George Lane Anderson the 
regardless of the permission granted statement gives a schedule of every control of India Burma 
bv the laws of the several States morfgag held by the Comnanv Ceylon Proof of the growth of 

^ ' ♦bi> \inrl IS 


,^d Govern 
ments under 
which we 
are operat 
tng the New 
York Li fc 
Insuran ce 
Com pa n v 
wall never I 
again be the 
owner of 
stocks The 
C om p any 
sold m lOOi 
all its stocks 
Of the vast 
aggregate of 
more than 
50 million 
dollars m 
vested in 
bonds by the 
Co m p a n \ 
not one dol 
lar of inter 
est IS m 
default a 
showing as 
remarkable 
as it IS cred 
itable The 
Company is 
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the work is 
a record of 
36 lakhs of 
business in 
the fi r s t 
three 
montlis of 
ipo5 which 
giv cs some 
idea of the 
success that 
has been 
achieved 
and of the 
possibilities 
of the fu 
(ure Mr 
Ceo Lane 
\ndcrson, in 
addition to 
the onerous 
duties of 
his appoint 
m nt as re 
prescntatjve 
of the Com 
pany has 
found time 
to encourage 
volunteering 
amongst the 
European 


aMutualCompany its policy holders uuh an exact description of the assistants of the Banks and Mer 
♦bl property on which each mortgage cantile firms starting a Cycle 

The En! Comnanv ,s held and welcomes any com Company which novv numbers 

^ofnpany is managed by the munications with reference to nearly fiftv members he is an 
policy holders through a Board of these properties The properties Honorarv^ Prrcirlpnrv Mans 
Trutees The Trustees consist of 4 owned cxclusivclybj theComnany {rate and'^a if.dm. 
elected persons who are responsible include some very fine bmlWs {[“n „ni ^ ^ ? n 

to andarethedirectrepresentativcs m New \ork Paris Buda Pesth ♦ r ^ 

of the policyholders of the Berlin \icnna Amsterdam and Grand Master of the 

Company The management of the Jlontreal In 18S4 Mr C Seton Lodge of Bengal The 

company s affairs is carried on Lind ay came to Calcutta and Company under him has active 
oy six standing Committees opened out an agency with one branches m Bombay Madras 

approved by the Board of Trustees of the leading mercantile firms Rangoon and Colombo and gives 
. r Committees hav e in hand of the city He then travelled employment to some hundreds of 
e detail^ management of the through the East opening out agents throughout India Burma 
anairs of the Company the duties the Company s work in China and Ceylon 
45 
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Mr JOHN NICOLL, Clniiman of 
the Indian Jute Mills Association, 
compusing all the jute mills in 
and near Calcutta, Mas born in the 
County of Forfai, Scotland He was 
educated at the Arbroath Academj, 



Arbroath, and began his business 
career in that place m the Bank of 
Scotland, fiom w'hich he was trans- 
ferred to the Dundee Branch in 18S3 
Two years later he came out to India 
on the staff of Messrs Thos Duff & 
Co , Ld , Merchants, etc , and after 
passing through the various depart- 
ments in this large house he assumed 
sole charge in 1898 Ihrough his 
energy and management the business 
of the firm has laigely increased, and 
they now control over 3,000 looms and 
do a flourishing business in the jute 
spinning and manufacturing trade 
He has on five occasions been elected 
to the Cliairmanship of the Indian 
Jute Mi’ls Association He has 
always taken an active interest in 
Municipal affairs in Jute Mill areas 
His efforts w'ere especially directed 
to the condition of the mill work- 
people, on whom he has been able to 
confer great benefits He is also 
known for the interest he has shown in 
charitable institutions, spoit, etc 

The ORIENTAL GOVERN 
MENT SECURITY LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE Co , Limited The 
history of life insurance in India is 
one, speaking geneiallv, of considei- 
able timidity on the part both of 


the Instil ance Companies and of the 
public Hie companies were fright 
ened by a dangerous climate, and so 
impressed by the conipaiatucly short 
tenure of existence wliicii the statistics 
revealed as being iisuallj attained bj 
the natives of the country, that, even 
to this day, some companies will not 
do business in India 

It may be said, with little iisk of 
being inaccurate, that thirty jears ago 
life assunnee was practically unknown 
to the natives of India, while Fiiro 
peans had to paj heavilj in the shape 
of special premia for the privilege of 
living in an objectionable climate If 
lack of reliable vital statistics, fear of 
fraud, and the uncertainlj which in 
those dajs alvvajs surrounded the ages 
of natives, tended to quench tlie little 
enferiirise which Insiiiance Companies 
showed in Inma, the absolute apathy 
and disinclination to spend money in 
a new and incompreliensiiile direction 
displajed by Indians, formed an equal 
hindrance to this most beneficent of 
businesses It is not to be wondered 
at, then, th.at when, in 1874, the late 
Mr McLauchlan Skater proposed to 
start an In- 
dian Coin- 
pan v which 
should em- 
brace within 
Its liberal 
conditions 
all classes of 
the very 
mixed com- 
m u n 1 t y , 
those critics 
who did not 
laugh, sjm- 
patheticall) 
m o u rn e d, 
and pro 
phesiert a 
short life for 
the Com 
pany How- 
ever, Ml 
Slater had 
the rourage 
of his opin- 
ions and 
floated his 
Com pan) 

He had 
ca r e f u 1 1 y 
prepared the 
giound, the 
rates weie 
adjusted ex- 
fictly to the 


known conditions of risk, and all lives 
proposed were subjected to the rigid 
scrutin) which alone could justify 
the acceptance of all sorts and 
conditions of men as assurers Hie 
lesiilt wa-. success from the beginning, 
though at first it was so moderate 
compared with what it has latterly 
been, that the progress of the Compapy 
resembles, on a general view being 
taken of it, that of an avalanche of 
increasing business At die beginning 
of the jear 1905 the number of 
policies in force amounted to 43,356, 
assuring, with bonus additions, 
Rs 8,88,02,223 T need and the 
fact of the careful examination of lives 
offered still existing, is shown by the 
rejection of about 1,500 out of 6,381 
proposals made during last jear 1 he 
issue of 4,790 new policies in one 
)ear, however, is a thing almost 
undreamt of thirt) )ears ago and the 
continual pushing of the Companj’s 
business by a number of well managed 
agencies has been largely helped by 
the solid fact the agents have had at 
their back, that the whole of the 
Company’s funds, amounting now to 


I 
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t\e tyfi 6 mill on upees is invested 
in rovemment or other abvol C ly 
unc^iiestionible sec ritie Bi f the 
greater part of tl e Company s invest 
menta re in Go e neiU Pipe about 
Rs 5 5 oo b \ng in the ore remu 
nerati e M n c pal deoentures and 
Port T st Bonds of B mbay nd 
Ki ach Rs 9 o o 0 in loans on 
pol c e and nea Jy five 1 kl s n hoiis 
prope ty 

The c ty is ndebted to banks and 
Insu a e Co panics for many fine 
b Id n s nd few are more str king 
eith r des gn or ituation than 
that of the 0 lental Life Office which 
was completed m ibgS at a cost of 

0 er fou and a half laklis of rupees 
1 1 e bu Id n s re one of th last a ch 
tect raf crksofthelat M F W 
Ste e s who e skill has don so much 
to rn ke Bombay the hand me city t 
s The late Xfr SJ te nd not h e 
ve y Ion afte th Compa y hid been 
in tailed in ts p e ent hone bit he 
sa the 0 ental established on the 
fi m b s sof an pie fu ds a d econom 

1 I man geme t Wr K Pal son 
Bon who had been th the Com 
pa y for som >e ts and who had 
sp nt lu 1 fe le rn n^ the t us ess 
n ne of the lead n 6 t i Lorn 
pan es bee e m a r on the deal) 
of the fo de a d u de his care the 
tradit ons of the Company h ve been 
well ml la ed and t p osper fy ) s 
g eatly n rea ed That the One tal 
ha been envi eatly sue essful in its 
0 gi 1 object of po ijta ag } fe 
ir u nee amo g the ati es of Ind 

IS shov b) the fictth tof ne 1> 700 
d ath clai s pa d n 905 n l ten 
pe e t we Eu ope nso Euras ns 
Th g eat majo ity vere Hindu with 
p op to ate numbe of p sees 
The M horn dan c cn unity do n t 
show s g of s cli peed) econ mic 
CO vers on Th s no doubt s du 
pa tly to the f tal sli rel usoutl ol 
of the older school nd p tl to the 
ery g ne al po erty of the greate 
mbe 

Ihe Oriental Office h s ma > 
featu es beyond it t bl f rates to 
recommend it to d ell s m Ind 3 
Son of these such 3 the secu itv of 
ts I vestment have been alealy 
me tio ed oti e s may be me t on d 
here such as the holeso rule th t 
90 pe ce t of the p ofit her p ovid 
ing for the ese ve f d d ided 
amon the p 1 cy 1 olde s — a generous 
policy but 0 e that d d ot p e e t ti 
D eci r f 0 bei g ble to ecu e fo 


the shateholdcts n dividend of pet 
c nt on the last years \ orki g (19 5) 
Anoil er 1 olesome a d b eficent 
regohtioi is that policyholders m 
su ed fo Rs 400 OT ove hive a 
vote at meet! s f the Company 
The O 1 ntal Life Office is one of the 
ml sionari s of reformed ecoiomcs 
hi h are slowly but su el> b Uging 
Indiai tol e ith therestof ihei orld 


THE oriental GAS Company 
While the events whtch led up 
to the great Mutiny of 1836 1857 



V ; C Uv o 


were matvirmg in parts of India 
another day was dawning for 
Calcutta where the commercial 
enterprise of the Wnton was tik 
ing in f-vce of inan\ difficultie 
a new departure which led to the 
lighting of the City with Oal gas 
msteadofoil It was about they ear 
1856 1857 that the Oriental Gas 
Company took over the works of 
the old French Gas Company 
and amidst rumours and anxieties 
the founders lowly and steadily 
proceeded with the work of erecting 
a station for supply mg Calcutta with 
gas This w IS situated in Halliday 
Street about the spot where the 
pumping station of the Corpo 
rationof Calcuttanow stands The 
opening of the completed works 
was delayed owing to the terrible 
events of the Mutiny which shook 
the power of England in India to 
Its foundations but happily even 
tuated m calmer times Old resi 
dents tell of the period when the 
la vof curfew was prevalent in Cal 
cutta and when the people were 
Warned to keep to their houses at 
night and the streets were guarded 
by cannon and troop and black 
darkness was practically all over the 
City At the close oi 1837 events 
were clearing and is the victories of 
r eneral Hat elock and the Relief of 
Lucknow became known m Calcutta 
the Town soon re umed its normal 
actiMtv and the busy Bn ton once 
more betook himself to his work 
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The Act No V of 1857 passed 
the LegisUtu e Council and iccei% cd 
the assent of the Governor C eneral 
on the 13th Februari 1807 
and immediatelj after the JIutnj 
was quelled the gas work, com 
menced operations The first m 
ception of gas was new to the 
riative inhabitants and it was onlv 
with persistent effort that pro 
gress could be made is the Arvans 
viewed its advent with consider 
able su picion Some enlighten 
ed Hindus w ere bold enough to take 
the new form of 1 ghtin and since 
then there has been no fear of anv 
loss of caste or other injurj to 
the sects I ike most thin^ in 
India progress was slow but in tlic 
Jubilee j ear of the Companj s c\ 
istence it IS interesting to note tint 
the original works have long been 
demoll h d and the works remov 
ed to a larger ite at Sealdih 
while new works have arisen it 
HowTah for lighting the other side 
of the River Hooghl> A greater 
rate of progress is nov being made 
and The Cit> of Dreadful Night 
IS now a well lighted one and more 
fit to take her place m the words 
of the late Sir John Woodbum as 
Queen of the East In point 
of population the Ctt> of Paliccs 
takes second pla c m the dotnin 
10ns over which our beloved 
King rules and it is notewottlij 
that the whole of Calcutta and 
Howrah is lighted v ith gas bj 
one Companv and not as was the 
case in london with several Com 
panics whos efforts to obtain cus 
tomers proved so ruinous to the 
streets that by law each Com 
pan> was confined to its 0 in Di 
tnct From a ver> small b ginning 
the Oriental Gas Companj nov 
supplies over joo million of cubic 
feet of I as annuallj To do this it 
requires about 400 miles of gas 
mains which supplj gas to private 
residents and to 10 000 street lamps 
The Companj emplojs a staff of 
about I 100 men of whom onlj 
five are from the old countrj The 
Companj uses ov er 30 000 tons 
of Indian coal annuallj and was 
the first to giv e a fillip to the im 
portant coal mdusfrj in India 
fhe capital now stands at {300 000 
The present Chief Fngmeer and 
Manager is Mr James Clarke Mat 
son wto joined the Oriental Gas 
Company early m 1897 and took 


over full charge from Mr Coates 
Niven two and 1 half years ago 
He was previouslj connected with 
one of the largest gas companies 
m London and having ^knowledge 
of the most recent practice in gas 
h hting has convcveil hi exj eri 
cnce to Calcutta and in the last 
two jears a great development Ins 
taken place m the improvement of 
the lighting 

The Works at Scaldah hive been 
recently remodelled and large 
j rtoarations have Icon made for 
the anticipatcil increase of hosi 
ness The storage of gas will 1 e 
doubled during the next two 
years and will Ik rcidv to hold 
its own against anv other form of 
lighting iotli for efficenv and 
economv 

The london Hoar I of Directors 
are as follows -~- 

R Hesketh Jones Chairman 
H D rUis I MiUcf \ T East 
man and W W ilhams ^ecn tarj — 
H J Luff Bank rs— I lo\d s Hank 
Ltd London Town Office-- 5 
Chowriiighcc Works Offices — Gas 
Street *^caldah and Crand Trunk 
Road Howrah Chief Engineer and 
Manager — J C Watson \ssistant 
Manager— j W Macka\ \ud)tors 
—Lovelock and Lewes Tlic Lon 
don Office is Tinshurj Hoii e 
Blomficld Street E C 
Itet IS 

Change from old form of flat flame 

lighting to incandescent burners 

— Maj 1901 

Introduction of high power lamps 

—1903 

Sir PATRICK PLAYFAIR ht 
1897 C I r 1896 on of the 
late Patrick Plajfair of Dalmar 
nock 1 anarkshire and Ardmtl 
Ian Ayrshire by Georgiana 
daughter of the late John Muir 
of Gla gow Born 185 married 
Novemi er 1903 Frances Soj hia 
daughter of John Harvey of Car 
nousje Banffshire and 5 De \ere 
Gardens Educated at Loreto 
School and Glasgow University 
Is member of the firms of Barrv & 
Co Calcutta and J B Barry Be Son 
London Has been Vice President 
and President of the Bengal Cham 
her of Commerce and Mercantile 
Member of the Bengal Legislative 
Council Additional Member of the 
Legislative Council of the Viceroy 


and Governor Ceneral of India 
1893 7 Sheriff of Calcutta 1896 
Residence 2 Ennismore Cardens 
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London S W Clubs— Oriental 
Wellington and Bengal (Calcutta) 

Messrs PI-RMAN AND H3ND 
Gunny Brokers aj Strand Calcutta 
This firm nas established in the seven 
lies under the name of Koch Brothers 
and afterwards amalgam ted with the 
firm of Trotter k Perman and styled 
Koch k Perman m the year 1888 
Upo the reiirenient <f 3f Simon 
Koch in 1893 ihc stj'e of the firm 
was changed to its present form of 
Perman k. Hjnd Ihe firm deal 
exclusively in Jute fabrics M David 
Hjnd tie senior partner was born 
1 Dunde Scotland in 1863 and 
eduevte i at Dundee Hi h 'School He 
rec led his fi vi business e penence 
in the fi n of David Martin i Co 
of Dundee H x and Jute Goods 
Merchants with horn he remained 
for fi e years conimenc ng with 1878 
He p oceeded to India in 1883 and 
joined Messrs A W Hurle k Co 
Jute Commission Agents Serajga j 
itb ])om h remamet about six 
months Com ng to Calcutta he then 
J ned tie frm of Koch Bos the 
0 igi al firm of lerman 4. HymJ 
' tl whicl he has been connected 
ever since Mr Hjnd is the Chair 
man of the Jute Fabric Brokers 
Assoctatioii 
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Mes-rs HERBERT, PARROTT 
& Co , Wine and Sj)inl 'Mcrohanls, 
4-1, Government Place, K Calcutta 
— Till 5 well-known and cnlerjiri'nng 
firm was established at 7, (lunch 
Lane, Calcutta, in the \cai iSg-j, by 
Mi W J E Herbert and Mi F 11 
Pairott All Parrott has since de- 
ceased and Air W J E Herbert 
sonic few years ago retired in 
favour of his son, Air L W A 
Herbert, who ,also seifred his con- 
nection with the business at the end 
of ipo4 The firm has since been 
earned on bj Air 'A H Ilumphiies 
This gentlenian has had consideiablc 
e\peiience in India For 1 nunibei 
of 3 ears he was connected with die 
East Indian Railwae as Controller of 
Stores In the 3 car i(jo3 he retired 
fron. Railway scniee and joined the 
fr n of Herbert, Pairott & Co , v hen 
the place of business was icnioe cd to 
4-1, Government Place, K 

In 1905 he took the business into 
Ins cw 11 hands and has since managed 
it personally The firm holds the sole 
agency for the famous hrm of Alessrs 
James Buchanan & Co , Ltd They 
are also agents for Su 
Robert Burnett’s gins, 

California wanes, “Big 
Tree” Brand, and G H 
Alumm’s champagnes, 

Blood, Wolfe &. Co ’sbeei 
and stout, "Gold Rock” 

Brewery Co , and many 
more m the wine and 
spirit business The qual 
ity of the goods supplied 
by this firm has acquired 
a deservedly high repu 
tation in India, especi- 
all}^ as the management 
has been successful m 
promoting the sale of the 
pure high-class Scotch 
whiskies produced b5^ the 
famous distilling firm of 
James Buchanan & Co , 

Ltd These brands, knewn 
as the "House of Com- 
mons’’ whiskies, from the 
fact of James Buchanan 
& Co,, ltd, being sup- 
pliers to the House of 
Parliament, have come 
into very extended use in 
India, the most popular 
being “Black and White ’’ 

The supply of pure reli- 
able spirits is a matter of 
tfie first importance in a country 
such as India where the climate will 


not pci nut of Ihc “^afe consiimpfion 
of any but high-tl iss liquors such as 



Ml UlMlIIMIs 

supplied 1)3 Mes'-rs Ilcrlicit, P>rrott 
Co The "House of Coinmoiis ’’ 


flic fact fiiaf (he"Royal Household 
Blend’’ of tins brand was the only 
whul3' supplied on lioard the SS 
<?/)/( ir diiiiiig the tour of H R If the 
Piiiici of W ail s tliroagh the Austra- 
lian Commo'iwc iltli, .tiso during his 
iccent toui thiough India and 
Burma M* ssr^ Herbert Parrott 
(w) hise added a retail to tiled 
whohs.ile hreiisc and are prcjiaied to 
supph wii's, spirits, tke , 1)3 the 
boltli IS well as b\ the do/cn or case 
Mr W H Humphries the present 
pi opnt tor, IS a natn e of Cantcrbur3 , 
Eughnd , he leccuod his education 
at the well-known Siiriev Count3 
School C ranleigh, and Iv ing’sCollege, 
Cantirbiin, previous to which he 
was for three \ 0,11 s a Chorister in the 
famou- Canteihiirv Cathedral Choir 
Ml lluiu])hries came out to India 
in the vtar 1874 and w is foi ajicriod 
of some eighteen months m the ser- 
vice of the Militari Department, 

C ilciitta and ifterwards joined the 
East Indian Railwav Conipan3 He 
i'- a iiKiube’i of the W me, Beer and 
Spiiit Association, and his knowl- 
edge as a wine and spirit merchant 



Messts Hcrbprt, PvrrOit &. Co’s Picmisis, Cvlcuti v 

whiskies are of particular value and is thorough, and the film is progress 
their quality may be gauged from mg under liis management 
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The PEI IC and BRITISH 
EMPIRE life OFUCE (e til 
hsl ed 1797) On inallj fo nd d 0 er 
a centu y a 0 as 1 he P lica t!i s 
office enjoys th d tinction of btii 
the oldest purely I if Office J tl e 
> 0 Id estihlisl ed on joint s ock p in 
c pies Its Head Offi e i jn L bard 
Sjreet London and 1 0 e of the 
most noted nd ancie t build g m 
tb t C ty For a considerabl t e 
the Company conducted its b s ness 
under its 0 i al de n tio but 111 
19 3 Its ane tas thin ed fri 1 the 
Pci can to tl at of the Pelic n and 
B t sh Empi e the bu mess of the 
British F npire Mutual I ife ^ssunnee 
Company! 1 av been fused ith th t 
of the or mal Company in that year 


bus ness Iher Head Office s at 
No I Dilhousie Squa c Calcutta 
and I ranc) es has 1 een established in 
Bombay K r cl Rangoo Mad a 
C lomlio I e n and Sm apo e \ 
Loc I Boa d of D r cto 5 const tl g of 
Messrs c \\ Pol y M C Oral am 
a d P Mould direct ope tions i 
I dia the chief eaecut »e oflictr 
be Mr 1 \ C Ihonas t 1 \ 

The ad ce of sud expe enced men 
m I dan affa s as lod Geo ge 
Hamilton a d S r Jol 1 Cor t is of 
much ad mia e to tl Coinj any «n 
the d ect on of its o|)er tions 1 1 tl c 
F ast and tluou h the medium of the 
Hone Boar) this is at rays nail hie 
ri e Company is largely repre ented 
in Canada the head offic for the 



Pe koBthe L 


The comb nat on has es Ited m 
greatly st en then the pos ti n of 
th Company and t has become one 
of the f t ma nitude i th F nds 
amo nl ^tooer;!C5o ostelin^, 
a d an nnual incom of ^600 000 

The affii rs of tl e Con piny are 
under the co t ol of a st 0 g and 
mflnenti I Boa d f ly ectors it 
Horae Amon st them the names of 
Vis ount Ha pdet 1 0 d Ai bury 
Lo d ( eorge Hamilto a d S c John 

0 rst ppear and testify to th 1 h 
standing of the Co ipi y hil t the 
ge e al man gen ent 1 conducted bv 
M G H Ryan f i a 

In India a d the East the Company 

1 an ct a large and mcreas g 


Dominion being in Mont e I ihcre 
the e IS a local Boa d of D rectors 
B and es hav also been establish d 
i ost ol tl c p nopal tow m the 
Domi ion Oi mg to the strength 
of tie sahiation of the Caind tn 
I abilities CO ipa ed \ iih the othr 
oflic I a isact n bus ness there the 
Comj 1 y api cals st ongly t those 
ho r ghtjy cons der il e q csl on of 
se ir ty the most in port nt fo imes 
tl alio he elTe t ng an Assu an c 
ri ma e tent of the Company s 
air 1 5 m Canada s the hands of 
Ml \ McD ugald 
Du 1 g Its esiste ce the Office has 
yaid away 1 clai s tl e 1 rge sum 
of th teen m 11 on pou ds and that 


the affa rs of the Company are upon a 
so nd f nancial basis is sho \n by the 
fictl!at//J« az thl/ePeso lesttceed 
ih(i L f> lifies ht I res niofoier 
one tuition pou ids sterliw^ High 
bonuses hate been declared in the past 
and on the last occis on p ofits t 
the rate of ;£t 1 r / per ann rnwere 
d stributed amongst the Policy 1 olders 
entitled to participate U th the 
assured position of the Company and 
Its sound tl ugh liberal n ethod of 
business alolicy ilh this office can 
truly be described as a g It edged 
security and a profitable mtestn ent 


THE PEKI\SULAR & ORIEN 
TAI "'TEAM \A\IGATION Com 
panv This world famous Company 
commence 1 its regular cjrcer m the 
jear 1^37 and for the first three 
jtars of its existence confined its 
operations to European waters — 
runnin Mail packet from London 
to Ltsl on and C ibnltar at fir t and 
sub equently to ^lalta and Alevan 
dna urd r contract with the Bnti h 
Gotemment The dcyelopment 
which placed the Company ssteamers 
m the position of the 1 ading line to 
the East came tn 1840 when if 
was in orponted by Royal Charter 
under Us present style and title 
tie oljfct being to establish com 
munication with India and the Far 
East 111 the year J84 the P &. 
OSS Hvidostti) 0! r8oo tons 
and soo H P started on her epo h 
making \ ya^ to th Fast luthe 
Caj of food Hope The rise of 
th lino to imjortance was then 
rajiid other steamers of the Com 
panv followed in the wake of the 
pioneer and m two years they had 
c tabhshed a re ular 'lail Ser\ice 
from England to Ale andna thence 
o\e land to Suez and from Suez 
loCctlon Madras Calcutta Saga 
nort Hon^kon and Shan liai Thi 
aiiance nece sitated the e tablish 
ment at enoniious expense and 
under great difficulti of coaling 
station docks store estaLli hments 
en route and at certain station even 
fre h water sujiplics had to be provid 
ed for The Overland route despite 
the arducti nature of the journey 
between Alexanlna and ““U z over 
part of which from Cairo to buez 
aP merchandise had to be cain d 
by caravans was worked with re 
markable success and the value 
of th trade in c rtam years at 
tamed the immens total of forty 
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millions sterling In 1852 qu.mi 
communication \\itli Aiistr.ili i was 
established by the Coni[>uiv, bj 
means of a branch fine from Singa- 
pore, and in 1S54 the Ilonoiirablt 
East India Conijiain ’s Sue/-Ilonil) i\ 
Sen ice Mas handed o\cr to the P \ 
O From that date the Conipiru 
ha\c retained md cvpaiided, in u 
cordance with public ricpiuenients 
the British Mail sen ices throiighniit 
the East, under a senes of Mail 
Contracts, whieh one\er\ occasion 
ha\c passed through the ordialof 
public tender In iSGq and the sue 
ccedmg \cars the conditions of tradi 
were entireh rc\ olutiom/cd b\ the 
opening of the Sue/ Canal mIucIi 
sMcnt awaj the ncctssit\ of the 
Oeerland route, and the Inns of 
comiminicatiori 
which the Com 


not till 1888 that the acrtleratid 
Mai's, sent Brindisi, wi>r( al- 
lowed to go by tin f inal in throiigli 
steamers — aron<<--sion whifh rosf 
the Complin nearl\ /^loo.ooo in tin ir 
\» irh subsid\ This < los. d the Com 
pain’s (omuction with lh» 0\ii 
land roult , from this tune 0.1 
wards tin oi)ir4itioiis of the P A. 
O , as it lets joint to be famiharlv 
e died, h iM btin tarind on with 
imfuling <^U(«tsw .iiui till Last has 
licen toxtrtd with .1 eritibh m t- 
work of their I ims. strvid Iw largi 
fast and roinfortabh stt um rs with 
unfading rnnilinte 1 he streuts 
which the P A. () lii\e pi rforim d 
Iiui Ihcii mort th>nt\p'ettd from 
prie.ite { nterjirist 1 In \ haeelHtn 
of nation d importanei ‘smet the 


another guarantee of the rstetm in 
which tin nnfaiiipg ngularitj of 
its serv iri s IS held 'lh( Comjiany’s 
I I( ( t to da\ consists of steamers of 
a tonn igc of oetr 4)00 000 tons, .and 
tin original cost of thes< ships has 
.inioiinled to AS,7 oo,ooo I he jiro- 
gres in shiphudding in.aa be gaug- 
ed b\ a rominrison of 'their fir^t 
sti.imir, til' t! tUtdi/; fnautt, of 
'’oA tons with tilt magniheent 
stcanursof the class of 

10 500 tons 

Ml rinNK Rirciui:, Snper- 
intfiident, P A O S N Companj', 
P/oinba\ Mr Ritchie has liccn 
coiiii' rttd w itli the Coinpana since 
till \<ar 1870 lb has sereod in 
the I ondon ofiice and afterwards 
in Italy, China, 
Straits' '^eltlc 


pain had built 
up and mam 
t.amed for tlurtj 
vearb w ere o f 
ncccssitj' abol- 
ished by the 
facilities of a 
through sere ice 
The introduction 
of compound 
engines for mer- 
cantile steam 
ships at the same 
time altered an- 
otliei of the con- 
ditions of CMSt- 
ence, and the P , , - ' - 
A. O Company 
w'cre therefore 
face to f, ace with ’ 
an emergency 
which they met 
with character- 
istic enterprise A new service 
had to be organized and a new’ fleet 
procured wath the utmost despatch , 
nevertheless it w as five years 
before the Company could con 
solidate their new position The> 
were hampered by the action of 
the Postal luthontics, w’ho for a 
long time objected to the substitu- 
tion of the Canal for the Overland 
Route for the conveyance of the 
Mails, except at a material conces- 
sion of contract rates which placed 
a heavy burden on the Company at 
a time when they were incurring 
such enormous expenses A com- 
promise was at last effected by 
which heavy Mails were allowed to 
pass through the Canal, but it was 
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opening of the C.inal and the es- 
tablishment of nianj' hn'’S of steam- 
ships It has been suggested that 
the existence of a regularly sub- 
sidized Mail Line is of less imjiort- 
ancctlian formcrlj', but the question 
has never been seriousl}' raised and it 
IS generallv recognised that the Im- 
jierial and Commercial interests in- 
volved arc of such magnitude as 
to put the idea of casual or haji- 
liazard service outside the sjihrre 
of practical politics The P A. O 
with its vast fleet of reliable, well- 
found, splendidly manned and offi- 
cered steamers, offers too great secur- 
ity for regu]ant3' and speed for its 
position to be questioned The ex- 
tent of its Passenger business is 


meats Austra- 
lian Colonies 
and Calcutta 
He has occupied 
the position of 
Superintendent 
at Boinhaj, the 
I Companj ’s most 

I miport.irit office 

y'A in India, for fi\c 

l\ ^ \eir-, The cs- 

X.S , tabhs'iment of 

the Companj’ rt 
Bonibaj’ in- 
” eludes a large 

- dockjard of 

' n\cr 20 acres at 
Mazagon with 
extcnsie c repair- 
ing shops, ma- 
rine and purser’s 
stores, stocks of 
coal and a dry 
dock, all giMiig daily employment 
to a largo number of hands A 
large flotilla of passenger tenders, 
launches, lighters, etc , is <ilso main 
tamed m connection w ith the a anous 
sere ices Mr Ritchic, the present 
SujK'rmtendent, also holds the 
jHisition of Member of the Bombav 
Port Trustees and of the Committee 
of the Botnbaj Chamber of Com- 
merce and takes a great interest in 
all commercial matters 

Mr R A A TENKINS, till rc- 
centlv Acting Superintendent, P & 
0 S N Co Calcutta, has been con- 
nected w’lth this Company since 1882 
He Ecra’ed m the London Offices for 
some years and came out m the service 



of the Conipan} to Bombaj m 
iS^ where he remained until trans 
f rretl to Calcutta m 1901 

Mr Jenkins is Xgent for the 
Mann In urance Co of London 
He IS a Member of th Ben il 
Chamberof Comm rceanda Member 
of th Shipping Sub-Co nmittce of 
tjiat bod\ Hci al a on the Com 
mittees of the Pr'sidcncj General 
Hospital an! Hospital Nurses Insti 
tution, rcprcsentin the Liners Con 
fcrencc and wa for a tune on tin. 
Committee of the Sailor Home 

Mr BOMWJl Dl\SH\\\ 
PFTIT of Bomba\ i the onh sur 
\mn on of the lat Sir Dinshaw 
Petit )i i j atriot | hilanthro] 1 t 
and pioneer of the mill industrt 
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The late Sir Dinshaw the first Bar 
onct was known as the Indian P a 
bod> owing to his wise and munifi 
cent chanties which amounted to 
nearly thirty lakhs of ruj ees and 
Mr Bomanp who is now the rccog 
nued head of tl e gnat Petit famih 
zealously follows in the footsteps of 
his father Besides being one of the 
foremost and most respected of the 
Parsee community Mr Bomanji is a 
reprcsenlatiNC citizen of India lia\ 
mg largely contril uted to the com 
mcrcial industrial and mercantile 
development of the country botli 
as a mill owner of wide experience 
and a sound man of businc s 
Mr Bomanji was born in 1859 
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and was educated at St Xavier s 
College Bombay \ftcr he passed 
his I C \ Laamination the ] re 
mature death of his cider brother 
^Ir Cowasjee put an tnd to his 
sciiool Ilf as It was now necessary 
for liim to )om his father s firm 
and assist him in his colo sal un 
dertaking Though scholastic cdu 
cation was thus cut short his 
education as a merchant and bu 1 
ness man went on tmd r the wi c 
guuUncc of Sir Dinsliaw (or uj 
wards of a quarter of a century 
with the r ult that he acquired 
comm rcial knowlrdg of a rare 
and high order Mr llaminjii an 
capert at figur s and 1 ears the 
re| uta*ion of Ining a shr wtI 
ftnanci r Hi grtat experience 
in mill manag menl lul him in 
the front rank among tli mcrrhanl 
of the On ntal Manchcslcf \s 
senior t artner in the hou c of D 
M I tit ^ Co he has chief 

managerial iijverMsion of tin Man 
ockjee 1 tit Dinshaw I tit Bom 
an)i I etit and 1 ramii I tit Mills 
and also iiniil reeentU of the \ic 
tona Mills and the ^iilhcrn Mali 
ratha Pressing and Gmmng Co He 
IS also emor partnir of the firm of 
'fxsr B l> Ktit Sons ^ Co 
und r wlioveagencv is the manag 
menl of the nm|x*ror rdward Mill 
and the I ft s and Cms of the 
f odaviry \allty Pari ham and 
Oonui ( inning and I res mg Com 
panie I I Ihemagnitiidv of hi 
Interest m the mill industry may 
lie I arth realized from the fact 
tint under his control art 00000 
j mdic 5000 looms loom work 
peo{Ic drawing a lakh and a half 
of rupees salary monthly while 
engines of 10500 horsepower arc 
employed in the monthly produc 
tionof 500 000 ixnind of yarn and 
1 350 000 pound of cloth All this 
IS m addition to hosiery dyeing 
\ res mg ginning and mechanical 
factories 

The work by which Mr Bomanji 
has contnbuted toward the dc 
velojment of Bombay s trade is 
vartul and yoluminous He is a 
member of the Bombay Chamber 
of Commerce and of the Bombay 
Mill Owners \ssociation of whicn 
latter body Ivc was President m 
X903 He established in 1892 the 
Bombay Cotton Exchange Co Ld 
in order to safeguard the interests 
of the native cotton trade of Bom 
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bay He also started the Bombay 
Fire Insurance Co Ld He has 
liecn a Director of the Bank of Bom 
bay for the last ten years and was 
aniwmted its President in 1903 
Mr Bomanji al 0 hold a scat on the 
directorate of all the mills under 
the Ictits of winch he is also the 
Chairman ti the Manockji Petit 
grouji the Emperor Edward and the 
I ramji I tlt^^llls and is also Chair 
man of the Directors of the Textile 
Manufacturing Co Ld and the 
Bombay Dyeing Co Ld He is 
al 0 a Director of the Jubilee ^lanu 
facturing Co Ld 
Mr Bomanji s more purely pub 
he work should novy be recorded 
In 1899 he was nominated a Mem 
l>er of the Bombay Lcgislatuc 
Council and in 1901 was appointed 
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a Government Representative on 
the Board of the City Improvement 
Trust a po ition which he resigned 
in 1905 owing to ill health He is a 
justice of the Peace a Delegate of 
the 1 arscc Chief Matrimonial Court 
a Trustee of tlie 1 arscc lanchayat 
funds and a prominent and useful 
member of almost all the important 
institutions of the city charitable 
literary or religious He repre 
sents the AIill Owners Association on 
the Board of the Nictona Jubilee 
Technical Institute and holds a 
scat on the Committees of the Sir 
jamsetjee jeejeebhoy Parsee Ben 
cvolcnt Institute the Sir Dinshaw 
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Mancckjt’c Potit Ci\ mii.isiuin (Ik 
laiimttjoc Niisvirwaiiji e I’ltit T ir 
SOP Orphanage, till S(hi((\ fm aim 
iioratim,' (In (.ondition of poor /<> 
roastiians in iVrsta, tin Smntv for 
the suppl\ of iliiap ami suiitin 
residentis to /oro istn ms, tin 
\ ictona 'Moinonal "sihool for tlu 
Blind, (he Coimtiss of Dnfn nii 
Fund, the Sir Dinsliau MaiuiKjii 
Petit (first Baronet) C hanti Fniids, 
the l^oinaiiji Diiish i\\ Petit Mali i 
hleshwar Iibrari, and i host of 
otiicr institutions whuh ill him lit 
h\ Mr Boin mji’s t\jHriimt and 
knowledet lo worl s of thirit\ 
and pnhlie' ii(iht\, Mr Bom mji is 
a liberal emr ami to iiistilutioiis 
whose accounts .in pnblii propirt\ 
lie IS know n to ha\ t tji\ i ii o\ i r four 
lakhs of ruptts fn i<io{ hi cstib 
Jished the maftnifin nt librirt md 
public hall .It Mahabli siiwar, md 
the most recent of his larftu {tifts 
IS a contribution of i l.ikh ol rn|i( < s 
towards the I ondon ‘school of I lopi 
eial Medieine, in conmetion with 
which a stparati Iniililnn; bi irim,’ 
his name has beinirveted 

Mr Bomaii)! h.is thru sons, who 
arc all partners m the lirm of Mi ssfs 
B D Petit, Sons s\. Co In sides i uli 
conducfmg- m mdeiKiident biismiss 
m his own name I hi eldest, Mr 
Jehangir, is a liistiee of the 1 \ iii 
.an Ilonorare Magistrate i Mi m- 
ber of thclioinbu Miimcijid Cor 
poration .uul a Delegate of the Pai- 
see Chief M itrmioni d Court 1 he 
second son Mr Dhiinjibho\ , is dso 
a merchant and a justice of tin 
Peace, and the third sou Mr Phi- 
ro/shaw has recenth started Ins 
own house of business 

Mr JEHANGIR R 0 M\N 1 EB 
PEin, Bombay Mr Jehangir 
Bom.anjee Petit is a grandson of the 
late Sir Dinshaw Mnneckjec Petit, 
IJaff,, and the eldest son of tlie 
Hon Mr Bomanjee Dinshaw Petit of 
Bomba) 

Mr Jehangir was born in the ye.ar 
1879 He received a sound and 
hbeial education at tne well known 
Jesuit Institution of that City, the 
St Xavier’s College, which he left 
early in 1897 and subsequently fol 
lowed mercantile pursuits Young 
Mr Jehangir soon started a firm of 
Ins own, entitled Jehangir B Petit 
& Co, and m 1S9S, we find him 
one of the leading meicbants at 
Bomba y, trading extensively in 


all rlt'H of tooils With sticral 
lir.imliLs of Ins own m i.inoiis plans 
and liaimg rtosc np-ui i luimlri.d loii 
iicitioii 111 ilifii nut p Ills O' lilt world 
lilt film I* now doing busim** on ,a 
gig intir St lit wilh .1 toi il turn on 1 of 
a coupli of troit of mp i' p r )t ir, 
hnint dll ir prim i(mI IniMius. divnittl 
into four tMtiisnt Dip irtniLiil , r/r, 
Impoit, I sport, Insinnnt md ( oiton 
1 hi) lifgtl) itnjiort pit rt ,'ooth of all 
rla'sts, luitab, lianb ait, MU’ ir, 
m lit lit', pufiinitrv, tml and 'imdnts, 
iiul an lit u> tsporttis of lotion 
uni fill ( oil, loinm md immuirt 
III paiiK III It M I III to ht thtir spti nhlj, 
as m tlif't brain hts of bu'iiitss 
thti (in ups out of tht fonmosi 
jil lets among iht iiitn intili fiims of 
Boiobu lot) .in tilt ‘ok .iginls 
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for several well-known ai d first chss 
qu.alititsof Bengal coal, and make tlitir 
own purchases of cotton in various 
important cotton growing disliicts of 
India, whtrt they have their own 
agencies their total annual sales foi 
the former going consider, ah!) over 
a hundred thousand tons, and for the 
lattei a good deal ovci the saint 
luimher of baits So fast is ibcir 
trade in coal expanding tliat llitj have 
frequent!) to ch iiltr laige steamers to 
meet their mcre.asing demands In 
insurance, they icprcsent several first 
class English Companies, and in this 
branch also, as in coal .and cotton, 
their business stands quite m the bout 
rank, their total aiimi.al premiums 


imounlmg lo lOiiMdcrablj over three 

) d In of riqjic: 

Mr Jehangir is iKo ,i patiner m Ins 
fitlier s firm, Messrs B D I’etil, Sons 
<V Co, ami .IS stir 'I, r the .igcnt of 
sevtr.il inijiorlant and flourishing con 
lerm wlinh form the source of bread 
to stver.tl ihousand'- of oper.itives 

1 litse ire — 

( apitil 
Rs 

1 lie I riipefor I dward Sjig 
\ Mfg Co, I td (Bomba)) 10 lakhs 
1 nt fiodaver) \.alle» Gg iV 
Pg C o , 1 td (Jahn) 1 lalli 
I In Parbh mi f>g A Pg 
f o . 1 td (f'arbham) i „ 

I he Gomri (jg A. Pg Co , 
f r| (f)omri,l r „ 

\s i niertlimt and mill agent, 
Mr Jehangir has done rmnli to 
iilv inci the interests of the various 
mtrcanltk cornimmiiits of Uomha) 
Ht IS one of the most .active and con 
vjiiruous members of the Bomba) 

( liambtr of Conirncrre, of the Bomba) 
Mill Owners’ \ssociation, and of the 
Bonihi) 1 ire Insut.mcc Agents’ \sso 
nation Hi has a scat on the Boards 
of Direitors of the 1 mperor I dward 
Spg and Mfg Co , 1 td , the Godaver) 

\ alli i (<g and r’g Co , I td , the 
P.irhhani Gg and I’g Co , Ltd , the 
Bomha) Cotton J \clnngc Co, Ltd , 
the Kaiser 1 Mind (>o!d Mining Co, 

I td anti the Bomha) W lute Lead 
Development ('o , J-til 

Mr ielnngir is a man of the world, 
and a shrewd, fir seeing, competent 
Inisiness man Me possesses a thor- 
owch i now ledge of the working of 
spmmng md weaving mills, and his 
opinion IS ihtrtfore rcadilj sought on 
mercantile questions Mr Jehangir, 
notwithstanding the l.abour and time 
devoted to commercial matters, t.akcs a 
hvel) interest m all public aff.airs, 
which he has done much to promote 
He has had a brilliant public career, 
w liich commenced at a very early 
age, when he was m ins teens While 
yet at College, he look a very inlel 
ligcnt p.ait in a controversv that was 
at tint time engaging the attention of 
his communU), “ Ihe Baj-Rojgar 
Question ” He wrote on that question 
in the papers , md in spite of strong 
opposition, fearlessly expressed his 
opinion in the Boml'a} Gaztlk In 
1900 be started and conducted with 
great success an origm.al scheme -af 
Ins own for the relief of tlie famine 
stricken He started Ins memorable 
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Two Antii Famine Tu 1 on the 
prmc pie of the Snow Bill Sjste i 
and ollected nnd distributed over 
Rs 30000 m 1 nnnner \hich drew 
much pnise for him from the Ind an 
Press He also pi jed a proninent 
part in 0 gamzing and e tablishmg the 
Bombay Rate Payers Assoc tion 
the Zoroastrian \ssocntion {which 1 
a society for the purpose of keeping 
a watchful eye on the nterests of the 
Parsee comininity) the Society for 
the Propagation of Peligious Ed 1 
cation among the Zoroasirians and 
has very rece tly put fo ard a scheme 
for the est hlishment of a larsee 
General Hospital \s a Mun cipal 
Councillor Mr Jehangir 1 as rendered 
consp cuous service ben g a fluent 
and impressive speaker a zealous and 
capable orker ith an independent 
and fearless disposition and always 
accustomed to call a spade *t spade 
Mr Jehangir is known as a friend of 
the poor the defe der of the op 
pressed and a te tor to t1 e oppressor 
He belongs to the | rogre stve class 
and s alvays to the front m ad oc t 
1 g and supporting all measure of 
well thought out reform and advance 
ment but he does not believe m 1 cad 
long and rapid m vements a d is 
certainly no ad oente of the breaking 
up of old and repute I institutions with 
out the most careful patient and elab 
orate enqii ties Owi g to his many 
qual t esofheidandheart Mr Jehangir 
occup e a p ominent pos tio as one 
of the lead g citi ens of Bombay 
a d there is h rdly a publ c movement 
of any impo ta ce er formed in the 
city in which Mr Jeh ngir is n I 
called upon to play a conspicuous part 
Mr Jehang t is well knov n as a 
public lecture and has tl e reputation 
ofhavi g a facile pen He sin charge 
of the Ed tonal column of several 
Ind an papers and also occasio ally 
cont ibutes to the pape s in his own 
name on Pol t cal Soc al and Eco 
nomic questions He is the author of 
a number of interesting books and 
leaflets on metaphys c I and sc entific 
subjects wh ch are among h s pet 
tudies wr tten in an easy and ivid 
style n E glish and French 0 er 
both of which langu e Mr Jeha gir 
possesses a remarkable facility 
Besid s be ng a most ente pns g 
and successful Merchant and Mill 
Agent Mr Jeha gi is a Justice of the 
Peace fo the Town a d Island of 
Bombay a Special Juror an Honorary 
Pre dency Magist ate a Freem on 


a Member of the Bombay Municipal 
Corporati n a d a Dele ate of the 
Parsee Chief Matnmomal Court He 
s the Patron of the Akalkote \gri 
cultural Syndicate the \ ce President 
of the Bombay Shortliand M riters 
Association andtheHon rarySecretary 
for the \ icloria Memorial School for 
the Bt nd v I ich owes its inception 
and development to his intelligent and 
energetic exert ons 

Mr Jehangir IS also connected with 
a number of charitable religious and 
other benevolent institutions all of 
which reap the unstinted advantage of 
hia education ex| erience and shrewd 
business talents He is on the Com 
mittees of ( ) the Zoroastrian Associ 
ation ( ) ihe Society for Giving 
Religious Education to Zoroastrian 
Cbiblren (3) the Bombay Rale 
I ayes \ssociation (4) the Society for 
the 1 rcveniion of Ctuelty to \nimals 
and the I.ady Sakerbai 1 ) nsl an letit 
Hospital for \nimal$ (5) tl e Bombay 
Native General I ibrary (6) the S r 
Coi asjee Jehangir Khetwadi Girls 
School (7) the ^lCtotla ^Ieroorlal 
School for the DImd (8) the Sir 
Dinshanr Petit Kandawalla Mohlla 
Library (9) the Hindu Gayan Samaj 
(to) the Bombay 1 residency Asso 
ciation (tl) the Cercie Littc a tc 
Ilihliothcque Dinsha ? tit (izjthe 
Society for E ducaling Zoroastrian Girls 
(13) the Dadabhoy No rojec Poor 
Boys Seminary (14) theSt \aviei8 
C Uegc Assoc ation (t5)lheSt Johns 
Ambulance \ssociation (t6) the New 
Bombay Cycling Club ( 1 7) Ihe Gatha 
Society (18) the Stud nts 1 rother 
hood (i9)tl e Bombay Buissoo Society 
and Institution and is the Honor 
ary Auditor of the Sir Janisetjee 
Jeejeebboy Parsee Benevolent 
Institution 

Mr Jehang r gives freely to desetv 
ing objects and in this respect he 
follows in the footsteps of his distin 
gu shed f ther and grandfather He 
has contrib ted so far a sum of half a 
laki of rupees to the establishment of 
1 brarie schools hospitals dispensaries 
and to cliaiitable objects generally 

Mr WII LIAM HCAl H 
PHELPS jp a Mu icipal Com 
missioner for Calcutta was born al 
Hucknall near Nottingham m 1855 
He received his education m England 
and came out to 1 dia in 1880 He 
has s nee the been connected with 
the well known firm of Messrs Phelps 
^ Co and is now the enior p rtner 
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in Ind 1 Mr PhelpS for some time 
has actively associated himself with 
the Municipal life of the city He 
has served on several Corporation 
Committees \s a Member of the 
Hackney Carriage Committee Mr 
Phelps took an active part m the 
crusade against the notoriously bad 
carnage se vice of Calcutta The 
vigorous policy adopted was respon 
sible for a most welcome improvement 
He has acted on the Markets a d 
numerous other Con mittees and the 
General Committee of the Corporation 
\II matters connected with the ad 
vancement of Calcutta as a modern 
city have clamed and received 
Phelps support He has recently 
formulated a proposal that has 
received influential support for the 
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building of a Town Hall that should 
serve as the real centre of civic life 
in 1 eu of the present obsolete Town 
Hall He proposed that the building 
should include a Municipal Theatre 
and i every respect fulfil the ntellec 
lual and entertainment requirements 
of a great city to be e ected near 
the New Munic pal Offices in Corpo 
ration Street Naturally Mr Phelps 
p oposal excited a v arm controversy 
but generally public opm on is in 
favour of a reform that would so 
materially benefit the city and possibly 
prove a source of income to the 
Municipality Calcutta 1 cks to some 
extent the type of business man 1 ke 
Mr Phelps who 1$ will ng to devote 
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his time and ability to the welfare of 
the city Since iSSS he has almost 
continuously repiesented the 'liades 
Association on the Municipal Council 
and IS now a Mimber of the General 
Committee He has been connected 
with the Cathedral Choir since 18S3, 
and an Honorary Presidency Mngis 
trate since 1890 

Messrs CHARLES PHILLI- 
MORE (1 Co , Ltd , Army' Ccntrac- 
tors, Bombay This is an English 
Company with registered offices in 
London at 136-14S, Tooley Sticet 
With a Board of Directors The 
Chairman of the Company is Jlr 
W 0 Kennett, who is also Chau 
man of Messrs Richard Dickesun 
& Co , Ltd 

The Company is largely interest- 
ed in canteen and grocery^ supplier 
to the British Army' and carried 
through large contracts at the 
Delhi Durbar successfulh A 
branch is established at Pcrini 
Island in the Red Sea, w'hich 
'■upphes practically' all ships of the 
British Navy on their outward and 
homeward voyages 

The Head Indian Office is at 
Elpmnstone Circle, Bombay, and 
the godown opposite the Prince’s 
Dock There are several branches 
throughout India, the chief ones 
being at Karachi, Calcutta, Secun- 
derabad, Aden, Meerut, and ISIadras 
where stores of practically ever\ 
requisite for Regimental Institute*; 
are supplied 

The Managing Director in India 
is Mr F Norton Giles 

Messrs PI ACE, SIDDONS and 
GOUGH, Bill and Stock Brokers 
No I, Commercial Buildings, Cal- 
cutta The firm was originally es 
tablished in the year 1878 undei 
the style of Place and Siddons, 
for the purpose of carrying on busi- 
ness m stocks and shares, which 
forms the principal part of its 
undertaking to the present day 
In the y'ear 1888, Mr George 
Gough joined the firm as partner, 
when the stj'le was changed by 
the inclusion of his name An- 
other partner was admitted in the 
year i8gi, in the person of Mr T 
B G Overend Mr Guy Shorrock 
was 1 taken into partnership in 
July 1903, Mr H J Place retired 
m 1895, and Mr George Gough 
in 1902 The present partners are 


Mess IS Siddons, Overend and 
Shorrock 

Mr FREDERICK LEWIS 
BRANDON SIDDONS, Senior 
Partner of the firm of Place, Siddons 
and Gough, was born 111 tlie y'ear 
1851, and IS the son of the late Mr 
F G Siddons He started business 
on Ills own account as a stock and 
share broker m 1870 in Calcutta, 
and amalgamated his busmens 
with that of Mr Place m 1878, 
foiming the nucleus of the present 
firm of Place, Siddons and Gough 
Mr Siddons is on the Board of 
Directors of several jute, paper, 
coal and tea Companies He is a 
member of the Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce, and memlier of flie 
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Financial Sub Committee 0/ that 
body, and also a member of the 
Royal Exchange and Committee 

Mr THOMAS BROWNE GRAY 
OVEREND, partner m the fi’-m of 
Place, Siddons and Gough, stock 
brokers, was born m the year 1855, 
at Dublin (Ireland) He came to 
Calcutta in 1884, and m the year 
1891, joined the firm of Place, Sid- 
dons & Gough Mr Overend is a 
member of the Roy'al Exchange 
and Bengal Chamber of Commerce, 
and has acted on the Committee of 
the Royal Exchange, and on the 
Finance Snb-Committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce He is on 
the Board of Directors of several 


Companies in jute, tea and coal 
Mr Overend interests himself in 
l^Iasonry and is Past District Grand 
Senior Wai den of Bengal He has 
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passed the Chair m his ow'ii Lodge, 
besides a number of Chapters, and 
lias taken the 30“ 

Messrs POPPE, DEI lUS & Co , 
Jute Fabnc Brokers, Calcutta 
Established in the year 1875 by' 
Jlessrs Poppe and Delius, the 
partners carried on the business 
in conjunction for tw'enty'-three 
y'ears, till in 1S98 Mr Delius 
retired, and tw'o y'ears later Mr 
Poppe follow'ed, after handing 
ov'er the business to Mr Otto 
Hadenfeldt, who, in the follow’ing 
year, iqoi, w'as joined by Messrs 
Wm C Johnston and J M Turner 
The name of Messrs Poppe, Debus 
& Co IS a v'ery familiar one in 
Calcutta, as the firm have been so 
long and prominently associated 
with the great staple trade in 
jute fabrics They do a very large 
business in this line Mr Hadcn- 
feldt, the present Senior Partner, has 
had a long association with Indian 
trade He arrived in the coun- 
try in the year 1875 as a junior m 
the service of Messrs Hadenfeldt 
& Co , of which fii-m his brother is 
a partner In 12 years he had 
worked his way up m the firm till 
he was offered and accepted a 



partnership He remimed m this 
capacity wth Mes rs HadenfeWl 
& Co till iqOO nhen he tookoacr 
he bu mess of Hessr I oppe 


t! 
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Dehus &, Co which be m partner 
ship with Mcssr Johnston and 
turner now conducts 

M srs POSNER & CO Cotton 
Brokers and Merchants Messrs 
Posner &Co have been in business 
in Calcutta for some thirty >eats 
having been cstabl shed m the mid 
eventiesby Mr Juhus Posner who 
still remains as tte senior partner m 
the firm For some jears after thur 
establi hment they did a general 
mercantile business but for the past 
quarter of a century they have con 
fined their operation to produce 
broking attaining a leading jwsition 
particularly in the cotton hne in 
Calcutta They do a large bu me s 
for the local Mills and fo evport 
Messrs Posn r are taking an active 
part m improving the Indian cotton 
industry with the Lon Staple Syn 
dicate and they are Tepre>entative 
of the lead rg up country firms in 
placin'^ gin cotton on the market 
'Ir Posner has a very Ion ex 
penence in cotton and has resided 
in India nany years Mr Richard 
Schenk wis made partner rn the 
firn in 1897 He al o ha much 
experience having be n resident for 
years m the country and conn ct 
ed With Calcutta mercantile houses 
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Mr HENRY EDWARD EDLE 
STO\ PROCTER Chairman ot the 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce is a 
partner of Messrs KilUck Ni\on 
& Cq one of the oldest and most 
important firms in Bombay and 
vva born tnChr shite England in 
1S66 and educated at Birkenhead 
School IniSt Mr Procter joined 
the corresponding firm of Ircston 
\i\ond.Co Liverpool tsanin 
prentice Hecamc tolndiam i888 
and joined the Bombay hrm and 
has lieen connected with it ever 
ince a n nod of 17 year during 
which he passe I through the 
various dejxrtments and subsc 
QuentU became a partner 
Mr Procter 8 commercial activitv 
resnlteii in his 1 eing appointed 
Deputv Chairman of the Bombav 
Chamber of Commerce 1004 and 
igoj and Chairman 1906 and 
1907 facts which sjeak volumes in 
favour of his businc abilities and 
the trust he sf i 11 enjoy He 
IS the President of the Bombav i 
MCA and European young men 
have ever f< und in nim asy rn[ athis 
mg and true fnend Among a 
host of important yublic bodies 
which claim Mr Procter as their 
valuable and us i«I member mav 
he named th Mill Owners 
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Association of which he is a Com 
mittee member the Bombay Port 
Trust the St Georges Hospital 
Nursing As ociation the European 


and Eurasian Poor 
Bombay Tract and B 
and last but not least 
Branch of the British 
Bille Society of whic 
the Vice Presidents 

Mr HORMUbJEE 
lUDUMjEE JP of 
Messrs H D I udv 
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Merchants and Comm 
18 Bank Street Fort 
born m the year 18 
Deccan an\ re eived 
at the Poona High S 
acquiring a sound con 
ing Mr ludumjcecnt 
mercial w orld and four 
H D Pudumjec &. C 
in the year 188S wit 
object of rendering 
agents and represent 
Deccan Paper Mills 
Deccan Bank Ltd 
Cotton Mills at P 
Messrs John Hadd 
London Later on tl 
ascarnage builders im 
al merchants etc 
appear that its busm< 
ceilaneous nature 
industry and enterp 
with promptness desj 
fill resources a large cj 
secured by the firm 
Bombav but m othei 
Western Presidency t 
where the famdy of 
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well known In i8 j^cars it has 
attained a large measure of success 
As a carnage Iniilder, Mi Puclumjee 
has attained special distinction, 
having seemed hist class medals 
and prices at public exhibitions 
His eneigies and activities have 
also found an outlet m othei oi igmal 
woik of a useful desciiption, foi 
instance in the manufacture of 
blank C3dmdeis foi phonographs, in 
which he canies on a luciative 
tiade Ml Pudumjee also caiiies on 
business on a large scale in Walker’s 
Patent Boilci Vai nish and Encol Boil- 
ei Composition, used bj several w'oll- 
know'n nulls in Bombaj as well as u]i 
countrv The subject of this sketch 
comes iioin ahighl\ esteemed Paisec 
familv, settled for a numbei of jcais 
m the Deccan rajntal of the Bomlia\ 
Presidency His fathei who W'as 
honoured W'lth the laie distinction of 
the title of Saidai Khan Bahadur 
W'as a piominent membei of the 
Bombay aristociac3, having secured 
a seat in the Legislative Council of 
His Excellenc} the Goveinoi of 
Bomba}' Mr Pudumjee, Junioi 
himself is a rising man, and being 
j'oung m j'ears, has j'et jilenty of time 
before him to rise in honouis and 
distinctions like his w'orthy fathei 
He IS a Justice of the Peace for the 
Town and Island of Bombay 

The Hon’ble Sirdar NQWROJEE 
PUDUMJEE comes of a stock 
directly descended from the w'ell- 
know'n Paisee family of Godrej of 
Broach, who have been merchants 
from the time of the advent of the 
British in India In fact, the great 
grandfather of the present sub^ject 
Mr Sorabjee, was trading on a large 
scale in Surat in the early days of the 
last century, when, fixed by hopes of 
achieving greater success, he arrived 
m Bombay, whence his son Khan 
Bahadoor Pestonjee Sorabjee, re 
paired to Poona, the capital of the 
Deccan, about the time of the 
British settlement there He was 
fortunate enough to soon secure the 
large business of "the Government 
Mail Contract m days when railways 
were unknown and telegraphic 
communication undreamt of So 
satisf actorilyjivas the work done that 
the Government, in recognitioir of 
these valuable sei vices, granted the 
title ~of TCharriBahadoor (a unique 
honour m those days), \^ch was 
bestowed upon the grandfather and 


father of theHon’ble Siidai Nowro- 
jee Pudumjee, and accompanied bj' 
1 'Gold Medal ’ Ihcreaftci the head 
of the family, Khan Bahadooi 
Pudumjee Pestonjee, w'as also raised 
to flic lank and dignity of the 
coveted title of “Fust Class Siidai 
in the Deccan” Ilie Goieriiment 
has been contmuall}' jileased since 
to bestow this honour upon the 
successive heads of the f.imil}, 
the last recipient being the present 
subject of 0111 aiticle It is also 
woith\ of note that the Government 
hare been jilcased since 1S73 to 
iiomin.itc each successive membei to 
a scat III the ‘ Lcgislatne Council ’ 
a unique honour among the Parsec 
families m the Prcsidenc\ of Bom 
bar I he honoui of leading the 
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address on behalf of the citizens of 
Poona, rvhen His Gracious Majestj 
the King Emperor rvas touring m 
India, rvas conferred on the late 
Sirdar Khan Bahadoor Pudumjee 
Pestonjee, rvho had the further priv- 
ilege of presenting a beautiful neck- 
lace to His Majesty, from the hands 
of his grand daughter, Bai Heerabai 
The chanties of this family extend 
to over a lakh of rupees Norvrojee 
Pudumjee matriculated in the eaily 
sixties together rvith his brother, the 
late Sirdar Khan Bahadoor Dorabjee 
Pudumjee, and both the brothers 
rvere favourite pupils of the distin- 
guished ‘educationist,’ Sir Edrvin 
Arnold, K c r c , Sirdar Nowrojee 


was appointed an Examiner at the 
Bombay University Examination 
Both brothers W'ere not lacking in 
the commercial instincts so richly 
inherited from their ancestors, and 
some few' j'cars alter finishing their 
education and doing some travelling 
they betook themselves to giving an 
impetus to the ‘paper industry’ in 
this country With that object m 
view’ the}' started a mill called the 
“ Deccan Paper IMiIl ’ ’ in Poona, on 
a large scale, and the concern is work 
ing successfully under their manage 
ment Fired with the success of 
this ventuic, they added a cotton 
null utilizing the av'ailable steam 
power foi the purpose from the 
paper mill Still later an ice factory 
was added, and all three concerns 
aic working most satisfactorily at 
Muiidhw a near Poona These were, 
howev'er jirebminanes to business of 
a moie amliitious character En- 
couraged by former successes, the two 
lirothers started a 'bank ’ under 
the name and st5'Ie of the ‘ ‘ Deccan 
Bank” m 1893, and it has been 
conducted ev'er since with more than 
01 dinar}' success They have also 
taken iiji, on account of the bank, the 
‘ ' Gadag Cotton and Yarn Spinning 
Mill,” and that large concern,- after 
being considerably strengthened by 
large additions of new machinery, 
is now working most economically 
and successfully The Hon’ble 
Sirdar Nowrojee Pudumjee is the 
Chairman of the joint stock concerns 
with which he is connected 

After the death of his brother, 
the Sirdar Khan Bahadoor Dorabji 
Pudumjee, the mantle of the head 
of the family fell on Nowrojee 
Pudumjee ’s shoulders and in con- 
sequence he was created a First 
Class Sirdar of the Deccan Sirdar 
Nowrojee Pudumjee is a large land- 
ed proprietor in addition to being 
the promoter of the companies men- 
tioned The head of the Pudum- 
jee family has not only been known 
to be “loyal to Government,” but 
has also the confidence of the people 
of the Deccan Although fully oc- 
cupied W'lth various matters, the 
successiv'e heads of the family have 
nev'er -Stinted or grudged an} sac- 
rifice of time for public or muni- 
cipal duties The Hon’ble Sirdar 
Now'rojee Pudumjee is the Chair- 
man of the Managing Committee' of 
the City Municipality, Secretary of 
the “ Agn-Horticultural Society” 
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\ ice President of t!ie Pooni Khan 
Bahadoor Pestonjcc '^rabjec Dis 
pensarj and Hospital and taVe 
part m almost all public functi ins 
was accorded a seat m the Lepislativc 
Council in igof and hi 
nomination Gosernm nt was 

sery popular 

The DECCAN PAPER MILI S 
Companv Limited was floated 


cxcr since tlie contracts to suppls 
jKMier to most of the Covernment 
Offices m the Bomlm Prtsidencs 
ha\c remained in their hand 
Taking into consulcration the difli 
culties in the wav of the successful 
establishment of such an mdnstrv as 
paper making in l(omba> where the 
ncctssarj raw material crass and 
\ ood of the proper quihtv areonlj 
jviTtiallv procuralil great credit i 



in tfae)ear 1885 b> Mr Sowrojec 
Pudumjee in conjunction with his 
brother thcIatcSirdarKlun Bahadur 
Dorabjee Pudumjee These gentle 
men acting under the promjitmg of 
the Goiernments of India and Bom 
baj m the year i88z engaged m the 
projectof establishing a i aper mill m 
the Bombay Prc5idenc> where up to 
that time no suchindustrj had exist 
ed The Gosernment in consid ra 
tion of the impetus which such an 
establishment s ould gi\c to native 
industix and in the einploj ment of 
native labour had promised supjiort 
to the brothers Pudumjee in the 
enterprise if they would undertake 
it In view of the 1 romismt, outlook 

thus offered the brothers Pudumjee 
freelj gave their influence and r 
sources for the purpose of starting 
the new concern After prebmin 
anes a Companj was succes fully 
und r the name and stvie of 
^e Deccan Paper ^lills Compan 
The Government duly making good 
Its promises to the promoters placed 
contacts for the supply of paper m 

the hands of th nevvCompanv and 


due to iht C imj m\ m I its j r 
motor Mes rs ludunijc firth 
uniform quahtv < \ the nrticlc j m 
duced It tb mill Tlivj hiv 
gamed md d v.rvc the gtoil will 
ami esteem of tin puf jic ni largi 
vvhicli has shown it ff in tl e most 
practical man 
tier jiossiblc m 
the shape of 
continued pa 
tronage of th 
produce of tb 
mills Till 
Com) anv eni 
ploy omc5J 
rjicrativts at 
ti cir mills 
tlicm icl inery 
for winch was 
all brought 
from I ngland 
Ithasanomin 
al capital of 
5 laklis of ru 
pees m I 000 
shares of Rs 
5 ooeach The 
nulls arc situ 


at d It Mundwa iboutGmi! 
Poona 

The MUND\\A COT 
Mills This lomt stock < 
was the outcome of the c 
ment of the DcccanPaj tr Mil 
pany It licmg found that 
mill Ulonging to the last 
Companv there was i gre 
of spare jxiwer available fr 
jlint laid down therein 
thnuglit advisable to utilize 
to that cnl a factorv was 
with a capacity of aliou 
sj Indies for cotton SI inning pi 
This has Iwcn working succi 
an I IS a flourshmg concern un 
managcmint of M rs \( 
1 u liimjcc \ Co 

The \B TORI \ ICI I \C 
The founding of till concern 
NoWTojrc I udiimjic satisfied 
Stan (mg ant >1 llie mha 
of I >nna ly ; lacingwitlimtli 
o( all achcaj and alimlant 
if till mtich 11c did comi: 
which the ngnut ofthclnlia 
mer r iilcr a n ce itv of hi 
large ] art f the jio; ulatiou 
mcriy ici ha 1 to Ik sent by 
the wa\ from H mlm and ll 
jl\ wa canty while i nets 
iigU Tlic Ni torialc lacto 
fiilU ati fi s the want of 
ami tlic miglilx urh 0(1 Th 
cirn IV a j arincnlijj ) u ims 
fictJ r\ has a j rf hiring ci 
f tw ton daily w lci< 
fully taken iij 1 \ th j co 
1 ) na and it n ir n 
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The DECCAN BANK, Limited, 
was established as a Limited Com- 
pany m the j'ear 1893. having been 
floated by Messrs Dorabjee and 
NovTojee Pudumjee The office 
of the Company is situated at 
No 561, Bhawam Pctt, Poona 
The Bank has a Capital of 
Rs 2,50,000, and is the fiist institu- 
tion of its kind to be established 
in Poona and the IMofussil towns of 
the Bombay Presidenc}' From its 
commencement, the Bank has had a 
most successful caieer, transacting 
a great volume of business, and its 
prospenty may be gauged fiom tlie 
handsome dividencls which it has 
consistently paid since the first 
year of its establishment The 
Agents and Secietaries of the Dec- 
can Bank are Messrs Nowrojee 
Pudumjee & Co of Poona 

The GADAG COTTON AND 
YARN SPINNING MILLS This 
concern is named aftei the town of 
Gadag in the Dharwar District of 
the Southern Mahratta Country The 


mills have a capacity of about 1,800 
spindles and give employment to 
nearly 600 men The business is 
in the hands of the Deccan Bank 
under the able management of Mr 
Nowiojee Pudumjee 

Messrs B RlGOLD & BERG 
MANN, Merchants and Importers 
of English and Continental Manu- 
factures, Calcutta The Head 
Office of the firm is at 82 Bishops 
gate Street Within, London The 
Indian branches were established 
first at Bombay m the year 1879 


and at Calcutta m the following 
year The firm deals in woollen 
and cotton goods, in which they 
lepresent large Enghsli firms 
They also lepresent Goodlass 
Wall <S. Co, Liveipool, for paints 
and varnishes , W S Dunn A Co , 
New Yoik, for all kinds of jncturc 
mouldings, Messrs Stonej Bios, 
Lancastei.foi leather and ml cloths. 
Ml Gustav Boehm Offenbach, Ger- 
man}', foi soaps and jieifumer} 
They have also a very extensive 
connection with manufactureis on 
the Continent of Europe Besides 
the Bombav House the firm has a 
blanch at Delhi and agencies at 
Rawal Pinch, Cawnpoie, Karachi 
Amiitsar JIadras and sereral other 
tow'fs There aie also blanches 
at Singapore Penang, Shanghai 
and Hong-Kong By branches and 
agencies the fiim is thoroughly 
w'ell represented throughout the 
East and Far East The jiresent 
piopiictor IS Mr George Bcig 
mann, and Mr A M Stewart is 
Managei for Calcutta Mr Stew ait 
has been 
identified 
w' 1 1 h this 
line of busi- 
n e s s in 
India for 23 
3' e a 1 s He 
came to India 
in the year 
1883 to join 
the firm now’ 
k n 0 w' n as 
Stew'ait Mac 
kenzie & Co , 
having for 
meil}' seived 
in the London 
office of the 
same firm, 
k n o w' n in 
the Metrop 
oils as Stewait, Gent & Co 

Mr JAMES LOW REID, Su- 
perintendent and Manager, Hooghlj^ 
Docking and Engineering Company, 
Limited, Howrah, Calcutta, was 
born at Aibroath, Scotland, and 
educated m his native tow'n Being 
intended foi an engineering careei 
he was apprenticed at the Dens Iron 
Works Arbroath, with Messrs 
Alexander Shanks & Sons On the 
completion of his, indentures he ob- 
tained an appointment in the British 
India Steam Navigation Company’s 



service, and served the Company 
at sea for a number of 3'ears He 
resigned the Company’s service m 
the yeai 1892 and joined the firm 
of John King A Co , Engineers, Cal- 
cutta, as an Assistant Engineer 



Mr J\s L Reid 

Jlr Reid remained with this firm 
till the 3'ear 1901 w'hcn he resigned 
foi the purpose of taking uji his pres- 
ent apjiomtment W'ltli the Hooglil}' 
Docking and Engmeenng Company, 
Ltd The latter concern is a limited 
liabiht}' compan}', formed in the 
j^ear 1901 to acquiie and carr}' on the 
w'oi ks and business former!}' the pro- 
jierty of Mr H C IMulhck Since 
the conversion the business has made 
veiy rapid strides and from being 
in a small way when taken over, the 
works have grow'n to be capable of 
w'oik of the most formidable charac- 
ter, as was show’nw'hen the contract 
of rejiairmg the Zulu, one of the 
large steameis belonging to the 
Buckhall Steamship Company, w'as 
undertaken and successfully earned 
out Mr Reid is a member of the 
Institute of Engineers and Ship 
Buildeis of Scotlard, and holds the 
Boaid of Trade certificate as Chief 
En gmeer 

Messrs ROGERS & Co , Aerated 
Water Manufacturers, Bombay It 
is hard for the younger generation 
to imagine w'hat life in India was 
like without aerated drinks Yet 
in the days before Bombay had 
its present fine w'ater supply our 
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grandfathers had to drmh fromwell 
and tanks a liquid which a contem 
potarv record declares ta ted like 
a red herring But nous aions 
chan / toll ceh and one of the 
earliest record and largest example 
of the change i \isible in the 
factorx of Messr Roger &. Co 

The busjne s was started hj Mr 
Henr> Rogers one of the fir t 
chemists to settle in Bombaj in 
a \er\ mod st establi hment m 
Forbes Street in the xcar 1837 
With the thirst\ Englishman the 
new products naturalU caught on 
rapidly but Mr Roger had some 
trouble to raise an equal enthusiasm 
among the natnes of the countrx 
He succeeded howexer and the 
present \ast sales of the firm testifx 
to the change WTOught in natue 
habits by industriousU pushin" a 
good article When a new thing 1 
mad accessible to the i iiblic it is 
often found that they had bccnlu mg 
in Ignorance of what they really 
wanted— m fact it is often the 
supply that creates the demand and 
this yy as eminently theca e with Mr 
Rogers s y enture The success of liis 
nexv business was so greatly b xord 
his expectations that he soon had to 
moxe to more commodious premises 
at BycuHa retaining of coiir 0 
an omce and depot 111 the I ort — 
the present headquarters of tic 
firm being at $ Hummum Street 
In due time the founder of the 
firm retired leasing the husmess m 
the hands of his two sons x ho with 
their successors haxc successfully 
stri en to keep ahead of all rival 
and to day Rogers is undoubtedly 
considered to be the leading and 
best a rated xxater manufacturers 
m the Bombay Presidency For 
many years the By culla premises as 
startedby Mr Rogers were suitable 
and sufficient for all needs but the 
increase of business more than 
kept pacewith the increase in popu 
lation xvhile an extensixe mofussil 
trade al 0 sprang up and these two 
factors of increased demand haxe 
compelled the proprietors not only 
to enlarge their factory but to equip 
it throughout with machinery 
capable of dealing expeditiously 
w th a much larger quantity of 
material in a gixen time 
A word as to the methods of 
manufacture These hax e been com 
pletely revolutionized since the old 
days when the imperfect apparatus 


obtainable used to allow so large an 
admixture of chemicals that soda 
xxateracquired T. pungency it had no 
right to nowadays not only is the 
mam part of the o}Jcrations earned 
out by steam power but the mam 
pulation of the syrups etc is also 
effected by machinery— an climina 
tioRofthe personal factor desir 
able eycrjwhere but nowhere more 
so than m India To drink 
mineral because the water is of 
doubtful punty i not always a 
logical procewling since microbes 
can live well enough m a lemonade 
or a I ick me up so Me sr Roger 
&. Co store their water m large 
slate tanks whence it | assis through 
Pasteur filters (the most reliable 
purifier in existence) Ik. fore use \ et 



to make assurance doubly sun. 
Rogers & Co make it a rule to hax e 
a complete series of waters analysed 
ex ery day and inspections are )ieid 
of tbc cylinders and connections 
of the filters to sec that they are 
kept perfectly clean All this is m 
agreeable contrast to the methods 
employed m some of the other 
lactones where the water so far 
from being punfied and made 
more wholesome than when it 
leaves the mam is actually polluted 
and tendered dangerous by the 
dirty hands and slovenly hamts of 
the coolies employed to work the 
machines In a country where 
pathogenic oiganisms floiinsh so 


al undantly and waterborne and 
dirt borne diseases play such havoc 
it is unnecessary to dwell on the 
importance of Jiaving mineral 
water of an absolutely assured 
purity and the advantages of prac 
tically automatic manufacture 

If there is any drink less satis 
factory than tepid water m the hot 
Weather that drink is a flat soda 
water but a reputation built up 
during sixty eight successive years 
cannot be sacrificed for the sake 
of a few bottles so Messrs Rogers 
keep up a uniform high pressure 
m bottling though the result is a 
certain proportion of casualties 
among the glassware 

Fxen high pressure is not every 
thing m aeration however Avery 
common fault with the supply of 
carl onic acid gas is that it contains 
a large admixture of air This 
comi ined with other carelessness is 
an additional danger as pure car 
bonic gas assists largely m sterilizing 
tlie water and not only this but 
water aCrated with impure gas no 
matter what the pressure may be 
has little sparkling flavour or life 
For these reasons Messrs Rogers d. 
Co give very particular attention 
to the purity of their gas with a 
result that the sparkle of their 
yiatcrs is unsurpassed 

The large carts drawn by those 
peetilnrly massive bullocks affected 
I y Messrs Rogers though a familiar 
ighl m every street m Bombay by 
no means represent the sum total of 
the firm s trade \ ou can trav el 

oxirthowholcnetworkof theG I P 
Railway and quench your thirst 
with Rogers s drinks all the way 
while coasting vessels carry them 
all round India and m many small 
out of the way ports visited neither 
b\ the Missionary nor the British 
trader they are the only sign of 
civilization In fact amongst al 
most all the Europeans and leading 
clubs and hotels of Bombay the 
name of Rogers m connection 
with aerated waters is a house 
hold word 

Jfr THOMAS ALFRED ROSS 
Assistant Manager Harton ^ Co 
Manufacturers was born in Conne 
mara M est Ireland in the year 1849 
and educated at Greenwich College 
Upper School In 1863 he joined 
Messrs Soames Ships London to 
serve his apprenticeship and was 
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S 2 \ years with the him, leaving them 
m 1869 to ]om the British India 
Steam Navigation Company Aftti 
serving witli this Comjian}' foi foui 
5'ears, he was promoted to Chief 
Officer His B I service ended m 
1S77, when he joined the Calcutta 
Port Commissioners as an Assis- 
tant Superintendent of Jetties He 
wasapj3ointed Store-hecpcriii 1S79, 
m which post he remained till the 
end of 1895 In the last-named 
year he joined W Harlon & Co as 
an Assistant, and in icjoi nas 
appointed Manage! of the firm m 
which capacity he now remains 
Mr Ross holds a Master's certifi- 
cate in the Sfercantile iMarine, and 
IS the possessor of the Rojal 
Humane Society's Bronze Jledal foi 
saving life In this he follows the 
example of his fathei, the late Jlr 
Alexander Douglas Ross, ivho held 
21 presentations from the Ro5'al 
Humane Societj? for saving life Mr 
Ross has been a resident of Calcutta 
since 186^, and in all the succeed- 
ing years has neier been out el 
India 

The ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE — Incorporated in 
1720 Th s concern is ore of the oldest 
business houses dealing with Fire, 
Life ana Marine Assurance It was 
originally a purely English Company 



and up to the present day its Head 
Office IS located AVitbm the pre- 
cincts of the world famoiis Royal 
Exchange m London, a guarantee 
of its extreme respectability and 
solid foundation The Corporation 
effects every kmd of insurance con- 
nected v/ith policies m Eire, Lite 
and Marine business, but does not 
confine its operations exclusively to 
these departments of assurance 
It offers facilities to the public 
in many other directions festa- 


tois wlio are in doubt regarding the 
anpoi’itment of Executors and 
Trustees of then projicrU left imdci 
wills liny fuid ijiahlcan 1 jiaiiistah- 
mg agents in tins toi porntion J lie 
Royal Exebango Assurance also 
nndcitake aiu' description of busi- 
ness in connection with irojiuD 
both real and personal llict are 
prcpaicd to act when icquired, 
111 the matter of settlements, and in 
agcncv for real estate They au 
m a jiecuharly faiouraWc posi- 
tion to gne confidence to those to 
whom the finding of confidential 
agents is desirable, a*- the finances 
of file concern arc m a h.ghR satis- 
factorj' condition 1 he colid foun- 
dation of the Comjiany's affsiis is 
evidenced by the fact tint the 
funds m hand exceed the sum 
of 250 000 sterling Time art 
also otlicr rcsouiccs at their dis- 
posal, and w'lth such a baching, 
tlic\' ate enabled to place hinds 
entuistcd to them to the best ad- 
vantage and offer iinestors the 
most unimpeachable secuiit\ Tl’e 
chief aim of the Directors of the 
Rojal Exchange Assurance has al- 
ways been to bear in mind m all 
business transacted i'j them the 
benefit of their constituents and in 
tins style of business they have 
found return m the universal es 
timation m wdiich the Company? 
is held A reference to the Com- 
pany s prospectus and to tlie under- 
mentioned agents will obtain full 
infoimation regarding the piivi- 
leges granted to constituents and 
the conditions of the business -As 
surance early m life is a decided 
advantage, and the Ro3'-a] FNchange 
Assurance have very favourable 
terms to offer, and also solve the 
difficult}' of finding a sccuie and 
profitable investment for surplus 
income The Company has ahvaj's 
distinguished itself by a prompt and 
equitable settlement of all claims 
made under the policiej w'hicn it has 
granted There are many branch 
houses of the Royal Exchange As- 
surance established m different parts 
of Asia, all carrjnng on business m 
the same manner as the head concern 
at home, and the followmg is a list 
of Agents empowered to transact 
business on behalf of theCompan\ 
Messrs Gaddum & Co, Bombay, 
and Messrs Andiew Yule & Co, 
Caicutta, for Fire, Life and Sea In- 
smances The Fue Depaitment is 

t 


represented by Jlessrs J Grieve & 
Co , Cochin , Messrs Mack wood &. Co , 
Coloni bo , Messrs Donald Graham &, 
Co, Karachi Messis Finlarg Flem- 
ing & Co , Rangoon in wdncJi last- 
me.-itioned city Messrs Binny A 
Co are Agents for the Royal Ex- 
clxiiigc Assurance for Sea Assur- 
mice For the same Department 
Messrs Bois Brothers are Agents 
at Colombo At Madras the Com- 
pany are repicsentcd b\ Messrs 
Parrv A Co in the Fire and Life 
Dejiartments 

IJie ROYAL INSURANCE 
COMP \N\ of Liverpool, founded m 
the) car JS45 b\ a number of in/luential 
ivcrcfnnts, niny be siid to have met from 
the outset the vnnls and support of Ibe 
great irading commnmt} in which it 
originated J?) a pobc) of hbenht} 
in dealing with its constituents on the 
one hand and by budding up strong 
reserves on the other, the Company 
soon acquired a reputation amongst 
the insuring public at hoiue, which 
was eMclenced In the Inrge amount of 
support It received A vigorous exten- 
sion of numerous connections and the 
development of its Agenc) sjstem 
throughout Great Britain resulted in a 
large acquisition of business, and the 
Direetois soon had to turn their 
attention to the foreign field for further 
expansion India and our other East- 
ern possessions, Amenta and the 
Colonies especially afforded a wide 
scope for their operations, and the first 
foreign Agencies were opened within 
a few months of the Compan) s 
formation, at Bombay and 
Calcutta 

Histokv of thl Calcutta Branch 
01 THE CoMPANV 

In 1S75, *^he “Queen” openea a 
small Branch Office in Old Court 
House Street, Calcutta, for the trans 
action of Fire and Life Insurances 
and shortly lemoved to more com- 
modious quarters in Cine Street, where 
It remained until 1S91, -when that 
Compan) was amalgamated with the 
“ROA'AL” The latter Company 
continued to transact business in the 
old “Queen” Office, but were, in the 
meantime, looking out for a convenient 
site on which to erect a block of 
offices suitable to house their rapidly- 
giowing business In 1895, a site 
was acquired in Dalhousie Square, one 
of the most prominent situations m 
the Euiopein business quaiter of 
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thee ty on wh eh is erected tl e large 
a d hand on business bl cV de n 
ed b> Me Ranks C >ll uhich is 
no uni er all) regard d a a decided 
acquisition to the Ir ad) exi tin 
architectural beauti s of ill Square 
Whe completed the RO^ \I ill 
posse s a block of offices orll ) f it 
raputation and of tie rnagn lud cf 
t erat ons, 

Ihi Compa ) in add lion to it 
Bra ch Office hich is under the 
control of the Secretar) Mr Darc) 
Lindsa) is. al o abl) r ( e ented in 
C Icutta h) 8 ich cll kno n an 1 


RO\ \L 1 a»e further acquired a 
f rm hold in tl e Tire Insura ce f Id 
of Burma whe their local tei resen 
tames are Messrs Krug r k Co 
Me sr Steel Ho 1 Co and Messr 
I inh) linn ^ Co 
Th position to tilich the 
1 0\ \I las tinned of be I able 
in be 1 senb d *is ih hr), st 1 ir 
Offic in ll (. nr Id i i itself th nost 
c icl i\e pro f of its prpuhrit) as 
a I siir nc Office 

Its St ad) dc elopment as I if 
Co pan) IS I wn li) the folio i g 
fgur s — 


name of Scotland bavin been born 
in the )e r 1865 at Dunse in Berwick 
lie He has he n closel) co me ted 
ith insura cc bus ess for man) 
)ears and joined ibe Ro)al Insurance 
Company s Calcutta Office in i8qi s 
an Assista t In the follow ng >ea 
he went to Bomtay as Manager of 
tl e Comp ny s Branch there n ap 
poi tme t h h Id for oa nine years 
an I his per onal popular l> in tl e 
Cap lal of Ueste n India added greatl) 
l Hit succe s of Ins management 
In 1901 M L nd a) a as transferred 
to Calcutta on Ins predecessor Mr 
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influential fi m s Messr tinh) 
Muir & Co nd Ale rs Shaa 
Vf llace & Co In the Mofissl us 
ram ficat 0 s haae e tended to sud 
a de ree th t I is impo sible to 
fnd a station or to n of a y inpoc 
tance avhich does not possess a 
R 0 \AL \gency 
The busi ess of the I ancasl e 
Insu nee Comp ny of Manchester 
s acqui ed by tl RO\ \L 1 
rg I and the e v ting Agenci s of 
that Company held by Messrs Graham 
d- Co nd Mess s Dunca 11 os 
&Co er maitaind He 


Year 1 irp 1 ki iiuais 

1850 ^ 4-10 7 

1860 ^ 6 978 

'8*0 i> *37 

1 88 93 078 

189 038 
9 A 78 9 i 
‘903 At 848 34X 

The total I osses r 
Comp ) s inc pt on 
8 dt-taMy e ^£50 


£. 330657 

jC 780 690 

»9 4 4 

^ 4 5 4 005 

At 6 34197 * 

9 885 403 
.£12666 666 
p d since tl e 
ount to con 
o ste ling 


Mr DVRCY LINDS \Y Secretary 
of tl e Toy 1 In u ance Compa y 1 a 


James Cran bein inaalided home and 
assumed charge oflhs important 
Branch of the Ro)als business Ihe 
Calcutta B anch controls the Com 
p nys many Agencies not only 1 
Ben al but also in the Punjab th 
U ted Irot ces of Agra and Oudh 
the M dras P csidency and in distant 
Burma It s the most important 
office of tl e Con pany in Indi 
employ i g a large staffi and in respect 
to the e tensne bus ness it transacts 
It s the largest Fore gn Branch of the 
Royal if w e en pt o to of the 
American Offices 
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The RUSSO-CHINESE BANK, 
Calcutta, founded m 1895 with a 
capital of nine million roubles , a 
steady expansion of its operations 
has on two occasions necessitated 
increases in capital, uhich noy 
stands at fifteen million roubles, 
and in addition to this the Chinese 
Government have subscribed five 
millions of Kuping taels as their 
share of capital in the business 
Taking the two together the Bank 
has a capital aggregating in ster- 
ling over two million pounds, and 
on this in 1903 they paid a di\ idend 
of S per cent per annum, besides 
placing a large amount to the 
Reserve and Pension Funds, 
showing that their B a n k 1 n g 
business in the Far East has been 
carried on profitablj’’ A special 
reserve fund of ^180,000 was set 
aside by the Directors as a pro 
vision for the possible future effects 
of the war between Russia and 
Japan which had necessitated the 
temporar}' closing of some of the 
Bank’s branches in Japan and 
Manchuria 

The Head Office is in St Peters- 
burgh and the affairs of the Bank 
are under the control of a Board of 
nine Directors, with Prince H 
Oukhtomsky as President and 
Messrs A Wischnegradski and D 
Pokotilofi as Managing Directors 
The Bank has representatives in 
London, New York, Singapore and 
Bombay, branches established in 
Calcutta and Pans and upwards 
of fifty others scattered throughout 
China, the Far East, and in some 
of the chief trade centres of Russia 
Central Asia is also included within 
the scope of their operations, there 
being branches of the Bank in Bok- 
hara, Kashgar and other Khanates 
in that little known part of the 
world 

Mr ALEXANDER MAIR, the 
Manager of the Bank’s Calcutta 
Branch, belongs to Dumfiiesshire, 
Scotland, and began his banking 
career some t\/enty years ago, in the 
late Oriental Bank Corporation’s 
Edinburgh branch m 1884 Four 
years later he came out to the 
East fin 1S88) and has since been 
connected with various Banking 
Institutions in Bomba j' and Calcutta 
until he joined the Russo-Chinese 
Bank as their representative in 
Bombay m 1903 


Mr RUSrOMJEE HEERJEE- 
BHOY MANACRJEE RUSIO.M- 
JEE IS the present hetd of tlie 
leading Parsec family of Calcutta 
which has for o\tr a centur) plajed 
a prominent part in the history of 
the Cit) Mr Riistonijee Cowasjee, 
the first of the faniilj to settle in 
Calcutta, came from Bombaj m ilie 
earl) part of the 19th centurj and 
was a member of the ancient Banajee 
faniilj of Bombay 
Mr Kustomjee Cowasjee in the 
deielopment of Ins business became 
known as the Merchant Prince of 
Calcutta He did an extensile busi- 
ness between India and China, 
and owned a large fleet of ships 
plj mg for trade in the China Seas, 
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he took a leading part m all public 
affairs of Calcutta, and was one 
of the Tustices of the Peace In 
1839 a Church was built in Calcutta 
by Mr Rustomjee Cowasjee for 
the use of his countrjmen The 
failure of the Union Bank m 1849 
(before the days of limited habilit}), 
of which both be and bis son, Mr 
Manackjee Rustomjee, were Directors, 
proved very disastrous to both, and 
Mr Rustomjee Cowasjee, crushed by 
the blow, died m 1852 He was 
succeeded by his son, Mr Manackjee 
Rustomjee, the first Indian gentleman 
to become Sheriff of Calcutta, 
ill 1874 He was also Consul for 
Peisia for 20 years In his lime he 


occupied man) important public posi 
tions He was highly esteemed as 
one of tiic leading citirens of Calcutta 
and enjojed the confidence both 
of Government and tilt people Mr 
Manackjee Rustomjet died m 1897, 
and was succeeded b) his eldest 
son, Mr Hterjeebho) Manackjee 
Rustomjee, who in 1S82 was nomip 
ated b) Government as 1 Commis- 
sioner of the Corporation of Calcutta 
111 place of Ins father In 1902 he 
was appointed Sheriff of Calcutta, 
an appointment which evoked the 
heart) and general apjiroval of all 
chsses of the rommunit) He was 
also Consul for Persia for eight 
)ears and occupied a prominent 
position m Calcutta, like his fore 
faihers 

Amongst liie 1 reeniasons of Bengal, 
Mr H M Rustomjee s work as Disinct 
(jrand Secrel.ar) of Bengal from iSSo, 
won for him a ver) high reputation 
wlnth extended to ill parts of the 
British Empire, and m 1902, he was 
honoured with the appointment of Past 
Grand Deacon of the Grand Lodge of 
England In 1903 he was made a 
Companion of die Order of tlie Indian 
Ihiipire Ills very useful career was 
brought to a sudden end b) Ins unex- 
pected death in 190} 

His eldest son, Mr R H J\I Rus- 
tonijee, then became the head of the 
famil) In 1S92, Mr R H M Rus 
tomjee was appointed an Honorar) 
Presidency Magistrate for Calcutta, 
and in 1S99 an Honorar) Magistrate 
for Sealdah On the death of his 
father he was appointed District Grand 
Secretar) of Bengal Fieeniasons, and 
was also nominated b) Goiernment in 
place of Ins late faihei as a Commis- 
sioner of the Corporation of Calcutta, 
non official Visitor of the Presidenc) 
and Alpioie Jails, Member of the Board 
of Management of the Ahpore Re- 
formatory Scliool, and of the Calcutta 
Hospital Nurses’ Institution He was 
also elected m Ins late father’s place as 
a Member of the Executive Commit- 
tees of the District Charitable Societ)', 
Calcutta University Institute, British 
India Association, Calcutta Deaf and 
Dumb School, and of the Bengal Na 
iioual Chamber of Commerce He is 
the Managing Director of the Howrah 
Docking Co, Ltd, and a Member 
of the Committee of the Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Scien- 
tific and Industnal Education of 
Indians, and a Governor of the Ma)o 
Hospital 
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Messrs E D SASSOON CO 
Merclnnts l flue Row Calcutta 
Partners J 1 '^a.'oon (Bimlaj' 
F E Si 0 n an 1 M 1 S-i soon 
(Luroj ) Til tirm was (stallili 
cd at Ilom\ a\ m llic \ ear lPG( \ itli 
branches at Calcutta 1 arailu 
Honghong SbT,n„liai 1 olx Man 
ohestcr and J on Ion The 1 w in 
o! tl c firm i in imjK rt and ex 
} ort gcncralU 1 ut a sj cciahU i 
mad of the opum trad with China 
the firm hamllin om i ooo c' e ts 
\ arts Me r N I Si oon S 

]o ejh and \ N S-i >^000 man 
age the Calcutta Bran h 
Mr N I Si oon Manaprolth 
Cilciitta linnch f Me rs 1 1> 

Sa oon 4<. Co was! rninRaj^Iat 
< f the Nell hno \n Ji \i li faiuilN of 
tl at name m tl tear t*'-»t and 
educate 1 j artU 1 1 Bag h 1 an I j itt 
KatBonilat H cam toBiml-s 
from hi natuoiHccal nit jt\ ar 
a 0 In th \ ar li joii 1 
Ue firm of r I> S o n It 
Shangl ai as an sit tin an I I 
came a lartnc in lut m th 
folio \mg \ ar r tir d from th firm 
ml rctumelt loinlaj \hcr he 
startt 1 1 u mess on 1 1 ow n accoimi 
running hi < n n firm as a m reliant 
for s me tenjears lie w-s off t 
ed the mmapimentof the takiiUa 
Rrancli wfi n <h firm f f T 1) 
Sis oon N Co N as t talh lied in 
1891 ml u]>nn accefting the 
a] pointmcnt cam to Calcutta m 
that Near He i a M mlxr of 
the Bengal Chaml)<.r f C mmcrce 
Ills (llcst son Mr \UirlSa win 
has distint,ui h d himsrlf as tl e 
waiter cf mcritoruu jo tr\ hi 
booV^ Lie \eljn aiil other I HOIS 
has % I en f rs nt d l\ the 
author to T U H the I rmcf 
an I Prm c s of M ilis during 
their tour m In ha an I accej t I 
by them 

Mr MOlSr \BRMIAM S\S 
SOON Merchant 0154 ErraStre t 
Calcutta Mr M soon c tal hsh 
cd the firm of which he is sole ) ro 
pn tor m the >car iSgo The 
deal ngs of tlic firm are concerned 
with (iin lie Indigo Opcim and 
G n ral 'lerchandise fherc arc 
b th Imj ort and Exj ort D part 
ments connected with the busi 
ness but the chief operations are in 
e ports In t' e jear 1S97 li Mcnt 
into I artnership with Messr Mcy r 
Brothers of Smgaj ore and cam d 


on bu mess m their joint interest 
m the Stmts S ttUments until m 
Vopi t 1005 th jnrtncrshii \as 
di «ol\cd and Mr Sas ocn then 
nterc I into the am \ artnership 
r laiion with Mt r 1 Si oon 
L Co of Sirtgajwr Mr Moi 



M M \ ^ sf. 


\lraham Sa oon wa Ixirii in the 
a ir 1V7 at B tnuih in S\na 
and % as educate I m hi nati\ 
eoMijtn )]( cam to Itiln m th 
j ar iNgo an I ojnn 1 1 u in s a 
at >%c ml I in th sam \ ar 

Mr VKTULU lOBl KTSliMU 
flowliv \ pliintfer I ifW^) 
-olt jrojnct r I the willkmwn 
firmlithiU Shirj Sr Ci M rclnnis 
ami Manufacturers nt Tama 
rmd I an P rt Boml a\ was Iwrii 
in iSfi) HI 1 ondon uher he i as 
lucatid t the \ rm mt C lie t 
In i8Sf> lit p imd tlcfirmcfl vart 
latham L Co B mfa\ and r 
mamc I with them until ihSg Iiitlu. 
\tarfoilo\ ingMr Shari ci mmcne d 
I u me s n his ow n account in Boni 
I a> as Merchant andManiil cturtrs 
\t,cnt Two \cais later lit loined 
Mr J B Toll ill who was carrving 
on fusinesm the same line and 
towards tic end of the same year 
Mr Tothill having retired Mr Slnrj) 
becam the sole proj rietor 
Ills firm ar whole ale rcjircsent 
ativcs for the following well known 
Manufacturers — 

Hcnn Kcstl & Anglo Swiss Con 


dens d Milk Co of Switz 
I ondon 

if J Ifeinz Co Mass 
lure of Pood I roduct 
Lcwi Bert rand Son 
don \ arm ii and I amt 
(iirers 

\si malls Enamel Lti 
\crators Ltd Lond n 
lets and Syphons 

Hojh. Hartoixs s Dismf 
{ ndon 

Mackenzie and Mackci 
I dinburgh Manufacture! 
cull 

J( hn t o ncll Sl Co Lti 
Manutacturers of P rfun 
PCI ertig Hambu 
ncturets of I amj s 
] N J Taunton Bi 
Manufacturer of R d 
Wright and BiilUr Id 
ham Manufactur rs of I 
m n\ liicr of Ics i: 

Th N d ) a hrgt general I 
ni in incc-good liar 
un Iries through 1 ondon 
ter Birmingham an 1 the 
Mr Shan* wa till hit 
r uni athicl and till la 
inter t m port g n rail 
a jw w rf d s \immtr a gf 
an I a f th il r and i « 
J T m i rs f th B mb 
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\ssociation Pootball Clul 
serve I with Ubcfulntss on 
niiltecs of vanoi) did s 
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acted as Honoiaiy Secretaij' and 
Treasurer of the Rovers and also 
the Haiwood Association Footljall 
League He is a Captain in the 
Bombay Volunteei Rifles and an 
excellent shot with the iifle,he 
gained a name for himself, and 
kept up the reputation of the B 
V Rifles by Ins fine performance 
at Bisley m 1898 wlien he headed 
the list of the Indian Kolaporc 
Cup Team 

Messrs R SHARPS SON, Steve- 
dores and Mai me Contractors, 
Bombay — Th’sfirm was established 
m Bomba3' 111 the j'ear iS6g by 
Mr Robeit Shaip and was at first 
Carried on in a small way, but its 
transactions rapidh’ mci eased In 
1878 Mr Daniel Joseph Sharpjoined 
Ills father in the conduct of the 
business and for six j^ears worked 
as an Assistant gaining experience 
in the various deuartments and 
fitting himself for the promotion 
which ultimately ea ne In the 
year 1SS4 having a thorough com- 
mand of all the various departments 
of the business earned on by the 
firm he was admitted a partner 
The firm undertake the discharg- 
ing and loading of cargoes from 
steamers and sailing shins In 
this business they are the oldest 
established and leading firm in 
Bombay They have been contrac- 
tors for this purpose to the P 8. 
O S N Company since the year 
1882 The pressure of work m this 
line is so great that at times they 
provide emplojment for up to 1,600 
hands They have similar contracts 
with Harris & Dixon's Line of Steam 
ers, Nelson Donkm & Co of I on- 
don, Dillon’s Gate Line, Sir James 
Lamg & Son of Sunderland (Ship- 
builders! and many other lines 
The extent of Messrs Sharp’s busi- 
ness may be estimated from the 
fact that they employ some 20 
Europeans m the superintendence 
of their various operations, besides 
a European Head Foreman 
Mr Sharp himself is a native of 
London where his large experience 
was gamed in the service of Mr 
Richard Green (now Messrs Green 
& Co ) He made his way to the East 
m the service ot the B I S N Co 
and settled in India for the purpose 
of establishing his present business 
Mr Sharp, junior, ,\vas also born 
in London and was educated at 


Gray’s College, Essex He has been 
connected with the Volunteer 
movement since iSyS, m .Alay of 
which year he joined the Bombay 
Volunteei Rifles Passing dirough 
the subordinate grades he received 
his Commission m 1S87, and was 
elected Captain o^ “A” Company m 
February 1900 In 1901 he ob 
tamed the rank of Honorarj' Major 
He has the Volunteei Dccoiation 

Messrs SINCLAIR, MURRAY 
8. Co , Calcutta (Partners, J J Sin- 
clair and J B Ciichton), Freight, 
Produce and Jute Brokcis The 
firm has numerous agencies in 
Northern and Eastern Bengal and 
are the agen‘s of the Chittagong 
Jute Co ,Ld ,Nara3'anganj Co , Ld , 
and Northern Bengal Co , Ld 

Mr J J SINCLAIR, a partnci 
in the firm of Sinclair, Mui rav 8- Co , 
arrived in India m the 3 car 1877 
and for several 3'ears devoted him 
self to mercantile pursuits in variou- 
caj acities In 1892 he founded the 
present firm of Sinclair, Murray &. 
Co Mr Sinclair is intimately ac- 
quainted w'lth the freight and jute 
business, havi nghadcxpencnce there 
in for over 20 years He has been 
much ihterested in the local Vol- 
unteer movement and has identified 
himself with it since the3'ear 1881 at 
the time of the formation of the 
Calcutta Light Horse W'ltli w'lnch 
body he served some 16 ycais, using 
to be Troop Sergeant-Major 

THE SINGER MANUFAC- 
TURING Compan3'^, Head Office 
in India, Hornb3r Road, Bom- 
ba3' — Although India is the best 
of all markets for British manu 
factures, it is not alwa3's eas3'’ to 
introduce a new' thing m a con- 
servative and distrustful land 
This is well illustrated by the history 
of the Singer Sew'ing Machine in 
India The Singer Manufacturing 
Company have always kept to 
their original principle of having 
theirown agencies rather than trust- 
ing to the retail trade, but it was 
a method which was b3' no means 
successful at first It was in 1875 
that they first turned their atten- 
tion to India, and appointed 
various agents in different parts 
But except in one instance they 
did absolutely no business for the 
first seven months Even the one 


successful agent. Mi N M Patel! 
achieved only the very moderate 
success of selling twent3' machines 
in the first year He persevered, 
how'ever and in 1880 having taken 
over tlie Madras agenc}, , he travel- 
led in the south of India for five 
month J, and pushed sales with such 
success that the Compan3' called 
him to London to make his per- 
sonal acquaintance The result of 
this visit w as that Mr Patellwas 
ajipointed agent for India, Burma 
and Cei'lon hutifir Patel] did not 
have things all Ins ownw'a3' even 
now The Singer Jlachine was by 
no means first in the field in India 
The Com]5an3' had made such head- 
wa3' at home that for some 3 ears 



Mi N M Patfll 


their utmost efforts w'ere required to 
keep pace with the demand of 
the home markets , and it w'as 
doubtless this success, which com- 
pelled the makers of other machines, 
to seek customers further afield 
The consequence W'as that for fifteen 
years befoie Mr Patell opened 
his modest little shoji behind the 
Cathedral in Apollo Street, Bom- 
ba3', India had been supplied w'lth 
an assortment of machines of 
\ arious makes , these w'ere of 
sufficientl3' poor quality to lend no 
great encouragement to mechan- 
ical sewing, while in man3'’ cases 
their low price formed an irresist- 
ible apjieal to people who desired 
to save money, but had not 
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suSicient knowledge oi meclnn 
1 m to make them qualified to 
jud e at the time of jiirchase 
where true economj laj The new 
agent general therefore had not 
onlj difficult and clune com 
petitors to cope with but a 
plentiful supi Ij of cheap imitations 
the real article to contend with 
These Mr Patcll mdu triouslv 
weeded out and his efforts have 
met with such succcs that he now 
has control of 135 branchc while 
the importation ot Singer s ma 
chines fnow reckoned ^carh in 
thousands) is more tlian three 
times as great as that of all otl cr 
makes combined 
The industrj which is now re 
pre ented bj a group of s«\en fac 
tone with a capital of o\ rfift) 
million dollars and whose oiit{ lit 1 
over 0 000 machines a week had a 
verj humble beginning when Isaac 
Merritt Singer constructcl hi fir t 
machine vith the aid ot a borro vci 
capital of fortj dollar and the u t 
of a friend s small worksho] Ni^ht 
and daj he worked pondering 
over ever) motion everj detail of 
his invention jet onlj preparing 
for himself bitt r disapjiaintmcnt 
for With all his care he forgot 
one essential— the tension screw 
Through this little oversight the 
machine when fim h 1 refused to 
work and was almost on itswaj 
to the scrap heap i li n the in 
venlor discovered that its onlj 
fault lav m the tension an I haiing 
succe sfully regulated this was 
able to put on the market the first 
sewing maclune m 1850 Now 
besides the immense fictorv at 
Kilbowie near Glasgow covering 
fortj t 0 acres tl ere are six 
factories m America and one 
near Vienna and from the original 
machine made by Isaac Singer nav e 
sprung fifty distinct type some ot 
them having as many as one him 
dred varieties The making of all 
parts to gauge is carried to the 
highest pitch of perfection and 
whatever new piece is order d the 

buyer has an absolute certainty that 

it will fit At the kilbowie factory 
there are immense stocks of raw 
materials and the foundry cupolas 
work night and day to turn out 
the 130 tons of small castings re 
quired daily As an in tance of the 
extent to which labour saving 
devices are used may be men 


lioned a dnllmg machine which 
111 one opcntion bores j hole 
all al soIutcU true in the body of 
tlie sewmg maclune 

In the gentle art of advertising 
the Indian A^cn^ expert k 
consj icuous dtcoration at Delhi 
at the time of the great Diirl ar 
was the Singer triumphal arch 
madewith transparencies and glass 
decorations while at the llombay 
rxhil ition of 1004 05 the artistic 
I avilion of the Singer Comj any s 
exhibit was unsurpassed bv any 
thing on the grounds Here they 
earn d a C old Meilal and soon after 
followed with another Told Medal 
at the llcnares 1 xliil ition Medal 
to this Companv arc not things 
of raritv as they have been 
victorious in every contest and 
liavc receivcl Medal in all parts 
of the world 

\ well dc>crvt 1 mark of am re 
cialion was shown to Mr I'atLll 
in the invitation to visit theChicago 
r xhibition ol 1893 with Mrs 1 ate)) 
as the giie ts of the Company 
Mrs Patvil was one of the fir t 
I afscc lada to vi it \merica 

Tilt present I resident of tlic 
Singer Company is Mr Dough 
\Icxander a man of great ability 
busint tact cx|>tricnce and hard 
work the bu mess tactics of 
thou amis of offi cs art at his 
finders end 

Mr I at II has int onlv mad 
the sewmg machine lusmes his 
life s work 1 lit ai prtciatmg the 
benefit of \|trt training sent 
his son Mr I licroslia I atcll to 
Lonvlon under Mr Ucnrv Uaper 
the Company s rt| rcscntative in 
l^mlon where he worked m the 
London office and also m the Com 
j any s factorv at 1 ill aw it near 
( lasgow ind he is now as i ling 
his father m tlic businc s 

In the llombay t remise of the 
Company hunJreus of machine 
are di played working with hand 
foot or electric pawer 

Me srs SIKCVR 1 B\RSARD 
Colliery Proprietors Calcutta The 
partners started business to^^ether 
m 1899 when Bal u V C Sircar 
secured from the Lquitahic Coal 
Co LI th piece of coal land 
known as Hon] ore on his own and 
Mr Karnard s account during the 
absence of the latter in England 
On the return of Mr Barnard an 


other iroperty at Jhcria known as 
Bhalgora was secured and colliery 
work started under the name and 
style of Sircar and Barnard Furtlier 
coal properties were securcil bv the 
partners either alone or in partner 
ship with Mr T C Ambler and 
Bal u \ N Roy Of these some 
turned out well and others were of 
less value the only downright loss 
being sustained in connection wath 
a piece of coal land at Nandv 
wliich proved an absolute failure 
In September 1903, the firm secured 
from the New llectbhum Coal Co 
Ld a perpetual lease of their 
Bcnalce coal land an area of 
4 30U biglias In the latter part of 
1903 Messr Sircar and Barnard m 
view ol the depressed slate of the 
coal trade decided to effect an amal 
gamation witli ilhcr com] anies and 
jiroprictors and negotiations led to 
combination witli the ncighiwuring 
collicncs of the Dudley Coal Co 
Simlabalnl Coat Co Burragarh 
Coal Cu an I a limit xl liability 
com] any wa formed under the 
style of the Uhalgota Coal Com 
pany Limit d with a cantal of 
eight lakhs T C \ml!er N C 
Sircar R Barnard and J B Gibl 
were a| pointed Directors and the 
Bengal Coal Company were aji 
] oinicJ Sole \gents Tlie Uhal 
gora Coal Company thus formed 
has since acquired more coal lands 
adiacent to thcif properties bring 
mg their area up to 100 bighas 
of first cla Ian 1 giymg an ayer 
age of 0000 tons of steam coal 
monthly Messrs Sircar and Bar 
natd disjioscd ol their Nimcha and 
Honporc Collieries yyhich were not 
included m the at)o\c amalgama 
tion to the Baral oni Coal Concern 
Ul y\ Inch w as formed by the amal 
gamaliun ol Bal u N C Sircar s 
own coal busincs and land held 
out id the partnership yyith Babii 
G C Bose s Barabom Colliery 
TJie Barabom Coal Company yyas 
formed with a capital of five lakhs 
yyitliBabuN C Sircar as Managing 
Director and Mr R Barnard as 
Director and Chief Mining Eng 
gmeec and G C Bose and \ Sir 
car a Directors This Company 
has all area of r 800 bighas of land 
and an output of 15 000 tons of 
steam coal monthly Having made 
over their Bhalgora Colliery in this 
manner to the new Bhalgora Com 
pany and their Nimcha and Hon 
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In iSSi ill. joint-d lliL Hrdinio Xonnj 
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Indiin'i uiio inti doiit so iiiin it for 
their coimtrsmeii Ik u is oiii of 
the founders of tli it fioiirisliin,^ in 
stitiition tile India ( Iiil), md 
scried it ronlmuousl; as Honor in 
Secretin \s 1 nieiiilfcr of tlie 
Calcutti Corporation, Mr Nilm 
Bcinri Sircir won ins u 1 d t s t 
publicitj He U.1S a strenuous fijthtir, 
and from tlie time lie uas eletled as i 
Commissioner of \\ irrl \o 1, in i.SSt), 
he made his innutnee felt in rnir 
affairs In 1S97 lie \ns appointed l)\ 
the GosernmciU 1 memher of the 
Calcutta Building Commission 'I no 
jears later came the great revolt ulien 
Mr Nairn Behan Sircar together 
uith 27 colleagues resigned their seats, 
as a protest against the jinssmg of 
the neu Municipal Law (Act III of 
1899) in the face of strong opjiosition 
from the Indian communitj In 1905 
he le entered the Corporation as a 
representatne of the Port 'I rust, and 
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of till KaistriHind Silver Medal m 
1900 md till (11 m kme IU02 
He received ihe I liter dieeirilion it die 
hands of the Vireiov at Ihe gie it Delhi 
Durbar of 1905, vvliieh he ittendetl is 
a guest of the Ciovirnment of Belied 
In 190} he was elected Chairman of 
the Calcutta Import Jrade Association 
of the Bengal Chamber of Coiimitrci, 
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] , , ( H'tl! i|i\ 1 I lit. 1 T'd till 
1 , tl . 1 1 1 I it. 1 It ’ ( o'mMiu, 

1 III It. ! til' * < .’lilt’ tiiK b iv til' 
’1. 1, I I t. illli’ i.v. r S ono 

i, (. In pit. tin Kimirhittv 
( Hiiiii iii\ 1 in.it. >1 md tb K in 
I I'l nr lb t miip iii\ I iniit. d with 
I luiit. I ' ipit il I't mill tv two 
1 il II- ot rapt . - md rtiniime’ .1 tot il 
..f HV 1 1 J 700 loHiii- md iipvv ird- of 
-(’.III -pindli - I’'tvv..n tlnni, .ire 
ils.) nndi r thur mmiL,inuiit, 
md h IV I so tiourislu d is to rcndi r 
iii(i--ir\ hrgt e \t. nsiHiis to the 
tii-l n mu il toinpinv \-Manig 
iiii’Aeiiits for till I i-t liidiv (01! 
(onipinv.I united md the Jlu rriah 
(oil Svnduiti limited Missrs 
1 iidinc, spiniier eS. (o hold 
a h idiiig po-itum ui the cod in- 
diistrv of Hingal lorvervmaiu 
\cais the firm Ins been ilo-tl\ 
conmrted witli tlio lie dve and 
sbdlac tiulo, and own hrgt fac 
torus it Biiriiglnt and N vrghat 
,it Mii/a)ioit in tin Lmited Pro- 
Miicfs llu Tnsmance Depart- 
nunt of (he film’s Inismcss is a 
luge md important one as thej 
ate the (.cncral \gents for the 
Futon Insiiranco Coinpanv, Limit- 
ed, and the Manehestcr Assuiance 



T»r c\croprni\ oi mnn 


Company Mth ^^hlcll i incorj o 
rated the U!as \ssurancc Com 
panj Limited Mamgiiitj \Kent 
of the Eastern Insurance Comj am 
Limited and \gcntsfort\\oChm e 
Insurance Companies the Canton 
Insurant Comjan\ Limited and 
the Hongkong Firt Insurance 
Comj an\ Limited In connection 
with Shippn'' Messrs Jardinc 
Skinner *1 Co arc tl e repr 
s ntatiNcs in Calcutta of the 
Indo China Steam Navigation 
Companv Limited the I acific 
Mail Stcamslup Companv the 
Occidental and Oriental Steam 
shij Companj and the Tojo 
Kis n Kaisha tic latter King a 
Japanese owned line 


Mr R H \ GrrSSON the 
senior resident partner has 1 ecu 
connected with the firm since 
189 and IS a Director of the 
Bank of Bengal Chairman of tl e 
Triton and Fastern Insurance 
Companies Chairman of the 



Indian Tea \ssociation Darjeeling 
and Dooars Sub Committee and a 
Member of the General Committee 
of the India Tea Association 
and takes a prominent part in 
all matters connected with the 
advancement of the trade of 
Calcutta 


Me srs BERTIE SMITH & Co 
Ltd General Merchants 3 Apollo 
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Street Bombay Thi firm was 
incorj onted in BomI a\ on the 
1st kii^u t in the tear 10 *0 

The\ deal j nncij all} in C irboutc 
Icti ( IS t Inch IS im|orl d dir ct 
from the Rhine from the source 
if the ccl brated \| oilman and 
Johannis Tallc Waters In ad 
lilion to till tlic\ ar al 0 Soh 
\gents in India Huntia an 1 Cct 1 m 
forSo/i II tier t/ic/iiMm of such 
distmgui lied mak r as Mrs rs 
Farrow an I Jack on limited 
London I ssencfs required for 
mtneral tnnfs iiianufactiir d b} 
the well known firm of Me r 
DuckwortI N Co of Manrh ttr 
and london He I 1 leur Maliic 
ri/fcrwhiclii cliimc 1 as th onl\ 
rcliall and finest filtcrim, apjara 
tu c\tant a |ro\eII>\ th late t 
test of French scienli t OU! for 
teeth which 1 a reci giiueil high 
grad antisej tied ntifnce \jfl lin 
which IS a iKipiilar moteni treat 
ment for Fci ma and allied di ascs 
and \fiin\on s //o ikto^ 1'/ ic Home 
Pemehes etc etc Sir Jam ctj 
Jccjccl lio} Bart is th Clnirman 
of the firm Me rs C W Moir J ] 
\si inwall and IliighS S}mon arc 
Director Mr J itanlet Smith i 
Managing Director Mr \flhur \ 
W ISC I ( en nl Manager and Mr 
Tahgamkar Isaac \1 ralnm 1 
Manager 

W ith such an al I Boarlo ^Ian 
agement the firm carries on its 
1 usme now in a floiiri I iiig con 
dition There is a gnat d maiul for 
their artieU and the work m their 
oflice i ilwat \ir> I risk Tlitj 
ha\ m Calcutta 1 araclii 

D Ihi tolomi 0 and Kang > 11 

The folloi ing I ricf sk tch will 1 c 
read with intcrc t I } tho c inter 
ested m the que tion of the Tichni 
calFducation m India 

Mr Talegamkar Isaac \1 raham 
the Manager of tl c firm is a Bcni 
Israel b} I irth and was lorn m 
Bomba} in 18O8 He r ceucil his 
education at the Rol ert Mono} 
School and al o at the Bomln} 

\ ictona Jiilnk Technical Institute 
where he received the first Scholar 
si ij of Lord Rea} and j assed m tl c 
first class and was the first success 
ful student who came out with 
the title of L T M He first served 
as a Carder and spinner at the 
Bhownagar Mill on leaving vvhicli 
a large garden party was given 
in his honour h} the emplo}ec ol 


3S1 

that MiU The following extract 
fromhi ccrtificatcwillshowhow uc 
ce sful he was mhi lir t attcmjit 

He has shown himself as much a 
J radical as a tlicor tical man 

He was alwavs fi un I zcalou and 
} cr vcring and it mu t K mtn 
tl ned to his credit that ht efiici 
cntl} worked hi dtjartm nts 
fi montlis to cth r without 
johl ers 

Wear gla I to av that Mr I aac 
JO c SL a good knowledge of fanev 
weaving al o 

He tlitn crvcla a Manager and 
‘^(crdarv iii tl e \hm dal ad (in 
ning and Mamifactiirin Comj an} 
ltd vhicliisonc f thclarg st mill 
in( iircrat Heal ogjt cvcralslu 
lent J a d out in c tt 11 sj inning 
from th Citv and ( uild In fitutc 
of londm tie \ammation Kin 
held m tli rcchnicil In titiit 
Bond av Jlcing j 1 of u h 

(lualification andcommcrcial dura 
tioninthv cotton line Mr \bnham 
was r cognir d as an c\j rt 1 v 
ill Law Courts of ( uztnt on 
jHjints of di put s in conn ction 
with the cotton mdustr} After 
some time he had to leave Cotton 
owing to vU h alth when he was 
jr ented with an adclri. s m a 
nueim^ pn ulcl ov r hv Diwan 
Bahadur \inhalal Sik from which 
wc giv hort extracts \our 

I ronq tne in htlj mg others at 
gr at 1 r onal inconv nience 
and sacrilK 1 as I c n simj 1\ 
unique 

SnlTicc it to a\ tlat wc look 
upon }our ckj arturc a a great 
los to the \Iimcdalad att n 
indii trv in gtntra! and t us m 
particular 

He th n joined Messrs \ H 
Dcsai N Co th well known whole 
sale I rccious stone merchants of 
Boml a} who are al o the Bankers 
of Mes r Bertie Smith N Co Ltd 
Air \braham was the chief contn 
butortoanew pap rcalkdthe/’r 1 
Is hte and he 1 author of man} 
hooks m Marathi loth prose and 
povtrj themost popularof which is 
the cssa} on The Talmud and his 
translation of the scl ool s} tem of 
Talmud originall} written b} the 
well known Revd Spiers of 
England 

In addition to this a a lover of 
Indian Music he has been since 
1880 ''ccretarj to the Keertonoe 
jak Mandal} wl ich carries on 
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religious preaching, accompanied 
by music, and he is also a promi- 
nent member of the “Society for 
Promoting Moral and Religious 
Education amongst Hebrews ” on 
whose behalf he has delivered 
several public lectures in Bombay 
and in the Kolaba District 

Messrs McVICAR SMITH & Co , 
Jute Balers and Shippers, Calcutta 
The firm, which originally carried on 
business under the st3de of D A 
Smith & Co , was founded m the 
early sixties In its inception it 
was established as representative 
of Dundee spinners Mr McVicar 
Smith's connection with the firm 
dates from the j^ear 1869, when he 
tame out to India and joined 
Messrs D A Smith & Co in the 
capacity of Assistant In 1S73, 
Mr McVicar Smith continued the 
business under its present style and 
designation The firm now carrj^ on 
a general jute business, and in this 
trade it is one^of the oldest houses 
extant 

Messrs SCHRODER, SMIDT & 
Company, Calcutta and Bremen 
This firm i\as established m 1862 by 
Johannes Schroder and Johann Smidt 
The present partners are Johann Smidt, 
George Smidt and Herman Smidt in 
Bremen, and Heinrich Johannes 
Sanders in Calcutta The firm deals 
mainly in general produce, such as rice, 
cotton, hides and skins, wheat and 
seeds, etc , also in English and Conti- 
nental manufactured goods In addi- 
tion the firm has an Engineering and 
Electrical Department representing 
large Continental concerns It has also 
Insurance and Shipping Departments 
The firm m India employs several thou- 
sand natives It has agencies at Bom 
bay, Cawnpore, Delhi, Dinapore, and 
subagencies at all principal stations 
throughout India 

The SOCIETA COLONIALE 
ITALIAN A opened busmess in 
Bombay on the ist of January 1901 
as Genera] Merchants, Exporters 
and Importers Their Head Office 
IS m Milan, Italy, with branches 
at Aden and Hodeidah in Arabia, 
Mombasa m British East Afnca, 
Mogadiscio in Italian Somaliland, 
Massowah on the Red Sea, and 
Shanghai and Canton in China, with 
a large mining concession in Corea 
The firm exports all kinds of produce 
from India, and imports from all 


countries m Europe, especially Italy 
and North America They are 
Agents for the Societa Veiie7iana di 
Navigazione a Vapore, Venecia 
(Venice Steam Navigation Co ) and 
of the L’Umverso Compagnia Itali- 
ana d’Assicura/ione contro 1 nschi 
dei Transjjorti of Milan (Universe 
Insurance Company) They are 
also Agents at Massowah and Mom- 
basa for the Austrian Lloyds Steam 
Navigation Co , and at Massowah and 
Aden for the Navigazione Gene- 
rale Itahana, Flono & Rubattmo 
United Companies The branch at 
Shanghai is specially' concerned m 
banking transactions, while at Alas- 
sowah (^rge con ti acts ha\e been 
secured foi railway' sujijihes In 
Mombasa the firm own rubber 
plantations, which commodity they' 
export to Europe The President 
of the Societa Coloniale Itahana is 
Barone Alberto Treves de Bonnfih, 
and the Vice-President, Commenda- 
tore Augusto Stucchi , the Managing 
Director being Commendatore G 
lanni, whilst the Manager for Bombay 
is Mr F H Naish of London Tlie 
firm have a paid-up Capital of 
£■^, 200,000 and do their own bank- 
ing in Bombay for their various 
branches 


Mr FRANK HUBERT NAISH, 
Manager, Societa Coloniale Itahana 



Mr F H Naish 

Bombay Branch Born 1878 and 
educated at the South Eastern 


College, Ramsgate Mr Naish has 
jiassed nearly the whole of his 
business career in the service of the 
Societa Coloniale Itahana, entering 
their service in the y'ear 1899 His 
services were first utilized in British 
East Africa, and from there he 
trav'elled in the firm’s interest all 
over Geiman East Africa, Uganda 
and British Central Africa He has 
held the Company’s power of attor- 
ney' for Zanzibar, Aden and 
Hodeidah 


Messrs D SOLOMON & CO, 
Jute Fabric Brokers, No 9, Grant’s 



Mr S Arakie 


Lane, Calcutta Partners, Samuel 
Ezra Arakie, Ezra Solomon Gubboy 
and Nissim Silas Ezra This busi- 
ness was established by the late 
Mr David H Solomon m the year 
1870 Ml Solomon continued to 
conduct its affairs till his death m 
igoo, and after that event the busi- 
ness was earned on by his surviving 
partners, Messrs Arakie and Gubboy' 
In 1904 Mr N S Ezra was admitted 
a partner The principal business 
of the firm is carried on m jute 
fabiics They are Members of the 
Calcutta Jute Fabrics Association 
The standing the firm has attained 
IS largely due to continuance of the 
sound busmess policy of the late 
Mr Solomon by the present part- 
ners Mr Solomon was one of the 
oldest Gunny Brokers in the city 
and gieatly respected by the Euro- 
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Mr Emil Spinnei, Sr , who died in 
1904 aftei a \eiy successful careei. 
The paitneis are Mr Fred Spinnei 
and Ml John Spinner, the Bombay 
Managei being Mr Henry Kreis 
Thejf have been very successful in 
their business, the most important 
acliievement being the introduction 
into India of ‘ Leemann and Gatty’s 
oiiginal patent fast-dyed Jvhaki” 
which IS consideied the best of its 
kind imported into this country and 
most sei\ iceable for the troops onac 
count of its invisibility and dui abi 
htyofroloui They are con tractors to 
H M ’s Wai Olhre, India Office etc 

Messis NORMAN, STEWART 
& Co , Naval Architects and Marine 
Surveyors, Calcutta, established 
1S94 The partneis of the firm are 




r 

! 




ill W H Norman 


Mr W H Norman and Mi W L 
Stewart 

Mr WILLIAM HENRY NOR- 
MAN, the senioi paitnei, was 
born in 1845 at Barnstaple, N 
Devon, has been connected with 
shipping and its construction from 
an early age, and ivas educated as 
a naval aichitect in H M Dockyard 
a+ Deptfoid (Eng ) Aftei working 
at his profession in England for 
some years, Mr Norman came 
to India in 1874, and for twentj' 
years occupied the responsible 
position of Manager of the Dock 
and Shipbuilding Yards at Calcutta 
and, on lelmquishing that appoint- 


ment, became a Marine Surveyor in 
Calcutta, which business he has 
carried on successfully for some 
years Besides being Surveyor 
to most of the piincqial steamship 
lines lunnmg to Calcutta, Mr 
Noi man’s firm ate Suiveyors to 
Llo5'ds Agents, the British Corpora- 
tion, the Bureau Ventas, and 
also hold the position of Certified 
Marine Surve3''ors to tlie Govern- 
ment of Bengal As Vice President 
of the Devonian Societj' in Calcutta, 
Mr Noiman has done much to keep 
gieen in the hearts of his fellow- 
countrymen the memories of peace- 
ful Devonshire, and to fiirtlier the 
interests of Devonians m India 
The annual Devonian Dinner lield 
each cold wcathei in Calcutta under 
the ausjnces of tlie Piesidcnt of the 
Societj, Sii Frederick R Upcott, 
c s I , K c V o , IS one of the cheencst 
social functions of tlie season 

IMi WALTER LESLIE STEW 
ART, Mastei Manner, Commander, 
R N R , A I \ \ , member of the firm 
of Messrs Noiman, Stewart A Co , 
Calcutta, Was born in 1859, in 
London, and educated there, Captain 
Stewait enteied upon a seaiaimg 
life at the age of sixteen, joining 
the Mercantile Marine in 1875 Aftei 
jiashing thiough the several grades 
horn appientice to Mastei Maimci, 
Captain Stew^it held command m 
various steameis belonging to the 
Biuish India Steam Navigation Co , 
for iipwaidsof fifteen J'cirs, being 
chiefly employed on the I ondoii to 
Ii'dia iiid Anstialnn lines of that 
Companv He has also visited Japan 
and has seen something of active 
sen ice, being cliief officer of the S S 
Biihmba when senong as Hospital 
Ship during the fighting round Sua 
kim of 1885 — 1886 which campaign 
included the big fight lecorded in lus 
toij^ as McNeil's Zareeba Captain 
Stewait earned the medal for Trans- 
port Service during the Boei War, 
making se\ eral voyages to South Afri- 
can ports whilst m command of steam- 
eis taken up foi transport duties 
To the more peaceful calling of 
Naval Architect, he adds that of 
being a Commander in the Roi^al 
Naval Reserve He retned from 
the active life of a Commander m 
the Mercantile Marine in 1904 and 
joined the fiim of Messis Norman, 
Stewart & Co , of Calcutta, Marine 
Suiveyors, as the junior partner 


Mr GEORGE HENRY 
SUTHERLAND uas born in 
1 ondon in tS66 He was educated at 
Westminster and gained an experience 
in business m London for tiio jears 
befoie arriving in Calcutta in 1886 
He entered the ivell knonn firm of 
Messrs Begg, Dunlop & Co , his 
hthei, the late Mr H H Sutherianck 
being then a partner Mr G H 
Sutheiland liimself became a partner 
in 1890 He was President of the 
Chamber of Commerce in 1900, and 
in 1901 he was appointed to the office of 
SheriF of Calcutta During his year 
of office, he had the distinction of 
proclaiming the accession of King 
Edward Vll to the throne In 1903 



Mr G H Sltheri \nd 


IMr Sutheiland was appointed a mem 
ber of the Calcutta Port Commis 
sioncrs In the same jear lie was 
apuomted a Tiustee of the Indian 
itluseiim by the Lieutenant Governor 
of Bengal, which office he continues 
to hold For two yeais, 1900 to 1902, 
he was the Commercial klemberof the 
Bengal Legislative Council Mr 
Sutherland is widely known and res 
pected tliioughout Calcutta He has 
served in many important public offices, 
always with ability and distinction 
Both as President of the Chambei of 
Commerce and Sheriff of Calcutta 
he held the highest posts that could 
be allotted to a business man, and Mr 
Sutherland amply justified the trust 
reposed in him hit Sutheiland is 
a Director of the Bank of Bengal 
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The STANDARD LIFE VSSUP 
ANCE COMPAW 1 I \ hr the 
oldest established in titution of its 
kind m India and the East 
where it commenced operations 
so far back as 1846 Commandin 
as it does the veneration due to 
age It must neverthcles on no 
occount be imagined tl at this 
long established concern 
sho\ s anj igns of falhn off 
in its pristine vigour The pul 
lished I eports continue to tc tifj 
jearbj jear to nsiilts such as arc 
achieved bj few otlcr Companies 
and the un 


Companj arc defined to be to effect 
nr make Insurance on Lives and 
Survivorships to make or clfect all 
such other Insurances conncctcvl 
With life to grant I urclia c and sell 
\nnuities for Live orotlicrw c to 
grant rndowments for children or 
other I vr on and to purchas and 
sell revcrsiouarj Rights and to re 
ctive Tnve tment of Monc3 for 
\ccumulation It will thus be seen 
that the Standarls I usmess is 
confined to Lif \sstirancc m its 
various phase it docs not under 
take Tire or Marine Insurance and 


business to the e quarters and after 
long and careful inquirj resolved 
to establish a new Companj having 
for its particular object Colonial 
and Foreign business 

The Colonial Life Assurance 
Companj wasthenc tablished and 
for twenty years maintained a large 
business in India and the Colonies 
conferring important benefits on 
many j ersons whose families would 
have I eenleft in poverty and distress 
had they not had the advantage of 
Life \ssiirance brought home to 
them Its progress was most sati 
fact ory in 
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an existence of seven years under of I ife Assurance 

thi t tie in 1832 the present In i84f the Directors of the pullisling rates calculated fo'r 
name of The Standard \ as Stan lari being imj res ed with the foreign residence and by establish 

ad pted— a special Act of Parlia conviction that life Assurance in ing \gencies abroad thus affording 

ment being passed in that year India and tl e Colonies m ght be increased facilities to persons whose 

f r confirming the Rules and R gu safely undertaken at rates common views or occupations m ght lead 
latons of th Company In th s surate with the risk turned their them to travel or cside in other 

Act the obj cts nd I usmess of the attention to the extension of tlieir countries By its means also the 


into Life Assurance practice by 
pullisling rates calculated for 
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benefits of Life Assurance were 
extended to India on such beneficial 
terms, and under such liberal condi- 
tions as improved knowledge and 
the circumstances of the times 
authorized and required Since the 
junction of the two offices under 
the name of the Standard, the 
Indian and Colonial business has 
been carried on and extended 
simultaneously with the Company’s 
Home business, increasing steadilj? 
and continuously down to the 
present day 

It should be mentioned that the 
rates of premium charged bj' the 
Standard for residence in India are 
based entirely on that Company’s 
own experience of the incidence of 
mortality amongst assured lives in 
the countr}' Owing to the length of 
time the Standard has transacted 
business in India, and the magnitude 
of its operations, the Company has 
been enabled to compile v^ery 
reliable mortality statistics, and the 
Actuarial profession is indebted to 
the late Manager of the Standard, 
Mr Spencer C Thomson, for an 
important paper on the subject, 
which was contributed bj' him in 
April 1903 to the Tt an sad ions of 
the Faculty of Actuaries This paper 
contained information of a kind 
long desiderated by Actuaries, and 
the data therein, r e , the mortality 
experience of the Standard, will no 
doubt be found of great assistance 
to future investigators on the sub- 
ject of Indian mortality 

In addition to its large and con- 
stantly increasing Home and Indian 
business, the Standard flourishes in 
nearly every part of the British 
Dominions, as well as in many 
foreign countries Blanches and 
Agencies are established in China, 
Ceylon, Mauritius, the Straits Settle- 
ments, Canada, South Africa, Egypt, 
West Indies, Belgium, Hungary, 
Spam, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
Argentina and Uruguay In fact, 
it may be said that the Standard 
Life Assurance Company, while 
maintaining its position in the front 
rank of Life Assurance Companies 
in the United Kingdom, has deve 
loped of late years into the most 
cosmopolitan of all the British Life 
Offices 

The progress of the business of 
the Standard is exhibited in the 
following table, which shows the 
amount of New Business earned 


through during each of the last 
eleven quinquennial periods — 


Ye-vrs 

Number of 
Policies 

New Sums As 
sured 

1S50 1S55 

4, 60S 

2,492,988 

1S55 ibfio 

4,672 

2,815,455 

1S60 1863 1 

6559 

3,834,365 

1865 1870 1 

9,190 

5,713,813 

1S70 1S75 

i 9 , 3 iS 1 

6,048,364 

1S75 18S0 

9,409 

6,193,186 

iSSo 1SS5 

11,925 

1 6,714,260 

1SS5 1S90 

13,481 

6,928,895 

1S90 1S95 

19,035 

8,956,336 

1S95 1900 

24,401 

10,109,018 

1900 1905 

26,383 

I ',752,453 


During its eighty onej’^ears’ exist- 
ence the Standard has witnessed 
many and varied changes m the 
world of Life Assurance New Com 
panics have been formed from time 
to time, have startled the world with 
a great flourish of trumpets, and 
from inherent unsoundness or other 
causes have in course of time been 
wound up or otherwise ceased to 
exist Other Companies have, for 
various reasons, merged their busi- 
ness and become absorbed in larger 
and more prosperous institutions , 
and it may be of interest to give 
a list of Life Assurance Companies 
whose business and connections 
have been taken over by the 
Standard — 


Nimes ol Offices 

Date of 
CstT,b 
hsh 
nient 

Pite of 
transfer 
to 

St'\nd 

ard 

Commercial (No ll 

1821 

1846 

\ ork iS. Norih of Em^hiid 
(afterwards York &. London) j 

1834 

1S44 

Minerva 

1836 

1864 

Victoria 

183S 

1865 

Commercial (No 2) 

1840 

1S46 

E\perience 

1 1S43 

00 

0 

Legal 8. Commercial 

1 1845 

186s 

Colonial A General 

[846 

1S47 

London A Provincial 

1847 

1S65 


The Standard has ingratiated 
itself with the assuring public by 
reason of the very liberal conditions 
attached to the Policies issued 
by the Company and the constant 
adoption by the Directors of all 
improvements and facilities bearing 
on the contract of Life Assurance 
Eas5'^ terms for revival of lapseid 
Policies, prompt settlement of 
claims, liberal surrender and loan 
values are among the many induce- 
ments held out by the Standard 
to all who contemplate effecting 
Assurances with that Office 

The last published Annual Re- 
port of the Standard— that for the 
Financial Year ending 15th Novem- 
ber 1905 — revealed the following 
excellent results of the year’s oper- 
ations — 


Amount of A'sunnces Proposed 


posals) 

1^3,293.991 

Assurances Accepted, 6,248 
Policies for 

;f2, 535,408 

Annual Premiums on New 
Policies 

jCiio,oiS 

Amount Received in purchase 
of Annuities 

f 161, 564 

Claims bj Death during the year 

;f643,8S6 

Claims under Endowment As 
surances matured during the 
year 

^117,465 

Subsisting Assurances 

^28,900, 165 


The Annual Revenue was 1,464 777, and 
the accumuhted Funds amounied at the end 
of the jear to f 11,383,892 


The responsibility of safeguard- 
ing such a huge sum as the Standard 
Accumulated Funds amount to, 
and investing it in such manner as 
to combine absolute safety with a 
remunerative rate of interest, 
IS, it majr well be imagined, no 
light one, and the fact that the 
Directors of the Company have 
for some years past succeeded in 
realizing an annual rate of interest 
of well over four per cent testifies 
to the skilful way in which the 
Company’s finances are managed 
It may be mentioned that the area 
of investment and the classes of 
security in which the funds may be 
placed have been extended of late 
years under the provisions of the 
Company’s Acts of Parliament, 
and this of course calls for more 
frequent revision than formerly 
of the individual investments — a 
circumstance the Directors have 
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been careful to pro\. — — -- - , , 

Standards Indian Colonial and SUPANCE COMP\\\ is one of 
Foreign connections gi\e the leading Colonial Compinics 

far Durable opportunities of securing ln\ing been born in Auckland 
safe investments m some countries \cv\ /cihnd m the \enr 187 
abroad where the conditions are and his Bnnclies in cverj im 
favourable andofsuchtheDircclors portint town in the Colonics is 
consider It right and proper to take well as in the United Kingdom 


The SOUTH BPITISH IN 


advantage as occasions an c 

The Standard possesses in Cil 


^outh \inci India and the Far 
East It IS likewise repre ented 


cutta a handsome pile of buildings b^ \gcnts in e\er\ jiort ind cit> 
erected in 1895 from the 

designs and under the 1 

supervision of that cmi | 

went Architect the late 

Jlr F \\ Stevens etc 

The business is con 

ducted bj a Resident ' 

Secretarj assisted bj a , 

numerous European and 

^at^ve Staff under the ^ ^ 

direction of a Local 1 ' 

Board of Directors com 

posed of leading mem B 1 

bers ol the Mercantile / ^ H 1 

Banking and Legal pro i t “ 

fessions P? 


lowing Companies i: — 

Commercial Marine Insurance 
Comnanj of South Australia 
Adelaiuc Marine and Lire 
Assunnee Company (South 
Australia) 

Mutual Union Insurance Com 
panv Limited Fire and 
alannt (Tasmania) 

Stmts Marine In urance Com 
pan> (SingalKire) 


Messrs STEIN 
FORBES & Co Ltd 
established themselves 
m Calcutta as Afcrchants 
and General Agents m 
the jear 1901 and ha\c 
branches under the same 
title in London and 
Hamburg their repre 
sentative in America lor 
the whole of the United 
States in which countrj 
the bulk of their busi 
ness IS done being ^Ir 
R B Fuller Boston 
Messrs Stem Forbes A 
Co command an eaten 
sive business in hides 
and skins and m theea 
port of raw material 
their dealing aggregat 
mg over £300 000 The 












a] 


land ~7 
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partners in London are 
Mr J J Stem and m 
Hamburg Mr H \olger Calcutta 
bein represented by Mr Arthur F 
C Forbes whose experience of India 
dates back to three decades thirteen 
years of which have been occupied 
as a specialist in the hide business 
Mr Forbes was for a number of 
years in the well known house of 
Messrs F \\ Heilgers & Co 
Calcutta Mr Forbes was a member 
of the Committee of the Chamber 
of Commerce from 1882 to 1886 


S i-tt B « 11 « » C, u 

of imi orlance throughout the 
world Since tlic formation of H e 
Coinj any in 187 losses ha\ 
been paid amounting to £.^ 359 135 
and it IS a recognized fact wherever 
this Company transacts I usiness 
that claims are liberally an 1 
promptly settled and the inter sts 
of the clients of the Company care 
fully looked after 

iiic Company has become pur 
chasers and successors of the fol 


T T C tC TV 

Equitable Marine and Fire 
in urance Company (Caj e 
town) 

The capital of the Company is 
£j 900 000 (all fullv sub cribed) 
of which /loo 000 has been 
called iij wl ile the funds m 
inncl total over half a million 
tcrling affording a striking proof 
of the stability of tiu leadm" 
Colonial institution 
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The TAJ MAHAL PALACE 
HOTEL Bombaj — Splendidly 
situated overlooking the famous 
harbour of Western India the Ta} 


upon two and a quarter acres of land 
of which three quarters of an acre are 
actually built upon Tlie premt e 
comprise four hundred rooms 


m suites and single room The 
ground floor being entirely devoted 
to bu mess establishments Here 
are the administrative offices of the 
hotel management and al 0 special 
Post 1 elegraph and Railwav booking 
offices for the convenience of visitors 
Here also are situated the Bar and 
Billiard Rooms nd the rest of this 
section IS occupied by shops m which 
every requisite likely to be of use 
to travellers can bi. bought For 
the convenience of residents three 
electric lifts are provided by which 
to reach the upper floors The first 
floor IS given up to the residential 
features of the establishment A 
wide and d ep verandah runs the 
w liolc length of one side of the build 
mg containing a winter garden and 
lounge standing over the entrance 
porch and facing the courtyard This 
is a graceful structure of steel filled 
with rich coloured glass A second 
spacious verandah is situated on the 
cast side from which a fine voew of 
the b autiful Bombay Harbour may 
hccnjoyed Between the two veran 
dabs IS the grand dinmg room with 
accommodation for some 300 gue ts 
This great apartment is decorated 
m tlie Moorish style and furnished 



Mahal Hotel ha e tablished a 
well deserved reputation with tra 
vellers as one of the leading hotels of 
the world Before the Parsee mag 
nate Mr J N Tata conceived the 
project of prov iding Bombav with a 
fir t class hotel India could boast of 
no such establi hment as could com 
pare with those of other leading 
countries Comparisons even with 
the hotels of the small n iglibouiing 
island of Ceylon were very much to 
thedisadvantage of India Jlr Tata 
had the genius to see that such 
an establishment could be carried 
OP with succe s and the result was 
the Taj Mahal Hotel complete 
in every detail that travellers are 
accustomed to find m the best estab 
lishments of Europe and America 
The hotel buildings form a fine 
specimen of architecture quadrang 
ular in form surmounted by a 
nobl dome 240 feet in h ight th 
supports of which spnng clear and 
uninterrupted from the ground floor 
and carry the gran 1 staircase from 
floor to roof The buildings stand 
49 
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with the requisite numbei of small 
dining tables to enable guests to 
enjoy their meals m comfoi t 1 he 
east verandah leads to the Reading 


department, with the skill of the 
chefs m charge has given the Taj 
I\Iahal Hotel a desei vedlvhigh leput- 
ation foi cooken TIu Hotel is 


piovidcd in every corner with elec 
tnc lights and fans There is a 
Laundr}' on the premises The ser- 
vice IS of the finest, being con- 
ducted b}' an Eiirojiean staff, assisted 
bj' Goanese waiters and domestics, 
than whom there arc no finer ser- 
vants m the w'orld The charges 
are suited to all conditions of tra 
vellers The millionaire can get 
his money’s worth, and the oidi- 
nai} bud of passage i= w'ell provided 
for at e\trcm(ly moderate rates 




r\j Mahai Ilorri, Dim.nc Roow 


Room, well furnished wnth hteiatuie 
Thence to the Mooiish Room, and to 
the Ladies Drawing Room — a bright 
and dainty apartment There is also 
upon this flooi a Writing Room and 
a Private Dining Room wdieie pai- 
ties can be accommodated The 
w'hole design of the floors is aimed 
at securing free v^entilation and cool- 
ness In the upper floors are situ- 
ated the sleeping looms and the 
family suites in wLich it is possible 
to secure the utmost privac}' 

For those w'ho jirefer Anglo- 
Indian an angements, certain sets of 
rooms are provided w'lth sepaiate 
bath-room accommodation attached 
to them, for the rest there are com- 
plete ranges of highly modern bath- 
rooms available In accordance with 
the most up-to-date ideas of con- 
struction, the kitchens arc situated on 
the loof of the building, and are 
presided over bj? Maitre Talandnei 
from the Carlton Hotel, London, 
with four European Assistants 
The fine arrangements of this 
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Messrs SMITH RODWELL & 
Co Contractors and Railwa\ 
Agents Head Office BareiUj This 
firm was established in the jeariSg 
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for the purpose of openin'' busi 
nes on his own account He took 
into partner hip with him Mr E 
H Rodwell who had been for many 


j9I 

the takin over from Messrs 
Buckle & Co of the North Ues 
tern RaiUi ay and Oudh and 
Rohilkand Railway Agencies atMus 



by Mr A Smith vhoresgnel years an A sistant m the same soone Dehra and Chakrata Mes rs 
a pMtnership m the L C division div sion of Me srs Bum & Co The Smith Rodwell & Co then extended 
ol Me r Burn & Co Calcutta firet oy eratioa of tl e new firm was the r business by taking over the 
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\\orkmg of the Rohilk.incl and Ku- 
maon Railway Agcncia at Nairn 
Tal, Ranikhet and Alinnia The 
firm subsequenth seemed con 
tracts for rallwa^ ' ballast from the 
Bengal and 
North-West- 
ern Railwat, 
the" I'astern 
Bengal State 
Railw a\ and 
the Ea'st In 
dian Railwa\ 
in Bengal, 
which tlicj 
aie still work 
ing, all the 
ballast being 
machine bro 
ken Since 
the opening 
of the Belli a 
Railwa} then 
North West 
ern Railw aj 
Agencies ha\ c 
been closed, 
as all goods 
come by the 
Oudh and Ro 
hilkhandRail- 
wa}' Messrs 
Smith Rod- 


nell 5. Co are carting contiactors 
for (he Goieiiiinciit fraiisport 
and SnpjilvDcparliiuntand Military 
Works Department flicy run 
tonga son ires fiom Dtlii i to 


Chakrata, Kotedwara to Lans- 

downe, and Nairn Tal Brewerj to 

I?anikiiet 7 lic\ also carry the 

Afails from Delira to Mussooric b}' 
then tonga service Diev are non 
working Rail 
w .i\ agencies 
at Miissoorie 
Clial rata an^ 
ka nsdow ne 
foi the Oiidli 
iN Kohilkand 
Kulwa\, and 
at Naim Jal 
Ranikhet and 
Minora for 
tlie R o h 1 1 - 
hand A. Ku 
III ion li a 1 1- 
wa\ Besides 
these enter 
prises, Mes-,r^ 
Sinitli Rod- 
well A. Co 
ow n large 
grass farms, 
and siipplj 
the (lovern- 
ment Trans 
port Depai t 
ment with 
baled fodder 
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The late Mr JAMSE7JI N 
TATA w'as descended from a stock 
of Zoroastnans who left Persia and 
took refuge in Surat in the yth 
Century to escape the oppression of 
the Mahomedan Conquerors 
For 200 3 ears the}’ lived a life of 
absolute securit}’, and it was onl} 
after they had tasted of the fruits 
of British rule and protection that 
the Parsees put forward those ex- 
cellent attributes of energ}’ and 
mdustr}' and acquired for them 
selves the wealth and influence 
they are wortliy of and now rightly 
en]03’ Mr Tata was brought over 
to Bombay at the age of 13 bv 
his father from Naosaii, where he 
was born in 1839 After his early 
school days he was placed m the 
Elphinstone College at the age of 16 
and completed in that Institution 
d four years’ course of study prioi 
to entering his father’s office The 
seeds of his successful future were 
here sown, and that the harvest has 
been plentiful the industrial and 
intellectual progress of Bomba} 
bears ample testimony 


Mr Tata’s first move in connec 
tion with commercial enterprise 
was d visit to China m 1859 which 
resulted in the founding of the firm 
of Messrs Tata A. Co , vv ith branches 
in Japan, Hongkong, and Sliang- 
hai and later on at Pans and New 
\ ork Four }cars were spent 111 
the land of the Celestial, and Mr 
Tata returned to Bomba} m 1S63 
Next came the desire to establish 
an Indian Bank in London, and he 
went over to England witli this ob 
ject in view m 1865 A financial 
crash in Bombay, however, pre 
v’ented the accomplishment of this 
progress, and Mr Tata remained in 
England for two years, adding to 
his store of business knowledge 
On his return to India, the family 
fortune lost in the financial crisis, 
Mr Tata and his father obtained 
contracts in connection with the 
Aby'^siman W^ar which they turned 
to good account and fully recouped 
the heavy loss they had sustained 
With the reclamation of Back Bay, 
an enterprise which proved suc- 
cessful, Mr Tata devoted himseli 


to the Mill Indiistr} with very satis- 
factory results, the Empress and 
the Sv'vadcshi Mills bearing Witness 
to his capacity as a great captain 
of industrv and trade Mr Tata 
set a good example to emplo}ers 
of labour in hiskmdl} regard for 
those who look to him for their 
daily sustenance Speaking at the 
opening of a new spinning shed at 
the Nagpore Mills, a department 
which worked 74,924 spindles and 
1,384 looms, he referred to a small 
pension scheme which had been 
introduced m connection with that 
Mill "for our workpeople who are 
entitled to a small increase of pay 
after 25 years’ service and to a 
maximum pension of Rs 5 a 
month after 30 years’ service ” 

A remarkable episode in Mr 
Tata’s career is the firm stand he 
made in the matter of reduction 
of freight rates for yarn exports 
from Bombay to China and Japan 
It was a struggle between Mr Tata 
and the Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
Steamship Company on one side 
and on the other the Peninsular 
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and Onental Steam Navigation 
The Austrian Lloyd s and the 
Italian Rubbatmo Companj com 
bined The Aaisert/Ji i thus de 
scribed the situation 

The Nippon '\usen contracted 
with the Cotton Spinners Union 
who carry cotton and yarn at Rs 13 
per ton against the P A. O Rs 17 
whereupon the latter reduced iheit 
rate to the nominal sum of first 
Rs 2 and sub equently to Re l 
per ton charges uhich they later 
on raised again on a par m ith those 
of their rival 

Mr Tataiiasakeeneducationist 
and a disciple of higher education 
he generously endowed a fund which 
enables youths of all castes to go to 
England for purposes of study and 
which has been productu e of great 
good His Research Unncrsitj 
schemeissowellknox n that it would 
be superfluous to referto it at length 
Suffice It to say that the Institution 
will be alasting monument to Ins 
great skill and attainments and the 
landmark of the magnanimity of a 
man who evpended hi» talents to 
the full sterling value for the 
benefits of the countrv at large 
India lost a truly patriotic man 
who used the means that the coun 
try had given him for the country 
good and the Parsee community a 
min who raised its already high 
name among other communities 
still higher one who was its great 
ornament and strength its p asi 
lit m el dulc d cus 

It IS the irony of fate that 
Mr Tatashould have died ]ust when 
one of the noblest of his enter 
prises and one in which he ever 
betrayed the keenest interest hould 
be rapidly approaching comple 
tion The Taj Mahal Hotel whose 
lofty dome and splei did facade 
dominate the harbour is the crea 
tion of Mr Tata s fertile brain 
the solid magnificence with which 
it has been executed m e^ ery 
part is the fruit of his own far 
sighted liberalitv We should en 
tirely misread Mr Tata s character 
if we concluded that tie Hotel was 
to him a mere commercial venture 
A widely travelled man and a man 
of cultiv ated taste he could not fail 
to be impressed with the extra 
ordinary deficiencies of the Indian 
hotel system m Bombay no less 
than in every other part of the 
country He saw that elsewhere 


hotels filled a very important part in 
the amenities oI social life and that 
more patticularU m tlic complect 
society of the East they played 
a role which no other institution 
could fill So he dcteriiimed that 
Bombay should have a hotel second 
to none cast of Suez and that it 
should set an example wh ch should 
react throughout In Ua in temov ilig 
one of the greale t h ndranccs to 
agrecahlc travel in this country 
So he hid the plan of his hotel 
drawn v ith the sole puqose of 
securing in cut relv w orthy I uiidtng 
he spar d no exjiense in the raising 
of the magnificent superstructure 
he equip] cd it w ith the latest modern 

S bailee in the wav of electric 
t fans lifts ami col 1 storage 
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apparatus and he placed at the 
head of it a maitre d hotel of 
European reputation This lie did 
without looking for any immednte 
finanoal return but content that 
he should be able to r^ard his 
handiwork from every point and 
find it good that he should gn e 
his city something fully worthy of 
its architectural magnificence and 
its unique position as the gateway 
of India For interest upon the 
huge sum he embarked in the 
enterprise he was well content to 
wait In none of his adventures 
was Mr Tata s largeness of mind 
and wise 1 beiality more conspicu 
uus than in this the creat on of 1 is 


old age he has endowed the city 
with a hotel which will make the 
stranger linger within its gates 
and which will prove of incalcu 
lable advantage to the dweller in 
the Presidency There is something 
peculiarly addening m th coinci 
dence that the fixing of the key 
stone of the noble dome should 
have preceded by only a few day 
the death of the man who inspired 
it 

In the later eight es Mr Tata 
had m important share in expen 
ment cam d on in the Central 
Prov nces in smelting iron ore with 
local coal He wa> not however 
to et his hand to tlie plough and 
then turn back Undeterred by 
official indifference and circumlocu 
tion he kept the project m mind 
and referred to scientific experts 
some of the practical difficulties 
encountered bv him On the occa 
sion of one of his recent isits to 
En{.land he mentioned the project 
in the course of conversation to 
I^rd C corge Hamilton The interest 
of the then Secretary of State was 
at once arou ed and h pressed 
^Ir Tata to take it up vigorously 
and urged him to be mindful of the 
patnotic obligation he was under 
as the most enterprising of Indian 
bu ness men to contribute in 
tverv way possible to the mdus 
trial development of the country 
On returning to India Mr Tata 
lound that the obstruction or 
indifference of the secretariats had 
been replaced by not merely a readi 
ness but an eagerness to as 1st 
He confidently believed that when 
the industry was organized the 
Central Pro inces would take rank 
as possessing the most valuable 
iron leposits m the world It was 
estimated that on a capital of about 
a crore of rupees m outturn of 300 
tons of steel da 1\ could be secured 
under the most unfavourable cir 
cuinstance and a much larger 
quantity if possible difficulties 
were overcome Air Tata al 0 took 
steps to teviv e m the Chanda c istnct 
of the Central Provinces tie work 
ing of copper mines belie ed to 
have been abandoned a thousand 
yenrs ince No time was too pre 
Clous no cost too great in his 
eyes to be spent in investigating 
thoroughly and from all possible 
points of view theconditionsneces 
sary to make a pr ject successful 
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and he hasalrcad\ spjui aUikli .uul 
a half of rupees in pro\ ing his con 
cessions in the Central PioMiires ' 

Messrs T M 1 H'VDDELS ck CO , 
Produce Brokeis, Calcutta This 
house of business was established in 
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the jear 1883, bt Mr lhaddcus 
Mesrope Thaddeus, in whose hands 
the management since remained 
The firm is one of the oldest 
produce brokers in Calcutta and 
has been eminentlj successful, ha\ - 
ing one of the largest ]ute iirokiiig 
businesses at present carried on in 
India Ml Thaddeus is of Aiime- 
nian parentage and was born m 
Calcutta He is the son of the late 
Mr Mesrope Thaddeus wdio came to 
Calcutta m the 3’eai 1832, and 
established himself as a mei chant 
Mr T M Thaddeus began his busi- 
ness career as an Assistant in a Cal- 
cutta Mercantile firm at the age of 
16, and received a thorough train- 
ing in mercantile practice He 
then joined Messrs A B Shekleton 
& Co , who were freight brokers in 
a large wa3% and w^as in the manage- 
ment of their jute department for 
about three 3'ears Upon the death 
of Mr Shekleton he started business 
on his own account, but on the 
failure of the Oriental Bank his 
capital was jeopardised and he w'as 
practically compelled to begin life 
over again At this juncture, he was 
largely assisted by Mr W R Wil- 
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liamsoii of tlic him of Messrs I'lii- 
l.i\, Mini A Co, and the late Mi 
R Steel of Messr- R Steel A to 
Ml Ili.nhkiis' conmctioii witli 
llic'se* films has lieeii lontiiiued 
foi o\ci 20 \eais Mr Ihnddeiis 
dciotcs his whole time to Iiis 
business and is also the owmi of 
eonsideiabh pioperte in Calcutta 
He maiiicd Miss I'l/zit \rr,ikitl. 
iiKie of tlie lion Sir ( P Chatei 
of Hoiig-Koiig and has time 
d uight<rs uul a son 

Messrs niOMSON IJJIXEN A 
Co. Ld. Merchants Calcutta — 
Fills firm was est ihlished in thi 
tear 1888 b\ Mr ) H Flioinson 
(who bad jiretioiish liail in uu 
\t.irs’ experience in the Calcutta 
market is a broker in Iiuks .uul 
skins) in partnership with Messrs 
E r W Ledi/eii and George Poster 
to earr\ on business in the export 
of iiides anel skins, a coinniotlity 
winch IS particularls plentiful in 
India Messrs Ihonison, Peli/en 
A Co soon It tamed a leading 
jiosition 111 tins line of business and 
after scxcntc'cn 3 ears’ successful 
working It was decided to coinert 
the concern into a Limited Pia- 
bilitt Conipan3, winch was accord- 
ing!}' carried out m flic 3 car 1905 
The business of the Comjiain' is 
at jircsent carried on by Messrs 
0 Andersen 1*1 \V H Thomson at 
Calcutta, and H Barskc at Ham- 
burg The Company does a \er\ 
large export business m Indcs and 
skins with manufacturers through- 
out Europe and America There 
arc Branches at Cawnpore and 
Dacca, and the supplies ol goods 
w'hich they handle are draw n from 
all parts of India Their large 
godowns and stores arc situated 
111 the Suburbs and arc capable 
of storing great quantities of then 
commodities waiting for shipment 
The Conipan3'is also large shippers 
of shellac and other products of 
India There are over 1,000 oper- 
atives m the emplo}' of the Com- 
pany whose work is directed by a 
staff of eight Europeans The 
Cakntta partners are both tho- 
roughly conversant w ith their line of 
business, havingman}' years’ experi- 
ence behind them 

Messrs TURNER, MORRISON 
A Co , Bomba}' The partners m 
the firm aic Messrs A M Turner, 
c 


C L Sun til, J M G Prophit and 
W K Dow ding The firm have 
br, UK lies in London and Liverpool 
(Messrs lurntr A Co the corres- 
ponding firms), Calcutta head office 
for India Bonibat and Chittagong 
Free ions to 1887 Messrs Turner, 
MorrKon A Co had no firm m 
Bombar, and the falciitta Office^ 
merth kept a lejirescntatne to 
look after tlu inl( rests of the 
Asntif Slnm \a-vigafionCompaiu 
Limited of winch ihct arc the 
Managing Agents In 18S7 the 
kite Mi G H Morrison of Messrs 
Itirner A to, Liecrpooi eameout 
to Iiuh.i and opi ned a Branch Office 
in Bomb i\ the late Mr RC Lees, 
who was biought across from the 
( ilrutfa Ofiice, being apiiomtedthe 
first M mager of the new firni Be- 
sidesacting is \gentsforthe \siatic 
Steam \a\igilion tonipaiu the 
film do a large cliartering business 
fixing steamers to purojie, the Tar 
Past, and for coiiiitri cmplovment 
Tlu \ also do a fnirh large trade m 
coal, sugar, etc 1 he present Mana- 
ger is Mr J S \\ ardlaw Milne, who 
was appointed m 1902 He repre- 
sents the firm m the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce The}' arc 
\geiifs for the Cossiporc Sugar 
Works, file Asiatic Steam Naxiga- 
tioa Coni[)an\, Limited the Rctnc- 
\er riotilla Conipanx Limited, 
the Slnhiiiar W orks, Limited , the 
Shalimar Paint, Colour and Varnish 
Compan\, Limited, and Locina Col- 
hetv Compani, Limited Thex are 
also Agents for the Gourepore Coni- 
pan\ , Limited the Thames and 
Mersex 3Iannc Insurance Conipan}, 
Limited, the Australian Alliance 
Assurance Co , and Citx of Glasgow 
Life Assinancc Companx 

Messrs .\ J VALETTA A CO , 

J ute Brokers, (Calcutta This firm w as 
established m the 3'car 1S74 bx Mr 
Nicholas John Valetta, who earned 
It on alone for elexen 3 ears till in 
the 3’ear 1S85, he was joined m 
partnershij) bx lus brother Mr C 
J Valetta, and the two brothers 
ha\e carried it on together ex'er 
since The brothers \ aletta are 
also interested in the firm of Zeffo 
A Co , with Mr J M Rodocanaclu, 
as agent of the Union Insurance 
Co of Pans and freight brokers, 
Messrs Valetta ek Co are agents 
for tile Chitpore Hydraulic Press 
mg Co , Ld 
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Nicholas John \aletta senior 
partner of Valetta &. Co is a GreeL 
by nationality and came from the 
Island of SjTa close to the mainland 
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of his native country In 1865 he 
came to Calcutta and settled as one 
of the resident managers of Argenti 
Sechian & Co Merchants This 
firm went into liquidation on the 
death of the principal partner m 
London when Mr valetta started 
on h s own account Mr Valetta 
and his brotW Mr C J \aletta 
are the sons of the late Dr Jolin N 
Valetta ll d Cambridge net 
London He was a member of the 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce 
and served many years ago on the 
Comm ttee of the Chamber and on 
the Board of vanou Companies 
Both brothers Yaletta were edu 
cated m Greece 

Mr TRIBHOVANDAS \UR 
JEYANDAS jp of Bombay Hon 
orary Presidency Magistrate Direc 
tor of the Bank, of Bombay Director 
of the R pon Manufacturing Com 
pany Limited the Colaba Land and 
M 11 C mpany Limited and of 
the Emperor Edward Spinning and 
Manufacturing Lompany Limited 
President of the Ary a Sudhar 
m daya Sabha and the Javenlal 
Dm ashankar Yajnik Bhulgswar 
Library Member of the Bombay 
Presidency Association and formerly 
a nember of the Branch Royal 


Asiatic bociely Trustee of the late 
Jagannath Shunkershet Charitable 
Dispensary the Bombay Native Dis 
jiensary and several other charitable 
institutions al o headman of the 
Kapol Bania Community of Bombay 
forsevcralyeirs Mr Tribhovandas 
the eldest son of the well known 
Bombay citizen the late Mr \urje 
vandas Malhowdas was born in 
Bombay on the nd day of March 
1848 Ht belongs to the Rupp 
Dhunji family oneofth few histone 
and distinguished fainihes whch 
marked Bombay by their opulence 
and enlefpnse so far back as the 
seventeenth century His ancestors 
came from Ghogla m Kathiawar to 
settle m Bombay more than two 
hundred yean, ago The early educa 
tionofMr TribhovanJaswascarned 
on m Ins vernacular Cujarati tut 
later he attended the Elphmstone 
Kigli School which he left in z86p 
with excellent command of English 
Hi bus ness training was acquired in 
theemnloyof Messrs W S: \ Gra 
ham A. Co Merchants of Bombay 
in the ]nece goods department of 
that firm where he gamed the high 
esteemof Its different heads includ 
ing Sir Frank Tori es \dam XT 
c I E until recently President of the 
Manchester Chamter of Commerce 
Mr Tribhovandas has always been 
prominent mchantabic am! religious 
works affecting Ins own and olh r 
communities As far back a 1875 
with the object of diflustng religious 
knowledge amongst Hindu he cs 
talliheilthc Arya Su Iharmodaya 
Sablia of which hcisn w the Pre 
sident For ti e promotion of this 
institution the s rviccsof the famous 
and learned Pandit Gatoolalaji of 
Bombay vv re ccured The services 
of this learned man were so highly 
satisfactory that three years later 
Mr Tribhovandas convened ameet 
mg of influential Hindu gentlemen 
to con ider the licst mode of publicly 
recognizing the di nterested laliours 
of the 1 amed Pandit with the result 
that afundwasrai ed which admit 
ted of a presentation of Rs 8 000 
with an address to the Pandit a 
balance of Rs 10 000 being invested 
m Bombay Port Trust bon I for his 
benefit In promotm this fund 
Mr Tnbhova da bowed a true 
d sire to afford pubjic encourage 
ment to the cause of education In 
188S Mr Tnbhovapdas was ap 
[omted a Justice of the Peace by 


Gtvernment On the retirement 
in 1883 of hi uncle Seth Gopaldas 
Madhovdis Mr Tnbhovandas was 
unanimously appointul one of the 
headmen of the Kapol Bania comma 
nityofBombay andwasat thesame 
time presentcl with an addre i.of 
honour This position he retained 
till 1903 whenheresigi d In 1878 
Mr Tribhovandas i a elected a 
Councillor of the Bombay Municipal 
Corporation and was. re elected from 
time to time to this office till his re 
tirement in 1898 Dunng this period 
of 18 years he keenly v atched the 
interests of therafe payers In 1881 
Mr Tnhhovanda became a member 
of tht hrm of Messis Yurjevanda 
Madhowdas A Co and m 1893 the 
name 0/ the firm was changed tc 
Messrs Yurjevandas Yladhowda A 
Sons In 1884 Ylr Tnbhovandas es 
tablishccl 1 charitable fund called the 
Kapol Nira hirt Fund for the main 
tenanc and educition of destitute 
members of his community To this 
fund he contributed a large sum 0/ 
money and imder his fostering care 
t has now reached a total of about 
Rs 30 ooo Ylr Tnbhovandas has 
frequently acted as Honorary Secre 
taryandTreasur r to funds raised for 
the recognition of the public services 
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rendered by distinguished Bombay 
citizens such as tie late Sir D nsha 
Maneckji Petit Bait Ylr Blaney 
CIE etc et and also to the memo 
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rial m honour of tlio late itlaliaraja of 
Bha\nagai In 1S93 at a meeting 
presided o\erby Lord Han is then 
Go\einor of Bomba}, Mi Jnblio 
vandaswas elected a Joint Ilonoiary 
Secretary to a fund laiscd foi the 
relief of tlie siilTeieis m llie Bomba} 
riots In 1897, Ml 1 iibiio\andas 
founded an institution to t!ie mem 
or} of his icxered fathei, the late 
Seth Vurjevandas M idhow'das m 
aid of the higher education of ])0or 
and deser\ mg members of the Ivajiol 
Bania communit} 'I he funds of 
the institution known as the Seth 
Vurjeiandas Aladliowdas Kajiol 
boarding school, under his ]udicious 
management, ha\o now augmented 
to about Rs 60,000 

In 1905, the Go\ernment of Bom- 
ba} was pleased to apjioint Mr 
Tnbhovandas, Honorary Prcsideuc} 
Magisti ate 

The late Hon’ble Mr NOWROS- 
JEE NUSSERWANJEE WADIA 
w'asborn in 1849, a member of a not- 
able famil} of Bomba^ ship builders, 
who during the iSth and 19111 
centuries constructed for the East 
India Company and for Goicrn- 
ment no fewer than 335 large ^es- 
sels At eleven years of age Mr 
NowTOS]ee went to England and 
began scliool life at Lu erjiool under 
Drs Leedam and Carter He 
passed first class in the Cainbiidgc 
local examinations, receiving the 
degree of Associate of Arts, and 
returned to Bombay m 1S66 
The infant mill industry of Bombay 
w^as at that time lecenmg a 
great impetus thiough the Ameri- 
can Civil War, and Mr N A 
Wadia joined his fathei at the 
Royal (now the Dinshaw Petit) 
Mills, and soon afterwards became 
manager of the Albert AIill He 
next devoted his attention to 
paper, designing and constructing 
the machinery for its manufacture 
himself, but laboui difficulties 
made it advisable to abandon 
the project, and he became an 
Engineer in the Locomotive Depart- 
ment of the Sind, Punjab and 
Delhi Railway Shortly afterwa'-ds 
a serious accident occurred 
m the Manockjee Petit Mill, 
involving the destruction of the 
engines, at a loss of nearly tliree 
lakhs of rupees Wadia reported 
thereon, and his opinion differed 
so radically from that of other 


loc.il engineers that fhe.idurc of 
expcits was sought Iliesc 
supported Ml Wadta’s news, 
on whicli Sn Dinshaw I’etit per 
suaded liiin to accijit, in 187J, 
sole rharge of the mills Under 
his rhaige the nulls piospcrcd so 
abiiiid intl\ tliat fiom tune to turn 
otliers were added, fill tlic} fornud 
a huge group, and ui'tSo^ he 
staitcd a cotton simuiuig null of 
which Aowrosjec Wadia A Sons 
became agents, .md followed this up 
with the Ctntuii Mills, winch com- 
bined spinning .ind wcaxing \ few 
\cats later he established a dicing 
factor} at Malum Mi W .idia’s high 
reputation asan engineer w. is gre itl\ 
enhanced by Ins designing and 
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erecting one of the largest engines 
in the world at the JIanockjee 
Petit Mills at Tardco, a work 
which has amply justified itself 
and been extensively copied Mr 
Wadia wxas elected an Associate 
Alember of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers and a Alember of the 
Institute of Mechanical Engineers 
He rejiresented the Millowmers’ 
Association, of winch he W'as 
Deputy Chairman, at the Interna- 
tional Congress of Hygiene, and 
was one of a deputation sent to 
Calcutta m 1896 to w'ait upon 
Sir James Westland, the Finance 
Minister, to urge objections to the 

f 


Cotton Duties Bill, which had just 
been introduced 

Of the 80 mills in the island of 
Bomba}, cmploving 80,000 hands, 
it IS said that Mr Wadia was 
(onnected dircctl\ or indirectly with 
at least a third He took a 
leading jiart in the foundation of 
the Vietori.i Jubilee Icchiucal Ins- 
titute, of which he was Honor, ar} '* 
Secretau nji to the time of his 
de itli, aiifl It was 1 irgcl} owing to 
Ills efforts that the scheme for an 
Industrial Museum at J’oona 
w.as successfully carried out As 
Cliaiim.in of the Committee of 
M.m.igcnient, he did Ins utmost to 
inipro\c the condition of the 
jniinari schools in Bomba}, and b\ 
subscribing libeialK towards the 
jiri/es at the innu.il Bomba} Art 
Exhibition he encouraged a higher 
branch of education In recogni- 
tion of Ins public sen ices he w.as 
elected a Justice of the Peace and 
made a Companion of the Indian 
Linpirc Lord Rea} .ijipointcd him a 
Member of the Governor’s Council, 
and on the expirv of the usual 
term of two \cars he was re- 
nominated I)} Lord Harris, and 
again ajiiiointcd 111 1895 b} Lord 
Sandhurst, thus retaining Ins seat 
foi a period of eight conseriilne 
\cars 

He w.as a tiustec of the Parsi 
Pancha}.it and of the Sir Jarnsetji 
Jijibhai Bciieiolcnt Institution, a 
piomoter of the P.arsi Death Fund, 
.md. with the help of Mr Framji 
Dinshaw Petit, was instrumental m 
launching a scheme for the housing 
of poor Parsis From 1S96 plague 
and famine relief occupied his ear- 
nest attention, and he obtained 
sanction to maintain a feier hos- 
jiital fiom the funds of the 
Punchayat besides w Inch he per 
sonally provided free dispensanes at 
Bombav and Khandall He assisted 
m founding and managing the Leper 
Asylum at Bomb ly, and Ins gener- 
osity, supplemented by that of his 
widow, has provided the recentl} 
completed AVadia Home for Nurses 
in connection with the J J 
Hospital 

It was no doubt the exactions 
of his many interests m life which 
finally broke down Mr AVadia’s 
health, and on medical advice he 
sought rest and health in England 
A year’s sojourn there effected no 
improvement however, and he died 


t 
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at It utn 111 titU n DcctmlxT t )tl 
fpi'inf, 1 ^ 1 1 « in I thrcr* 
nn Hi rcc< rd a i trclinicnl 
jKxiili t mix ' cll IrM-ritir*! 
IS lint )tic in India 

Mr NOWKOJl 1 MANHKJI I 
U \D1 \ tir—lli p ntl min 
tomes Irnm the x II kn % i I ar*e«- 
fainilx ol t! at nam Tli Wain 
lurtiip the rij,httTnlh an 1 11 r afU 
hall o1 tl e nin lernth cri t«T\ 

X ere 'etll d at lVmla> a lu| 
lonll f< on « * m an val at a 
time xxh n the ro inirir« ea t ol 
*ixsti \ ere xxnli lm;.xii I I I \ ati\ 
kill in the art Ihe f iin 1 r I 
the fatnilx and pr at pranltitl r 
ol lie nljeet of ihi ketch ih 
Lox irt Nu set inier Wain ttl»n 
Has Iwrn at ^ trat m tl xcar l,l( 
hai a |>«ul ar Knt t xx nl If 
hiixxTiphts craft aid ac ] nr 1 
ucnknoxlelp and kill in t> ame 
that hts xxork can I lie h 1 \ in 
qualestnrmx ith tl e l»est aani|lr< 
turned out in I Ufo|ie Tl rxr»rr 
Imlt li|n of Ixiinl IX ar|inred a 
p at r jxxtatt n e en xth th 
marilimc I>n h h nation Dnrmc 
the ceiiturx anl ir re that Vth 
I^xxjee Sus erxxaii) W a Ita anl 
Us dccenlants catried on tli 
I ui! Iinf, of 1 ijN at H ml ix tl 
1 11 in -ss < f ifr'icnini; an 1 c in tnifl 
mg the X -sseU 1 nil rrmniml 
eniirclx in lutixr han I TIr 
ongmalWadia 'xa tin ih hr t 
to demon trat tl at xxurk < n Liir 
lH*an lines c iild U flici ntlx 
carried out 1} \siatt with it 
aix^ as i taixce x%c jt Ir m th ir 
oxxnlrainsan 1 hands Ditin tl 
jcarstlex j nctivdtl c hi|xiii,H 
art tl Wala |r*diic 1 s m _j 5 
m n of ar and l) cr x t | 
Tie mcn-of xxar X era roit iniei I 
to thcorlcrsof il f oxcriun nt 
of fn Iia and Raxp c mj! te satin' 
faction for their ton i ] ps 
xxorth> qtnhiic ai I tli hrnixxii 
axard 1 n t onlx a il 1 m lallut 
an cxliisixe -slati at*:iKll near 
Homfaj X hch nimms m the 
family t lU Is ‘teth Nn xr 
xxanic M a In m r turn f r rxie 
rcnlerel Ij hm lo th Irinrl 
f xemmtntxa dec ratnl xxith the 
l-tgi n of H Hour Ij SajHltiij 
Honajartc The f,r in Uall ir of Mr 
Noht j«t \ Uadia ml rit d I is 
fathers skill anl xxas i jrominint 
man of hi time Hut at this inri ' I 
the (an ha 1 ci isidto di\t te their 
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attcnli I) enttrels l • Ih] I tiildini, 
Thes h«l entered ccirnmefriil life 
an! tc k II) Itiin-s a trok rs 
an) m n t. tiating h ti lit 
native jrincrs anl <ilir !<f 
in saluali erxiee a th m cut 
of tl Irrnrl < \ tniiKnt in In ha 
Mr Jehani, rWaliixxa j trusted 
XX ilh a I, >1 1 innlal I s Ij in i hilli] ]ie 
On 1 1 d ath x ith iit inal i ti 
(1 »hi| 1 ud Iiii^ rrilt > ein live 
licrn alanl tx I Is the tamds (or 
X lilt I a V n ml ritmi; tl g nm 
( th hr t W Iia and hi on Tl r 
)1 n)i|f rlutie I ft is Mr Jrlian 
t.cef W a ha 1 a ol to 1 1 luifl I f 
lilt M ltd 11 Wall a s fx (amoii 
la Iv of I ftime *•! e ntmu Ith 
e m etna) il of tl farnilx Isi i 
nr^ anl adletl < nileraMx l tit 
ti^msl sx alth tnn mill It I r 
ox mi. I lief |,r at In lies ei) > 
eit) Mir iinl ilimatclx I »t f r 
Unit n I at tleac f '< at I I i tl 
n xl <s S ati d \ tell I rwll I a 
Ide ol xxilo I lanlg *d xx rk 
lUi M ltd 41 xra tie m tJ t ol tl 
I tesent t ) rtsrni itixti f if lamilx 
'If N xxt jec M Waha Tl ha) u 
( cluiits X hieh lie I t cll I 
htfifV, I f loiw Id hxs de^eiil i 
t< Irf SI I Ihirmi I er H iim 
HiiM lid 31 jax-r axax l Ipwrx 
mg »«rks n Ic a «m than 

t nt\ X laki f nil rs Her 
tutlieclatiln-vmclulens ^ c 
t( r tl h ) ital at It ml ix u] ich 
Wars h r nam } t 5 v > U t 

the hfr tcmil at tl ala anl 
H I the I ctit Ol) Il uiig 
I> ) dr |I oe iMtiehc iicrs v ml, 
t lit It tlx i t.r xl t xisix s 

<)uiliiirs Hr Niunjo M Walit 
inhclilet! at I r I ath xxi eh in' k 
I lac In 1597 ” I *he j.r atHt 

i rtunrs m Indn Hr rcceixrl 
a soun 1 ltimtnf,inx inariihrtinl 
I full h anlrstilh h 1% nhhi Ir 
Ihcr Jel mg tr \ Wal a (since 1 
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liter I int ext n ixe c mmcrcial 
d ahik X Ith 1 ur 1 In I'f J 
Mr Noxxr |e Waiiatrix He I in 
1 iir IH inlxxa |erx nallx r e ixrd 
Is I MX) t r \ tj U n III 1 U 
I r tl 111 ol hit II hrin 
f J N I )r \ C Inrllx In 
lM 7 Mf \ xxr j WihaeU Ith 
I II iiu t n I d t 1 I im If t 
otliif )iirtiil inriii Im^ )ul 1 ii. 

I II III -s If X I n| |H Int I u 
Jiislic t 111 leie III Ih 73 an«l 
til (Os rnm nt r rpniz 1 his life 
tim Ir ilx >ik xxitl H honour 
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cntir of municii>il alt.uis Mi 
Waclia mack iiim';clf kit lliioiigli 
tlie medium of ''C\eial m \\s])a|ici‘>, 
nolablv till huhan Sf^ci/ntoi in 
till' eiglitic'. but it was not until 
iSSc) that he became i moiubi r 
of the Corjioiatiou buup elected 
thereto b\ tin Fort Mard From 
the time wdieii Sir Rirhard Feiujile 
formed the Diaimujc Commission, 
Mr \V irh 1 has m idi (it\ draiiiajte 
a special stuch lud speaks with 
iuthont\ when new schemes arc 
beiufj disc IIs■^td b\ (he Corpora 
tiou ‘Vs I sjiec lalist in st itisties 
and all lir inches of finauce and 
economics Mr VVaih.i carries on 
his work lar be\ond mnnieipal 
bounds and Ins speeches and writ 
mgs in main an Indian |)i])ei, melon 
the public plitform arc well known 
He IS I wholehearted snpjiorter 
of the Indian National Congress of 
which he his been tlie Toint General 
Secrctarx tor the last twche \cars 
and presided at its sessions of ipoi 
in Calcutta the smie \ear during 
which he was President of the Coqio 
ration Hi is also a member of the 
Imp-oMinent Trust, md isHonorare 
Secretary of the Bomba\ Presidcnc\ 
Association Air Wacha has been in 
the cotton indiistn for thirty 
years and represents one of the 
foremost fiims of mill agents in 
Bombay He has been for eighteen 
years an artnc memixn of the 
Committee of the Bomba\ Mill 
Owners’ \ssociation and his man\ 
thoughtful and useful speeches at 
the Anniiil General Meeting bear 
-'mplc tcstimoin to Ins wide know 
ledge of industrial and commercial 
economics and statistics 

Messrs WILLIAMSON, MAGOR 

CO Agents and Merchants, No 4, 
Mangoe Lane Calcutta are one of 
the most prominent of the several 
firms that have grown wath the rise 
of the Indirtii Tea Industr}' Found- 
ed originalh in the j^ear 1869 by 
Messrs J H Williamson and R B 
Magor with offices at that time at 
No 7 New China Bazaai Street, 
from the fiist wath their London 
Correspondents, Messrs Geoige Wil- 
liamson (Sl Co they held consider- 
able interests in the then undeve- 
loped industry of Tea planting 
It IS to firms such as the one undi r 
notice that tne success of the great 
Last Indian staple is due AViththe 
extension of Tea then business as 
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iguils foi Ii i C omp inn and Ls 
titesgiiw I ipidk and the linn 
soon rennued to liigi'r pi/inisi- 
liis( i( \o ] M ing,n Lam, ,iiid 
again in 1875 to (luii piosent pn 
niM s at \o } 111 till Slim lot dit\ , 
ind the (inn still stands is ,i tipn il 

Indi.in \gcnc\ House of the Inst 
type 1 he\ hue oilu' intiiest-, 
as \genls foi (oil .md Insnr.imt 
Comp lines and in u him 1 \ Im tea 
.111(1 othei m.iiitif i( tine rs Mr (1 
(» Vndei'-oii, who w is till iieeiitK 
the do\en of the ( ilciitta House, 
joined the tii m in 187 j Ins pie \ ions 
cvptiiencc liuiiiu bn n gained is a 
jilinter in (eiloii He letiiid m 
Ipof Ml \ (1 \\ itsoii bee line ,1 
meinbei in 1.S7S ifle. \i irs of e vpc 
riciueas i le.i PI inti i He toimd 
the. London House ni iheq Mi ) 
H W'llh imsoii one of thefonmliis 
letircd fiom Cileiitti in ,ind 

Mi R B M igoi .It ttd IS M m iging 
Piitnci iiiCilcutti Mil he loiiitd 
the 1 oiidon fnni in th.Sj Mtssi., 

I 11 \\ illnmsoii and A (1 Wilson 
aie both now ekee ise d flit jin 
s( nt jiartmis III ( .ikiitta <u Mtssis 
loekhait Smith P 1 . W ilh iiiison 
amis Cl Vndeisoii md the London 
firm of Geoigi W ilh unson A (o is 
rtprcscnted b\ Missis R p M u^oi 
Robert L\ e 11 iml Rich ud K M igt i 

Mr LOCKHVRI SMITH of 
Messis Williamson, Magor tS. Co 
Calcutta was born 111 the \tar 1866 
atFnidhorn Scotland, and was cdii- 
calcd at Abcidecn On completing 
his education, he at first turned his 
attention to the studj' of I iw read 
ing for two yeirs in the Chambers 
of an Advocate in ‘Aberdeen but in 
August 1884 he relinquished Ins 
stuelies in favour of a commercial 
career, and accepted an appointment 
in the office of Messrs (icorge 
Whlhamson &. Co , of Lonelon His 
connection wath the London firm 
lasted five years, wdicn he came to 
India, joining their Calcutta house, 
Messrs Whlhamson, Magor &. Co , in 
October 1S89, of wdnch he is now 
the senior jiartner Mr Lockhart 
Smith IS an authoritj' on Tea in 
Bengal, having made a sjiecial stud^ 
of Indian tea affairs, and throughout 
his business career has been closeh' 
connected wath this great industry, 
his firm having ver3r extensive con 
nections, as Managing Agents and 
Agents, w'lth man)' Estates and 
Companies engaged in the cultiva- 
( 


tioii .iml prodm tion of (hi chief 
jiiodncti. of Vss.iiii (.K har .iiiel other 
le.i Distriifs He w is Ch iirm,iii 
of till { oinmitti ( of the ( ilciitt.i 
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TeiTrider'’ Association for main 
tears, and m 1902 .ind 1904 and in 
1905 Iiec.ime Chairman of the Indian 
Tea Association romnnttce, his in- 
timate knowledge of the trade cmi- 
iicntK fitting him for this jiosltion 

Mi ROBERT LA ELL WII- 
LI AMb()\ P.irtnei Williamson 
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Magor & Co Merchants and Agents 
Calcutta and of George W ilhamson 
& Co Merchants and Agents 
London was born at Calcutta in the 
jear 1874 and proceeded home for 
his education which he received at 
Clifton College Hi hr t busine 
training was in the Tea Broking 
firm of William James and Henry 
Thompson of Mincin Lane London 
with whom h remained lor two 
years Having completed hi pre 
Iiminary training in tea he was ap 
ointed as Assistant to the Attaree 
hat Tea Companv Ld and came 
out to Assam in the year 1894 and 
remained till 1896 when he was 
invalided home as the result of 
ha m been mauled b\ a beat hile 
out shooting He returned to India 
m i8qS to ]oin hi present firm 
of W illiam on Magor \ Co as As 
sistant He worked his wav up to 
a partner hip which v as granted 
him in 1904 

Messrs W ORMAN & CO Mer 
chants of 10 Meadows Street Bom 
bay are a voung firm having been 
established there as recently as 1003 
with offices at Hamburg London 
Manchester Milan Lyons New 
\ork and Barcelona They deal 
chiefly in imports of piece goods 
metals etc and m export of pro 
duce Their Manager at Bombay 
IS Mr Emil Schumacher who as 
b rn in Germany and came out 
to take up the management in the 
v?ear the business was started Mr 
Schumacher was educated at Ham 
burg and received his commercial 
education in one of the largest im 
port and export firms in Hamburg 

The ■yOKOHAMA SPECIE 
BAN K Ltd Bombav W e are 
often reminded that in sp te of 
her great economic strides Japan 
is as vet a poor countrv but 
since she has adopted W estern 
methods in so many things she ha 
shown not only a tendenev to 
rapidly acquire wealthbv her energy 
and enterprise but a remarkable 
capacitv for deal ng wnth it m the 
best of modern methods During the 
last half centurv banking has made 
quite unprecedented strides and the 
mo t noteworthv concern devoted 
to finance is the 'Yokohama Specie 
Bank Ltd The Bank was ongmallv 
started under the provisions of the 
National Bank Regulations on 


February 28th 1880 but as in 
addition to transacting general 
banking business it had the special 
object of acting as an organ to the 
CQuntn, s foreign trade devotu^ 
jsarticular attention to the stable 
adjustment of foreign exchange 
and was besides deput^ to manage 
under official orders the foreign 
financial operations of the Imperial 
Government a special law entitled 
the Itokohama S^cie Bank ReguK 
tions was passed on July 6th 1887 
as being more in accordance with 
the scope of its operations 
The Bank s financial history 1 an 
extraordinary one Ilstarted^witha 
capital of three million yen divided 
into 30 ooo share of 100 yen each 
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Seven years later at an extraoidi 
nary general meeting on March 
30th 1887 it was decided to double 
the capita] and v ith the approval 
of the Finance Secretary 30000 
additional shares were issued The 
same thuig \ as repeated on March 
lotb 1896 nd Ae capital was 
raised totwelvemiU onyen andyet 
again on September 9th 1899 it 
was decided to obtain the Finance 
Klmister s assent to a third dupli 
cation of the Bank, s capital vvh ch 
no accordingly stands at 
4600000 yen These successive 
1 creases were all necessitated by 
the contmuous expansion of the 
Bank s business operations From 
the beginn n the Bank has paid 


very hand ome dividend such as 
1^4 per cent with bonus of 20 per 
cent for the first half year of 1898 
and 3 per cent for the second 
half year of 1899 Besides thi 
the reserve fund amount to more 
than half the amount of the paid 
up capital It IS noteworthy that 
the splendid building in \ okohama 
begun m 1899 and fini bed in 1904 
was built entirely according to the 
designs and under the supervision of 
Dr Yi Tsumaki while the workmen 
engaged were mostly in the Bank s 
regular employ only a few special 
pieces of work being giv en to out ide 
agency In the same way granite 
timber marble and all materials 
employedwere indigenous products 
onh certain glas and iron ware 
being inmorted 

The Head Office of the Bank 1 
'ocated at Yokohama Japan with 
B anrhes at the followin places — 


The Bank has correspondents in 
all important commercial centres at 
horn and abroad the number of 
the corresponding Banks being now 
over 250 

The Bombav Branch was opened 
for bu mess on the 20th December 
1894 and is doing a large business 
more especially in financing the 
cotton export to Japan Its present 
Manager IS Mr K Kodama 


Mr WILLIAM ROBERT \ ULE 
Manager of the Eastern Branch of 
the Manchester Assurance Company 
\ hich Company has been lately 
imalgamated with the Atlas Assur 
ance Company Ltd of London was 
born in the year 1868 at Peterhead 
Abe deenshire Scotland He was 
for some vears educated at Dul ich 
College and after fini hm«^ his 
educat on entered the Office of 
Messrs Gellately Hankev Sewell 
&. Co London In 1886 he came 
out to India and joined the firm of 
Messrs Finlav Muir &. Co as an 
Assistant He remained \ith them 
for n ne year and du ing the last 
fewyears of his connection with this 
firm held charge of thei Insu 
ance Department " me home n 
furlough m 1893 
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In 1896 he returned to India as 
Assistant Manager of fho Manchestci 
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Assurance Co for the East, at the 
same time entering the service of 


Messrs Jaidinc, Skinner A. Co as 
Assistant Manager of their Insur- 
ance Dcjiartment, and rising to 
his present jiosition of Manager in 
1S09, when his jiredcccssor retired 
from India 

Mr Yule is .ilso Manager and 
Underwriter of the Triton Insurance 
Company Ltd , Fire and Marine, 
which Companj is under tlie general 
management of Messrs Jardinc, 
Skinner & Co He is a Member 
of the Committee of the Marine 
Insurance Association of Calcutta, 
and in IQ05 was elected Deputy 
Chairman, and n 1906 Cli uiman, 
of the Calcutta Fire Insurance 
Association 

Messrs ‘VLEXANDER U)LNG 
& CO , Engineers and Mereiiants, 
29, Pollock Street Calcutta, ind 
London The firm uas originally 
established in Glasgow some twentj 
years ago bv Mr Alexander Young, 
in whose hand the conduct of the 
business has remained ever since 
\s the firm rapidh progressed in 
im])ortancc an olTicc was opened 
in London, and some ten \cars ago 
another office w'as established at 


Birmingham I. 
Head Office A 
East advanced 
found neecssar 
office in Calcutt 
diiigly done in t 
business of the 1 
iiig agents in 
and Birmingh 
dock-yards, sliij 
mining concern 
w'orld They 
of goods in all 
111 the East 1 
the other reqni 
they issue eery 
criptue catalog 
considerable i 
engines in win 
business The 
exhibited b\ 
Bombay Indi 
1905 was aw a! 
first pri/e Lai; 
boilers and stea 
otiicr of the spe 
handle in large 
stocks permit ( 
kind of machine 
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ANDFPSON V Co |\Mrs pipe 149- Smce tie 
notice was printed Mr Fickicl A Gut boy ha 
assumed cto ge of the House owmg lo the 
lamented death of h»s father 

BlNERJFl SIR rOOlOO DkS page «4S col j 
line 18 tJJ It A I L 
BIGNFIL.R A DO deceased 
BURkILL, J tlTNRV «c.s page 147 col 3 last I nc 
/■ r 1891 rt d 1896 

OCNTITH \ W tea page 155 col line so aU 

I r *3th I ne add Otmbfidt,e Schol r a 1 
Pfueman add at md Master of I^ge Con 
cordn Calcutta Ko 310* tC 
FERCUSON J C ICS page « 50 col a Imeii 1/f r 
India ttad n the eldest son of the late James 
F« gus n T R C of I inc In House Rwhii ond 
Surry sndrt<f*f n amedm 1904 Mu i IFl laheih 
Tardyne elder daughter of »• e late f) M I! am 
\nderson of Hallya ds Peellshtrc and tie 
I mle < teen Richmond Su try Xs 1 icul nant 
tn the N tn lal \oIumeer Rifles and Hono aty 
Secretary ol iheS mla Amateur I>ramiJ c Society 
GUPTA fheHonble Mr kti hna Cosmda page 163 
col a 3f<l last line Alter a Memlef of th 
Benp 1 Counc I add I » the followi g year h 
was conf tmed in the Bo d and wss dej itcd to 
serse on the Indian F c sc Cuminiuec 
H\l,UDA\ r I page 164 is ow F 1 Hsilila) tvo 
HI^\FTI J P Honblc page 167 is now Hon hit 
Sir I P Hewett kcsi 1 leulen nl Governor of 
the United Prov nee 

IN< I IS W A J csl pt e lyj col f 1 ne rp /'/•Rotd 
and Bu Id n s Branch rrad Xingation Branch 
ISMAY S M HonbI c^i has new retired 
KENNEDY I G p3ge»75 >s ow R G Kennedy cir 
L\T OUGHT Sr D ret cd on the rst Jamnrt 1907 
and was succeeded by Sir ) P Hewett 
KPSIXT P M page 315 col 2 I c 31 For 
r<ad 1892 

1 UCKMAN R \V \ ( j-sge 170 col 2 line 9 
idd and wa aypo nt^ Qllkiating \ichdeacon 
of Cal utta May 1906 


M\CF\RI \NC J psge rSc Mr 
I ond n on the 5th Decemb r 
cf on operation 

MAI PHTRSON ) M page 180 is n 
sen csi 

MllK\ Tic Hohble Mr Justices < 

1 line 33 Fo I anisthola rtt 

2 I ne 7 add k c 8 1 line 
(xa'ISMir tJJaled 1 

lected anti published with onr 
of on of the greatest of ihi. 
Mith la this b mg the first 
I \e been published tn a colie 
He also edited and added an 
the Kyastha Kar la (Cenealo 
kyattha famtlies of jne sccttoi 
MVIRA KAISAHFB II M pgc » 
tifi the degree of Ihchel 
standing first in the 0 dtrof w 
a gold medal 

01 DHAM C r A U 1 Cl page 18 
ni appointed Director Gen 
n April 1906 

OUNG Mr \IOUNG HI \ pge 190 
tn Csicutta on tl e 23rd July i 
I \NIOiy It Col jage 217 col 
( olonel r<r^ Lieut Cflonel 
I RHSTI F\ Mr N G page 193 co 
Mr I ritstley offic ated is T 
T fFc during th absence 
ncuml tnt page 194 coJ i 
Vta h 1906 Mr P lestley was 
rf the Souti Ind a Ka Iway ' 
le now fils page 194 col i 
H nonrj Colonel of t 
Railway \oluntters 
RAMPINI H n I It Mr Justice R T 
hi *2 f Senior Member 
n India e rf Second Sem r h 
RISI TV M H H ICS j age lof c 
ti e k C I r on ist Jam ary 1 
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